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PREFACE 


Kal Wai/fiaea 

T he creations of the primitive mind are elusive. Its concepts seem 
ill defined, or, rather, they defy limitations. Every relationship 
becomes a sharing of essentials. The part partakes of the whole, 
the name of the person, the shadow and effigy of the original. This 
“mystic participation” reduces the significance of distinctions while in¬ 
creasing that of every resemblance. It offends all our habits of thought. 
Consequently, the instrument of our thought, our language, is not well 
suited to describe primitive conceptions. 

YVc want to isolate a single notion. But, whenever we make the at¬ 
tempt, w'e find ourselves holding one mesh of a widely flung net; and we 
seem condemned either to trace its ramifications into the remotest cor¬ 
ners of ancient life or to cut the skein and pretend that the concept thus 
forcibly isolated corresponds with primitive thought. 

If, then, we propose to study the institution of kingship, which forms 
the very heart of the oldest civilized societies, we must be well aware of 
the difference in mentality w-hich we have just indicated. Tracing the po¬ 
litical and economic functions of kingship in the ancient Near East, we 
find irrational factors exercising influence at every turn. If, on the other 
hand, we take into account the religious implications of kingship and 
follow the line of theological reasoning, we find that it would only have 
us start with an account of creation in order to equate that First Day 
with every sunrise, with every New Year, w ith the accession of every 
king, nay, with his every appearance on throne or battlefield. 

Nor can we follow chronology and, starting w’ith the earliest knowrn 
forms of the institution, describe its successive changes. In so doing, 
w'e should find ourselves dealing with insignificant modifications of a 
basic conception which would still be enigmatical. If, on the other hand, 
we should follow the fashion, trace a “partem" of kingship supposed 
to be generally valid, and arrange our material to suit it, we should ignore 
peculiarities which are of the essence of the institution as it was known 
to the ancients. 

Our treatment, then, will be unhistorical; but it will be so only be¬ 
cause it disregards, not because it violates, historical truths. It will be 
phenomenological in that it will be a “systematic discussion of what ap¬ 
pears.” But it will not follow- one single line of argument; rather it w ill 
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converge upon the central problem from different directions. 1 his pro¬ 
cedure is not without disadvantages. Wc shall find that the coherence of 
the thought of the ancients will make itself disturbingly felt; at each 
approach we are bound to touch upon phenomena which require another 
avenue to be fully understood and which therefore try the reader’s pa¬ 
tience for the time being. Yet we believe that this method alone allows 
us to do justice to the many-sidedness of ancient conceptions, a feature 
too often misinterpreted as the fruit of “confusion” or “syncretism.” 

At the basis of our alienation from the ancients lie the achievements 
of Greece and the teachings of the Old and New Testaments. It is, 
therefore, logical to envisage the ancient Near East as a whole. But it is 
fortunate that Egypt and Mesopotamia differ profoundly in spirit. For 
if. across the chasm which separates us, we focus on now one and then 
the other of these two great centers of civilization, we shall find that 
the interplay of contrasts and similarities sharpens our sight not a 
little. Both, moreover, are thrown in stronger relief by a comparison 
with the Hebrew's, who were familiar with the cultures of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia and fanatically rejected the highest values recognized by 
both. 

We have stated our theme succinctly—and therefore, of necessity, 
in a dogmatic form—in the Introduction, which is intended to be no 
more than a provisional orientation of the reader, enabling him to sur¬ 
vey the whole of the field before concrete details, proofs, and argu¬ 
ments require his attention. The Introduction also demonstrates the 
difference between the Egyptian and the Mesopotamian views of king- 
ship by means of the expression which these found in art. This evidence 
is self-contained and unequivocal and can be grasped directly, irrespec¬ 
tive of the conceptual differences between the ancient artists and the 
modem spectator.* 

In discussing the literary material, wc have attempted to describe 
texts, rites, and festivals as the outcome of politico-religious experi¬ 
ences. We have, moreover, presented the traditions in as concrete a man¬ 
ner as possible. This meant putting a good deal of detail before the read¬ 
er. But abstractions and formulas like “divine king,” “local god,” 
“high god,” etc., easily became obstacles to our understanding by inter¬ 
posing their shan) precision between us and the conceptions of the 
ancients. No generalizations, how'ever apt, can replace the actual forms 
in which spiritual life has found expression. Images arc not adjuncts or 

• The Introduction if based on a paper read at the American Academy of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences in Boston on April 9.1942, during the centennial celebration of the American Oriental 
Society. 
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ornaments of ancient thought, which reaches its conclusions in a fashion 
that is intuitive and imaginative as much as intellectual. Hence some¬ 
thing essential is lost when we strip it of its imager)'. 

We should hope to share with the reader a mood best expressed in the 
graffiti which visiting Greeks scribbled on the Pharaonic monuments: 
I came and marveled. For though we have started this Preface by charac¬ 
terizing primitive mentality and have sometimes approached the an¬ 
cients by way of modem savages, our work is borne by the conviction 
that the structures of thought in which pre-Greek man apprehended his 
world arc as unprecedented an achievement as his more tangible monu¬ 
ments. 

The literature bearing on our subject is voluminous. It fills twenty- 
three pages of bibliography in a recent work, and we are content here 
to refer to that list.* We have quoted when we felt that acknowledgment 
was due or that a useful purpose would be served by explicitly refuting 
an opinion; such discussions are relegated to the notes. In other 
cases disagreement could be implied by silence and this book spared the 
burden of controversy. 

As regards the primary sources, those in cuneiform are closed to me, 
while my knowledge of Egyptian is not sufficient to warrant independ¬ 
ent judgment of moot points of grammar. My friends Professors Thor- 
kild Jacobsen and John A. Wilson have been most generous in assisting 
me in my dealings with the texts, though neither should be held respon¬ 
sible for any translation not explicitly marked as his own. Some of these 
translations were made when we collaborated on a series of public lec¬ 
tures on “Speculative Thought in the Ancient Near East” (published 
under the title The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man [Chicago, 
1946]). For this reason, and because the processes of mythopocic 
thought are hilly discussed there, it seemed desirable to publish our co¬ 
operative effort first, although the present work was completed in es¬ 
sentials when the lectures were delivered. 

Publications which appeared in Europe during the war could be used 
only to a very limited extent before the manuscript went to press. 

I am indebted to Drs. Harold H. Nelson, Keith C. Seele, S. I. Fcigin, 
Richard A. Parker, and Miriam Lichthcim for valuable suggestions and 
to Miss Caroline Ncstmann for an intelligent and conscientious revision 
of the manuscript and for preparing the analytical Index. 

Chicago and New Denver B.C. 

1942-43 

* Ivin Engncll, Studies tn Dtxme Kmgship in the Ancient Sear East (Uppsala, 1943), pp. 
223—46. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CONCEPTS OF KINGSHIP IN THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

T he ancient Near East considered kingship the very basis of civili¬ 
zation. Only savages could live without a king. Security, peace, 
and justice could not prevail without a ruler to champion them. If 
ever a political institution functioned with the assent of the governed, it 
was the monarchy which built the pyramids with forced labor and 
drained the Assyrian peasantry by ceaseless wars. 

But if we refer to kingship as a political institution, we assume a 
point of view' which would have been incomprehensible to the ancients. 
We imply that the human polity can be considered by itself. The an¬ 
cients, however, experienced human life as pan of a widely spreading 
network of connections which reached beyond the local and the national 
communities into the hidden depths of nature and the powers that rule 
nature. The purely secular — in so far as it could be granted to exist at 
all — was the purely trivial. Whatever was significant was imbedded in 
the life of the cosmos, and it was precisely the king's function to main¬ 
tain the harmony of that integration. 

This doctrine is valid for the whole of the ancient Near East and for 
many other regions. But, as soon as we want to be more specific, we find 
that a contrast exists betw een the two centers of ancient civilization. 
Egypt and Mesopotamia held very different views as to the nature of 
their king and the temper of the universe in which he functioned. 

Mesopotamian society was entirely adapted to the cyclic succession 
of the seasons. While each winter resolved its harshness in the spring 
and the plague of summer u'as succeeded by the autumn rains, human 
society moved in harmony with nature through a recurring sequence of 
religious festivals. These, again, meant more to the ancients than we 
are apt to realize. In celebrating them, the human community partici¬ 
pated actively in the cosmic crises w'hich the seasonal changes repre¬ 
sented. For we must remember that, as Wensinck has it, “in that stage of 
development the idea of nature and natural laws has not arisen, and their 
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place is taken by a dramatic conception which sees everywhere a strife 
between divine and demoniac, cosmic and chaotic powers.” 1 No man 
could foresee the outcome of this conflict. But for this very reason the 
community could not remain passive, for it was involved to the extent 
of its very life. It had. somehow, to participate; and in the highly emo¬ 
tional atmosphere of the religious festivals the people passed from the 
deep uncertainty of the opening phases, through anxiety, to the ulti¬ 
mate elation of victory. 

The most important seasonal celebrations in Mesopotamia centered 
around a deity who was worshiped under a great variety of names but 
whom we know best as Tammuz. The bewailing of his death in the 
scorching heat of summer was perhaps the most popular celebration of 
the year; but the outstanding sate function was the New Year’s festi¬ 
val, when the resurrection of the god, his victor)’ over the powers 
of evil, and his sacred marriage to the mother-goddess were cele¬ 
brated. 

Egypt, too, reflected the natural rhythm of the seasons in the course of 
the official year. There were annual festivals connected with the rise of 
the Nile and the end of the inundation; with the resurrection of Osiris; 
and with the completion of the harvest. But these celebrations, which 
articulated the progression of the community through the year, differ 
profoundly in spirit from their Mesopotamian counterparts. In the Plain 
of the Two Rivers the festivals were never free from anxiety, and those 
which we know best show a change from deep gloom to exultation as 
the aim and the result of the solemnities. In Egypt, on the other hand, 
the festivals provided occasion to reaffirm that all was well. For Egypt 
viewed the universe as essentially static. It held that a cosmic order was 
once and for all established at the time of creation. This order might 
occasionally be disturbed, for the forces of chaos were merely subdued 
and not annihilated. Nevertheless, revolts against the established order 
were bound to remain mere ripples upon the surface. The feeling of in¬ 
security, of human frailty, which pervades ever)' manifestation of Meso¬ 
potamian culture, is absent in Egypt. This contrast in oudook is 
curiously in keeping with the physiographical differences between the 
two countries. TTtc rich Nile Valley lies isolated and protected between 
the almost empty deserts on either side, while Mesopotamia lacks clear 
boundaries and was periodically robbed and disrupted by the mountain¬ 
eers on its east or the nomads on its west. Egypt derived its prosperity 
from the annual inundation of the Nile, which never fails to rise, even 
if the floods differ greatly in effectiveness. But Mesopotamia is, for 
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much of its grazing, dependent on an uncertain rainfall and possesses in 
the Tigris an unaccountable, turbulent, and most dangerous river. 

In both Mesopotamia and Egypt religion centered round the problem 
of maintaining life. But in Mesopotamia it was not the immortality of 
the individual which caused concern. “For when the gods created man, 
they let death be his share, and life withheld in their own hands." This 
verse from the Epic of Gilgamesh voices the resignation with which the 
inevitability of death was accepted. But it was life on earth, the life of 
the family and of the crops and herds upon which it depends, which 
religion sought to maintain by harmonizing the life of the community 
with that of nature through the festivals. In this wider context, too, in¬ 
escapable death was accepted; but it was counterbalanced by the re¬ 
curring miracle of resurrection. 

Egypt, in accordance with its static interpretation of the cosmos, 
considered life to be everlasting and paradoxically denied the reality of 
death. The body ceased to function, but man survived. As a bird he 
lived in the tomb but could visit the Nile Valley at will. Or he became 
one of the circumpolar stars which never set. He compelled certain 
spirits to form a ladder so that he could reach heaven. He became one 
of the eyes of the god of heaven—sun or moon. He joined the sun-god 
in his boat, w hich journeys through the sky by day and under the earth 
by night. Or the colfin—with a symbolism well known to psychoanaly¬ 
sis—became the mother-goddess Nut, who gives birth each morning to 
the sun, each night to the stars. 

We remain here entirely within the sphere of paradox. For, notwith¬ 
standing these beliefs, a "soul” could not be abstracted from the body, 
or, rather, man's personality required both at all times; and, to gain 
eternal life, man's surviving part should not be entirely dissociated from 
the scat of his identity, his body. Hence the rich development of Egyp¬ 
tian sculpture; hence mummification; hence, also, the equipment of the 
tomb with the necessities of daily life. 

But the ultimate paradox of all these beliefs is the fact that we meet 
them first of all in the pyramid texts applied to the king. And Pharaoh 
was not mortal but a god. This was the fundamental concept of Egyptian 
kingship, that Pharaoh was of divine essence, a god incarnate; and this 
view can be traced back as far as texts and symbols take us. It is wrong 
to speak of a deification of Pharaoh. His divinity was not proclaimed at 
a certain moment, in a manner comparable to the consecratta of the dead 
emperor by the Roman senate. His coronation was not an apotheosis 
but an epiphany. 
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In this respect also there is a complete contrast between Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. The earliest Mesopotamian term for king expresses a 
viewpoint which remains characteristic until the end of the Assyrian 
empire: Sumerian lugal means "great man." The Mesopotamian king 
was, like Pharaoh, charged with maintaining harmonious relations 
between human society and the supernatural powers; yet he was em¬ 
phatically not one of these but a member of the community. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, one of the gods had descended among men. 

The significance of this divergence is clear. In Egype the community 
had freed itself from fear and uncertainty by considering its ruler a god. 
It sacrificed all liberty for rhe sake of a never changing integration of 
society anti nature. In Mesopotamia the community retained consider¬ 
able independence, since its ruler was but a man. It accepted as correlate 
the never ending anxiety that the will of the gods might be misunder¬ 
stood and catastrophe disturb the labile harmony between the human 
and divine spheres. 

'Hie Hebrew prophets rejected both the Egyptian and the Babylonian 
views. They insisted on the uniqueness and transcendence of God. For 
them all values were ultimately attributes of God; man and nature were 
devaluated, and every attempt to establish a harmony with nature was a 
futile dissipation of effort. 

It is obviously rhe Egyptian view of kingship which is least familiar 
to us. Pharaoh was divine—it is very difficult for u* to attach any pre¬ 
cise meaning to that phrase. And yet, if we are to understand the an¬ 
cients, it is essential that we grasp so fundamental a concept. 

There arc wo ways to penetrate behind the words of our texts. In 
the first place, there are alive today in Africa groups of people who arc 
true survivors of that great East African substratum out of which 
Egyptian culture arose. Among other things we can study there how 
deeply the divine nature of the kings affects both the ruler and his sub¬ 
jects. Yet this evidence requires correction, for we arc dealing here with 
savages who, either by tenacity or by inertia, have preserved through 
several thousand years the remnants of a primeval world of thought, 
while Pharaonic culture was the most highly developed and most pro¬ 
gressive of its age. The other road to a more direct and vivid under¬ 
standing of ancient thought approaches it, not in its conceptual, but in 
its pictorial or plastic, expression. Art is expression ;n form, a direct ex¬ 
pression directly grasped by the spccrator. As an introduction to our 
study we shall, therefore, consider how the varying concepts of king- 
ship were expressed in ancient Near Eastern art. 
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In Egypt, in the predynasdc period, no kings or chieftains were de¬ 
picted. On the Gcbcl cl Arak knife handle (Fig. 1) we see a battle be¬ 
tween two parties which are clearly distinguished by their hairdress 
and by the ships that brought them to the scene of action. Their con¬ 
flict is depicted as a melee of equivalent figures. The contemporary 
Hunters’ Palette shows two groups of men in the same manner. But, 
with the unificadon of Egypt under the first Pharaoh, this method of rep- 
resenradon changed abruptly. The king appeared now as representative 
of the community. 

On one side of the vodve slate palette of Narmer (who has the best 
claims to be the legendary Mcncs, first king of unified Egypt) we see 
the king inspecting beheaded enemies (Fig. 2). By a process which is 
common in primitive art there is a gradation of scale according to the 
importance of the persons. The king is the dominating figure. This 
“hierarchic scaling"* has nothing to do with the peculiar nonpcrspectivc 
method of representation of pre-Greek art. It derives from an cmoricnal 
atdtude toward the king. YVe also find it in drawings which use per¬ 
spective. Figure 4 shows the modernized Persian army of the middle 
of last century. It is the setting for the dominadng figure of the shah. 
The crown prince and the commander-in-chief are drawn on a smaller 
scale, the army yet smaller. The correspondence with the Nartner 
palette is complete, and the comparison underlines die difference be¬ 
tween these and such predynasdc monuments as Figure 1. With the 
first king of the First Dynasty, kingship—implying both the function 
of the ruler and the attitude of the subjects so well expressed by Nar- 
mer’s arrist—was bom. 

The other side of Narmer’s palette (Fig. 3) shows the representative 
nature of the king even more clearly. It is quite likely that this scene 
shows one of the decisive victories, preceding the unification of the coun¬ 
try, by which Mcncs and his men from Upper Egypt subjected one or 
more Delta states, for the vanquished enemy is identified as a Lower 
Egyptian. YVhat matters for us at present is the remarkable fact that the 
whole conflict is represented as one between the king and the leader of 
the enemy. A glance at Figure I will show that this represents a com¬ 
plete break with predynasdc usage. And the change is never undone. 
From this moment onward the community is never again rendered by a 
conglomerate of figures: Egyptian an steadfastly proclaims that, not 
the people’s, but Pharaoh’s, acts are efficacious. It is revealing that 
the representation of the community by the single symbolical figure of 
its ruler is consistently applied to Egypt only. The enemy is often ren- 
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derod by a plurality. Even on the Namier palette two dead opponents 
at the bottom of Figure 3 complete the picture of the defeat. The most 
common formula of the New Kingdom is an elaboration of the design 
on the Narmer palette. In Figure 5 Tuthmosis III is shown holding a 
mass of helpless captives. They serve as foil to the superhuman figure 
of the king, and, as we shall see, their confusion and their ineffectual 
opposition to Pharaoh possess a definite significance. 

If we now consider a Mesopotamian monument of an early period, 
we are confronted with a very different concept of the king’s nature. 
The ruler, Eannatum, marches in front of his phalanx or rides in his 
chariot at the head of his infantry (Fig. 6). On the other side of the 
stela (Fig. 7) a large symbolical figure has caught the enemy in a net. 
This figure represents the god Ningirsu, who is thus, most significantly, 
equivalent to the figure of Pharaoh in the Egyptian design of Figure 5. 
The Mesopotamian king leads his people, but he is not rendered as dif¬ 
fering in essentials from his subjects; it is the god who belongs to a 
different order of being. This view of the ruler remains characteristic 
for Mesopotamian art of all periods. In Figure 8 we see Assumasirpal 
in battle, standing in his chariot together with the charioteer and an 
archer; and, though some of the enemy submit, others do not hesitate 
to draw the bow against him. The god Assur supports die king. 

The Egyptians represented a similar event in quite a different manner 
(Fig. 9). The whole scene is dominated by Pharaoh. Alone in his char¬ 
iot, he has fastened the reins round his waist to have both hands free for 
the fight; and he is so absorbed in watching the effect of his last shot that 
his right hand remains beside his face where the bowstring had been re¬ 
leased. Notwithstanding this charmingly “realistic” detail, the design is 
pure invention; it is impossible to fight single-handed from such a char¬ 
iot . But no rendering of actuality could serve as an adequate rendering 
of Pharaoh. The rest of the design is similarly determined by the view 
which the Egyptian held as regards his ruler. The gods are represented 
by the vulture of Mut hovering above the king and recalling Assur in 
Figure 8. But Pharaoh stands less in need of assistance than the Assyri¬ 
an. No enemy dares threaten him. Furthermore, no troops arc con¬ 
spicuous in battle. On the right the Egyptian army forms a decorative 
border behind the king, and only when we look carefully do we notice 
that Egyptian soldiers have penetrated the fortresses and are massacring 
the Syrians. The acts of the king alone count; he is invincible, nay, in- 
assaiiablc—intangible. For this reason the Egyptian texts always refer 
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to the enemy in derogatory terms such as “the wretched Asiatics.” No 
man can hope to resist the divine ruler and survive. Egyptian art some¬ 
times waxes lyrical when rendering this theme. In Figure 10, another 
elaboration of the motif of the Narmer palette. Pharaoh appears in a 
hand-to-hand fight. Observe the magnificent contrast between the 
vigorous, agile figure of Ramses II and the utter collapse of the Libyan 
chief. Note, also, that the effect is again heightened by opposing tw'o 
antagonists to the single figure of the king. The same contrast dominates 
Figure 5. But we may now be prepared to probe the full meaning of that 
scene; it is no mere assertion that so many arc powerless against the 
single figure of Pharaoh. The enemies in the design represent an ele¬ 
ment of chaos; the same applies to the enemies in Figure 8 and even to 
the wo figures at the bottom of Figure 3. Victory is not merely asser¬ 
tion of power; it is the reduction of chaos to order. In Figure 5 the king 
is balanced by the gods whom he confronts; a divine order is vindicated. 

This aspect of kingship we shall meet throughout the Egyptian texts 
which we shall presently discuss. It differentiates the Egyptian mon¬ 
archy from mere despotism. Pharaoh does not act arbitrarily. He main¬ 
tains an established order (of which justice is an essential element) 
against the onslaught of the powers of chaos. This function is independ¬ 
ent of the accidents of history. It is an eternal truth and therefore the 
main subject of the artists at all times. The historical incidents in which 
the truth has become manifest may also be indicated, but in a subsidiary 
position, such as the large panels of text and the enumeration of the 
names of captured towms. 1 For the same reason many texts which we 
consider historical inscriptions exasperate us by the prevalence of gen¬ 
eralities and cliches and the scarceness of factual information. But the 
latter had little significance for the Egyptian in comparison with the 
satisfaction which he felt because the static order, championed by Phar¬ 
aoh, was once more firmly established. 

We have hitherto used only battle scenes to illustrate the difference 
between Mesopotamian and Egyptian concepts of kingship. But it is 
evident that so thorough a contrast must appear in whatever context the 
king is shown. Figure 11 shows Assumasirpal, while hunting, surprised 
by a wounded lion attacking from the rear. Soldiers come running to as¬ 
sist the king, who turns round with his bow* held ready for more distant 
game. The charioteer attends to the horses. It is relevant to note that 
the lion is rendered as a magnificent, most powerful beast. Assurbanipal 
is pictured even more realistically in the same emergency. 4 The head 
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of the maddened lion is forced aside by the spear of the king, who is 
assisted by another spearman, an archer, and, of course, the char¬ 
ioteer. 

At Mcdinet Halm. Ramses III had himself depicted in exactly the 
same situation.* Of the lion only one claw is preserved, but this suffices; 
the difference between this and the Mesopotamian version could not be 
more striking. The king, with the reins tied round his waist, stands 
alone in the chariot. While he disposes of the beast attacking from be¬ 
hind, another lion is in headlong flight before his horses. It is rendered 
as a puny, frightened animal, just as, in another relief (Fig. 12), a tame 
lion of Ramses II is shown trotting beside his span like a not-very-large 
dog. These scenes do not mean that the Egyptians were under any mis¬ 
conception as to the potentialities of the lion; in faa. we have proof that 
at least one Pharaoh was very proud of his achievement in hunting these 
dangerous beasts. Amenhotcp III issued in his tenth year a series of 
large commemorative scarabs on which we read: “Statement of the lions 
which His Majesty took by his own shooting from Year 1 to Year 10 
(to wit) 102 fierce lions."* But ancient art is not bound to render merely 
what the eye can sec. In both Egypt and Mesopotamia lion hunts were 
depicted to proclaim the valor of the king in a dangerous sport. But in 
Mesopotamia he appears in those scenes as a heroic man, in Egypt, as 
a god who destroys his victims in the perfection of his power, as in play. 
To us this rendering seems to overshoot the mark, since wc deny virtue 
to a viaory when the combatants are so unequal. But our reaction mere¬ 
ly gives the measure of our distance from Egyptian mentality. Let us 
realize that the hunting scenes reflect the same view of the king as the 
battle pictures. The Egyptian designs show Pharaoh, in the manner of 
the gods in the Iliad, deciding the outcome of the battle, ya not endan¬ 
gered by the fray. In Mesopotamia the king appears at the head of his 
troops, risking his life as they do. 

In one context only docs Pharaoh appear on an equal footing with 
other figures, namely, in the company of the gods. And it is precisely in 
this context that the Mesopotamian king is shown, not as leader, but as 
subject. The stela of Ur-Nammu is characteristic for the Mesopotamian 
viewpoint at all rimes. The king stands in an attitude of worship and hu¬ 
mility before the throne of his god (Fig. 13). In Assyrian times the re¬ 
lationship is not essentially different but has become less direct. The 
king is usually shown before a statue of the god. 

A corresponding relationship is also known in Egypt, though the king 
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is shown there, not merely worshiping, but carrying out in person all the 
acts of the daily ritual for all the gods throughout the land. But. in addi¬ 
tion, there arc scenes for which no parallel can be found in Asia. So we 
see Ramses II (Fig. 14). betw een the gods Horns and Khnum, netting 
birds in the marshes. The testimonial of this design, together w ith that 
of the battle scenes and hunting scenes, is quite eloquent: Pharaoh be¬ 
longs not to the order of mankind but to that of the gods. Consequently, 
we need not be astonished to find him assuming that curious mixture of 
animal and human features which distinguishes the gods of Egypt. On 
the inside of the war chariot of Tuthmosis IV (Fig. 15), the only 
purely human forms are the agonizing enemies. The king is shown as 
the winged lion of the war-god Monthu, who himself appears falcon¬ 
headed. This rendering of the king is already knowm in the Old King¬ 
dom. 7 Note in the design of the chariot how by purely formal means 
the figure of the king is assimilated to the divine figures around him. 
There are several areas, covered with dose lines, which are significant 
in this connection: the wings of the king and those of the god, the royal 
fan behind the winged lion and the winged sun beetle; the vertically 
hatched wings of the latter, which harmonize with the feathered crowns 
of the god on the left and the king on the right. In this w'ay, by purely 
aesthetic means, the king is made to appear as an integral part of the 
world of the gods, destroying the misguided mortals who move 
against it. 

Upon this background u’c must consider a type of monument which is 
familiar to us and w r hich, for that very reason, we are quite unable to ap¬ 
preciate. The sphinx, which for the Greeks remained an embodiment of 
mystery, has been vulgarized by the applied arts so that we consider it 
merely an odd freak of oriental fancy. It is, of course, no such thing. It 
represents the king, not only as a being of superhuman physical power, 
but of a quality of power which is, in Egypt, characteristic of the gods. 
In some works the realization is successful enough to impress even us 
(Fig. 16). 

There remains one point which needs to be emphasized. In comment¬ 
ing upon works of art as the embodiment of two different concepts of 
kingship, we may have created the impression that we view them as 
products of deliberate thought. This is naturally not the case; and, con¬ 
fronted w'ith the originals, one will recognize unhesitatingly the outcome 
not of intellectual calculations but of artistic inspiration. In other words, 
there was not, in the mind of the ancient artist, the question: “How can 
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I render the king as god or as hero?" In his mind was merely: “Now I 
must picture His Majesty," and according to his being an Egyptian or an 
Assyrian the result was as we have seen. The approach by means of art 
has this great advantage that, over and above our intellectual analysis, 
we can grasp directly the expressions-in-form in which the ancients 
expressed what they experienced to be the truth about their king. 
Their experience, however, was in the first place emotional; and this is 
comprehensible enough. For the truth about their king affected their 
lives in every, even the most personal, aspect, since, through the king, 
the harmony between human existence and supernatural order was 
maintained. 
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BOOK I. EGYPT 
PART I. THE FOUNDING OF KINGSHIP 




CHAPTER 1 


THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION: THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF MENES 

E gyptian kingship emerged at the end of the prcdynastic period. Of 
this the Egyptians were well aware; they recognized a first king 
I of a first dynasty, Menes. Tradition njmed as his predecessors 
the “semidivine spirits” who had succeeded rule by the gods. These in 
their turn had been preceded by the Creator, Re. Monarchical rule, 
then, was coeval with the universe; the Creator had assumed kingship 
over his creation from the first. But the characteristic Egyptian form of 
kingship was remembered as one of those innovations which marked the 
beginning of history and a clear break with prehistoric times. 

Modem scholars have almost unanimously rejected this view of the 
ancients without improving upon it. For, if we study the numerous pre- 
dynastic and protodynastic monuments, we must admit that the emer¬ 
gence of Pharaonic rule coincides with an entirely unprecedented series 
of phenomena. The traditions regarding Menes can only mean that he 
unified the whole of Egypt. But this achievement appears, in the light of 
contemporary monuments, as the political aspect of one of those creative 
crises which mark the spasmodic growth of human culture. The rise of 
the First Dynasty is accompanied by the momentous introduction of 
writing, by the technological advance of a large-scale use of metal tools, 
by the new' modes of expression of monumental art — in short, by the 
thoroughgoing change from a peasant culture, comparable to those found 
throughout prehistoric Europe and Asia, to the highest civilization which 
the world had yet known. 

In this astonishing transformation the political unification of the 
country represents a more complex element than is usually recognized. 
It was nor merely a practical solution of a problem of organization. The 
form given to this solution, Menes' dual monarchy, the kingdom of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, was as significant an invention and as fruitful 
in its consequences as any made in that formative phase of culture. Ex¬ 
pressing a peculiarly Egyptian point of view, the dual monarchy was 
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capable of sustaining a symbolical significance which explains its per¬ 
manence, its power as a cultural force, and also its valuation by the 
ancients as a total break with the past. We must therefore describe 
with some care the conditions under which it arose. 

The roots of Egyptian unity reach back into the most distant past. 
The population of the Nile Valley was as homogeneous, both physically 
and culturally, as such a large group can ever lie. The evidence of the 
fauna and of flint tools suggests that the inhabitants descended in early 
neolithic times from the surrounding desert plateaus. The change of cli¬ 
mate which turned these wide pasture lands into deserts at the same time 
made the marshes of the Nile Valley fit for human habitation. We know 
that the physique of the inhabitants of this valley from the Delta deep 
down into Nubia remained much the same from predynastic to late his¬ 
toric times. 1 They also shared a common material culture in predynastic 
times. There are indications that this culture, the Amratian,* extended 
well into Libya and reached the Red Sea in the East.* And somatic and 
ethnological resemblances, and certain features of their language, con¬ 
nect the ancient Egyptians firmly with the Hamitic-speaking people of 
East Africa. 4 It seems that Pharaonic civilization arose upon this North¬ 
east African Hamitic substratum. In any case, the prehistoric inhabit¬ 
ants of the Nile Valley must have possessed a common spiritual culture 
as a correlate to the homogeneous physical and archeological remains. 

We may recognize pans of this common inheritance in certain ideas 
which were at all times prevalent throughout the country, even though 
their outward forms may have differed from place to place. One of these 
basic beliefs held that divine power could become manifest in ccnain 
animals and birds, especially bulls, cows, rams, and falcons. Another 
made the visible world come fonh from a primeval ocean and regarded 
the Creator as the god manifest in the power of the sun. The basic unity 
of all Egyptians must have been a contributing factor to the sudden 
efflorescence of culture under the First Dynasty. The potentialities of 
concerted action which such a unity implies could then, for the first 
time, be realized and find adequate scope. 

The differences which might have hampered unification did not de¬ 
scend very deeply into the fabric of Egyptian culture. They are such as 
can be explained by the change from a roaming existence as hunters and 
herdsmen on the highlands to the settled life of fanners in the valley. 
Settlement strengthens particularism. Slight differences of old standing 
would become more pronounced; special conditions, the peculiarities of 
local chiefs or priests, religious and other experiences affecting some but 
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not all of the communities—all these and similar factors would give rise 
to those local cults and customs which have in recent years formed the 
main subject of study of Egyptologists, who, under the spell of these 
diversifications, have often lost sight of the underlying community of 
beliefs.* They have also accepted a brilliant but, in essence, mechanical 
conversion of religious contrasts into quasi-historical conflicts.* If we 
free ourselves from these hypotheses and consider the actual remains 
of predynasric and protodynastic times, a simpler picture emerges; and 
its correctness finds refreshing corroboration in observations made in 
modem Africa in regions where similar conditions still prevail: 

The social organization is essentially that of a number of villages united into a single 
community under a common chief. .... But throughout this form of political grouping 
it is generally possible to discover a unifying influence arising from a sense of kinship and 
therefore the possession of a common religious cult intensified by pressure from 
without. 7 

How well this description fits predynasric Egypt becomes clear when 
we view the modesty of the remains of predynasric villages; the homo¬ 
geneity of the contents of thousands of predynasric graves; the division 
of Egypt, in later rimes, into nomes or provinces which go back, in the 
main, to the communities formed in early times; the ease with which 
these provinces became independent under their own local chiefs when¬ 
ever the central power weakened; their representation by standards or 
emblems connected with a local cult; and the varying groups of these 
same standards—indicating an unstable and changing political conforma¬ 
tion—which appear on predynasric monuments restraining enemies or 
demolishing dries (Figs. 27 and 28). There can be no doubt that our 
quotation from a description of modem conditions applies fully to those 
prevailing before the rise of Menes. 

Within such a conglomerate of small communities, larger political 
units may originate: “It is in some such loose organization .... that 
in this part of Africa paramount chiefs may arise, when a strong man or 
war leader begins to extend his power beyond his own group, thus 
originating loose confederacies, which in the face of a hostile attack arc 
welded into something approaching a small nation.’** This is obviously 
the process reflected in the votive slate palettes which, by the varying 
groups of standards, prove the existence of “loose confederacies’* (Figs. 
27 and 28); these palettes arc a little older than King Mcncs.* And since 
he was preceded (to judge by the style of the monuments) by an Upper 
Egyptian king, “Scorpion,” who showed himself as conqueror and dedi¬ 
cated votive gifts to the Horns temple of Nckhen-Hierakonpolis as 
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Mcnes did, 1 * it is quite dear that the final unification of the country 
under Mencs followed a period of disturbance and that he was the 
“strong man" to whom our quotation refers. It is also clear from the 
monuments of Scorpion that Mencs completed a task in which one or 
more of his predecessors had already been engaged. And yet his achieve¬ 
ment differed radically from theirs; it was never undone. 

Obviously, kingship was not created in a void, and the unification of 
the country can be view ed as a short process extending over a few gen¬ 
erations. Scorpion is known as a conqueror. There must have been pre¬ 
historic chieftains of the type of the African rainmaker-king. But Egyp¬ 
tian tradition, in attaching the decisive change to the name of Mencs, 
proclaimed that the rise of the First Dynasty marked a turning-point in 
the nation's existence; all wc know confirms the correctness of that 
point of view. For this reason we retain the name of Mencs for the 
founder of the united monarchy, even though some of his acts may have 
been performed by Scorpion, some by Narmer, and some by Aha. In 
this sense it can be said that kingship, as the peculiar concept which re¬ 
mained a living force throughout the country's history (or at least until 
the end of the second millennium b.c.), did not exist before Mencs, for 
its premises are Mencs* own achievements. 

The lasting significance of Mencs' conquests has a twofold root. In 
the first place, their completeness was of the essence. The king of the 
entire land was not the most successful of a number of chieftains but a 
ruler without peers. The conquest completed, it became possible to view 
the unification of Egypt, not as an ephemeral outcome of conflicting 
ambitions, but as the revelation of a predestined order. And thus king- 
ship was, in fact, regarded throughout Egyptian history. Whenever in 
later times the central power collapsed and local centers assumed au¬ 
tonomy, this return to predynastic conditions was viewed not as a de¬ 
parture from a political norm but as a fall from grace. This is the charac¬ 
teristic mood of such writings as "The Admonitions of an Egyptian 
Sage,” u which describes the anarchy of the First Intermediate Period 
after the dissolution of the Old Kingdom. The description aims deliber¬ 
ately at the rendering of a situation which is not merely chaotic but in 
which social and moral norms arc reversed — a world turned upside 
down. The Twelfth Dynasty, which overcame this anarchy; the Eight¬ 
eenth Dynasty, which expelled the Asiatic Hyksos; the Ethiopians of 
the Twenty-fifth, who crushed the numerous kinglets who had usurped 
power—all these restorers of single rule proclaimed their achievement 
as the vindication of a divinely ordered state of affairs. Thus they took 
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Mcncs’ achievement for granted; the united country under a single 
monarch was no longer considered an alternative to more decentralized 
forms of government but the only form admissible. 

We may well ask how an institution introduced at the beginning of 
history could acquire this transcendent significance for the Egyptian*. 
If it is suggested that unity was evidently most desirable from the point 
of view of efficient administration, one must answer that no merely 
utilitarian considerations could have given to single rulership the com¬ 
pelling character, the peculiar prestige, which it demonstrably possessed. 
Mcncs, in making himself a ruler without peers, had fulfilled one pre¬ 
requisite for that sanction which power must obtain to rise above the 
sphere of historical vicissitude. Me fulfilled the second prerequisite for 
a sublimation of his rulership when he imparted to it a form harmonizing 
so perfectly with Egyptian mentality as to appear both inevitable and 
perennial. That form was the dual monarchy, the kingship of Upper 
and the kingship of Lower Egypt united in the single person of the ruler. 
This extraordinary conception expressed in political form the deeply 
rooted Egyptian tendency to understand the world in dualistic terms as 
a scries of pairs of contrasts balanced in unchanging equilibrium. 11 The 
universe as a whole was referred to as “heaven and earth.” Within this 
concept “earth" was again conceived dualistically, as “north and south," 
the “portions of Homs 3nd the portions of Seth,” “the two lands," or 
"the two (Nile) banks." The last of these synonyms demonstrates 
their nonpolitical character most clearly. Each of them is equivalent 
to the second member of the more comprehensive pair, “heaven and 
earth”; they belong to cosmology, not to history or politics. Yet each 
of them was suitable to describe the king’s domain, for the whole of 
mankind and all the lands of the earth were subject to Pharaoh. His 
realm was often described as "that which the sun encircles,” the earth; 
and the Greeks, who, like ourselves, found literal translations of 
Egyptian phrases misleading, rendered "the Two Lands" by 4 olKovnini, 
"the whole inhabited earth." When Pharaoh assumed dualistic 
titles or called himself "Lord of the Two Lands," he emphasized not 
the divided origin but the universality of his power. 11 The dualistic 
forms of Egyptian kingship did not result from historical incidents. 
They embody the peculiarly Egyptian thought that a totality comprises 
opposites. Mencs gave political expression to a basic Egyptian mode of 
thought when he styled his rule over the conquered and unified Nile 
lands a "kingship over Upper and Lower Egypt." The perfect con¬ 
sonance between the new pobtical and the estabbshed cosmological con- 
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ccpdons gave to his creation a compelling authority. A state dualistical¬ 
ly conceived must have appeared to the Egyptians the manifestation of 
die order of creation in human society, not the product of a temporary 
constellation of power. It was in this respect that Mcncs’ victory dif¬ 
fered from any conquest which earlier kings, like Scorpion, had made. 

It is important to realize that the dual monarchy had no historical 
foundation-, it was not as if an Upper Egyptian king had been confronted 
with a united but antagonistic Delta over which he assumed sovereignty 
in addition to his rule of Upper Egypt. The political structure of pre- 
dynastic Egypt had been amorphous to a degree, as we have seen; if the 
geographical configuration suggested a division of the country into 
Delta and Nile Valley, there is no reason to believe that these were any 
more thought of as political entities than the equally obvious divisions 
of desert and arable soil, the “Red Land” and the ‘‘Black Land.” 

It is true that on the Palermo Stone—-annals dating from the Old King¬ 
dom—we find a series of pre-Menite kings wearing the Red Crown of 
Lower Egypt.* But we must remember that this crown belonged origi¬ 
nally, not to Low'er Egypt as a whole, but to several IXIta states, one 
with its capital in Pe-Buto and another centered round Sais. Even in the 
eastern Delta the Red Crown was worn by a local goddess. 14 It is due 
to Mencs’ new conception of the rulcrship of Egypt that the Red Crown 
as well as the cobra-goddess Wad|ct £ and certain usages and 
institutions prevailing at Pc, became symbolical of Lower Egypt. They 
were made to balance the White Crown the vulture-goddess Nckh- 
bet and other features pertaining originally to the Upper Egyptian 
principality from which the Mouse of Mencs derived and which in¬ 
cluded Nekhen-Hierakonpolis, This, and Abydos. The wider signifi¬ 
cance accorded to the symbols of Mencs’ homeland, on the one hand, 
and of Pe, on the other, arc pan of the stylization of Egypt as a dual 
monarchy, an artificial but meaningful symmetry which holds in its 
spell even those modem authors who view his unification, not as a piece¬ 
meal conquest in the manner of Piankhi the Ethiopian, but as the victory 
of an established Upper Egyptian state over an equally developed Lower 
Egyptian kingdfim “ 

The Egyptians themselves acknowledged throughout their history the 
validity' of Mcnes’ conception, and they went to great lengths in its re¬ 
alization. Many departments of government, including the treasury, 
were duplicated in an Upper and a Lower Egyptian office. The coro¬ 
nation ritual and the elaborate ceremonies of the Sed festival were, as 

• See below, o. 15. 
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we shall sec, repeated with different insignia, the king appearing once 
as the king of Upper and once as the king of Lower Egypt. There were 
dual shrines for the ancestral spirits of the royal house. The king’s titu¬ 
lary included, besides the double title, “King of Upper and King of 
Lower Egypt,” an epithet, “The Two Ladies,” which proclaimed him 
the manifestation of the two goddesses whom we have mentioned and 
who represented the two halves of the realm. 

Another epithet of the king, “The Two Lords," would seem to sug¬ 
gest a similar meaning; but here we touch upon more profound religious 
symbolism. “The Two Lords” were the perennial antagonists, Horus 
and Seth. The king was identified with both of these gods but not in 
the sense that he was considered the incarnation of the one and also 
the incarnation of the other. He embodied them as a pair, as opposites 
in equilibrium. Hence the ancient title of the queen of Egypt: “She 
who sees Horus-and-Seth.” 14 In the pyramid texts a ruler appeals 
to the Creator Atum with the following reference to himself: “Look 
upon the two-dwellers-in-thc-palace, that is Horus-and-Seth" (Pyr. 
14Id). ,r Another pyramid text explains the king’s rebirth to eternal 
life as follows: 

Thou art born because of Horus (in thee) 

Thou art conceived because of Seth (in thee ). 14 

This embodiment of the two gods in the person of Pharaoh is another 
instance of the peculiar dualism that expresses a totality as an equilibri¬ 
um of opposites. In later times, when the titulary of the king had be¬ 
come standardized, it is no longer found; but the gods Horus and Seth 
are then used in art to express a similar idea. In symbolical designs con¬ 
nected with the king they appear as representatives of Lower and Upper 
Egypt when “the Union of the Two Lands” is represented, for instance, 
or in abbreviated renderings of the Scd festival (Fig. 25). They are al¬ 
ways co-operating, and their antithetical gestures signify that the land 
in its totality honors or serves the king. Horus and Seth arc therefore 
called rfy.'wy, “the partners”; and their use in art tallies well with the 
ancient texts in which dicy are said to be harmoniously combined in the 
single person of Pharaoh. 

But this solidarity of the gods contrasts strangely with their mytho¬ 
logical relationship. In the religious texts Horus and Seth form a pair, 
too, but the bond between them consists of an imperishable hostility. It 
is usual to translate the antagonism between the two gods from the 
sphere of cosmology, where it belongs, to that of politics, by postulat- 
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ing an ancient conflict between Upper Egypt (Seth) and I^owcr Egypt 
(Horus). Since we know that the unity of Egypt was achieved by the 
conquest of an Upper Egyptian king, Mcncs, the theory requires that 
the opposite movement, in which Horus (lower Egypt) was vic¬ 
torious. have taken place in prehistoric times. This chimera comes into 
being by the unjustifiable projection into prehistory of symbols which 
derive their meaning from the dual monarchy as created by Mencs and 
which therefore cannot be tom from that context. 1 * The theory, more¬ 
over, liars the way to an understanding of an important aspect of royalty 
which was actually expressed when the king was viewed as Horus-and- 
Seth. 

Horus and Seth were the antagonists per sc— the mythological sym¬ 
bols for all conflict-* Strife is an element in the universe which cannot 
be ignored; Seth is perennially subdued by Horus but never destroyed. 
Both Horus and Seth arc wounded in the struggle, but in the end there is 
a reconciliation: the static equilibrium of the cosmos is established. Rec¬ 
onciliation, an unchanging order in which conflicting forces play their 
allotted pan—that is the Egyptian’s view’ of the world and also his con¬ 
ception of the state. If the king is called (and that in early texts) Horus- 
and-Seth, this formula expresses more than "The Two Ladies.” It indi¬ 
cates not merely that the king rules the dual monarchy but that he has 
crushed opposition, reconciled conflicting forces—that he represents an 
unchanging order. 

In practice this aspect of kingship found expression in the numerous 
rites and festivals which we shall discuss and which combined references 
to Upper and Lower Egypt. Moreover, northerners were not at a dis¬ 
advantage in the united kingdom though a southern dynasty reigned. 
Prominent officials and the courtiers buried in squares of graves round 
the tombs of kings of the First I>ynasty 10 include men whose names 
show their devotion to Lower Egyptian gods. Two of the queens of the 
First Dynasty bear names compounded with that of the goddess Ncith of 
Sais in the Delta. It is a mistake to sec in these phenomena — as is common¬ 
ly done — proof of practical wisdom only. The king's epithet “Horos-and- 
Seth" carries religious implications. The structure and practices of the 
new' state show a distinct integration of religious zeal and expediency. 

Mcncs’ creation of a new capital for united Egypt must be viewed in 
the same light.** Just south of the apex of the Delta, near modem Cairo, 
land on the west of the Nile was reclaimed, and a fortress, “The White 
Walls” (later named “Memphis"), was constructed. The character of 

•See bdow. p. III. 
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the structure bore an obvious relationship to the recent date of the coun¬ 
try’s pacification. The name proclaimed it as the stronghold of a king 
who came from the South. In historical times the color of the North was 
red, that of the South, white.** On the southern side of the fortress a new 
temple was founded and dedicated to the god Ptah. It may be significant 
that one of this god’s epithets was in later times “The (Upper Egyptian) 
King of the Two Lands," 1 * The name of the new sanctuary is, in any 
case, full of meaning: “Balance of the Two Lands, in which the Upper 
Egyptian Land and the Lower Egyptian I-and have been weighed." The 
name of the temple in the new capital explicidy proclaims the established 
equilibrium. 

We have now gauged the full spiritual significance of Mcnes' achieve¬ 
ment. The Egyptians always recognized it. Yet in their mode of thinking 
a historical innovation of such importance could be only the unfolding 
of a preordained order, the manifestation of what had always been po¬ 
tentially present.** Moreover, they retained as much as possible of the 
ceremonies and usages which Mencs had introduced. Thus, for over 
three thousand years, the coronation of Pharaoh took place at Memphis 
and culminated in a double ceremony which in all likelihood goes back 
to the days when Mcnes had completed his new’ capital, since it is called 
"Union of the Two Lands; Circuit of the White Walls.” We should 
be wrong if we estimated this tradirion to be commemorative of Mencs’ 
deeds. Ritual is concerned with the present in which it is performed. 
Through the retention of these ancient ceremonies in the coronation of 
each successive king, his succession became to some extent a rc-cnact- 
ment of the original event, participating in its virtue and reaffirming 
its purpose. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATION: THE 
MEMPHITE THEOLOGY 

B y rare good fortune we possess a text which, to all appearances, 
originated in an early phase of the Egyptian monarchy and which 
embodies, by implication, a theory of kingship. It seems indicated 
that we should present the document at this point. But that procedure en¬ 
tails peculiar difficulties. For this text, the “Memphite Thcology,’ ,, pre¬ 
sents both the views and the mythological figures by which kingship was 
interpreted by the Egyptians throughout their long history and which 
our Book I is, in its entirety, intended to explain. We shall, then, be 
obliged to anticipate subsequent chapters and to present here some¬ 
what apodictically conclusions which will be substantiated later. 

The Memphite Theology presents the religious teaching for Menes’ 
new capital. It combines views which we can recognize as new, since 
they concern the new foundation; others which we suspect to be new 
because they run counter to common Egyptian beliefs and could hardly 
have gained acceptance if they had not been part of the great movement 
at the dawn of his tor)'. Other doctrines again seem to be rooted in 
Egyptian, or even African, traditions of the greatest antiquity. 

The text is a cosmology: it describes the order of creation and makes 
the land of Egypt, as organized by Menes, an indissoluble part of that 
order. Ptah, the genius loci, to whom a temple south of the wall of Mem¬ 
phis had been dedicated, is proclaimed the Creator of All; ami in an argu¬ 
ment of astonishing boldness and profundity the intellectual advantages 
of monotheism arc comtiined with the variety of recognized Egyptian 
gods. But these remarkable speculations (for which the text is famous) 
form only its middle part, our Section V, set in a treatise upon the place 
of society in nature. It is characteristic of the Egyptian view of kingship 
that it should be clarified within such a context. 

The document, in its present damaged state, suggests a division into 
six parts; there may have been more, or sections which now seem sepa¬ 
rate may originally have been joined together. It is exceptionally difficult 
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to judge in this matter, since the text is not formally subdivided. The 
transition from our Section V to Section VI, for instance, shows that 
the literary construction is of the flimsiest; the text consists simply of a 
succession of statements (or, in the ease of rhe related Mystery Play of 
the Succession [chap. 11], of scenes) which, from a formal point of 
view, arc all equivalent and in no way subordinated to one another. 1 
As literary forms, these early texts are most primitive. 

Section l is badly damaged, but the main themes are recognizable. On 
the one hand, the land of Egypt is proclaimed to have its being in the 
creator-god Ptah-Ta-Tjenen, Ptah “the Risen Land.” On the other 
hand, reference is made to the appearance of a united country urdcr one 
king. What is left of this section reads: 

.... Ptah, that ii, this [land] named with the Great Name of 
Ta Tjenen. 

He who unified this [land] has appeared as King of Upper Egypt 
and as King of Lower Egypt.' 

The succeeding sentence states that Arum, the sun-god-crcator of com¬ 
mon Egyptian beliefs, acknowledged that Ptah had created him and all 
the other gods. The significance of this phrase will become clear as we 
proceed. 

The various references to “the land” have to be understood with some 
appreciation of that polyphony of meaning which the Egyptians loved. 
It means the country, Egypt, with all that it contains. But it also means 
the fertile soil, and as such it is one with the creator Ptah-Ta-T)cncn. 
The “Risen Land" possesses, again, a multiple significance. I: alludes 
to the universal Egyptian belief that creation started with the emergence 
of a mound, the Primeval Hill, above the waters of chaos.* Ptah, the 
fruitful earth, is one with this hill—the starting-point of all that is, even 
of life itself. But the epithet alludes, at the same time, to the land which 
Mcnes had reclaimed from the marsh waters to build Memphis and the 
temple of Ptah; and it furthermore alludes to the “Great Land," the 
name of the province of This, which, as we shall sec, possessed some 
significance for the new theology. 

Section II deals with the end of conflict w hich precedes the establish¬ 
ment of order both in the universe and in the state. The gods Horns and 
Seth, contending for the rulership of Egypt, arc separated; and Geb, the 
earth-god, acts as arbiter. He first divides the country between the two, 
but he regrets this decision and rescinds it, giving the whole land to 
Homs. The two crowns of Upper and of Lower Egypt arc now said to 

* See below, chap. I). 
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“grow” from the head of Homs; and Homs appears in the role of 
Mcnes (a role assumed by each king at his coronation) “uniting the 
lands” in his single mle. The Ennead, or nine gods, who assist, represent, 
as we shall see,* a formula which expresses the relation between king 
and gods. The text is damaged at the beginning of this section; 


.... the Ennead gathered to him (Geb) and he separated Homs and Seth.He 

prevented them from quarreling and installed Seth as Upper Egyptian king, in Upper 
Egypt, at the place where he waa bom, in Su (near ileraklcopolia). And Geb put I lorua 
as lower Egyptian king in Lower Egypt, at the place where his father was drowned, 
at the “Half of the Two Lands'' (probably near Memphis). And ao Hums was in hit 
place, and Seth was in his place; and they agreed with each other as regards the Two 
Lands in Ajan (opposite Cairo), which it the frontier (or separation) of the Two 
Lands. 


It suited Geb'a heart ill that the portion of Homs was like that of Seth, and to Geb 
gave his heritage (entirely) to Horns, that is, the son of his son, his eldest (literally, 
“hit opener-of-the-bodv”). 


Geb calls Homs an "opencr-of-thc-body" with a reference to rite fact 
that he was a firstborn son. Homs is then identified with the wolf-god, 
Upwaut, whose name means “Opcncr-of-thc-Ways," and whose ensign 
is closely associated with Pharaoh at all great ceremonies, as we shall 
see . 4 

The treatment of Homs in this text is remarkable. At the first divi¬ 
sion of the land. Seth goes to the place where he was bom, l>ut Homs to 
the place where his father was drowned. Homs, in contrast to Seth, 
seems to appear not as king in his own right but as the legitimate suc¬ 
cessor to his father Osiris. And, again, when Geb changes his mind and 
assigns the whole country' to Horns, he justifies his act by acclaiming 
Homs as the eldest son of his predecessor, Homs assumes kingship over 
the Two l-ands, not as conqueror, hut as rightful heir. If we remember 
that this text was probably composed in the reign of Mencs, a i lorus 
king who had just conquered Egypt, we can gauge the relative impor¬ 
tance, to the Egyptian mind, of historical and theological faers.f 

It is interesting that Geb acts as arbiter. He was doubly entitled to do 
so, as father of Osiris and as earth-god. J In the first function he could 
act as head of the family with primitive, but universally acknowledged, 
authority. As god of the earth he was obviously concerned in a division 
of the land of Egypt. His successive decisions clearly' represent the 
mythological form in which the whole complex of ideas involved in 
Mcnes’ dual monarchy could be expressed; the fundamental view of a 
world in static equilibrium between conflicting forces (Homs and 
Seth) ; the kingship of Upper and Lower Egypt as the corresponding 

*See below, cK*p. If. tSec above, p. 9. J See bdow, dup. If. 
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political form; and withal a rulcrship vested in the person of a single 
king. 

The text, continuing, reasserts the relation between the land and 
Ptah—a relationship which was the subject of Section I also.* 

Horus stood (as king) over the land. And so became united this country named with 
its Great Name, Ta-Tjencn-who-is-to-the-south-of-his-wall. the Lord of Eternity. 

The two "Great in Magic" (the crowns) grew out of his head. Thus it was that 
llonis appeared as King of Upper Egypt and as King of Lower Egypt whe united the 
Two Lands in the province of Ihe (White) Wall, at the place where the Two lands 
are united. 

Now follows a ritual act signifying the acquiescence of the two parts of 
Egypt in the union. The heraldic plants—sedge 3* for Upper, papyrus 

for Ix>wer, Egypt—are placed at the entrance of the temple of Ptah: 

It happened that sedge and papyrus were put at the two ourer gates of the temple of 
Ptah. That means: Homs and Seth, who bore with each other and united in fraternising 
so that their quarrel is ended wherever they may be. They are united in th: temple of 
Ptah. the “Balance of the Two Lands in which Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt have 
been weighed.” 

Section III is very much damaged. It seems that the text, after having 
established the succession of Homs as rightful heir, now turns to his 
predecessor, Osiris, and explains the relation of this god to Ptah and to 
the new capital. Too much is lost for us to judge this relationship. 
Memphis is said to derive its significance as the "granary” of Egypt 
from the fact that Osiris was buried there. This statement is repeated in 
Section VI, where it is better preserved. 

Section IV deals with the construction of the royal castle at Memphis, 
mentioned just before as the place where Osiris was buried and impor¬ 
tant also as the scat of authority over the whole of Egypt established by 
Mcncs. But the text is too damaged to allow further comment. 

Section V is the famous exposd of the sole crcatorship of Ptah, a closely 
reasoned theological argument which reduces the gods of Egypt to as¬ 
pects or manifestations of Ptah. We shall be better able to appreciate its 
meaning when our study has progressed further,* but we nay sum¬ 
marize it here. It is argued that every thing that exists found its origin 
in the conceptions of Ptah’s mind (“heart”), which were objectified by 
being pronounced by his “tongue." In this process of creation, one god 
after the other came into being; and through them Ptah evolved the 
visible and invisible universe and all living creatures, as well as justice, 
the arts, etc. This account imparts, at the same time, the character of an 
established order, valid for all time, to the phenomenal world. The cities 

• See below, chaps. 13 and 1S. 
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and sanctuaries of Egypt are pan of this order. And the final phrase of 
the section closes the circle: while it had started by stating that the gods 
came forth from Ptah, objectified conceptions of his mind, it ends by 
making those gods “enter into their bodies” (statues) of all kinds of 
material—stone, metal, or wood—which had grown oot of the earth, 
that is. out of Ptah. 

The text starts with a scries of eight equations in which the poly¬ 
theism of Egypt is taken into account, but superimposed upon it is the 
novel thought of the ultimate oneness of the divine. The gods arc de¬ 
clared to be manifestations of Ptah. The number eight is chosen in 
deference to a widely held view of creation which acknowledged the 
sun-god as creator* but maintained at the same time that the sun had 
been brought forth from the waters of chaos by eight strange gods, who 
were no more than a conceptualizing of chaos, as their names (Dark¬ 
ness, Primeval Ocean, etc.) testify.f Here, then, was a point where the 
Memphite Theology' could build up a claim for Ptah as Creator; here 
were divinities older than the sun. Our text maintains that even these— 
in other words, chaos—were of the substance of Ptah, uncreated manifes¬ 
tations of his being.* Thus the second of the eight equations runs: 
“Ptah—Nun the father who begat Atum.” Nun is the primeval ocean 
from which Atum, the creator-sun, came forth. But Ptah is manifest in 
every god. hence in Atum: “Ptah—the Great One who is heart and 
tongue of the Ennead.” The Great One stands for Atum. u’ho created 
the Ennead of Heliopolis and who is called its heart and tongue because 
these are the organs of creation, according to the Memphite Theology. 
The epithet is no doubt given here because it throws the unique power 
of Ptah in bold relief: even Atum, generally worshiped as the creator 
of gods and cosmos, is but an emanation of Ptah. 

The eight equations appear under a heading which reads: “The gods 
who came forth from Ptah”;’ the)' present the whole theology of the 
text as a formula. But the theory is then stated once more in the form of 
a narrative of creation. And there we can watch how die ancient Egyp¬ 
tian language—which, as an instrument of expression for a mentality 
tending toward the concrete, is ill equipped to frame abstract thoughts— 
is made the vehicle of some truly astonishing abstracdons. The author 
expresses no less than the conviction that the basis of existence is spiritual: 
ideas conceived by the Creator and objectified by his utterances. The 
text expresses this by describing the "heart” and the "tongue" as the 
organs of crcarion. These terms are concrete enough. But we should 

• See below, chap, 13 and p. 232. f Sec below, pp. 154-53. 
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misread our document completely if we took them at their face value. 
We know from numerous other texts that “heart" stands for “intellect,” 
“mind,” and even “spirit." The “tongue" is realizing thought; it trans¬ 
lates concepts into actuality by means of “Hu"—authoritative utter¬ 
ance.* We must, then, read these passages as the true Egyptian equiva¬ 
lent of John’s "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” The Egyptian mode of expression strikes 
us as clumsy because we assume involuntarily that a more abstract 
mode was available; but, of course, it was not. 

(There) originated in the heart and on the tongue (of Ptah) (something) in the 
image of Aram. 

Great and exalted is Ptah who bequeathed his power to all the gods and ihcir Ka's 1 
through his heart and on his tongue. 

It happened that heart and tongue prevailed over (all other) members, considering* 
that he (Ptah) is (as heart) in every body, (as tongue) in every mouth, of all gods, 
people, beasts, crawling crcarurcs, and whatever else lives, whde he thinks (as heart) 
and commands (as tongue) everything that he wishes. 

Every divine word came into being through that which was thought by the heart and 
commanded by the tongue. 

And thus the Ka’s were made and the Hemsut 1 * were created—they that make all 
sustenance and all food—by this speech (that was thought by the heart and was spoken 
by the tongue). 

(And so justice is done to him) who docs what is liked, (and evil is done to him) who 
does what is hated. 

And so life is given to the peaceful, death to the criminal. 

And so are done all labor and all arts, the anion of the arms, the going cf legs, the 
movement of all members according to this command which was thought by the heart 
and issued from the tongue and which constitutes the significance of all things. 

Here we find, then, expressed in a most refractory medium, a statement 
proclaiming the unity of the divine, its spiritual character, and its im¬ 
manence in living nature." 

We have omitted a theological argument which once again establishes 
that the thought and utterance of Ptah underlies Arum’s work of crea¬ 
tion, and a similar assertion follows the lines we have quoted. After that 
we read: “And so Ptah rested (or was satisfied) after he had made all 
things and all divine words." Ir has been argued" that these “divine 
words" really stood for a “divine order” in which "all things" found 
their appropriate places. The expression would rather seem once more to 
emphasize Ptah’s peculiar process of creation through utterance of 
thought. For such “creative speech" turns each divine word into the 
causa materialis , causa formalis, and causa mod ern of an element of creation 
—all in one. 1 * 

• See below, pp, 51 aivl 61, 
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It is true, however, that the text describes how Ptah established 
a certain order. Our quotation explained that gods and other living 
beings, nay, their very life and the mechanics of their life, derived 
from Ptah's action as a demiurge. And the text continues by ascribing 
to him the establishment of the religious order of the land, namely, 
the local cults and all their peculiarities down to the very shapes in 
which the gods were worshiped, for their statues were made by Ptah 
and that from material “grown" upon him as earth-god. 

He created the (local) gods, he made the cities, he founded the provincial division*; 
he put the god* in their places of worship, he fixed their offerings, he founded their 
chapel*. He made their bodies resemble that which pleased their hearts (i.c., the forms 
in which the ) 1 wished to be manifest) . And so the gods entered into their bodies of every 
kind of wood, of every kind of stone, of every kind of day. of every itind of dunjg which 
grows upon him, in which they have taken form. Thus all the gods and their Ka's arc at 
one with him, content and united with the lord of the Two Land*. : * 

The diversified cults of all Egypt appear here as sanctioned by, or 
even due to, the initiative of the god of the united country. Our text 
thus imparts unity of a sort even to them. 

Sfctwn VI continues to elaborate the dose connection between the 
god and the land of Egypt by speaking about Memphis, the site of the 
temple of Ptah and the new capital of the country. Memphis is said to 
have a special significance for the “sustenance" of Egypt, and this fact 
is explained by the presence on its soil of the interred body of Osiris. 
The text acknowledges that Osiris had not always been connected with 
Memphis. He reached the city in the water of the Nile. Like the later 
myth, it speaks of Osiris’ drowning, after which his body was drawn 
ashore by Isis and Nephthys. But the word “drowning” has connotations 
in connection with this god to which the straightforward translation 
cannot do justice. 1 * The paradox of Osiris (with which we shall 
deal later in chap. 15) consists precisely in this — that in death the god 
becomes a center of vitalizing force. Hence the Nile, and especially the 
Nile in flood, counts as a manifestation of him. Osiris' connection w ith 
the river is not, therefore, rendered adequately by the statement that 
he was destroyed by the water — that he was drowned. The god was in 
the waters, and w r e have translated the verb here “to float." The notion 
that the god is the active force in, the beneficial influence of, the inunda¬ 
tion can be expressed with the concreteness requisite in myth only by 
describing the anthropomorphic figure of Osiris as floating or sub¬ 
merged, “drowned,” in the river;* the "finding” of Osiris, u'hich our 
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text describes as the recovery of his body by Isis and Nephthyt, is rep¬ 
resented in the ritual by the lifting-up of a jar of fresh Nile water. The 
statement that Osiris was buried at the new capital proclaimed it the 
center from which the vitalizing forces radiated. Hence Memphis could 
be said to be the “granary .... where the sustenance of the Two 
Lands is taken care of.*' 

Since the text acknowledges explicitly that Osiris was not at home 
at Memphis, one may ask whence he “reached” that city. We are in¬ 
clined to think of Abydos, contrary to current opinion. \Vc shall con¬ 
sider the claims of Abydos in detail below r , M but wx may ask here why 
the god should be related to the capital founded by Mcnes at the apex of 
the Delta. It would seem, as we shall see, that Osiris was the dead an¬ 
cestor of the kings of Mcnes’ line, and the significance of dead kings— 
in ancient Egypt as in modem Africa—u r as so great that no blessing 
could rest upon the transference of the royal residence from thcThinitc 
nome, in which Abydos is situated, unless the ancestral figure of Osiris 
was brought into a definite relationship with the new site. The Nile, 
in which Osiris was manifest and which streamed past Memphis as past 
Abydos. offered a means of creating a relationship that was expressed 
mythologically in the story of the rescue of Osiris* body from the 
waters. 

The Memphite Theology, like the myth, ascribes the actual rescue to 
Isis and Nephthys; but the Theology, in contrast with the myth, in¬ 
sists that the goddesses acted on the orders of Horus. It agrees in this 
with the pyramid texts where Horus, the living king, appears as the in¬ 
stigator of all acts benefiting Osiris, his late predecessor.* 

The text continues by describing the fate of Osiris after burial. His is 
a rw'ofold destiny: he joins the sun-god in his daily circuit, but he also 
joins “the Court of Ptah-Ta-Tjcnen,” who must dwell where Ptah is 
god, within the earth. In fact, he “becomes earth. 7 This is the crucial 
phrase in this section, since it explains (as it did also in Sec. Ill) the 
extraordinary fertility of the region of Memphis where Osiris is buried 
Immediately after the interment of Osiris comes the statement that 
Horus ascended the throne; and with this the text ends. This section 
reads: 

Granary of the god (Ptah-Ta-Tjencn) was the Great Throne (Memphis) which re¬ 
joices the hearts of the gods who arc in the temple of Ptah, Mistress of Life (epithet of 
temple), where the sustenance of the Two Lands is taken care of, because Osins floated 
in hisf water. Isis and Nephthys perceived it. The)- saw him and were aghast. But 

• See below, pp. 114 and IIS. f See below, pp. 190-Vt. 
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Horns ordered Isis and Ncphthys to grasp Osiris without delay and to prevent him from 
floating away. They turned their heads in time, and thus they let him reach land. 

He entered the Secret Gates (of the Netherworld?), the glory of the Lords of Eter¬ 
nity (the dead), in step with Him who shines in the Horizon (the sun), on the path of 
Re, in the Great Throne (Memphis). 

He 'pined the court and fraternized with the gods of Ta-Tjenen, Ptah, Lord of Years. 

Thus Osiris became earth in the Royal Castle on the north side of this land which 
he had reached. His son Horus appeared as king of Upper Egypt and as king of Lower 
Egypt in the arms of his father Osiris in the presence of the gods ihit were before him 
and that were behind him. 

If we now consider the Memphite Theology as a whole, the most re¬ 
markable feature, besides its spiritual view of creation, is the manner in 
which reality and mythology are intermingled. It is true that all the 
personages are gods; but we have already seen in our Introduction that 
Egyptian art presents Pharaoh consistently as a deity, and we shall pres¬ 
ently deal with similar inscriptional evidence. In Section II the gods 
Horus and Seth arc contending, but the subject of their quarrel is do¬ 
minion over Egypt; and we have seen that Pharaoh is occasionally called 
“Horus-and-Seth” to indicate that his rule marks the end of discord.* 
Section V, the account of creation, ends by assigning to die Creator the 
kingly title "Lord of the Two Lands,” while the concluding Section Y T I 
is explicitly concerned with the capital, Memphis, and with the myth of 
Osiris. The locale of die action is, in fact, not mythological but real. It 
is Memphis, and, more precisely, the royal castle, the newly established 
scat of authority for the united country, which is the place where Osiris 
is interred; and the figure of Osiris is not exclusively at home in mythol¬ 
ogy either. Each king, at death, becomes Osiris (chap. 10), just as each 
king, in life, appears "on the throne of Horus”; each king is Horus 
(chap. 3). It is then possible that the Horus who appears at the end of 
the text as king of Egypt in the arms of his father Osiris (though the lat¬ 
ter is dead and buried) is not only the god but also the king; rather, it is 
the royal succession as it appears upon the superhuman plane which is 
here referred to, and the question whether Horus and Osiris arc here 
gods or kings is, for the Egyptian, meaningless. These gods arc the late 
king and his successor; these kings are those gods. 

There is unequivocal evidence that this is so. The embrace of Horus 
and the dead Osiris, with which our text ends, is realized, as we shall 
see (chap. II), by a ritual in the Mystery Play of the Succession; here 
the new king acts in person, and the burial of his father is performed in 
effigy. The embrace is a true communion of spirits, involving the actual 
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ruler and his deceased predecessor in a rite performed at the accession 
of each new king; in the same way it appears, timeless, in the Memphite 
Theology involving the gods Horus and Osiris. Better than any other 
feature of Egyptian kingship, it shows that the monarchy was conceived 
as a reality in the world of the gods no less than in the world of men. 

It is for this reason that we find a theory of kingship implied in a cos* 
mological text. Nature itself could not be conceived without the king of 
Egypt. The Memphite Theology shows this specifically; it demon¬ 
strates that the dual monarchy, centered in Memphis, realized a divine 
plan. The order of society as established by Mcncs is presented as part 
of the cosmic order. 

Let us, then, consider of what the Egyptian theory of kingship con¬ 
sists. One proposition, that the king is divine, we have mentioned al¬ 
ready. The other proposition is even more remarkable. It is clearly indi¬ 
cated that kingship is conceived in its profoundcst aspect, on the plane of 
the gods, as involving two generations. 

We have seen, in commenting upon the second section of the Theol¬ 
ogy, that Horus is acknowledged by the assembled gods, through Gcb, 
not because he possesses greater power than Seth, but solely because he 
is the eldest son of Osiris and the legitimate heir. And in the final 
phrases of the text we found again that Horus and Osiris are insepa¬ 
rable, even at the moment when Horus appears as the ruler of Egypt, 
after the burial of his father. It seems that the actual occupancy of the 
throne creates a fusion of the powers of the late king and his successor. 

This view is peculiarly Egyptian, though it is not unconnected with 
the more widely held belief that the king is divine. It is, therefore, im¬ 
portant to determine the relation of the two propositions which make up 
the Egyptian theory of kingship. 

The basic view’, namely that rulcrship implies characteristics denied 
to the common man, is a conventional one. In primitive societies, and 
among them many in East Africa, the chieftain is also the medicine man 
or magician; in other words, he is believed to entertain closer relation¬ 
ship with the powers in nature than other men. 1 * The African “rain¬ 
maker-king" is a well-knouTi example of this type of ruler. Of the Din- 
ka tribe it is said: “A rainmaker is buried in a cattle byre, which con¬ 
tinues to be used (as was the royal castle of Memphis where Osiris was 

buried).He is said to take the food of the community into the 

grave, so when the next season arrives a hole is dug at the side of the 
byre so that the food may come out again.” 1 * And of the Komde: "The 
health of the ... . [Chungu] (chieftain) and the welfare of the whole 
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community were inseparably bound up together. A Chungu in health 
and vigour meant a land yielding its fruits, rain coming in its season, 
evil averted.”* 0 Much farther to the west the king of Jukun is addressed 
as “Azum'o (our guinea com), Afyewo (our ground nuts), Asoizco (our 

beans).The king of Jukun is therefore able to control the rain and 

winds. A succession of droughts or bad harvests is ascribed to his negli¬ 
gence or to the waning of his strength, and he is accordingly secretly 
strangled.”* 1 We insist on this widespread aspect of kingship in Africa 
to indicate the premises upon which Mcncs’ position rested. We know 
that King Scorpion, who probably preceded Mencs, was considered an 
incarnation of the god Horus; we may then assume for the predynastic 
period the belief that the chieftains were charged with the power of 
divinity. The unification increased the significance of kingship; it did 
not destroy any of its aspects. The superhuman associations remained 
valid. The uncertain services which the medicine man had given to the 
community became institutionalized. Kingship in Egypt remained the 
channel through which the powers of nature flowed into the body politic 
to bring human endeavor to fruition. 

Now this view of kingship entailed, furthermore, two generations. 
If the living ruler is the intermediary between men and nature, his 
potency continues to profit the community even after his death. This 
belief is, again, widespread. The dead rulers of Uganda continue 
to give audiences and to advise their people through oracles. Other 
tribes, too, seek advice at the tombs of their dead rulers in times of per¬ 
plexity and do not bury them before the succession is regulated.** The 
Kizibu know of a supreme god but actually w-orship the spirit of an an¬ 
cient king who now rules the dead. Nyakang, the dead ruler of the Shil- 
luk, plays a much greater part in their religious life than the supreme 
deity Juok and sends them rain and crops.** We have just seen that the 
rainmaker of the Dinka is supposed to take the food of the people with 
him in death. In Egypt the power of the buried king was seen to break 
forth from the earth in which he rested: plants sprouting, Nile waters 
flooding the banks, the moon and Orion rising from the horizon—all 
were manifestations of his vital power.* But it is at this point that we 
leave the sphere of universal primitive thought for that of peculiarly 
Egyptian conceptions. In Egypt the dead kings were represented by a 
single divine figure; each one, at death, became the chthonic god Osiris, 
manifest in the various phenomena which come forth from the earth 
after apparent death. Hence the succession of earthly rulers assumed an 

• See below, chap. 15. 
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unchanging mythological form, Horus succeeding Osiris, at each new 
succession, forever.** 

The tendency to interpret changes in unchanging mythological terms 
is strong in Egypt. Wc have found it necessary to point this ou: when 
describing Egyptian art.* Wc have also met it in the motif of the con¬ 
tending gods. Horus and Seth, who stand for all conflict and strife in na¬ 
ture and the state, with Horus victorious in a srablc equilibrium of op¬ 
posing powers. The Egyptians viewed the world as essentially static. 
The incidents of history, therefore, lacked ultimate reality. It is true 
that kings died and that one ruler succeeded another, but this merely 
proved to the Egyptian that the essential quality of kingship could not be 
the prment , “this king rules”; it had to be the perfectum , “this lung has 
ascended the throne,” or, in mythological terms, "Horus has succeeded 
Osiris.” Throughout Egyptian history the texts reflect a curious mood 
of recent achievement: “the land has been united; discord has been ter¬ 
minated; the king has ascended the throne; he has placed truth in the place 
of falsehood.”f 

It is on this very note that the Memphite Theology ends. The con¬ 
cluding phrases which show Horus in the embrace of his father, though 
the latter is buried and has become earth, show that death does not de¬ 
stroy the kings. There is a mystic communion between father ind son 
at the moment of succession, a unity and continuity of divine power 
which suggests a stream in which the individual rulers come and go like 
waves. 


• Sec *U«c. 9 . 
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THE KING’S PERSON: HORUS 

A. HORUS, THE GREAT GOD, LORD OF HEAVEN 

I T is well in keeping with the theory of kingship, which is set forth in 
the Memphite Theology and which remained valid throughout the 
existence of Pharaonic Egypt, that the king is commonly referred to 
as I loros. Sometimes the name is qualified—“Homs who is in the cas¬ 
tle”—but there is no doubt that the divinity of Pharaoh was specifically 
conceived as a sharing of essentials with the god I Iorus, even though 
the being of the deity was not exhausted by his incarnation in the living 
ruler of Egypt. It may be well to consider belief in the king's divinity in 
general before inquiring into its specific form. 

In many texts Pharaoh is called simply “the god” ( netjer ), or “the 
good god" (netjer ntjtr). The Egyptians, then, shared with many primi¬ 
tives, with the Romans, the Japanese, and die English as late as the reign 
of Charles II,' the belief that their ruler possessed supernatural powers. 
We have referred to this belief as a widely observed fact at the end of the 
preceding chapter, but we may, for a moment, consider its foundations. 

The view' that the blood royal differs in some essential respect from 
ordinary men is both normal and reasonable. Without it one cannot ac¬ 
count for the distinction between the hereditary’ monarch and a usurper 
or the elected head of a republic. In our parlance the usual attitude to¬ 
ward royalty finds expression in circumloaitions like "His Majesty” or 
“Your Royal Highness.” The attitude originates, quite simply and di¬ 
rectly, in the sense of awe—the experience of majesty undergone in the 
royal presence. And this experience is dependent on neither deliberate 
thought or political conviction nor the characteristics which the prince as 
an individual may possess. On the contrary, it springs precisely from the 
nonpersonal, symbolical qualities with which his office equips the mon¬ 
arch and w hich the ceremonial of the court is calculated to accentuate. 

It is almost impossible for most of us to imagine the depth and direct¬ 
ness of this, the fundamental, reaction to royalty. Modem monarchies 
scan to survive on the strength of tradition only, and we must turn to 
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the primitives to observe kingship as a living force in communal life. 
There we find every degree of differentiation betw een king and com¬ 
moner, from the temporary distinction of a leader in war down to the 
recognition of total difference which W'c mean W'hcn w'c speak of the 
divine kings.* The subject of the divine kings has been thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated, but the evidence from Egypt presents problems of its own 
which we must now face. 

Pharaoh is Horus, and of this god little enough is known. His symbol 
is the falcon j^, but w e do not know' whether the bird was thought in 
some way to be merely the god’s manifestation; w'hcthcr the god was 
embodied, temporarily or permanently, in a single bird or in the species 
as a whole; or whether the falcon was used as a sign referring to a much 
more intangible divinity. The latter possibility does not exclude the oth¬ 
ers, and modem parallels suggest, as w'e shall scc,f that we must not ex¬ 
pea a rigid doctrine on matters of this type but rather a fluid belief of 
interrelationship which may assume almost any specific form. 

Horus is generally called ‘‘the Great God. the Lord of Heaven”; and 
texts call up a strangely compelling image. The bird has acquired gi¬ 
gantic proportions, as in a vision. His outstretched w’ings are the sky, 
his fierce eyes sun and moon. The speckled breast of the falcon is seen 
when, toward evening, the clear Egyptian sky becomes spotted with 
feathery clouds. And since these share the glories of sunrise and sunset, 
Horus is called “feathered in many hues.” He is also called “wide 
breasted";* and the winds, especially the north wind, arc his breath. 
This image is obviously of great antiquity, but it casts its spell through¬ 
out Egyptian history. 'Hie New Kingdom still uses it; “Thou an the 
god who came first into being when no (other) god had yet come into 
existence, w hen no name of any thing had vet been proclaimed. When 
thou openest thine eyes so as to see, it becomes light for everyone."* In 
Ptolemaic times the god is still addressed as “the venerable bird in 
whose shadow is the wide earth; Lord of the Two Lands under w’hosc 
wings is the circuit of heaven; the falcon radiating light from his eyes." 4 

This visionary conception of I iorus is not found in pictorial art. For 
art requires definiteness. It cannot well render the allusions and associa¬ 
tions of language, poetry, and the poetical intuitions of the popular 
mind. Oticc, however, in the formative phase of Egyptian culture when 
experiments were common, the sky was rendered as the outspread wings 
of the great god (Fig. 17). The design is instruaive. In the first place, 
we find already here, on a simple ivory comb belonging to a courtier of 

• See beknr, p. 62, f Sec below, p. 167. 
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the First Dynasty, a completely symbolical design including standard 
motifs of classical Egyptian art. The great wings which render the sky 
span the distance between, and seem supported by, two verticals which 
have the shape of the uvs scepter, denoting “welfare.” In the Old King¬ 
dom (Fig. 19) a similar combination sometimes frames the name of the 
king. The sky symbol above is then the hieroglyph pel; and below we 
find the double-headed hieroglyph of the earth-god Akcru, a feature ab¬ 
sent on the older comb. 

The Old Kingdom design is relevant to our subject. It proclaims that 
the ruler acts within a harmony betw een heaven and earth, which means 
welfare. The design alludes at the same time to a well-known epithet 
of the king, “Lord of that which the sun encircles.” The wings of heaven 
and the mts scepters on the comb form so curious a combination that 
we must assume them to express the same thought as the more complete 
Old Kingdom framework, and that the more so since the comb, too, 
show's the king's name inclosed by the design. It is written with a 
snake and set in a panel crowned by the falcon,* exactly as on the stela 
reproduced on our title-page. On the comb the god Horus is thus rep¬ 
resented a second time, first as the Lord of Heaven whose outspread 
wings are the sky, and second as incarnate in the king named in the 
panel. He appears a third time, in the boat above the w.ngs, as the sun 
sailing across the sky. As such he is known from the First Dynasty to 
Greek times as “Harakhtc,” Horus of the “Horizon” or of the "Land 
of Sunrise."' In the clumsy parlance of modem science we say that 
Homs was a sun-god as well as a sky-god; and we often forget that 
the spurious precision of such terms may effectively preclude an under¬ 
standing of their true significance and suggest inconsistencies which 
arc of our own making. Since Homs was a god of heaven, the most 
powerful object in the sky, the sun, was naturally considered a mani¬ 
festation of his power. 

Later an used a more compact formula to express the association of 
Horus with both sky and sun. It is the winged sun disk, in which the 
wings stand for the expanse of the sky, as on the First Dynasty comb 
(Fig. 20) .* When the god Harakhte is depicted, he appears as a falcon 
or a falcon-headed man crowned by the sun disk (Figs. 36 and 37). 

The association of Homs with the sun is subsidiary to the notion of 
the sky-god. That follow's from the prevalence and persistence of the 
imagery which we have discussed. The god’s name seems suitable for a 
sky-god. “Homs” docs not mean “the falcoo”; the bird is called Irik, and 
there arc various other names for the falcon standards and symbols. 
Horus ( Hrw ) seems to mean “the distant one.”' 
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The king is an embodiment of this god. The epithet of Horus, “the 
Great God," appears also with the names of the kings in the Fourth and 
Fifth Dynasties—Snefru, Khufu (Cheops), and Sahurc. Even Pcpi I is 
called, on his coffin, “The Great God, Lord of the Horizon,” and also 
“Horus of the Horizon, Lord of Heaven.” In the tombs the dead call 
themselves “honored before the Great God,” meaning the dead king. 
They also write in their tombs texts like the following: “Any noble, 
any official, or any man who may destroy any stone or any brick in this 
my tomb, I will be judged with him by the Great God." It has been shown 
that this judgment took place in the Hereafter;* yet the Great God is 
here, too, the king, who remained the leader upon whom the subjects 
continued to depend when they had joined him in death." With the de¬ 
cline of the prestige of royalty in the troubles which actually destroyed 
the Old Kingdom, the epithet “Great God” was replaced by “Good 
God” when texts referred to the living ruler. And in the funerary texts 
the “Great God” envisaged w'as no longer the individual Iwt the mytho¬ 
logical aspect of each dead king—Osiris (chap. 15), who became "The 
Great God, Lord of the West.”" 

It remains to explain why it should have been Horus who was 
thought to be incarnate in the king. It is assumed by most authors (with 
total disregard of the religious nature of the problem) that the explana¬ 
tion is political, namely, that the House of Mencs derived from a region 
worshiping the falcon-god. It is true that the city of Nckhen-Hicrakon- 
polis, within the state of the prc-Mcnitc chieftains, was a center of 
Horus worship. It is also true that in different localities differing mani¬ 
festations of divine power received the main share of the people’s devo¬ 
tion. But these so-called "local gods” were not necessarily unknown 
outside their chief centers of worship, nor were they all equals in the 
estimation of the Egyptians. If Horus, in preference to a dozen or more 
Upper Egyptian gods, came to be looked upon as the animating spirit of the 
ruler of Egypt (Frontispiece), it was because Horus was w idely recog¬ 
nized as a supreme god. We should expect as much on the strength of the 
impressive image in which he was conceived. But there is more tangible 
evidence, too. The symbol of Horus, the falcon on its perch may 
serve in the pyramid texts for the notion “god" in general, or follow, as 
a determinative, the name of any deity. Horus, apparently, was the god 
par excellence. It has even been maintained that the epithet netjer aa, 
“the Great God,” which pertains to Horus pre-eminently, really means 
“the greatest god.” 11 Finally, falcon-gods were worshiped throughout 
Egypt; and, though it is usual to treat these as "local gods" of independ¬ 
ent origin and nature, it is at least as probable that they were prcdynastic 
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differentiations of one and the same deity who had l>een worshiped as 
supreme by the ancestral Egyptians: woWuv ivonirw nop<pfi pia. 1 * 

B. HORUS, SON OF OSIRIS 

Pharaoh, then, is an incarnation of Homs the Great (cst) God, laud 
of I leaven. But the Memphite Theology describes how I iorus, son of 
Osiris, ascends the throne. The question arises, therefore, whether 
these two gods with the same name may or may not be one. 

It seems difficult, at first sight, to bring the elusive and somewhat un¬ 
canny "Homs feathered in many hues” within the family group of the 
Osiris cycle. The figures of Osiris, Isis, and Homs and their adventures, 
as told in the myth, would fit any folk tale. But this very fact should 
make us suspicious. Gods so strikingly human arc without parallel in 
Egypt, and we are probably misled by the tradition that preserved their 
story. The fullest account derives from Plutarch, and the purely human 
characteristics of the main figures may be due to the enlightened age in 
which he wrote. The older Egyptian sources suggest, indeed, that this is 
so. It is true that they nowhere add up to a complete version of the 
myth. But the reliefs anil the texts agree in giving to the members of the 
cycle that admixture of animal features which characterizes most Egyp¬ 
tian gods. Seth, the murderer, is almost always rendered by his enig¬ 
matical animal ^ or as an animal-headed god £. 14 Homs appears 
with equal regularity as a falcon-headed man A relief in Seti l’s 
temple at Abydos (Fig. 18) shows Isis as a falcon-like bird hov¬ 
ering over the prostrate body of Osiris, which, as the myth records, she 
succeeded in reviving for the posthumous conception of his son Homs. 
This pictorial tradition survived in Ptolemaic times; it was also put into 
words, and that already in the Eighteenth Dynasty. In a hymn to Osiris 
it is said that Isis "made shadow with her feathers and made an air cur¬ 
rent with her wings.” She "erected the tiredness of the powerless one" 
and conceived. 11 In the tomb of Queen Nefertari of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, Isis and Nephthys arc shown on either side of the bier as fal¬ 
cons or kites wearing the hieroglyphs of their names upon their heads.** 
But the birdlike characteristics of the personages of the Osiris myth arc 
not a late development and would, in fact, be inexplicable as such. Al¬ 
ready in the pyramid texts, ami also in later tombs, Isis and Nephthys 
bewailing Osiris are often called "The Two Kites"; 11 the comparison 
was no doubt furthered by the shrill plaintive cries which the kite, Falto 
rnilvus , utters when circling aloft; but this poetic fantasy cannot ac¬ 
count for the other instances just quoted. We shall sec presently that 
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Isis has originally nothing to do with the falcon.* Horns, even when 
adoring Osiris, appears as a falcon-headed man. It seems, then, that the 
falcon Homs, god of the sky, is the same as Homs, son of Osiris, and 
that Isis, and occasionally Nephthys, received their birdlike character¬ 
istics through their relation to Homs. 

Another feature of the Egyptian (as contrasted with the Greek) texts 
supports this view. In the conflict with Seth, Homs temporarily loses 
his eye, or is said to be wounded in the eye. This episode is always re¬ 
ferred to Homs, son of Osiris; and the conflict, though it has a most gen¬ 
eral significance, is indeed most often referred to in connection with 
the succession to Osiris' kingship. Yet the story is relevant to Homs 
the heavenly falcon whose eyes were the sun and moon. We find, in 
fact, that the waning moon counts as Homs' ailing eye and that the sun 
is attacked by clouds and thunderstorms which are a manifestation of 
Seth." It is therefore a mistake to separate “Horns, the Great God. 
Lord of I leaven,” from “Horns, son of Osiris,” or to explain their 
identity as due to syncretism in comparatively late times. The two 
gods “Homs” whose titles we have set side by side arc, in reality, one 
and the same. Their identity is also confirmed by an important pyramid 
text which addresses the king as follows: "Thou art Horns, son of Osi¬ 
ris, the eldest god, son of Hathor” (Pyr. 466j). The mother of Horns, son 
of Osiris, is Isis. The name of Hathor Q3 means “House of Homs" 
and refers, with obvious imagery, to her motherhood." But her son is 
Homs. Lord of Heaven. And Osiris is never the husband of Hathor.** 

Seeing inconsistencies in texts like the one we have just quoted means 
ignoring a very fundamental fact. Religious teachings are attempts to 
put into the conceptual form of language notions which cannot be entire¬ 
ly rationalized—"truths" which arc sensed rather than known. The 
function of the king as the intermediary between humanity and the 
powers in nature is one of these notions w’hich can be adumbrated but 
not adequately formulated in words. 

Our own language disposes of many means of expression which arc 
either totally lacking in ancient Egyptian or very poorly represented. 
Abstract nouns, adverbs, and conjunctions which enable us to modulate 
meaning were relatively little used by the Egyptian. His mind tended 
toward the concrete; his language depended upon concrete images and 
therefore expressed the irrational, not by qualifying modifications of a 
principal notion, but by admitting the validity of several avenues of ap¬ 
proach at one and the same timc.f The king is the “sky-god” Homs; he 

• See below, pp. 41—44. t See •!*> pp. 41-42; on. 14, 21. 
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is also Horns the son of his predecessor who had become Osiris at the 
moment of his death. The latter identification—Horus, son of Osiris— 
is appropriate when the king is considered in connection with his father, 
as heir in the legitimate line, as the incumbent of a royalty which in¬ 
volved (in the manner explained in the preceding chapter) two genera¬ 
tions. But, when the avenue of approach is nor the king’s place in the 
succession, or his relationship with the ancestral spirits, or the continu¬ 
ity of kingship; when, on the contrary, the king is considered in the 
fulness of his pow er—then he is Horus, the Great God. 1 ' 

The two viewpoints corresponding to “Horus, son of Osiris,” and 
“Horus, the Great God,” do not exhaust the possible avenues of ap¬ 
proach to kingship. In polytheism the interrelations of rhe gods require 
definition. The king, even as the god Horus, must be brought in relation 
to other deities. Here, again, the scheme of father and son is applied; 
and, w herever there is a local cult, the king appears as the son of the 
deity. It has been thought that this relationship represents a generaliza¬ 
tion of rhe scheme Horus-Osiris.” This view is erroneous. The king is 
the son of Osiris, because Osiris is the deceased ruler u'ho w'as normally 
the father of his successor. The relationship Horus-Osiris has its foun¬ 
dation in the physical fact of fatherhood viewed in the mythological 
context which we have discussed. In connection with the other gods 
the sonship of the king expresses a relationship of intimacy, depend¬ 
ence, and piety; but it is not exclusive. In other words, it is possible 
to find that two male gods, Atum and Monthu, address King Seti 1 as 
“our beloved son"; 11 and Ramses II returns from the Rattle of Kadesh 
to be greeted by the assembled gods with the words: “Welcome be¬ 
loved son of ours!"* 4 Similarly, Tuthmosis 111 appears as son of Atum 
at Mcdinct Habu, as son of Re at Amada, as son of Dedun at Semnch, 
as son of Amon, Ptah, and Hathor at Kamak. All such phrases, but espe¬ 
cially the common “Son of Re,” are subject to considerable elaboration 
on occasion. King Piankhi is made to say in reference to Re: “I am he 
W'ho was fashioned in the womb and created in the divine egg, the seed 
of the god being in me. By his Ka s there is nothing which I shall do 
without him; it is he who commands me to do it."* 

Such texts accentuate, again, the difference between the designations 
“Son of Re” and “Son of Osiris.” The term “Son of Re” establishes a 
relationship with the sun-god which is equivalent to the designation 
Horus in that it stresses the divine nature of the king, although it docs 
not claim identity with the god; it emphasizes that Pharaoh, “on the 
throne of Atum," is a distant successor of the Creator and the champion 
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of the created order (see chap. 13). It is significant that the epithet 
“Son of Re” in the titulary precedes the rumen, the name given at birth. 
The combination indicated that the prince who had been known by this 
name up to the coronation had been recognized as the son of the Creator 
and therefore possessed the essential nature of a ruler.* 7 

As the king could be proclaimed the son of various gods to express a 
relation of dependence and intimacy, so all goddesses could be addressed 
as his mother. But this consideration docs not dispose of the problem 
presented by the pyramid text quoted above: “Thou art Horus, son of 
Osiris, the eldest god, son of Hathor.” As we have said already, Osiris 
is never the husband of Hathor; and Hathor is not the mother of Horus, 
son of Osiris. 

In the myth Osiris begets Horus on Isis, his sister and wife. Since the 
king’s father and predecessor becomes Osiris at his death, we should 
expect the queen-mother to be Isis, This, however, is not the case, or 
rather, when in late texts it does occur, it is cither part of a scries of 
identifications of goddesses with the queen or a mere literary figure. It 
plays no parr in any of the ceremonials of kingship and is thereby shown 
not to be a religious reality at all—this in striking contrast to the trans¬ 
figuration of the dead king Osiris. 

If, then, the queen-mother does not count as Isis, we must ask what 
Isis stands for. Her name gives us a clue. It suggests that Isis was orig¬ 
inally the deified throne.” This at first startling solution has a consider¬ 
able amount of evidence to support it. Ceremonial objects arc very likely 
to become personified in Egypt. We know, for instance, that sacrifices of 
food and drink were offered to a standard of the god Amon.** We also 
have hymns addressed to the king’s crowns.* The throne is shown by 
various expressions which have become established to have been an 
object of veneration in Egypt in early times. We have seen that Mem¬ 
phis was called “The Great Throne” in the Memphite Theology. The 
capital of a western Delta state, which the Greeks called Buto, was 
“Pe” in Egyptian — a word meaning scar, stool, or throne. Amon-Re 
was called “Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands who commands in 
Kamak.” Dominion over the earth is expressed by the phrase “the 
thrones of Gcb.’’ ,# Among the Shilluk of the upper Nile, who retain 
many traits recalling Egyptian usages and beliefs, the king becomes 
charged with the supernatural power of royalty by being enthroned on 
the sacred stool which normally supports the fetish Nyakang, who, like 
Osiris, is both a god and the ancestor of the new monarchy In Egypt, 

• See below, pp. 108-9. f See below, pp. 198-200. 
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too. the central ceremony of the accession rook place when the ruler was 
enthroned and received the diadems and scepters. Thus the Egyptian 
might well refer to the throne, which had received a prince who arose 
king, as the ruler’s “mother.” In the same way a pyramid text states 
that the dead king goes to heaven to sit upon the “great throne which 
made the gods.” 1 * 

The myth of Osiris and Seth, Isis and Horns, which presents religious 
conceptions in the guise of a narrative, described Isis as the embodiment 
of marital devotion and motherly love,* thus laying the foundation for the 
widespread veneration she found throughout the Roman Empire. But 
she lacks distinctive attributes when she is depicted, perhaps as a result 
of her origin. Like all personifications, she appears in human shape; but 
she wears on her head cow’s homs borrowed from Hathor. In later 
times the two goddesses arc often treated as one because both found their 
principal function in motherhood.” But in relation to the king, Isis and 
Hathor remained distinct. When the emphasis was bid on his divinity 
per sc, the king was Horus, son of Hathor, suckled by the divine cow 
called Sckhat-Hor, “She who remembers Horus.” But, viewed as the 
heir and successor in the royal line, the king was the son of Osiris, borne 
by the throne, Isis, who is therefore called his mother in this context.” 
This significance of the title “son of Isis,” which occurs already in the 
First Dynasty,” is very clearly defined in a text of Ramses IV: “l am a 
legitimate ruler, not an usurper, for I occupy the place of my sire, as the 
son of Isis, since I have appeared as king on the throne of Horus.”** 

Pharaoh's human mother docs not seem to have played any part in 
the theology of kingship. She was no more than the vehicle of the in¬ 
carnation.* 4 The succession of one of her sons proved that particular son 
—generally the eldest—to have been divine, “powerful in the egg” or 
“ruling in the egg,”* 7 or, in other words, qualified to rule, since a god 
had begotten him. For, in contrast with physical motherhood, physical 
fatherhood was a subject of theological speculation. It was normally 
viewed as an clement in the perennial truth that Horus succeeded Osiris. 
But we know of rulers of the New' Kingdom who stressed their affilia¬ 
tion with the god Amon-Re, possibly because their claim to the throne 
was irregular. We have seen that the king counted as the son of Re. 
Hence we find reliefs in New Kingdom temples in which it is shown 
that Amon-Rc embodied himself in the king and thus visited the queen 
to beget a successor.f The texts explain: 

• Sec below, pp. 181-85. f Sec below, pp. 75 ff. 
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Amon took hi* form u the majesty of this her husband, the king (Tuthnosis I). 

.... Then he went to her immediately; then he had intercourse with her.The 

words which Amon, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, spoke in her presence' 
“Now Khenemct-Amon-Harshcpnit is the name of this my daughter whom I have 
placed in thy body.She is to exercise this beneficent kingship in this entire land."*' 

A folk talc describing how Rc begot the first three kings of the Fifth 
Dynasty on the wife of the high priest of the Sun temple at Heliopolis 
suggests that a similar belief was already current in the Old Kingdom, 
especially since the tale describes how the goddesses Isis, Nephthys, 
Hcqet, and Mcskhcnt, together with the god Khnum. delivered the queen- 
mother. These same deities arc also shown in the birth scenes of the later 
temples at Luxor and Dcir cl Bahri.** 

The relation between the queen-mother and her consort as Horus is 
very rarely stressed in connection with the king’s genealogy. Y\fc shall 
meet one possible instance at the festival of Min.* Min is identified 
with Horus and called Kamutcf, “Bull of His Mother.” This designa¬ 
tion stresses the god’s immortality through successive incarnations as 
due to perpetual rebirth.f Nor was it to be expected that the marital re¬ 
lationship of the king’s parents should give rise to comment in the monu¬ 
ments. The king’s father had been Horus; hence the king had been be¬ 
gotten by a god. But this matter liccame important only at the succession 
when the king’s father had died and thus had become Osiris. The new 
king succeeded as Horus, son of Osiris. 

There is a very common form of reference to the king which indi¬ 
cated that a god was embodied in the physical frame of Pharaoh. The 
word is | ( hm ), and it is used with a possessive pronoun exactly as we 
use "His Majesty,” “Your Majesty,” in respectful circumlocution. But 
the usual translation with "Majesty,” though it fits all uses of the word, 
misses the point. Hm originally meant “body,” “physical appear¬ 
ance"; 40 and this connotation was never lost entirely. Hence we read of 
an Egyptian sage replying to Pharaoh: “This is what Ipuwersaid when 
he answered the Embodiment of the Lord of All." 41 So, also, we have to 
correct the renderings of the date formulas from "under the Ma;csty of 
(hr hm n ) King N” or "in the lifetime of the Majesty ( £ flA hm n) of 
King N” to “during the Incarnation ‘King N’ ” or “during the lifetime 
of the Embodiment ‘King N,’ ” meaning that particular incarnation or 
embodiment of the god which mortals know as “King N.” They are not 
merely respectful phrases but phrases which emphasize that the earthly 
ruler incorporates an immortal god. The names of the individual kings 
serve only to distinguish the successive incarnations. 

• See below, pp. IM ff. t See below, chap, 14, etp. pp, 168-6*. 180. 
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C. TITVLARY 

The official titular)* of the king of Egypt is an elaborate statement re¬ 
garding his divine nature. 4 ’ As an example, we may render the titulary 
of Senusert III as it appears in the cartouche at the top of Figure 20: 
“Horus, ‘Divine of Forms’; Two Ladies, ‘Divine of Births’; Horus of 
Gold, ‘Who becomes’; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, ‘The Ka’s of 
Re appear in Glory’; Son of Re, Senusert; granted life and wealth eter¬ 
nally,” 

First, then, comes the title “Horus,” which implies all that we have 
discussed in this chapter; it remains the simplest and most direct state¬ 
ment regarding the king's nature and is the oldest part of the titulary. 
It is followed by a name or epithet which differs in the case of each 
king; it defines the particular incarnation of Horus involved. This king, 
then, is Horus So-and-So. 

Second comes the Nebty title, the two goddesses or ladies, the 
tutelar)’ vulture-goddess Nckhbet of Upper Egypt, and the cobra-god¬ 
dess VVadjct of Buto. This title expresses the fact that the king heads a 
dual monarchy and is again followed by an epithet, often the same as 
that which follows the Horus name. 

Third is a title best translated as “Horus of Gold.” Since it is written 
by placing the falcon over the sign for gold and the latter is also the name 
of Nubt-Ombos where Seth w*as worshiped, the title is in Ptolemaic 
times given a dualistic rum: Horus victor over Seth (He of Nubt). But 
the use of the gold sign in other combinations found in royal titles of the 
first three dynasties indicates that the title expresses the divinity of the 
king by assigning to him, Horus, the imperishable brightness which 
characterized the metal and also the sun.* Gold is “the flesh of the 
gods”; and “Re said at the beginning of his words: My skin is of pure 
gold.” 4 * Djoser, of Dynasty III, puts the whole of his name upon the 
gold sign. 44 And Tuthmosis III states explicitly: “(Amon) modeled me 
as a falcon of gold.” 4 * The interpretation of this title as “Horus victor 
over Seth” is therefore secondary. 

Fourth is again a dualistic title, to be translated “King of Upper and 
King of Lower Egypt,” literally, “He of the Sedge and the Bee.” We do 
not know exactly what these symbols mean; but their relation to the two 
pans of the country is certain. The title is followed by the so-called 
prenornen, w ritten within the cartouche, and assumed upon the accession 
of the king. 

• Sec below, p. 135. 
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Fifth in the titulary is the title “Son of Re,” followed by the rumen 
which the king had received at birth and which is now, by the combina¬ 
tion with "Son of Rc,” made into a fresh legitimation. 4 * It is again in¬ 
closed in a cartouche which itself proclaims the king to be ruler over 
"All That the Sun Encircles.” 

VYc can follow the development of the titular)' during the Old King¬ 
dom. It represents a final selection from a variety of titles and designa¬ 
tions which had been in use and was standardized before the rise of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. 47 It sets the monarch apart from other men entirely. 
The mysterious powers in nature upon which man depends are some¬ 
how influenced by the king's actions. He shares their being; he vouch¬ 
safes their beneficial support of the community. We find even today a 
similar attitude prevailing among many peoples.* Some, like the Shilluk, 
will destroy their king when he threatens to become an imperfect link 
between man and the gods: “The King must not be allowed to become 
ill or senile, lest, with his diminishing vigor, the cattle should sicken 
and fail to bear their increase, the crops should wither in the fields, and 
men, stricken with disease, should die in ever increasing numbers.” 4 * 
It has repeatedly been maintained that the Egyptians, too, killed their 
king and for the same reason; but of this there is no proof at all. The 
Egyptians, however, did regard their king in the same manner—a bond 
between nature and man. Said the vizier Rckhmirc in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty: “What is the king of Upper and Lower Egypt? He is a god 
by whose dealings one lives, the father and the mother of all men, alone 
by himself, without an equal." 4 * 

• See above, p. 33. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE KING S RULE 


V ery few administrative and legal documents of Egypt have sur¬ 
vived; and. as a result of this scarcity, our knowledge of the func¬ 
tioning of kingship in Egypt is of the vaguest. 1 But there seems no 
doubt that Pharaoh's predicate “god” found its correlate in his absolute 
power over the land of Egypt and its inhabitants. “Private property' ap¬ 
pears early as a result of royal donations. But basically it is no more than 
an exceptional transference of rights. This applies also to every personal 
liberty, personal status, or rank. In theory, the king can annul these at 
any time.”* Even "justice is embodied in the god who rules the state; he 
respects the tradition and the privileges of classes and regions in so far 
as he approves their fairness; but in principle there is no autonomous 
justice or law outside that of the Crown."* 

This does not mean that Pharaoh is supposed to act arbitrarily. The 
king lives under the obligation to maintain moat, which is usually trans¬ 
lated “truth," but which really means the “right order”— the inherent 
structure of creation, of which justice is an integral part. Thus the king, 
in the solitariness of his divinity, shoulders an immense responsibility. 
Amenhotep III strives "to make the country flourish as in primeval 
times by means of the designs of Maat." 4 Maat is, naturally, personified 
—a goddess, the daughter of the sun-god Re whose regular circuit is the 
most striking manifestation of the established cosmic order. Thus it is 
said of the king: "Authoritative Utterance ( hu ) is in thy mouth. Under¬ 
standing (ria) is in thy heart. Thy speech is the shrine of truth (MMf).”* 
When, therefore, the affairs of the state suffer decline, a paradoxical 
situation arises. This is well expressed by Ipuwcr when he describes the 
anarchy of the First Intermediate Period. (We must interpolate conjunc¬ 
tions to catch the logic of these phrases with their puzzled reproach to 
the king.) "Hu, Sia, and Maat arc with thee. (Nevertheless) confusion 
is what thou dost put throughout the land together with the noise of 
tumult. Behold one uses violence against another. (Yet) people con¬ 
form to that which thou hast commanded."* Since it is the will of the 
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divine king which is realized, the lawless state of the land must he of his 
making, although the instruments of order—Authoritative Utterance, 
Understanding, and Truth—arc with hint. The king, then, is held re¬ 
sponsible; yet, since he is divine, the community cannot act against 
him. T 

It is natural that we should not find in Egypt any legal instrument by 
which a king could be replaced. But it is more interesting, as a proof 
that the supernatural character of kingship was effectively recognized 
by the people, that in the whole of Egypt’s long history there is no evi¬ 
dence of any popular uprising. We do hear sometimes of intrigues of 
courtiers and princes; there could be competing claims among members 
of the royal house, which could be justified theologically as uncertainty 
regarding the prince chosen for the next incarnation. The people at large 
could not and did not interfere. 

The king was truly the sole source of authority. All official actions, 
both in the secular and in the religious sphere, were based on power 
which the king had delegated. This remained true throughout Egyptian 
history. But a study of the titles of the Old Kingdom reveals the non- 
political basis of this usage. Ific officials seem to have been originally 
relations of the royal house. They stand apart as a class—the Royal 
Kinsmen. In other words, those to whom power was delegated shared 
in some degree the mysterious essence which differentiated the king 
from all men. 

It has been said that the rulers placed members of their family in high 
posts as a measure of security—as if the lesser branches of ruling houses 
were not always most fertile of pretenders and firebrands. Moreover, 
the system reached far out into the lower ranks of the provincial officials 
w-ho could not stand in any close relationship to the ruling monarch. We 
know that under the Fourth Dynasty the viziers and the high priests of 
the great cult centers were sons or cousins of the king. The relationship 
sometimes fomis part of an official title, too; for instance: “Chief of 
NckhcbofHis Father”; “Chief Recitation-Priest of His Father.”* And 
one wonders to what extent an archaic term ity was in use in addressing 
the king; it occurs so in the pyramid texts and seems to hang together 
etymologically with it, “father.”* 

As one of her main titles in the Old Kingdom the goddess of writing, 
Seshat, had “Mistress of the Archives of the Royal Kinsmen," 10 which 
would have been a kind of register of nobility, for no other hereditary 
nobility existed, though offices were graciously allowed by the king to 
pass from father to son. 11 The title saitu (Jhft.vj), which is usually trans- 
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latcd “nobles,” denoted those to whom the king had granted the privi¬ 
lege of carrying a seal. 11 There were no classes or castes in Egypt. 1 * All 
were commoners before the throne, except those in whose Veins flowed 
some trace of the royal blood, however diluted. There is an exact mod¬ 
em parallel to this division in East Africa, among the Baganda, who 
have a “divine king." 14 The Royal Kinsmen would have formed a con¬ 
siderable class, since not only the king’s own children, but all those of 
his brothers, and, in fact, all sired by earlier rulers as well as their de¬ 
scendants would belong to it and would be thought fit, because of their 
descent, to bear some of the authority which Pharaoh delegated. It need 
not astonish us, therefore, to find Royal Kinsmen even in minor posts in 
the provincial administration. 

The delegated authority of even the highest officers in the state ap¬ 
pears in some titles. The vizier is “Steward of the Whole Land,” 
“Councilor of All Orders of the King." The men who have charge of 
mining expeditions and foreign trade missions arc called “Treasurers of 
the God (i.c.. King).” In the Old Kingdom princes generally occupied 
these posts. For example. Prince Meri-ib was High Priest of Heliopolis 
and “Supervisor of All the Buildings of the King.” 14 

It is evidently consistent with the view of Pharaoh as the font of all 
authority that every Egyptian had a right to appeal to him, even though 
in practice it would be extremely difficult to gain access to the pres¬ 
ence. 14 In fact, the king was kept at one remove from the details of gov¬ 
ernment by the vizierate, which was the true center of the country’s ad¬ 
ministration. 17 But important decisions were submitted for the king’s 
approval, and the vizier was instructed to have an audience with the 
king each morning to report on the state of the nation. In many matters 
the delegation of power to the vizier enabled him to act as chief execu¬ 
tive. It was stated explicitly in the instructions to the vizier that he, too, 
should hear petitions by whosoever wished to present them. 1 * There 
was, naturally, no division between judicial and executive, or, for that 
matter, legislative, power, since all power was vested in the king, who 
alone maintained an order which was thought of as one coherent whole, 
established in all essentials at the rime of creation. 

The power of the king over his subjects did not cease with death, and 
we must remember that this power was experienced not as a tyranny re¬ 
luctantly endured but as a relationship which established for each sub¬ 
ject his function and place in the world. 14 There is clear evidence that, 
at least during the Old Kingdom, the Egyptians expected protection and 
guidance of their lord even in the dubious regions of the Hereafter. 
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Kings of the First Dynasty were buried at Abydos in the midst of great 
squares containing the graves of their suite. It is not necessary to as¬ 
sume that the court was killed at the death of its master, though a few 
persons actually buried in the king’s tomb were no doubt killed to ac¬ 
company and serve him. 50 In the graves of the surrounding squares, how¬ 
ever, rough “tombstones” were found, which seem misnamed, since 
they were thrown into the tombs in many cases and therefore did nor 
identify the occupants after burial. They rather look like rough markers 
of the empty graves which awaited the surviving followers of the dead 
king and were thrown in with the rest of the funerary equipment when 
the reserved brick chamber was at last occupied. By the Fourth Dynasty 
all traces of killings at a king’s burial have disappeared, but the king’s 
tomb, the pyramid, still heads a necropolis built in its immediate vicinity 
and destined for those of his followers to whom the privilege of occu¬ 
pancy was granted. Gathered round the throne during the king’s life¬ 
time, the hierarchy of his officials and servants, all those who in some 
way or other had won his esteem or served as a channel through which 
authority' had become effective, moved with their lord and under his 
guidance into the afterlife. 

The immense power of the king was deemed capable of sweeping 
later generations safely into the Beyond. Thus the mastaba rornbs of 
these necropoleis contain sometimes the bodies not only of the servants 
of their builders but even of their children and grandchildren. It is obvi¬ 
ous that in this manner the latter could also be made to enjoy the endow¬ 
ment made for the original occupant, 11 but we probably miss a factor 
when w'e are satisfied with this utilitarian explanation of the custom. 
For we have definite proof that the power of the king did not cease with 
his death. For instance, we find the following words addressed to the 
official in charge of a king's funerary monuments and referring to their 
eventual usurpers: 

Those who shall do anything hostile or evil to any of thy statues .... and other 
monumenrs, My Majesty will not permit: 

That they or their fathers have pleasure in them; 

That they join the transfigured spirits in the VNest; 

That they be among the living (in the Beyond ). 8 

Evidently the king’s threats concern anybody who, in an unspecified fu¬ 
ture, may deflect the king’s monuments and the income he has set aside 
for their maintenance to other uses. The inscription clearly implies that 
the dead king retains power in this world (where the usurper can “have 
pleasure” in his ill-gotten property') as well as in the Hereafter, where 
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the usurper ultimately hopes to join the "transfigured spirits." We also 
find that ancient kings, or statues which they placed in temples, were 
occasionally worshiped centuries after their death.” It is reasonable, 
then, to view the coherence of court and king after death—materially 
expressed in the arrangement of the necropoleis—as based on a deep and 
lasting relationship with the monarch. 

The material reviewed so far is but meagcrly supplemented by di¬ 
rect statements. Throughout it is not the actual, but the ideal, situation 
which is described on the monuments;* and, as we have said, adminis¬ 
trative documents are extremely rare. In all the temples of the land the 
king is depicted performing the ritual. In practice he naturally delegated 
his priestly function to the priests. In the papyrus containing the daily 
ritual of the Amon temple at Thebes the officiating priest states twice: 
"I am the priest. It is the king who has sent me to behold the god.”** Wc 
also have an inscription of an official who represented King Senuscrt III 
at the celebration of the Osiris Mysteries at Abydos. Similarly, the in¬ 
scriptions describe Pharaoh as commandcr-in-chief, and in some cases 
we have detailed accounts of the council of war preceding important 
battles. But it has been pointed out that we should be misled if we took 
these at their face value. They reflect an established literary form.* The 
generals advise a prudent advance. The king overrules them and decides 
for a bold course. The council, impressed, submits; and the king scores 
a great victory. This is the pattern of Kamosc’s attack on the Hyksos 
and of the Battle of Megiddo as planned by Tuthmosis III.** It may in¬ 
fluence even the account of Piankhi's conquest of Egypt- 11 Only the 
Battle of Kadcsh is reported in an unconventional manner which finds 
its correlate in the entirely exceptional way in which it is rendered in 
the reliefs. We know, in this case, something about the actual course of 
affairs because the king apparently insisted on the rendering of the un¬ 
usual story of how he nearly lost the battle through tactical errors and 
the inadequacy of the Egyptian intelligence service but prevented it from 
becoming a disaster by his personal bravery. 1 * 

Even when the state embarks on a peaceful undertaking, such as a re¬ 
newal of a temple or the sinking of wells on a caravan route, the king is 
always shown as instigator, his councilors as those who confirm his 
perspicacity and foresight. Thus we read how Scnuscrt I held a crown 
council in w hich he decided to rebuild the temple of Heliopolis. The 
text describes, with a characteristic impersonal circumlocution in rc- 
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fcrring to the king: “The king made his appearance with the double 
crown; a sitting took place in the audience-hall. One took counsel with 
his suite, the Companions of the Palace (Life! Prosperity! I lealth!), the 
officials of the place of privacy. One gave commands while they were 
heard; one took counsel in making them disclosures.”** The last sen¬ 
tence characterizes the procedure as ideally conceived. In reality advice 
was sought. Thus a local prince of Middle Egypt prides himself that “he 
was called for consultation with the Privy Council ( knb.i ) without peo¬ 
ple knowing about it. The Palace (Pharaoh) was pleased with his pro¬ 
posals."* 0 But in these meetings mere humans co-operated with a god. 
Such a relationship can lie described only w-ithin the scope of a strict 
formalism in which actions and reactions conform to an accepted set of 
theological formulas. For this reason all deliberations preceding govern¬ 
mental actions appear entirely one-sided in that Pharaoh “took counsel 
in making .... disclosures.” The account ofSenusert I show's the king 
opening the meeting by saying, “Behold, My Majesty decrees a work 
and is thinking of a deal”; and the councilors answer: “Authoritative 
Utterance is (in) thy mouth. Understanding follows thee. O Sovereign 
(Life! Prosperity'! I lealth!), it is thy plans W'hich come to pass," etc. 
Quasi-individual traits conform upon closer inspection to this scheme.* 1 
Occasionally certain peculiarities, such as the bowmanthip of Amcn- 
hotep II," are allowed to modify the conventional features, just as in 
portraiture individual physiognomic traits are imposed upon the under¬ 
lying pattern of the vigorous, youthful, physically perfect man and im¬ 
part to it a faint flavor of individuality. Only the ruthlessly egocentric 
Akhenaren broke the bonds of tradition in this as in other Helds. On the 
whole, then, the inscriptions present us with the same picture of the 
king as that w hich we found represented in art and studied in the Intro¬ 
duction. That picture is impersonal and unhistorical, and that for the 
reasons w hich we have already stated. No actuality, no incident of his¬ 
tory, could ever equal the dignity of the unchangeable order of creation. 
Each deviation from the sanctioned norm was a blemish on the reign 
which might well be passed over in silence, especially since it was con¬ 
ceived in any ease as ephemeral. It certainly was least of all deserving of 
commemoration in art or text. Consequently, we find in reliefs and in 
inscriptions the king as victor; the king as faithful guard.an of the serv¬ 
ice of the gods; the king as Horus supporting (avenging) Osins. 

It is clear that we arc acting in the closest harmony with the ancients 
when w'c disregard the different degrees of realization which the idea of 
kingship found in successive stages of Egyptian history. It would be 
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possible, of course, to make these changes the subject of inquiry. We 
should then notice a shrinking of royal power at certain times, a reas¬ 
sertion of royal prerogatives at others. We should also find that the texts 
reflect a much-diminished confidence and an increasing awareness of 
the distance between Pharaoh and his divine father, from the end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty onward. 11 But such observations are meaningless 
unless we understand the true nature of Egyptian kingship. The concep¬ 
tion of Pharaoh as a god incarnate explains the historical phenomena 
even when they seem to deny it. For this paradox must have become al¬ 
most untenable w henever the tension between the actuality of human 
conditions and the ideal of a static divine order became too great, as must 
have happened in periods of disorder or when Egypt met its equal, for 
instance in the Hittite Empire. Vet even then no new conception of king- 
ship was formulated. Hence wx must ignore historical changes for our 
present purpose. The motive force of royalty throughout Egyptian his¬ 
tory remained the concept of kingship which we are presenting here. 

If w'C are unable to say much about the functioning of the king, we 
know at least, from some unusual phrases, that the official conception of 
the office and its incumbent reflects accepted opinion. A famous literary 
work purports to be “The Instructions which the Majesty ol King 
Amenemhet I, justified, gave w'hen he spoke in a dream-revelation to his 
son.”* 4 The dead king addresses his successor with an epithet of the 
gods, “Lord of All,” and then says: “Thou who hast shone forth (fy'i) 
as a god, hearken to w'hat I shall tell thee.” The verb hU is written with 
a hieroglyph depicting the sun rising over the Primeval Hill;* it is regu¬ 
larly used as a term for the rising of sun and stars and for the appearance 
of Pharaoh at his accession, at festivals, or on the throne. The implica¬ 
tion revealed by the connection of the word with heavenly bodies, and 
especially with the sun, is significant. The king partakes of the essence 
of these natural phenomena. A similar meaning is expressed in the same 
text when King Amenemhet refers to himself: “I was one who produced 
barley and loved the com-god. The Nile respected me at every defile. 
None hungered in my years, nor thirsted in them. Men dwelt (in peace) 

through that which 1 w rought.All that 1 commanded was as it 

should be.”" The king “produced barley," not merely in an indirect 
way, for instance by caring for the farmers or furthering agriculture, 
but through his own actions—by maintaining Maat, the right order 
which allowed nature to function unimpaired for the benefit of man. 
Hence the Nile rose effectually at the inundation so that the arable land 

* Sec below, p. 150. 
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reached its maximum extent and the people prospered. We may quote 
in this connection another text, a song composed for the accession of 
Merenptah: 

Rejoice, thou entire land, the goodly rime his come. 

A lord is appointed in all countries. 

O all ye righteous, come and behold' 

Truth has repressed falsehood. 

The sinners are fallen on their faces. 

All that arc covetous are turned back. 

The w ater standeth and faileth not, 

Ihc Nile carricth a high flood. 

The days are long, the nights have hours. 

The months come aright. 

the gods arc content and happy of heart, and 

Life is spent in laughter and wonder.* 

The comparison of the two texts enhances their significance. The song 
might be thought to contain merely the hyperboles of a festive mood, 
were it not that they recur in the grim context of Amer.cmhct’s teach¬ 
ing. There the beneficial influence of the king is stressed only to bring 
out his utter loneliness, for notwithstanding it he was betrayed. And 
yet, though the two texts differ in both mood and age, we find them de¬ 
scribing regal power with the same attributes, as strong a proof as we 
arc likely to find that the Egyptians really believed these attributes to 
pertain to their king. This power, then, includes the remarkable ca¬ 
pacity to dominate and further natural processes, especially the inunda¬ 
tion of the Nile on which the prosperity of Egypt depends. Because the 
king, w ho has established Maat, who has defeated falsehood, comes to 
the throne, there arc abundant inundations; and the seasons—that is, the 
months and days and nights—follow each other in orderly procession. 
So the song. But the teaching of Amcncmhct says practically the same 
thing: none was hungry, for the king made the com grow; and the Nile, 
in obedience, rose to all accessible places so that they could be tilled. 17 
Even as late an author as Ammianus Marcellus knew’ that the Egyptians 
ascribed plenty or famine to the quality of their king**—not, in a modern 
sense, to his quality as an administrator, but to his effectiveness as an 
organ of integration, partaking of the divine and of the human and in¬ 
trusted with making the mutual dependence of the two a source of 
“laughter and wonder.*’ 

It is peculiar to Egypt that the king’s influence over the inundation 
should be stressed above all. The connection was also expressed in 
ritual, at least during the Tw entieth Dynasty. At the crit.cal moment of 
low water, when there was not enough in the river “to cover the sc- 
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crets of the Netherworld,” offerings were thrown into it at Silsilch in 
the name of Pharaoh. With them went a copy of the “Book that Maketh 
the Nile Come Forth from Its Source." Two months later, at the time of 
“pure water,” that is, when the river began to rise, the offerings were 
repeated.** 

This power over natural forces is retained by the king after death. 
Mis connection with vegetation we shall discuss when dealing with 
Osiris; we have already met it in the Memphite Theology. And we shall 
meet later a curious monument proclaiming the power of a dead ktng 
over the Nile.* Obviously, then, we preclude any understanding of the 
ancients if we refuse to attach importance to such texts as the following, 
in which a certain Sehetepibre instructs his children regarding the king as 
follows: 

He is one who illuminate* the Two I-and* more than the tun 
disk. 

He is one who makes the Two Land* more green than a high 
Nile. 

He ha* filled the Two land* with strength and life. 

The king is Ka.‘* 

Hi* mouth i* increase. 

He is the one creating him who i* to be. 

He is the Khnum (former) of all limbi. 

The begetter who causes the people to be . 41 

It is significant that a common epithet of the king is di cmkh ($), 
which, thus written, can be translated as “giver of life” as well as “en¬ 
dowed with life." Both interpretations arc correct,” the latter meaning 
not merely that the king is still alive but that he disposes of life in a sov¬ 
ereign manner and can hold death at bay. The other interpretation, 
“giver of life.” asserts that he docs the same for his subjects. Similarly, 
he “keeps the hearts alive” (Pt^)* 

These expressions, then, mean more than that gifts and appointments 
of the king sustain many of his subjects. It is true that this is part of his 
obligations. The king is not only instrumental in producing the “fat of 
the land"; he must also dispense it. Only then is there evidence that he 
functions effectively. 1 lis bounty proves that he disposes, r.s a king 
should dispose, of the earth and its produce. Hence the gods and god¬ 
desses who act as fairy godparents at the birth of Hatshepsutf pro¬ 
nounce that the reign will be blessed with “food" and “sustenance” 
among other things. Hence gifts precede and conclude the Sed festival.£ 

•See below, pp. 194-95. 
t See below, p. 77. 


I See below, pp. 82 and 89. 
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and token meals intervene at the climax and at the conclusion of the 
Mystery Play of the Succession.* But the king also keeps alive the 
hearts of all those subjects who do not directly partake of his bounty. 
For he exercises a never ending mysterious activity on the strength of 
which daily, hourly, nature and society are integrated. Hence, as we 
shall see, the incalculable risks which the interruption of the kingly 
power through the death of a king spells for all. Hence, also, in songs 
such as that celebrating the accession of Merenptah, the (to the modern 
mind excessive) jubilation that the crisis is left behind and a new ruler 
enthroned. We shall quote yet another of these poems, since we can 
hear in them the relief of a population which has passed through a period 
of acute danger and is freed from the threat of a catastrophe which we 
can no longer properly appreciate. 

How happy is the day! Heaven and Earth rejoice. 

For thou an the Great Lord of Egypt. 

They that had fled hare come again to their towns; 

They that were hidden have again come fonh; 

The)' that hungered arc satisfied and happy; 

They that thirsted arc drunken; 

They that were naked are clad in fine linen; 

The) 1 that were dirty have white garments. 

The)’ that were in prison are set free; 

He that was in bonds is lull of joy; 

They that were in strife in this land arc reconciled. 

High Niles have come from their sources that they 
may refresh the hearts. 41 

If it is by virtue of the king’s intermediacy that the vital forces func¬ 
tion in nature, man himself is not excluded from that law. The Egyptians 
maintained that the king’s potency is felt in the very body and person of 
each of his subjects. They expressed this by means of a term which de¬ 
serves study, the ta, which appeared in die Old Kingdom in proper 
names like the following: Kai-kher-nesut, “My Ka derives from the 
king.” 

•See below, pp. 1 JO and 1 J8, 
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THE KING’S POTENCY: THE KA 

W hen wc attempt to describe the Egyptian’s view of the human 
personality, the differences between his mental processes and 
our own become particularly disturbing. Wc meet a number of 
Egyptian terms which stand in one context for qualities while they ap¬ 
pear in another as independent spirmial entities. “Creative Utterance" 
( hu) and "Understanding” (si *) arc a pair of such concepts.* Wc meet 
them as qualities which enable the king to maintain the order of crea¬ 
tion, Maat.* We also meet them as godlike figures standing in the boat 
of the sun-god. The notions "Ka” and “Ba” are of somewhat the same 
order. They arc traditionally translated as “spirit” and “soul,” and the 
Egyptians use them sometimes in the familiar sense which makes them 
appear subordinate to a larger whole, the human personabty. At other 
times, however, they endow than with a degree of independence which 
seems to us meaningless. The situation is exactly reversed in the ease 
of “shadow” and “name," which wc count as extraneous to man, while 
for the Egyptians, as for most primitives, they partake of the essence 
of the person. A myth relates how Isis, the great magician, wished to 
complete her magical power and to that end devised a ruse to force Re, 
king of the gods, to confide in her his Great Secret Name.® 

Attempts have been made to harmonize the various notions referring 
to man into a single picture supposed to represent man as conceived by 
the ancient Egyptians. Such attempts arc doomed to failure because they 
disregard the peculiar quality of Egyptian thought which allows an ob¬ 
ject to be understood, not by a single and consistent definition, but by 
various and unrelated approaches. 1 It is, however, just as fatal to our 
understanding to fall into the opposite error and to condemn as merely 
confused and superficial whatever must appear 10 us as iuconsistcm. A 
somewhat prolonged familiarity with the pre-Greek mind makes it pos¬ 
sible for one to appreciate its own inherent logic. 4 

It appears, then, that the connotations of most notions are, in the first 
place, affected by the momentary direction of the speaker’s attention. 
What appears usually as subordinate may suddenly, under the influence 
• See above, p. 51, 
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of a narrower but concentrated attention, gain the weight of an independ¬ 
ent entity. It may even absorb the whole of which it once formed a part. 

In the second place, the connotations may differ from ease to case. 
Thus, the potency of the king, which we shall consider in this chapter, is 
not merely greater than, but different in essentials from, that of his sub¬ 
jects. This distinction is a consequence of the majesty of kingship and 
of the fact that the ruler is set apart from other men as a result of an ex¬ 
perience of awe.* Thus it is said of the king of the Teutons: “The prince 
could achieve more than the commoner, not only because he possessed 
more life or richer spiritual endowment than the peasant, but because he 
was animated by a fundamentally different vital power.”* The same 
viewpoint is found throughout the world. In Africa many Hamidc peo¬ 
ples, and the Bantu, under Hamidc influence, throw the bodies of ordi¬ 
nary' people into the bush but give their chiefs an elaborate burial, since 
they alone arc thought to survive death.* Some peoples, for instance the 
Yaos, call mulungu , the king, the ghost of a dead man but also “the ag¬ 
gregate of the spirits of all the dead; .... in its nature, use, and form 
the word does not imply personality for it docs not belong to the person¬ 
al class of nouns.Its form denotes rather a state or property in¬ 

hering in something as the life and health inhere in the body.” Besides, 
the word tmlungu means “luck" or “fortune.” “Even in life a man, when 
he meets with any piece of good luck, will be heard to say: ‘That is my 
mulungu' " On the other hand, the chief, too, is called mulungu , and 
that during his lifetime. He is so holy that his subjects endow him with 
a supernatural quality normally connected with the spirits of the dead. 

The notion of mulungu is typical of conceptions found among a great 
many peoples, though with various shades of meaning. It is by no means 
an equivalent of the Ka, but the comparison is enlightening. Moreover, 
it indicates that, contrary to the usual procedure, we must treat the Ka 
of commoners and the Ka of the king separately. 7 

A. THE KA OK COMMONERS 

The closest approximation to the Egyptian notion of Ka is "vital 
force.” The qualilication "vital” frees it from the precision of the nat¬ 
ural sciences, which would, of course, be an anachronism, and the com¬ 
bination “viral force" may stand for a somewhat vague popular notion, 
without mechanistic implications. The Ka, according to this view, 
should be impersonal and should be present in varying strength in dif¬ 
ferent persons or in the same person at different times. And we find, in- 

• See above, p. 36. 
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deed, that the Egyptian speaks about his Ka very much as we do about 
“my vitality,” “his will-power," etc. 

The Ka of the commoner is never pictured; that is an outstanding dif¬ 
ference between it and the Ka of the king. The Ka is written with a 
symbol—two arms uplifted with flat outspread hands U—the whole 
placed upon a standard which supports symbols of divinities . The 
symbol is quite abstract, the Ka has never been the object of concrete 
imaginings as far as the ordinary man is concerned. This proves how 
inappropriate the usual translations, such as “spirit,” “ghost,” or “dou¬ 
ble,” really arc. 

It is true that “to die" is described as "to go to one’s Ka." But the 
Ka is never shown receiving the dead in the Hereafter; the expression, 
in fact, merely describes the event of death and that in a perfectly simple 
and coherent manner. Survival after death was taken for granted by the 
Egyptians, as it is by many peoples.' Death is a crisis during which the 
vital force, the Ka, leaves the body. However, since the Ka is the force 
of life, and since man survives death, he is bound to have rejoined his 
Ka in the Beyond, even though it has left his body. It is a cogent con¬ 
ception. 

In the tomb of Queen Meresankh 111 we find two dates; first, the 
date of her death, when the body was taken for embalming in the “pure 
place,” and. second, the date of her burial in the tomb. The first is called 
“the resting of her ka —her departure to the mortuary workshop”; 
the second, “her departure to her beautiful tomb."' The Egyptians— 
like many other peoples*'—conceived of a transitional phase after death 
but before the ritual of interment has effected resurrection in the Here¬ 
after. In this phase man was conceived as neither dead nor alive. It was 
a period of suspense during which the vital force, the Ka, “rests.” In the 
pyramid texts the dead arc called “masters of their Ka’s,” or even, 
paradoxically, “the living,” since they have passed through death and 
reached eternal life. They may also be called "the Ka’s that arc in heav¬ 
en,” 11 since to live, whether on earth or in heaven, presupposes the Ka, 
the vital force. The expression is therefore a mere example of pars pro 
toto. u 

The characteristics of the Ka arc perhaps best realized by means of a 
comparison with the Ba, which is often shown (in contrast to the Ka) 
especially in the reliefs and paintings of the New Kingdom tombs. The 
Ba is bind-shaped, but it has a human head and, often, human arms It 
appears perched on the edge of a pond, which was included in the funerary 
establishment to supply refreshment, and again, drinking water poured 
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by a goddess from a tree. (Fig. 21) The Ba represents qaitc dearly in 
Egypt that widely recognized class of apparitions in which popular 
imagination recognizes the dead—with thin, piping voices and flitting, 
birdlike movements—returning to their former haunts. The Greeks 1 * 
and the Babylonians'* also imagined their dead in this guise, but with 
the terrifying and sometimes malevolent qualities of a true specter; and 
of these qualities the Ba seems innocent. 

“Ba" actually seems to mean “animated"—and therefore the transla¬ 
tion "ghost" or “spirit" would be better than the conventional “soul."'* 
“Ba" may, furthermore, mean manifestation, a signiflcancecasily derived 
from the “animated”; the Bcnu bird is called the Ba of Re; Orion, or the 
Apis bull, can be called the Ba of Osiris; and a lion-shaped amulet may 
be called the Ba of Shu." From “manifestation" the sense may shift to 
“emanation," so that a sacred book is called the Ba of Re. ,T In connec¬ 
tion with the dead man, the Ba was therefore his animated manifestation 
as well as his animation, pure and simple—his power to move in and out 
of the tomb and even to assume whatever shape he wished. Yet the Ba 
required the corpse, or at least a statue, in order to retain its identity. 
It was thought to return to the body in the grave after roaming through 
the fields and groves of Egypt (Fig. 22) and is often depicted hovering 
over the body or descending the tomb shaft to the burial chamber." 

By now the contrast between Ba and Ka should have become dear. 
The Ba is entirely personal; it is the dead man in a certain aspect. The 
Ba, imagined in bird-shape, is often depicted. The Ka is never depicted, 
is not individualized, and is a force in—and a quality of—man. The Ba 
represents man as animated notwithstanding the death of the body; it 
preserves man’s identity through its lasting relationship w.th mummy or 
statue but is free from the limitations of cither. It can move at will, 
change shape at will, visit Egypt, or fly to heaven. It possesses, there¬ 
fore, great power. But the Ka is power. 

It may be useful to introduce here yet a third concept that is, like 
the Ba, an aspect of the dead man. This is the akh Like the Ba, 
it is never mentioned in connection with the living man." But, like 
the Ka, it is never depicted. It is written with a sign rendering the 
crested ibis; but it is not thought of as a bird. Its meaning, “shining, 
glorious," indicates that, when the dead are called akirtt, their aspect 
as supernatural beings is envisaged. Their abode is heaven; and the 
Akh. in contrast with the Ba, does not retain any relation to the body. 
Vet, in contrast with the Ka, it is individualized. Food-offerings are 
sometimes addressed to it, and the expression “well-equipped Akh" 
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seems to allude to the funerary establishment. We translate Alth with 
“transfigured spirit." It is a deceased, a transcendent, being, without 
earthly or material tics; and. as such, it is the most spiritualized of the 
various concepts of the dead. 

It is clear that the Ka, Ba, and Akh arc neither identical nor mutually 
exclusive notions. They represent different aspects of the dead, one of 
which, the Ka, belongs to man in this life as well as in the Hereafter. 
The multiplicity of these notions goes further than we can observe with 
other peoples with whom we are well acquainted, though in Africa it 
has several parallels. 1 * The Semites, Greeks, and Romans distinguish 
but two conceptions, a life-spirit (Lebemeele) and a ghost or apparition 
( Totenstele) .** The ghost is not a dcmaterializcd soul but rather an evapo- 
rized body, appearing sometimes with the wounds by which it died. 
This resemblance to a living corpse gives it its frightening character. 

Now it is possible to identify the Ka with the life-spirit (which the 
Old Testament calls ruah or nephesh ) which returns to God after death 
(Eccl. 12:7). However, the Semites accept as normal an extinction of 
the individuality in death, while the Egyptians maintain that individual 
survival exists as Ba or Akh, but that the Ka, as vital force, supports 
man upon earth as well as in the Beyond. The best equivalent for the Ka 
is the genius of the Romans,® though the Ka is much more impersonal. 
But in the case of the genius . as well as in that of the Ka, there is the 
recognition of a power w hich transcends the human person even though 
it works within him. And if man believes that he will survive death, this 
“is not a matter of a belief in immortality but of the experience of power 
in its direct relation to man; and security, even in death, is only a con¬ 
clusion draw'n from this.”" 

The Egyptian’s attitude toward the Ka is passive. He docs not feel the 
relationship as one with a personified power, a god. For the Ka is “the 
experience of power in its direct relation to man.’* The directness is the 
outstanding characteristic in the relationship between a man and his Ka. 

But the Ka is not confined to man; it is found throughout creation. 
When, in the Memphite Theology, Ptah is proclaimed the Creator from 
whom all the other gods derive their being, it is said that he “bequeathed 
his power to all the gods and to their Ka’s."* Ptah henceforth works 
through the other gods, who are animated, like the rest of the universe, 
by the mysterious life-force emanating from the Creator. A little farther 
in the text, Ka’s are mentioned again, but now as independent entities, 
not subordinated to gods. Immediately after the creation of living na- 

• See below* p. 29. 
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cure is mentioned and before the creation of justice, we read that the 
Ka’s and the Hemsut are created. 

We shall ignore the Hemsut; they are rarely named and seem to be no 
more than the female counterpans of the Ka’s.* 4 

As to the plural, “Ka’s,” it expresses the character of an impersonal 
force, just as abstracts arc often expressed in Egyptian by plurals.* 1 
When the Ka’s arc mentioned in this manner, the Egyptian does not 
commit himself to a decision about whether the vital force in nature is 
one and undivided, or, on the contrary, particularized, individualized. 
The Memphite Theology merely indicates that vital force is part of the 
original creation. In the phrase that describes the activity of the Ka’s and 
the Hemsut, the verb form denotes a continuous activity: the Ka’s and 
the Hemsut perennially create food. 

We may wonder that amid lofty speculations this aspect of life, its 
dependence upon material sustenance, is stressed. But the Egyptians do 
not consider the contrast of matter and mind as absolute, nor do they 
adhere to our fixed estimation of their comparative values. Life depends 
on sustenance; the vital forces which animate the growth of animals 
and plants make life possible for man. In the account of creation the 
perennial renewal of this chain must, of necessity, be mentioned. It fol¬ 
lows. as we have seen, the creation of living nature and precedes immedi¬ 
ately the creation of the greatest good of civilized society—justice. 

The relationship between Ka and sustenance will be found through¬ 
out the texts.* 1 In the tombs the food-offerings for the dead were logical¬ 
ly dedicated “to his Ka,”* 7 and the funerary priest whose main task was 
to make these offerings at the proper times was called “servant of the 
Ka.”** In Figure 21 the food-offerings are placed before the dead (whose 
seated figure is partly preserved on the right) within the Ka symbol. 

In the pyramid texts we find, not Prah, but the sun-god Atum, de¬ 
scribed as Creator; and he, too, imparts Ka to his creatures. Standing 
on the Primeval Hill in the midst of the waters of chaos, he created out 
of himself the first pair of gods, Shu and Tcfnut; he vitalized them by 
transferring his Ka to them in that mystic embrace which we find also 
at the end of the Memphite Theology and in the Mystery Play of the 
Succession. "Hie translation “vital force” is here particularly apt. The 
text addresses Atum as follows: 

Thou didst spit out Shu, thou didst spew out Tcftiut; 

Thou didst put thy arms around them with thy Ka 

So that thy Ka was in them (Pyr. 1652 ]. 
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The same conception makes it possible to express the pre-eminent pow¬ 
er of a god; Geb is addressed as follows: "Thou art die Ka of all the 
gods; thou hast taken them that thou mavest foster them; thou lettest 
them live" (Pvr. 1623). Geb, the earth, produces sustenance; hence he 
fosters the gods, makes them live, is their Ka. Again the basic meaning 
of Ka appears to be “vital force." 

The Ka, as an impersonal vital force, can charge any object, even if 
we should never conceive of it as alive. For the Egyptian it might be 
thought of as alive if it were effective. So we see King Seti I in his funer¬ 
ary temple at Gumah embraced by a female figure who bears upon her 
head the symbol of the Ka in which is written her name. This name is 
that of the temple itself. The meaning of this curious design is clear. 
Just as Atum vitalized the first pair of gods, Shu and Tefnut, by putting 
his arms around them, imparting his Ka to them in a mystical embrace, 
so the dead king lives in the I Icrcafter through the funerary' ritual daily 
performed in his temple. The text does not refer to the Ka but uses an 
image which is very prevalent in Egyptian imagery of resurrection,* 
namely, the mother. The words imputed to the figure of the temple arc: 
“Behold I am lichind thee. I am thy temple, thy mother, forever and for¬ 
ever."” 

In man the Ka becomes manifest in a variety of ways which may raise 
doubts about the appropriateness of “vital force" as a translation. But 
the difficulty lies rather in the lack of congruity betw een our own con¬ 
ceptions and those of the Egyptians. For them there was something in 
common in the several uses of the word “Ka,” just as the Yaos use the con¬ 
cept of tnulungu where we would use a number of different notions.f 
We may turn to the teachings of Ptahhotep for some of these uses of the 
word “Ka." When the old sage adjures the listener to treat his son well if 
he proves w orthy, the argument "He is thy son, w hom thy Ka has be¬ 
gotten for thee; separate not thine heart from him.” 10 indicates that here 
the sense of the term is still "vital force." In the same text w-c find also 
sentences in which “Ka" might be translated “mood";* 1 but. though 
this free translanon makes the text sound very familiar to us, we lose, 
perhaps, an essential subtlety, namely, the peculiarly Egyptian interpre¬ 
tation of ill-humor as an obstacle to the quiet flow of vital force through 
the person. Ptahhotep w arns a messenger against paraphrasing his mas¬ 
ter’s words, since common terms reportedly spoken by a nobleman will 
strike the recipient of the message as incongruous: “Beware of worsen¬ 
ing words, such as might make one great man eontcmptiblc(?) to the 

• Sec below, pp. 168-80. | See above* p. 62. 
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other through the manner of speech of all men. 'A great man, an insig¬ 
nificant man,’ that is what the Ka abhorrcch.” In a later section it is said 
that all recreation should not be sacrificed to “too much care for thine 
house,” for “it is an abhorrence to the Ka if its time is diminished.” In 
our parlance: Worry is bad for one. 

The word “nature" is quite often an appropriate translation for Ka. 
For instance, courtiers say in their inscriptions referring to the king: “I 
did what his Ka loved” or “I did that which his Ka approved." The 
words may become an almost meaningless circumlocution;** but, when 
they do not, the Egyptian expression possesses a shade of meaning which 
the translation “nature" does not convey, namely, that all positive feel¬ 
ing—approval, joy, etc.—enhances one's vital power. 

It is the Ka which makes a person into the man he is; it is through 
one’s Ka that one can achieve something. And so another free transla¬ 
tion, namely, "luck, fortune,” n may sometimes be appropriate, for ex¬ 
ample in the epithet which certain men assumed: "The Lord of the 
Two Lands made his Ka (fortune).”* 4 What is lost here again—if we 
translate “Ka” by “fortune”—is the feeling that the king, by his favor, 
enhanced that of which his servant, thus distinguished, felt himself ca¬ 
pable. The king “made his Ka.” In retaining the term, we retain an in¬ 
sight into the reactions of the ancients to these royal rewards. True, 
the king made the man’s fortune; but he did it through that intensifica¬ 
tion of vitality which goes with success. The king was felt, not to place 
his servant in favorable external conditions by his gifts and favors, but 
to affect his innermost vitality so that he could achieve what had hith¬ 
erto been beyond him. 

This view is, again, not peculiar to Egypt. Of the Teutons it is said: 

It belonged to the sailors' craft to be able to handle rudder and sail efficiently but 
just as much to obtain favorable winds and to make the ship reach poit.This ac¬ 

tive apprehension of life .... is based on the curiously naive view of the world as a 
tilting ground of wills and powers, and not as a scene of accidental happenings. Every¬ 
thing originating in man is viewed as one continuous line which remains uninterrupted 
from the earliest stirring of the will down to the last consequence of a completed action. * 

There is no separation between intention and execution, between capa¬ 
bility and success. If a man is a failure, something is wrong with him, as 
Job’s friends maintained—on the moral plane, in his case, since they 
were Jews. The primitives arc of the same opinion, but they view the 
defect ontologically: something must be wrong with the min. The king, 
however, can undo the deficiency; the king can make a nun’s Ka. And 
already in the Old Kingdom there are names like Kai-ni-ncsut, “My 
Ka belongs to the king,” and Kai-ncsut, “The king is my Ka.”** 
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In Tell el A mama this attitude finds the excited and hyperbolic ex¬ 
pression which is in keeping with the spirit of that place. Not only is the 
king called the courtiers* Ka. but the plural, meaning food, is also 
brought into play: 

Praise* to thee, O L's-cn-Rc (Akhcruten).! give adoration to the height >f heaven. 
I propitiate him who lives by truth (*ua), the Lord of Diadems, Akhenaten, great in 
his duration, the NiJc-go*i by whose de c r ees men arc enriched; the food (lay) and 
fatness of Egypt; the good ruler who forms me, besets me, develop* me, makes me to 
associate with princes; the light by tight of which I live—my Ka day by day n 

A stela in the Cairo Museum says more concisely: "The king gives his 
servants Ka's and feeds those who are faithful.” 1 * The Egyptian, then, 
experiences the influence of the king in his very being, in what he feels 
as the center of his life’s energy. It is this which he calls Ka. 

B. THE KA OF THE KINO 

The Ka of the king is the only Ka ever shown on the monuments. It 
is bom with the king as his twin; it accompanies him through life as a 
protective genius; it acts as his twin and as his protector in death. It re¬ 
tains the character of vital force, as the pyramid texts we have quoted in 
the preceding section of this chapter show. But it is personified in a man¬ 
ner never observed with common people, a contrast the more striking, 
since so many funerary usages and beliefs, originally pertaining to the 
king alone, were later applied to all men. 

In the following text the Ka appears with the typical features which 
the twin assumes in folklore: it repeats the actions of the king. The as¬ 
sociation between food and vital force is once more stressed. In fact, the 
shared meal occurs repeatedly in the pyramid texts:*' 

Wash thyself, and thy Ka washes itself. 

Thy Ka scats itself and cats bread with thee 

Without surcease, throughout eternity (Pyr. 789], 

Or, more vigorously expressed: 

May the victuals of Teti exceed those of the year! 

May the w’calth of food of Teti exceed that of the Nile! 

Ho, Ka of Ted! Here with it, ao that Ted may cat with 
thee! (Pyr. 564], 

The Ka also fulfils other functions which the twin sometimes fulfils in 
folk talcs. For instance, it goes to announce the king to the gods in 
heaven. 4 * It is itself a god, like the Roman genius; we should expea 
that, since it is a personification of power and also since it is a twin 
of Pharaoh. In faa, at Dcir el Bahri there is a series of square pillars 
showing Queen 1 latshcpsut in the protective embrace of varyir.g divine 
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couples; and one pair consists of the king of the gods, Amon, and the 
queen’s own Ka. 41 

The treatment of the king’s Ka as a twin, the personification of his 
vital force, while the notion remains general in every other context, 
cannot be explained by the unusual potency which, as we have seen, dis¬ 
tinguishes the king from other men in the minds of most people. We 
need a more specific explanation of the form which the beliefs regarding 
the king’s Ka took, once his unusual potency is admitted. 

We have reason to assume that it would have been natural for the 
thought of a twin to arise in connection with the king. It seems that 
each Pharaoh was considered a twin; his “brother," however, was still¬ 
born and passed immediately on into the Beyond, for it was the pla¬ 
centa, the afterbirth. Though this view' may strike us as surprising, it 
is held, even today, by the Baganda—people who, at least in their Hamitic 
traits, are related to the ancient Egyptians. 0 We seem here, again, to 
touch upon that North and East African substratum from which Egyp¬ 
tian culture arose and w'hich still survives among Hamitic and half- 
Hamitic people today. 4 * 

When a king of Uganda dies, his interest in the community which he 
had ruled does not cease. In a temple, constructed for this purpose, he 
continues to give oracles and to advise his successors. But just as the 
Egyptians believed that a man’s ghost required a material support— 
mummy or statue—to function effectively, so also do the Baganda. 
Hence the king’s jaw bone is removed from his corpse and prepared, 
decorated, and kept in his temple. Since the king is bom as a twin of the 
stillborn placenta and the royal person after death retains a dual char¬ 
acter, the stillborn twin, as well as the dead ruler, requires a material 
anchorage for its spirit; and for this special purpose the navel cord of 
the newborn prince is dried and kept throughout his lifetime in aspccially 
made and decorated container. This container with the navel cord is de¬ 
posited in the temple erected after the king’s death, and only w’hcn both 
jawbone and navel cord are present—only when the dual person of the late 
monarch is thus represented in the shrine—can oracles be forthcoming. 

The container of the navel cord is shaped like a truncated and inverted 
cone and is carried by a large looplike handle. An object of identical 
shape is carried by one of the goddesses assisting at the birth of Hat- 
shepsut in Deir el Bahri. 44 Since we know' absolutely nothing about this 
object from Egyptian sources, one is inclined to explain it tentatively by 
reference to modem usages belonging to a group of people demonstrably 
related by some of their cultural, as well as by linguistic and physical. 
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traits to the ancient Egyptians; and this attempt is the more justified, 
since the concomitant feature, namely, worship of the royal placenta, 
was known in ancient Egypt. 

Early evidence of a cult of the royal placenta consists of a standard 
closely connected with the king and an important Old Kingdom title. A 
medically trained anthropologist has argued that the standard represents 
the placenta; 11 and its name, written in different ways, means “placenta 
of the king.” 41 YVe find curious corroborative evidence in the reliefs 
from the Fifth Dynast)' in the sun temple of Neuserre, where the stand¬ 
ard is carried by a priest of Isis, the mother of Horus the king. 17 In- 
scriptional evidence is not lacking cither; for the term which we trans¬ 
late “Royal Kinsmen” is best explained as “guardians of,” or “those 
belonging to” the “placenta of the king.” 11 The standard appears on the 
earliest royal monuments and remains associated with Pharaoh until 
the end of Egyptian history. It cm be seen in our Figure 2 nearest to 
Narmer, and it precedes Neuserre in Figure 24. Normally it shares the 
honor of being carried in the closest proximity to the king with the 
wolf standard of Upwaut. This god is identified with the king in the 
Memphite Theology and replaces the god Horus in the Great Proces¬ 
sion of the Osiris festival at Abydos.* It seems that Upwaut, the 
“Opener-of-ihe-Ways,” stood for Horus—whether god or Pharaoh—in 
his aspect of firstborn son, i.e., “opener-of-the-body.” The Upwaut 
standard and that thought to represent the royal placenta, the king’s 
stillborn twin, can therefore be expected to appear together, since l>oth 
would be connected with the king’s birth. 1 * Their close association with 
the monarch is particularly striking in reliefs placed in Djoscr’s funerary 
complex at Saqqara.** In these the representation is reduced to an aus¬ 
tere minimum of detail, and the king is accompanied by only two stand¬ 
ards—Upwaut and the placenta—as if they formed a counterpart to the 
joint appearance of jawbone and navel cord on the dais in the temples of 
the Baganda kings. 11 

Less conclusive evidence of the worship of the royal placenta is sup¬ 
plied by one name of the moon-god, Khonsu, for it is probable that this 
name meant “placenta of the king." 11 Khonsu has been depicted only 
since the New Kingdom, and the name is very rarely met before then. 11 
In earlier times the moon-god was Thoth. It is quite significant that 
Khonsu does not figure in mythology (though the moon and Thoth do) 
and is altogether a colorless figure. Flis outstanding characteristic is the 
“lock of youth,” which distinguishes young princes in the New King- 

• See below, p. 204. 
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dam and which would be a comprehensible attribute for the king's twin 
who died at birth. We can, with this in mind, explain the mummifomi 
appearance of Khonsu. Moreover, the god is occasionally depicted with 
a falcon head supporting the moon disk and crescent. Yet there is no con¬ 
nection between the falcon and the moon unless Khonsu was the divine 
“twin" of Pharaoh who embodied the falcon-god Horns. Finally, Khon¬ 
su is shown wearing the tnrnat an ornament sacred to llathor, 
the mother of Horus and of the king (Fig. J9). If we accept the inter¬ 
pretation of the name of the god Khonsu and consider the iconngraphical 
evidence just enumerated, a consistent picture emerges. Nor do we need 
to wonder why the king’s "twin” should have become a moon-god; the 
moon was the twin par excellence—the twin of the sun.* 4 

It is not known whether the belief that the placenta was a stillborn 
twin was anciently held in connection with commoners 44 Even in that 
case there would be no reason why such beliefs should affect the ordi¬ 
nary Egyptian’s conception of his own Ka. The placenta, after all, is an 
individualized and definite object, the Ka an impersonal force. But in the 
case of the king matters lay differently. The influence of the king’s Ka 
was naturally connected in the minds of all with the royal person 
through whom it became manifest in the life of state and people. If the 
notion prevailed that the king was bom a twin, the potency of the king, 
which affected every subject, was likely to become personalized, too, 
and regarded as a twin, double, or genius. I f the people experienced their 
own Ka’s passively and—as "power in its direct relation to man"—im¬ 
personally, they experienced the Ka of the king as personified power. In 
pictorial representations the individualization of the king's Ka is devel¬ 
oped in all its consequences. In a Middle Kingdom tomb at Dahshur a 
large wooden statue of a king was found bearing the Ka sign. 4 * More 
common is a rendering in relief, already known in the Old Kingdom 4 ’ 
and here shown on a stela of Senuserr III (Fig. 20). On either side we 
sec the king and behind him a small figure characterized as a divinity 
by its "false beard." This figure bears the Ka symbol on its head, and 
licrwccn the amis of the sign appears the king’s Homs nunc, the name 
which marks the king most directly as a deity. After Tithmosis I this 
name regularly contains the qiithct "Strong Bull," which is clearly 
appropriate for a personification of vital force. We sec, moreover, that 
the figure of the royal Ka holds in one hand a pole crowned with the 
head of the king and in the other a feather, the symbol of Maat. The 
figure as a whole is named "The living Ka of the king who is at the head 
of the palace (or sanctuary)." 44 
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Sometimes the design is more abstract: The Ka symbol inclosing the 
king’s Horns name is supported not by a divine figure but by a standard 
from which arms emerge (in the manner shown by the personified 
hieroglyphs at the bottom of our Fig. 29) to hold die staff with the 
king’s head and the feather. This, the most common, rendering of the 
king's Ka shows that the notion of a double never entirely superseded the 
Ka’s original significance as a vital force. For these renderings are obvi¬ 
ously on a par with that of Seti I in the embrace of the figure represent¬ 
ing his funerary temple;* they arc concrete renderings of abstract ideas. 

The notion “twin” prevails only in the rendering of the birth scenes 
of Hatshcpsut and Amcnhotep III. The god Khnum is shown making 
two identical homunculi on his potter’s wheel (Fig. 23), while the god¬ 
dess Hathor, the mother of Horus, appropriately gives them “life." 
One is the future king, the other his Ka. Next these two thumb-sucking 
babies arc washed and presented to the gods, 4 * the Ka carrying on its 
head its usual symbol with the king’s Horus name. But after this presen¬ 
tation to the pantheon, the royal twin is nor depicted (its materializa¬ 
tion upon earth, as the king’s placenta, was likewise ephemeral). We do 
find, on the other hand, the normal conception of the Ka represented in 
the reliefs. They actually show how the newborn infant was endowed 
with tliis remarkable force of which it was to dispose throughout its 
lifetime as a king. In order to understand the pictorial rendering of so 
abstract a notion, we must bring the texts to bear on the representations 
and return to the beginning of the series of panels. 

We find that the queen-mother is shown there holding the infant im¬ 
mediately after its birth;** its “twin,” the Ka, is not depicted. The god¬ 
dess Mcskhent, who presides over the scene, says: 

The son (lit/) is made to be king of Upper and Lower Egypt. I surround thee with 

r otccfion like Re. Life and good fortune arc given to thee more than to all mortals; 

have destined thee for life, luck, health, excellence, affluence, joy, sustenance, food, 
victuals, and all other good things. Thou wilt appear as king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
for many Scd festivals, while thou art living, remaining, fortunate—while thy heart is 
in joy with thy Ka in these thy Two Lands on the throne of Horus forever. 

If we remember the various derived meanings of Ka, such as mood, 
good fortune, etc., the phrase "while thy heart is in joy with thy Ka" 
seems aptly to summarize the blessings which the goddess bestows. 

The tendency toward the concrete, which characterizes mythopoeic 
thought in general and Egyptian thought most particularly, expresses it¬ 
self at this point in a curious image: the royal child is placed in the arms 
• See above, p. 67. 
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of twelve divinities identified as Ka’s and Hemsut and is made to absorb 
from them the vital force, the good fortune, the power, and all the other 
blessings bestowed upon it. We have inscriptional evidence for the view 
that an immaterial endowment could be viewed as nourishment. At 
Deir el Bahri, Amon orders four goddesses to nurse the child Hatshep- 
sut: “I have commanded (you) to nurse Her Majesty and all her Ka’s, 
with all life and good fortune, all permanence, all health, all joy, and the 
passing of millions of years on the throne of Horus of all the living, for¬ 
ever.”* 1 Health and joy, but also the many years of the reign, are quite 
concretely regarded as benefits which enter the child with the milk of the 
nursing goddesses. It is similarly said of the king in the pyramid texts: 

The abomination of Unas is hunger, he docs not cat it. 

The abomination of Unas is thirst, he does not drink it [Pyr. HI]. 

If it is possible in this manner to avoid hunger and thirst, it is clear that 
desirable conditions can be imbibed by the royal nursling. 

The text, at this point, introduces an ambiguity in the interpretation 
of the reliefs. Amon commands that not only the queen but also her 
Ka’s be nursed. The plural inevitably reminds us of rhe doctrine— 
known from the Eighteenth Dynasty onward—that Pharaoh had four¬ 
teen Ka’s. In the reliefs wc find twelve royal infants in the hands of the 
Ka's and Hemsut and two, in an adjoining scene, at the breasts of two 
cow-goddesses, the typical divine wet nurses. Yet it seems impossible to 
sec in these infants images of the fourteen royal Ka’s, for the Ka sym¬ 
bols identify, not the nurslings, but the nurses; and not fourteen of 
these, but only six. And they arc nor twins of the royal child, comparable 
with the Ka on the potter’s wheel (Fig. 23), but fully grown deities. 
They furthermore alternate with six marked as Hemsut. Now, wc 
have met the combination of Ka's and Hemsut in the Memphite Theol¬ 
ogy* as a collectivity representing the vital force in nature. The imper¬ 
sonal nature of the force is expressed by the plural in the language, but 
in pictorial art this device fails; twelve distinct figures are as personal¬ 
ized. as definite, as one or two. Nevertheless, we can still recognize the 
idea that is expressed in the Memphite Theology as the basis of the de¬ 
sign. After the royal child has been blessed by the most important gods 
in the pantheon individually, it is shown in harmony with, and favored 
by, that corporate entity, the Ka’s and the Hemsut, which represents 
the vital force in nature. Wc can quote a pyramid text that expresses the 
same idea when it describes the arrival in heaven of the late king in the 
fulness of his power. It speaks of “the Ka’s of Unas,” but in the relief 

• See above, p. 29. 
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we discussed vve could also have called the figures, loosely, the Ka’s and 
Hemsut of Hatshcpsut. In the following text we sec that the first four 
lines allude to general forces by the contrast with the succeeding phrase 
which refers quite unequivocally to the single uracus of the king’s 
crown. This is really the goddess VVadjet who protects him. 

The Ka's of Unas arc behind him; 

His Hemsut arc under his feet; 

His gods arc over him; 

His uracus-scrpents are over his head. 

The leading snake of Unas is at his forehead, she 

Who perceives the soul (of the enemy). 

Site who excels in force of fire [Pvr. 596). 

It is possible that the Ka’s and the Hemsut are here, as at Dcir cl Bahri, 
brought in through association with the thought of birth, since the pre¬ 
ceding phrases of the text mention that the Creator, Atum, made the 
king. What matters for us, however, is to note that in the old texts, as 
in I latshcpsut’s reliefs, we find side by side two aspects of the Ka 
which to us would be mutually exclusive. Both derive from the notion 
“vital force.” 

The theory of the fourteen Ka’s of the king would seem a mere sys¬ 
tematization of the collectivity of Ka’s. Names of the Old Kingdom 
mention 3 plurality of Ka’s in connection with the gods: Netcrkau of 
the First Dynasty, Mcnkaure of the Fourth. In the New Kingdom, Re 
is equipped with fourteen Ka’s; but the fourteen Ka’s of the king are de¬ 
picted only in Ptolemaic rimes.** 

If we remember that the word “Ka" stands for something which wc 
should call abstract, but which the Egyptian tendency toward die con¬ 
crete transforms into a personification or a collectivity of gods, most 
references to the Ka of the king become clear, for instance, we have a 
pyramid text in which die king’s survival is insured by the identification 
of his person and parts of his person with various deities. It ends: 

Thy member* arc the twin children of Atum, 

O imperishable one. 

Thou dost not perish; 

Thy Ka docs not perish; 

Thou an Ka [Pyr. 149r, </]. 

In another text the duplication "the king and his Ka” becomes so con¬ 
crete as to suggest a bodily existence for the latter, yet the concluding 
phrases indicate in clear and vigorous terms that Ka is power and noth¬ 
ing else. 
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Horns takes him (the dead king Unas) to his side. 

He cleanses Unas in the Lake of the Fox; 

He purities the Ka of this Unas in the Lake of the 
Dawn. 

He rubs down the flesh of the Ka of this Unas and 
his (Unas') own. .... 

He brings Unas' Ka and (Unas) himself to the Great 

Royal Castle (of the sun-god Re). 

This Unas leads the Imperishable Stars; 

He sails to the Fields of Rushes (Elysium); 

Those who dwell in the Horizon row him. 

Those who dwell in the sky tail him. 

This Unas is powerful in power. 

His arms do not fail him. 

This Unas is commanding in command. 

His Ka it with him. [Pyr. 372-75]. 

Very significant is another pyramid text, a self-contained exuberant 
poem. The plural “Ka’s" at the beginning stands again where we would 
use an abstract noun, and we may translate “vital force.’* The opening 
phrases vigorously assert that the old sacred city of Pc is one of those 
hallowed spots where life throbs more powerfully than elsewhere, a 
place (such as the Memphite Theology makes Memphis out to tie) that 
stands in a peculiarly intimate rapport with the hidden forces of nature. 
It is now suggested by our text that King Teti, because he is buried at 
Pc, survives the crisis of death. His vitality' is compared with two phe¬ 
nomena which are most intensely “alive,” the burning flame, and the 
beetle-god of the rising sun, who every morning appears victorious from 
the darkness of night. At the same time the relevancy of these metaphors 
is proved by implication: the red of flame and sunrise is the color of 
Pc, the city of the Red Crown; and, with that multiplicity of meaning 
which the Egyptians love, the flame is a usual epithet for Wadjet, the 
cobra-goddess of Pe, who is also the "eye of the sun.” Our text then 
continues by referring to the connection between viral force and 
food and ends with an appeal to an anonymous goddess, presumably 
Wadjet. to let the gods love and honor Teti. It is possible that the term 
“love” must be taken here with sexual implications as the culminating 
expression of that vitality which the spell glorifies: 

Ka’s arc in Pc; Ka’s were always in Pe; Ka’s will be 
in Pc; and Ted’s Ka is in Pc, 

Red like a flame, alive like the beede-god. 

Be gay! Be gay! A meal for me, ye servants! 
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Now you should put. My Lady, the love for Ten 
and the respect for Ted, 

Now you should put. My Lady, the honor of Teti 
and the charm of Tea 
In the body of the gods! [Pyr. 561-62]. 

But even the power and effectiveness of the living king are summarized 
in the phrase that he is with his Ka. On this note ends a speech which 
the assembled gods address to their own king, Amon, after he has pre¬ 
sented Queen Hatshepsut to them as his own daughter and the new king 
of Egypt. 

Utterance of all the gods to Amon: This thy daughter Hatshepsut shall live. We arc 
satisfied with her in life and peace. She is thy daughter of thy form, thy vigorous seed. 
Thou gavest her thy Ba, thy power, thy influence, rhy magic, thy crown, (even) when 
she was still in the body of her who bore her. The Lowlands arc hers and the mountains 
belong to her, everything which the heavens wrap round, everything which the sea en¬ 
circles. Thou hast made her as thy female counterpart. Thou knewest the future. Thou 
gavest her the portion of Homs in life and the years of Seth in good fortune. 

VV'e give her dominionf?) over the lands, in peace. We give her all life and good for¬ 
tune on our part; all food on our pan; all sustenance on our pan. She is at the head of all 
living Ka’s together with her Ka as King of Upper and Lower Egypt on the throne 
of Horns, like onto Re, forever and ever.** 

There is one more aspect of the king’s Ka which we must consider. 
We have seen that it can be said of one god that he is “the Ka of all the 
gods,” to express that they arc dependent upon him. The king is in a pe¬ 
culiar way dependent upon his father, since kingship, as we have seen, is 
an institution involving two generations. And so we find a pyramid text 
in which the late king is addressed as follows: “O Osiris, Horns has 
supported thee; he has done it for his Ka in thee" (Pyr. S82). In con¬ 
nection with Osiris the expression recurs often, and we shall have oc¬ 
casion to quote those texts. But the king stands in the same relationship 
with another god whom the official titulary proclaims as his father— 

There is a dramatic quality in the following pyramid text which re¬ 
veals that Re is the king’s Ka. It opens with an emphatic warning of the 
dangers of the journey into the Beyond. In Egypt, as in Babylonia and in 
many other countries, the Hereafter is separated from the living by an 
expanse of treacherous water. The king’s vital force has left his body 
and is summoning him. And it is now revealed to him that this viral 
force was no other than the god who begot him. That Re appears here 
and not Osiris is entirely logical. Osiris is the king’s predecessor. Here, 
however, the text envisages a king who has been upon the throne for 
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many years, who, moreover, in his death becomes Osiris to the son who 
will succeed him. It is the Creator, the sun-god, who now charges him 
to leave the earth. The text reads: 

O Unas, beware of the lake! 

O Unas, beware of the lake! 

O Unas, beware of the lake! 

O Unas, beware of the lake! 

Messages of thy Ka come for thee; 

Messages of thy father come for thee; 

Messages of Re come for thee: 

*‘Go, after thy days (have become full). 

Cleanse thyself, (that is) thy bones. 

That thou mavest be at the side of the god; 

And leave thy house to thy son" [Pyr. 136-37].“ 

The god is the Ka of the king. But the subjects say: My Ka belongs 
to the king; my Ka derives from the king; the king makes my Ka; the 
king is my Ka. This juxtaposition shows that an understanding of the 
Ka is essential for an understanding of kingship, since the relation of 
king, gods, and people is defined in these terms. It appears, in fact, that 
the Egyptians apprehended the involvement of man in nature and the 
mediating function of their king by means of the concept of Ka. 

It will have become clear by now that there is no alternative to the 
somewhat laborious procedure by which we have tried, through quota¬ 
tions and varying context, to convey the full meaning of the term “Ka.” 
For no translation can do justice to such a concept, since a translation 
inevitably carries our point of view into a field of thought that docs not 
share our premises. Even if we translate “Ka” as “vital force” or view 
it as a mechanism by means of which the king is conceived to give direc¬ 
tion to the forces of nature for the benefit of the community, these inter¬ 
pretations, though not entirely beside the mark, all but obliterate the 
specifically Egyptian features of the concept. There is no short cut to 
an understanding of the ancients. 



CHAPTER 6 


THE KING’S CEREMONIAL: THE SED FESTIVAL 

A kter the words, the acts. The ritual preserved in the reliefs of 
/\ many temples expresses, no less than the texts, those thoughts of 
jljL the ancients which we try to understand. For the nature of king- 
ship in Egypt it is, above all, the Scd festival which is instructive. In the 
five days of its duration multifarious connections between gods and 
king, land and king, people and king, were woven into that elaborate 
fabric which held society as well as the unaccounrablc forces of nature 
by strands which passed through the solitary' figure on the throne of 
Horus. 

The Sed festival 1 is usually called a jubilee, but it was not a mere com¬ 
memoration of the king’s accession. It was a true renewal of kingly 
potency, a rejuvenation of rulership ex opere operato* Sometimes it was 
celebrated thirty years after the accession, but several rulers celebrated 
it repeatedly and at shorter intervals. It is unlikely that a mere counting 
of years was the decisive factor, but we do not know on what grounds it 
was decided that the king’s power ought to be renewed. 

The date of the festival was usually the same as that reserved for the 
coronation, namely, the first day of the first month of the "Season of 
Coming Forth” — the first of Tybi.* The last five days of the preceding 
month, Khoiak, were dedicated to the Osiris mysteries; and it is re¬ 
markable that the Sed festival, in contrast to the coronation, does not 
refer to Osiris at all. But the difference is easily explained. At the Sed 
festival the king appears, not as newly ascending the throne, but as its 
occupant through a number of years. Consequently, it is not the succes¬ 
sion—Horus following Osiris — which is the issue, but a renewal of all 
those beneficial relations between heaven and earth which the throne 
controls. 

When it had been decided that a Sed festival should be celebrated, 
many preparations had to be made. Often a new temple was founded 
with a view to dedicating it at the feast. In other cases a "Festival Hall" 
was constructed within the precincts of an existing sanctuary. Great 
monolithic obelisks were cut at the granite quarries of Assuan and 
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shipped downstream toward the site of the festival. If an existing tem¬ 
ple was used, one of the great columned courts was adapted to serve as 
“Court of the Festival," or “Court of the Great Ones." 4 The last phrase 
refers to the gods who would come from other shrines to participate in 
the solemnities. To accommodate them, temporary shrines, called the 
“Houses of the Sed Festival," 1 were erected on the archaic pattern of 
the reed-hut sanctuaries of prehistoric days. 

The god in whose temple the Sed festival took place was by this very 
fact proclaimed the deity from w'hom the king expected most. He re¬ 
ceived especially large offerings. The obelisks were erected in his hon¬ 
or. It is revealing that Akhenaten’s break with the Amon priesthood of 
Thebes occurred when he persisted in his plan to dedicate his Sed festi¬ 
val, not to the king of the gods, Amon. nor to Ptah, who had an old, 
established claim, but to the peculiar form of solar deity whose exclu¬ 
sive worship he wanted to establish. It is also significant that the actual 
blocks prepared for the Festival Hall of Akhenaten show in their re¬ 
liefs the rapid changes in the formulation and clarification of his dog¬ 
mas,* from the falcon-headed male figure of Harakhtc w r ho, notwith¬ 
standing a new elaborate epithet, retained his traditional character, to 
the unprecedented design of a featureless Lord of the Sun Disk sending 
rays down to the royal figure preaching his gospel. 

In addition to the Court of the Festival, two buildings w'ere required: 
the Festival Hall, where the Great Throne stood, and the “Palace,” in 
which the king changed costume and insignia, and which, therefore, 
fulfilled the functions of a robing chamber. 7 The latter might be an 
elaborate structure, such as the small-scale palace which Ramses III 
built adjoining the first court of his mortuary temple at Mcdinet Habu. 
This was fitted with throne room, bedrooms, and bathrooms, so that 
the king could take up residence there for the duration of the festival. 
Tradition, however, claims for these buildings the simplicity of pre¬ 
historic architecture: “the Hall of King Unas is plaited of reeds."* We 
know shrines of this kind because hieroglyphs have preserved them, and 
we find them translated into stone in that extraordinary funerary estab¬ 
lishment of King Djoscr at Saqqara, where the Festival Court of the 
Sed festival is built as a stupendous full-scale dummy for use in the Here¬ 
after, w'ith doors perennially ajar. The shrines in this court -are of two 
types, and these recur in the Dual Shrines of the Royal Ancestors, 
which we shall discuss presently (see Fig. 30). On the west side of 
Djoscr’s court the chapels assume the shape of the Lower Egyptian 
shrine; those opposite were modeled on the Upper Egyptian shrine. 
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The gods who came to participate in the feast were no doubt housed ac¬ 
cording to their origin from Upper or Lower Egypt. 

When the preparations were completed, purification rites took place. 
If the temple had been newly constructed, there followed the ceremony 
of “Presenting the House to Its Lord.” In any case, there was an illumi¬ 
nation of the Court, the Chapels, and the Great Throne upon which the 
king would sit to receive homage. This “Lighting of the Flame” was 
also known in the necropolis and was probably an aporropaic measure. 
The illumination lasted for five days, ending on the eve of the festival.* 

Thus the capital was astir for some considerable time previous to the 
actual celebrations. Barges with statues of the gods would arrive from 
all over the land, in charge of high officials and their suites. The king 
and his court would meet the most important among them upon their ar¬ 
rival and hold the hawser of the divine bark at its landing. We have some 
texts describing this stage of the festivities. On a stela in the British 
Museum a courtier states that he used the opportunity, when the priest¬ 
hood of Abydos “came to see the King in his goodly Festival of Eter¬ 
nity,” to send back with them, for erection in the necropolis, a stela 
which he had had made for the purpose.'* A thousand years later the 
high priest of die vulture-goddess Nekhbet reports in his tomb: 

Year 29 .... in the reign of Ramses 111.Hu Majesty commanded that the 

Governor of the Residence be commissioned to bring the divine bark of Nekhbet to the 
Sed festival and to carry our her sacred rites in the Ileuses of die Sed jubilee. 

Arrival at Pcr-Ramcssc-Miamun, the great ka of the Sun, in the year 29 .... month 
.... day. Reception of the front hawser of the divine bark by the king in person." 

T he leading officials of the realm also gathered for the celebrations. 
They probably assumed honorific titles which in a dim past had denoted 
actual functions, for we find many archaic titles in the renderings of the 
festival, while designations of actual members of the administration, 
such as the vizier, the treasurer, and the judges, arc absent. Yet it is cer¬ 
tain that these men participated. The curiously primitive designations, 
such as “The I Icrdsnun from Nekhen” and "The Man from Hermopo- 
lis." may disguise members of the government. Anrimr official bodies, 
which may well have retained some religious or administrative func¬ 
tion, appear, too. The most important is the council of "The Great 
Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt,” consisting apparently of ten mem¬ 
bers from each of the two halves of the country'; they alone were pres¬ 
ent, representing the people, at the actual coronation during the Mys¬ 
tery Play of the Succession.* 

• See below, chip. 11. 
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The Royal Princes, and also the Royal Kinsmen, participated in 
force. In addition, some reliefs show figures designated as “men” or 
“subjects.” They represent the crowds of onlookers who, though cer¬ 
tainly excluded from the comparatively restricted area in the temple, 
watched the processions to the harbor and perhaps participated in other 
ways which we cannot now reconstruct. In any case the reliefs, by in¬ 
cluding these few figures to represent the populace, express the fact that 
it was indeed the whole community that was concerned in the cele¬ 
brations. \Vc may summarize this aspect of the Sed festival in words 
describing a ceremony of modem Hamitcs: “It involved, as well for the 
festivities themselves as for the preparation of the requisites, the hered¬ 
itary collaboration of men and women picked from every social level 
and ever)’ region, however distant. And so the festival created stronger 
ties between the various elements of the people; it was supposed to be 
a large contribution to the land's fertility and the country’s welfare, and 
in all this the part played by the king was prominent.” 11 * 

A. OPENING FESTIVITIES 

At last, on the first day of the first month of the “Season of Coming- 
Forth," one of the seasonal New Year’s days of the land,* the feast 
opened with a great procession in which the king, the statues of the 
gods and their priesthoods, and the secular participants took part. It 
seems that even at this early stage certain gifts were made to the gods. 
The reliefs show lists of deities with the number of cattle and sheep al¬ 
lotted to them. We shall sec that these are not merely rewards for past 
services or the price for future loyalty; the king, in dispensing bounty, 
casts the spell of prosperity over the future and demonstrates the effec¬ 
tiveness of his royalty. These initial proceedings are presided over by 
the cow-goddess Sckhat-Hor ("She Who Remembers Homs”), the di¬ 
vine nurse who suckled the god-king and who is, at the same time, the 
protectress of cattle. The two officials directing the transfer arc the 
“Hereditary Prince" and the Hcri Udjeb, the “Master of the (King’s) 
Largess." 1 * The first is distinguished by the privilege of wearing the 
same archaic robe as the king, and the Hen Udjeb is an official depicted 
also in the tombs of the Old Kingdom 11 reading out those items on the 
lists of offerings which arc donations of the king, the "offering which 
the king gives" to t ^ lc f unerar >’ establishment of one of his fol¬ 

lowers. These men act on behalf of the king, and the solemnity of the oc¬ 
casion is shown by the fact that the sacred royal standards, which nor- 

• See below, p. 10K 
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mally accompany the king, arc carried before them when they go to in¬ 
spect the cattle previous to its distribution. 14 

These initial gifts seem to reward the minor deities for their partici¬ 
pation in the festival. The major deities are involved in more elaborate 
ceremonies and receive individual gifts; their priesthoods appear be¬ 
fore the throne, carrying the symbols of the gods to pay homage to the 
king. And the king, in his turn, visits each of them in the shrines where 
they are housed, in the Court of the Great Ones. 16 

B. MAIN CELEBRATIONS 

These visits to the shrines alternate with processions which come be¬ 
fore the throne to pay homage to the monarch, and the whole of this 
part of the festival seems to occupy the wo or three days following the 
opening ceremony. There is a continuous coming and going of deputa¬ 
tions and royal processions, rich in ancient symbolism and traditional 
pomp. The king, enthroned, receives pledges of loyalty; then, again, he 
descends from the throne, and. heading processions whose composition 
varies according to tradition, goes to pay homage to a god or goddess 
in the Court of the Great Ones. Visits to the “Palace” to rest or to 
change dress or insignia punctuate the proceedings. Even these subsidi¬ 
ary actions, no more than intervals between the main events, are full of 
solemnity. Abbreviated renderings in the reliefs (Fig. 24) depict the 
king—preceded by the standard of the Royal Placenta and by a choir¬ 
master, a fan-bearer, and a door-hingc-bcarcr (shown below) — being 
received by a master of ceremonies, a recitation priest, and courtiers, 
while the “Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt” kiss the ground 
before him (right-hand bottom comer), and two courtiers of the rank 
of “Friend” wash his feet. They pour water from a vase shaped like the 
hieroglyph stna J, meaning “Union” and used especially for that 
basic rite of the accession, the “Unification of the Two Lands.” The 
whole of this scene merely refers to the king’s entering the robing 
chamber called the “Palace” to change dress according to the require¬ 
ments of the processional ritual and of the various acts before the throne 
—salutations, consecrations, donations, etc. 

We may describe a few episodes about which we arc rather fully in¬ 
formed. A deputation from the Homs city in Upper Egypt is headed by 
the “Herdsman of Nekhen," 14 who is accompanied by two attendants 
wearing caps of wolfskin with the head and tail of the animal attached. 
These attributes refer to the wolf-god Upwaut, whose close connection 
with Nekhen, as well as with the king, we shall have occasion to study 
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presently. The two attendants also carry a wolf-hcadcd user scepter; 
and the warlike attributes of the god, bow and throwing stick, arc car¬ 
ried behind the “Herdsman of Nekhen.” The little procession is pre¬ 
ceded by a master of ceremonies. At a certain distance from the throne 
this dignitary calls, “Back!”; and one would like to believe that at the 
signal those approaching performed the proskynesis. The foremost fig¬ 
ures of the group are actually showm kissing the earth, while the standard- 
bearers remain standing; and another attendant holding a symbol mean¬ 
ing “herdsman” makes a gesture of acclamation. The “Master of the 
(King’s) Largess” is present; and this suggests that gifts, probably cat¬ 
tle, arc made to the “Herdsman of Nekhen.” In fact, another scene 
showing this same procession on its way back from the throne includes 
a recitation priest w ho says, “Take it." If the reliefs were complete, we 
should no doubt be able to estimate the reward given to the “Herdsman” 
in exchange for his loyal address. 

The princes of the blood royal join in the general homage. They are 
brought in on their palanquins and arc showm “taking up positions on the 
left facing the throne” and also “going away and resuming their 
places.” 17 Whether the queen appeared before the throne is uncertain; 1 * 
and there must have been a number of ceremonies which escape us, 1 * al¬ 
though the main characteristics of the celebration arc dear. 

Sometimes we get a glance of the detailed sequence of events, not¬ 
withstanding the damage sustained by the reliefs. For instance, w'e see 
the priest of the crocodile-god Sobek approaching the throne, near 
which, for an unknown reason, the standard of Anubis is now placed.* 0 
Two attendants (presumably on either side of the priest) carry stand¬ 
ards in the shape of the flowers of the reeds among which the crocodile 
lives. A servant preceding the priest seems to offer the king a bag con¬ 
taining some precious substance. W’irh him arc two singers representing 
the two towns of Pc and Dtp in the Delta. Behind the priest march two 
men carrying other gifts and three “prophets" waving ostrich feathers. 

While this little group approaches, three men arc shown running 
through the Court of the Great Ones. On another block of stone the 
priest of Sobek is shown retreating from the throne, while the three men 
have arrived at the shrine of the Apis bull, which is now opened. Evi¬ 
dently a processional visit of the king to this god is now due, or the bull 
is to be brought out to be led before the king’s throne. 

Thus, in a series of moves and countermoves, visits to shrines, and 
demonstrations of loyalty before the throne are woven all the varied 
bonds which unite the realm and the ruler, the ruler and the gods. While 
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the ritual unfolds, the king moves like the shuttle in a great loom to re¬ 
create the fabric in which people, country, and nature are irrevocably 
comprised. It is this process which the texts call “assuming the protec¬ 
tion (Ssp si) of the two lands.” 

The throne of the king is in reality one of a pair. In the hieroglyph of 
die Scd festival QQ the two thrones appear, empty, in two pavilions 
placetl back to back.This may be merely a graphic way of combining 
the two royal scars, which in reality stood side by side.* 1 The dual 
pavilion allows Pharaoh to appear as king of Upper or of Lower Egypt 
according to the requirements of the ritual. 

C. THE DEDICATION OF THE FIELD 

If the design of the king enthroned in the double pavilion could serve 
as an abbreviated rendering of the whole Scd festival (Fig. 25), the 
same function could be fulfilled by a representation of the character¬ 
istic “dance” by which a piece of land was dedicated to the gods.” Wc 
do not know at what point in the celebrations this ceremony took place 
—probably on one of the three days devoted to visits to shrines and the 
reception of delegates. 

ITic word “dance” is misleading; the king crossed the piece of land 
in its length and breadth with a kind of fast walk which, in the graceful 
delineations of the reliefs, acquires for us the character of a dance step. 
The whole of the performance, which implied a fourfold course accord¬ 
ing to the points of the compass, was first executed by the king as Ruler 
of lajwcr Egypt with the Red Crown and then as Ruler of Upper Egypt 
with the White Crown. The standard of the god Upwaut accompanied 
the king through all the movements of the dance, being carried by a 
priest of the ancestral spirits of the royal house, a "Servant of the Souls 
of Nckhcn.” 

In Figure 26 the procedure is dearly rendered. 1Tic king, wearing the 
short, stiff, archaic mantle which characterizes his appearance at the 
Scd festivals, enters the Shrine of Upwaut (at the left) and there anoints 
the standard of the wolf. I Ic proceeds from there to the “Palace” or 
robing chamber and emerges dressed only in a short royal kilt with a 
bull's tail attached; besides this he wears a necklace and the appropriate 
crown and carries a flail in one hand. The long shepherd's crook which 
he carries together with the flail in all processions is left behind in the 
“Palace." In its stead he holds a small object, the imy.t pr , “house docu¬ 
ment,” which sets our a transfer of ownership and. for that reason, 
takes the place of our “will," among its other functions.” 
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This curious attribute underlines an aspect of kingship which we have 
already discussed. The king rules essentially as legitimate heir of his 
predecessors and. ultimately, of the gods. On the strength of the “will” 
he disposes of the land and all it contains. It is thought sometimes that 
the “will” merely shows that the king is entitled to dispose of the field 
which he crosses. 14 This seems too limited a view altogether. In fact, we 
do not know that an actual piece of land is involved at all. It may very 
well be that an area was marked out in the temple court to symbolize 
Egypt as a whole. In view of the character of the celebrations, such a 
purely symbolical arrangement is very' probable. The king, by crossing 
this “field,” would dedicate it and, therewith, Egypt, to the gods and at 
the same time assert his legitimate power over the land. This is strongly 
suggested by a Ptolemaic text from Edfu which refers to the “will" as 
the “Secret of the Two Partners ( rh.wy )”—Horus and Seth. Since their 
“secret” is the division of Egypt—with Horus predominant, and yet 
with a reconciliation between the two (see the Memphite Theology, 
pp. 25-27)—it is likely that the “will” concerns the land as a whole and 
kingship over it, not merely as a basis for some transaction such as the 
transfer of a field to some god or temple, but as the basic order of society 
which the rich and comprehensive apparatus of the Sec festival is de¬ 
signed to renew. To that extent the dedication of the field is the central 
ceremony of the festival. 

The text from Edfu contains further evidence that this is the correct 
interpretation of the “dance.” In the first place, the king states that he 
has received the “will” before Geb; and Geb, as we have seen, presides 
in the Memphite Theology and elsewhere over the conciliation of the 
antagonists and the final settlement of the succession. In the second place, 
the text is full of cosmic allusions which show that the implications of 
the ceremony reach a good deal further than the mere allocation of the 
temple lands: 

To redtc: “I have run holding the Secret of the Two Parmer*, (namely) the Will 
which my father ha* given me before Geb. I have passed through the land and touched 
it* four sides-, I run through it as 1 deiirc." (Here the quotation of the king's words 
end*, and the rc*r in legend ro the design.) The Good God (the king) who runs round 
fast holding the Will. He runs crossing the ocean and the four sides of Heaven, going 
as far as the ray* of the sun disk, passing over the earth, giving the field to its mistress.** 

Crossing the field (which we assume to stand for the land of Egypt) 
would, then, be a ceremony of taking possession similar to the one hint¬ 
ed at by Amenemhet I in the teachings for his son when he says: “I trod 
Elephantine, I marched into the Delta. I stood upon the boundaries of 
the land and beheld its circuit.” The “mistress” to which the Edfu text 
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refers might be the Goddess of the Crown. Unfominatcly, the abbrevi¬ 
ated legends of the scene are not quite dear, especially in their older 
form. They might read: "Gift” or rather “Dedication of the Land." 
The last part of the Edfu legend, anyway, refers to the king as universal 
ruler. 

Facing the king during the “dance” wc find sometimes Thoth, more 
often a goddess Mcrt, who claps her hands in accompaniment or as 
welcome and calls out to him, “Come! Bring <it>!” Her significance 
is obscure.* And throughout this part of the ceremony the standard of 
Upwaut follows the king. Its bearer, the “Servant of the Souls of Nek- 
hen,” has even changed his costume white the king has been shedding his 
mantle and crook in the “Palace,” and accompanies his sovereign in a 
skin dress instead of the usual linen kilt. In the First Dynasty a sche¬ 
matic rendering of the Sed festival sometimes consists of figures of the 
king enthroned with the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt alternately 
and accompanied only by the standard of Upwaut.* 7 If the association of 
king and Upwaut is really based on qualifications of the king as “eldest 
son” and therefore heir (sec pp. 92-9 J), our interpretation of this part 
of the ceremony finds further support; the king asserts his dominance 
over the land of Egypt as lawful ruler by ceremoniously crossing the 
“field" that represents it, "running through it as he desires,” 

n. THE CONCLUDING CEREMONIES 

The concluding part of the festival, like the “dance,” is enacted twice; 
and the usages referring to the ruler as king of Upper Egypt are not 
merely a repetition of those which determine his acts as ruler of 
Lower Egypt but differ from them. This double sequence runs from a 
first act, when the long descends from the throne, to the last, when his 
royalty is announced to the four quarters of the world. 

As king of Lower Egypt, Pharaoh is carried on a box like litter by the 
"Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt.” The Upwaut standard is 
explicitly named as “Follower of the King of Lower Egypt." The pro¬ 
cession moves to the chapel of “Horus of Libya who lifts his arm” and 
who serves as the god representing Lower Egypt, at least for Neuserre. 
From him the king receives the tau (welfare) scepter 1 in addition 
to the crook { and flail /\ which he holds throughout this part of 
the ceremonies. The significance is dear: with the ritual almost com¬ 
pleted, welfare is vouchsafed by the god. Two officials- one with the 
archaic title “Chief of Pc," the old city in the western Delta—place 
themselves on either side of the king and, in a kind of antiphonal hymn 
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of praise, proclaim his power. They then change places and repeat the 
proclamation before and behind the king. Twice more the action is re¬ 
peated, so that each man has spoken in the direction of the four points of 
the compass. The order “Silence," repeated four times, precedes each 
proclamation. In later times, when the actual ritual is ousted from the 
designs by allegorical details, the “Souls of Pe," the Royal Ancestors 
assigned to Lower Egypt, proclaim the king’s might to the four quarters 
of the world. 

The Upper Egyptian sequence uses a basket-shaped litter. In the tem¬ 
ple of Neuserre it is shown as carried by the chamberlains, but in later 
designs, by Horus and Seth. The procession goes to the chapels of these 
two gods, Horus of Edfu and Seth of Ombos; and the priest of each of 
them gives the bow and arrows to the royal priest, the Sem, who hands 
them to the king. The king then shoots an arrow to each of the four 
points of the compass;** and he is, moreover, enthroned four times— 
each time facing in one of the four directions—upon a curious throne 
base, ornamented with twelve lion heads.** In the Bubastis reliefs two 
divinities place the crown upon his head at each enthronement. 

Both the Upper and the Lower Egyptian ceremonies end with a return 
to the Court of the Great Ones for the concluding ceremony, an act of 
homage to deities whom we have not noticed during chc earlier pro¬ 
ceedings. They arc the Royal Ancestors, the divine occupants of the 
Iterty, the Dual Shrines.*® The Sem priest announces: “An offering 
which the king gives, of ointment, linen, victuals.” The standards arc 
conspicuous* 1 and are especially designated here as “the gods who fol¬ 
low Horus.” We shall meet them again* in this function at the Feast of 
Min.** Their prominence in the last scene of the Sed festival is. how¬ 
ever, particularly appropriate, for they belong, not to one individual 
king, but to all kings; they arc therefore closely associated with the 
Royal Ancestors and arc actually kept in the Dual Shrines. The princes 
in their palanquins arc also present. And here, in the last act of the great 
and complex ritual, the link between ruler and royal line is renewed, 
while the next generation assists at the king’s appeal to the generations 
of his ancestors. 

4 See below, pp. 91 and 188. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE KING’S SUPPORTERS: THE ROYAL 
ANCESTORS 

A. THE FOLLOWERS OF HORUS 

tot only the Sed festival, but also the Mystery Play of the Succcs- 
sion, ends before the shrines of the Royal Ancestors. We cannot 
-L x form an adequate idea of the nature of kingship in Egypt, nor can 
we understand the texts and the monuments, without a somewhat de¬ 
tailed knowledge of the form under which reference is made to them 
and the role they play. As it happens, relatively late material forms 
the best approach to the matter because it is both unequivocal and least 
alien to our own ways of thinking. 

Ramses II and Ramses 111 show in their reliefs the great processionof 
the Harvest Festival of Min which we shall discuss later (chap. 15). 
Here statues of ancestors identified by name are carried before the 
king. They include Menes as the oldest of the series. 1 With them are 
carried the ancient standards of kingship. These, in fact, are separated 
from the person of the king only by the royal insignia—crook, flail, and 
sdmitar—which symbolize, and to some extent embody, the royal 
power. The standards, preceding the insignia, follow in their turn the 
statues of the Royal Ancestors. 

The texts arc fortunately explicit regarding the function which the 
statues fulfil: “The statues of the kings of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
which go before this venerable god, Min-Kamutcf, give life to King 
Ramses III.”* Appropriately each statue carries the sign of life ^ in 
its hand. Now “maintenance of life" or “giving life" is the usual term 
applied to that peculiar influence exercised by the gods over the king 
and by the king over his subjects. The reliefs and the texts can therefore 
be fully understood. 

But the worship of the ancestors did not originally take the form 
which has just been described. The use of statues to represent individual 
predecessors is not observed before the New Kingdom. Yet the worship 
of the ancestors is as old as the monarchy, and it was certainly not in- 
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spired by any historical point of view' such as the named statues of in¬ 
dividual kings might suggest.* 

The oldest form of worship of the Royal Ancestors, and a form which 
was never superseded, though it was elaborated in the manner we have 
seen, consisted in the worship of a collectivity- No single ruler was dis¬ 
tinguished in the group; each king, at his death, became part of it. And 
it is curious to observe how in later times, when Egypt, perhaps under 
the influence of Asia, admitted the validity of a historical point of view', 
this collectivity of ancestors entered the historical records. The Ptole¬ 
maic historian Manctho mentions that the First Dynasty was preceded 
by a “manium et semidcorum regnum”; and the Turin Papyrus, which is 
not far removed from Ramses II and III in time, gives as an equivalent 
of these spirits and demigods the "transfigured spirits (akhu ), followers 
of Horus." 

The verb sms , "to follow," is ambiguous. The standards arc de¬ 
scribed as “following” the king at the Sed festival, and this translation 
is evidently correct. The verb may also, however, mean “to worship,” a 
semantic variation w'e have no difficulty in understanding. 

We have seen that the god Horus was widely worshiped throughout 
Egypt—that Scorpion and then Mcncs and all the kings of the First 
Dynasty identify themselves with Horus. And even on the slate palettes 
of the late predynastic period the Horus standards play a prominent 
part (Figs. 27 and 28). All Egyptian kings could be called "Followers 
of Horus” in the sense that they were worshipers of his; but the desig¬ 
nation was reserved for rulers of the distant past. The texts, in fact, 
leave no doubt that the term referred to earlier kings. An inscription of 
a King Ranofer, just before the Middle Kingdom, contains the phrase 
“in the time of your (fore)fathers, the kings. Followers of Horus.” 4 
Texts of Tuthmosis I and Tuthmosis III refer to them in the same man¬ 
ner. 6 The first mentions fame the like of which was not "seen in the an¬ 
nals of the ancestors since the Followers of Horus”; the other states 
that, in rebuilding a temple, an old plan was used and proceeds: “The 
great plan was found in Dcndcrah in old delineations u'ritten upon 
leather of animal skin of the time of the Followers of Horus.” 

From these quotations it appears that “Followers of I lorus” is a vague 
designation for the kings of a distant past. Hence the Turin Papyrus 
places them before the first historical king, Mcnes. It is also likely that 
the predynastic or mythical rulers whose names arc preserved at the 
beginning of the annals of the Palermo Stone were reckoned to be “Fol¬ 
lowers of Horus." But it would seem unwise to treat the term as pri- 
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marily of a historical nature.* For each king became at death one of the 
corporation of “transfigured spirits.”* Each dead king became Osiris; 
but, with the passage of time, he lost even that restricted individuality 
and, as one of the “Followers of Horus”—one of the “Souls" of Pc or of 
Nek hen f—he merged with that nebulous spiritual force which had sup¬ 
ported the living ruler and descendant on the throne of Horus since time 
immemorial. 


B. THE STANDARDS 

The earliest royal monuments do not name the Followers of Horus 
explicitly, 7 but they display a group of objects which arc intimately re¬ 
lated to the Royal Ancestors—the standards which we have seen already 
at the Sed festival. We noticed there that among them one, the wolf 
standard of Upwaut >>, stood out from the others, since it alone 
accompanied the king at the “dedication-of-thc-ficld" ceremony. Now 
it is quite significant that in the pyramid texts the words “Followers of 
1 lorus" arc determined precisely with this Upwaut standard and the 
bow and throw ing stick w inch w e met as emblems related to the god in 
the procession of the Herdsman of Nckhen. 1 

This standard belongs to a large class of objects consisting of some 
sacred symbol on a bracket at the top of a pole from which streamers 
hang down. These arc obviously symbols of gods, but w’c must allow the 
word “symbol” more weight than w’e would normally ascribe to it. The 
symbols, by that "mystic participation” w hich we have discussed in the 
Preface, partake of the power which they represent. They are true fe¬ 
tishes, replete with power. This is show'n by the reference in the texts of 
Ncuserre and of the Min festival of Ramses II, where the standards arc 
“the gods who (habitually) follow' the god." It is clear that this de¬ 
scription can refer only to the standards themselves, not to the gods they 
represent.* 

We need not, then, be astonished that the prcdynastic monuments 
show standards as the actual agents of the enemies' discomfiture (Figs. 
27-28). But. with the emergence of kingship, the king alone appears to 
act on behalf of the eommuniry; and on the maccheads and palettes of 
Scorpion and Narmcr certain standards arc shown, not as actors, bur 
as supporters of the king (Fig. 3), exactly as they appear in the festivals 
of historic rimes. The obverse of the Narmcr palette, however, shows a 
revealing transitional form. The main figure is, indeed, the king, who 
destroys the chief of the enemy. But a curious picrographic group above 

•Si« Mow. p. 114. fSet Ulttw. pp. IIS mJ IJ7 If. 
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the main design repeats this story by showing the symbol of Horns, ac¬ 
tive by means of a human hand which holds the ‘'Chief of the Delta 
Marshes” captive. 

The belief that objects can be charged with power has never left the 
Egyptians. A good example referring to our standards and dating from 
the last part of the second millennium n.c. is shown in Figure 29. There 
the standards arc carried by animated symbols of Life or Perma¬ 
nence or Welfare. In between are written phrases expressing the re¬ 
lationship between king and standard. They arc of a general nature, 
such as “He gives an eternity of peaceful years to King Men-maat-rc 
(Seri I)”; and the horizontal legend above the panel contains similar 
beneficial spells "spoken by the gods upon their standards.” 

The groups of standards which arc shown accompanying the king at 
his Sed festival, or the Feast of Min, or the Circuit of the (White) 
Writs on the occasion of the coronation, differ widely in composition ;*• 
and there is a noticeable tendency in later times to multiply protection 
and support for the king by accumulating a large number of divine sym¬ 
bols. On the late prcdvnastic and early dynastic monuments we find the 
falcon, a double falcon-standard, the Seth animal, the ibis, the wolf, the 
Royal Placenta, and the enigmatical symbol of the god Min of Koptos. 
Of these, four scent to be very closely related to the king: the falcon, 
the ibis, the wolf, and the Royal Placenta. These, in fact, should truly 
count as the standards of kingship, since they appear as such front the 
very beginning of the First Dynast)’ and arc shown, also, in later times, 
in the closest possible proximity to the king. In the eases of the placenta 
or twin and of the falcon, that is explicable. As to the ibis standard, we 
know that Thoth, though in the shape of a baboon, received special hon¬ 
ors from the earliest kings. 11 

The god Upwaut was also closely related to the king, as we have 
seen, in the Sed festival (p. 87) and in the Memphite Theology (p. 
26). In a “sacred conversation” of Section II of the latter, Geb calls 
Horus “that heir, the son of my son, the Upper Egyptian wolf, the 
opener-of-the-bexly, Upwaut (‘the Opencr-of-thc-Ways’).” And he 
3 dds, “This is a son liorn on the birthday of Upwaut." Upwaut is also 
identified with the dead king in certain pyramid texts 11 and stands for 
Horus in the Great Procession at Abydos (p. 204), 

The wolf has even a relation to the sky, where Horus belongs, as we 
have seen: Upwaut it Lord of the sheJsheJ, a protuberance shown in 
front of him upon his standard and the king is said to go to 
heaven upon this sheJsheJ. The relation between Upwaut and Horus as 
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gods is nowhere made explicit, but it is conceivable that Upwaut is an 
objcctivation of some aspect of the divine king, possibly as eldest son. 
In any case, he belongs together with the falcon at Nekhcn, as the pro¬ 
cession of the Herdsman of Nekhcn and the appearance of the Souls of 
Nckhcn prove. 

The evidence which we possess concerning Upwaut definitely dis¬ 
proves a popular theory that wc can treat the standards and similar sym¬ 
bols as ensigns of districts. They arc that, too; hut it is an unwarranted 
assumption that each stands for a separate area. Nekhcn, for instance, 
had at least two, the falcon and the wolf. And if the combination of 
standards habitually connected with the king had been no more than an 
ephemeral configuration of political power—a coalition of certain areas 
which once had assisted Mcncs—their continued use would be quite in¬ 
explicable. u A mechanical reference to the conservatism of the Egyptians 
here, as clscw here, hides an inability to discover why certain usages con¬ 
tinued to appeal to than while others were discontinued. If the four 
standards W'hich in later times accompanied the king on festive occa¬ 
sions were symbols used by the house from which Mencs derived, it 
would lie understandable that they counted as the standards of kingship. 
This would also explain their close association with “the transfigured 
spirits, the Followers of Horns" in the inscriptions. 

C. THE SOULS OF PE AND NEKHEN 

We have seen that the outstanding characteristic of the montrchy as 
founded by Mencs was its dualism. The ancestors were also involved in 
this scheme. While still called “Followers of Horns,’’ they were also 
referred to as “the Souls of Nekhcn" and “the Souls of Pe.” Nckhcn 
was the Upper Egyptian center of Horns w orship and belonged to the 
original domain of the House of Mencs. In the 1 lorus temple magnificent 
gifts, dating from prcdynastic times, from Scorpion, Narmer-Mcncs, 
and so down to the Sixth Dynasty, have been found. Later this sanctuary 
was completely overshadow’cd by that of Edfu. The other city. Pc in the 
W'cstem Delta, was an important center that furnished many of the 
lawyer Egyptian parallels to Upper Egyptian usages which Mcncs need¬ 
ed for the symmetrical construction of his dual monarchy. It has been 
maintained that Pe, too, was an ancient center of Horus worship; and 
while that is quite possible, especially as Horus seems to have been one 
of the gods recognized universally by the early Egyptians, there is no 
certain evidence that it was so. the arguments consist of inferences 
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draw n from late evidence, especially from the Edfu texts.* And it is 
practically impossible to penetrate into the conditions of tie period pre¬ 
ceding Mcncs. just because the dualistic form which he introduced took 
hold so thoroughly of every feature of kingship and state. Even the view 
that Pe was a Horus center would not explain why “Souls of Pe,“ late 
kings of a Delta stare, should appear as ancestral spirits of a line de¬ 
riving from the south and thus, one would expect, counting only the 
“Souls ofNekhen” as its forefathers. It is obvious that the two groups 
which form the “Followers of Horus" arc artificially combined—that 
they arc part of that great stylization of political forms which made 
Mcncs a king of Upper and of Lower Egypt and which consequently 
required that he proclaim for himself a dual ancestry. 

That ancestors were worshiped as “souls" in many Egyptian cities 
seems likely enough. It is merely because they became the ancestors of 
else Pharaohs that those of Pe and Nekhen became importint in histori¬ 
cal times. 1 * But there are also "Souls of Heliopohs." 1 * This term, how¬ 
ever, may have been no more than a new collective name for the Souls of 
Nekhen and Pe. That assumption would explain that Upwaut, closely 
connected with the Souls of Nekhen,f is described as 'Commanding 
the Souls of Heliopolis"'* and Wadjet, the goddess of Pc, as “Chief of 
the Souls of Heliopolis." 1 * It would furthermore explain that these souls 
arc called “Lords of the Dual Shrines. The “Souls of Heliopolis" arc 
also said to assist in the king's ascent to heaven, 1 * a function commonly 
performed by the Souls of Nekhen and Pe; and an Abydos relief depict¬ 
ing the ritual equivalent of this function—the lifting-up of the king in 
his palanquin—show's the Souls of Pc and Nekhen in the act, while the 
text calls them the “Souls of Hcliopobs.” s * All this evidence makes a 
strong case for the identification of the "Souls of Heliopolis" with the 
two older groups. There is also a piece of negative evidence to be con¬ 
sidered. In vignettes of New Kingdom papyri picturing the course of 
the sun (p. 159 and Fig. 37), it is adored at its rising by the Souls of Pc 
and the Souls of Nekhen. There is no mention at all of the Souls of 
Heliopolis; and if they were an independent group of royal ancestors, 
one w'ould expect them here if anywhere.” 

On the monuments the “Souls of Pc" and the “Souls of Nekhen" are 
dearly distinguished. The first appear as falcon-headed, the latter as 
w olf-hcadcd, men (Figs. JI and 17). Whether or not Pe was the ancient 
center of a Horus cult, falcon-headed “Souls” are appropriate for 
"Followers of Horus” and ancestors of a Horus king. The wolf-headed 

* St« p. )9 and chap. I, no. 6 rod |9, f See above, p. *2. 
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Souls of Nekhen belong to a town which worshiped the falcon Horus 
and was the religious center of the realm of the Horus king Mcnes and 
his predecessors in Upper Egypt. But this does not exclude the possi¬ 
bility that Upwaut was worshiped there, too. The wolf standard of 
Upwautwas, in fact, carried by the Servant of the Souls of Nekhen at 
the Sed festival (p. 83 and Fig. 26), and in the pyramid texts we find 
further proof of the close connection, of whatever nature it may have 
been, between Horus and Upwaut: Horus of Nekhen gave to the dead 
king “his transfigured spirits ( akhu ), the w'olvcs,” to serve him.* A late 
version of the same association comes from Edfu, where the Souls of 
Nekhen are shown carrying the god Horus, just as they carry the king 
at certain festivals. The text reads: “The Souls of Nekhen who intro¬ 
duce Horus as his heart desires, the wolf-bodies which carry the fal- 
con.” 51 Hence the outward appearance of the Souls of Nekhen need not 
astonish us. 

We have not yet quoted evidence that the “Souls" were really the an¬ 
cestral spirits of the dynasty, but their curious appearance in art allows 
us to do so. The Souls of Nekhen arc proved to belong to the collectiv¬ 
ity of royal ancestors called the Followers of Horus by the following 
epithets of a priest from Siut: “He who decked out the Souls of Nekhen, 
who clothed the bodies of the wolves, the gods, the Followers of 
Horus."* 4 And Osiris, the mythological form assumed by each dead 
king, is one of the Souls of Nekhen, since he is described: “Adorned as 
a god, thy face like a wolf, Osiris!”* Hence we know that each king in 
turn joined the Souls of Pc and Nekhen at death.* 

D. THE DUAL SHRINES 

The Dual Shrines formed the sanctuary in which probably the stand¬ 
ards, and certainly the images or fetishes, of the Royal Ancestors were 
kept. Their Egyptian name is a dualis, iterty; the pair consists of a Lower 
and on Upper Egyptian shrine, called the per-nezrr §j and the per-ur 

. respectively.! Figure 30 shows that both were constructed of 
reeds and matting, the primordial materials for building in the Nile 
Valley as well as in Mesopotamia. This is proof of their great antiquity. 
A similar structure is shown on the Hunters’ Palette, which belongs to 
the end of the predynastic period.* The Lower Egyptian reed hut is a 
simple structure with poles at the comers and a curved roof. The Upper 
Egyptian hut is more elaborate; it has long eaves in front and two tall 
masts and is protected by a wooden palisade. The Dual Shrines in his- 

• See below, pp. 114-15. 138. t See below, a. 33. 
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torical times seem to have received the added protection of two upright 
stelae bearing the effigy of a snake and referred to as the Scmit.'* 

Evidence that the objects sacred to the ancestral spirits were kept in 
the Dual Shrines is conclusive. In the Min procession the statues of the 
ancestors are called “the dead kings of Upper and Lower Egypt from 
the Dual Shrines." At Dcir cl Bahri the “Souls” are called “the gods of 
the Dual Shrines.”** In the concluding rites of the Sed festival, when the 
Sem priest pronounces the royal offering at the Dual Shrines, the attend¬ 
ing “prophets” invoke the ancestral spirits: “May the Souls of Nekhen 
give life and power.” This obviously implies that the Souls are in these 
shrines. 

Since the Dual Shrines were built of light and ubiquitous materials, 
they could be easily taken down and rebuilt wherever they were re¬ 
quired—be it for the Sed festival, for the coronation at Memphis, or, 
perhaps, even for the Min festival in Thebes.* It is possible that their 
permanent location in historical times was in Heliopolis, since their oc¬ 
cupants, the Souls of Nekhen and the Souls of Pc. were collectively 
called the Souls of Heliopolis. But originally the Upper Egyptian itert be¬ 
longed to Nekhen, as is shown, nor only by the name of its "Souls,” but 
also by the relation in which it stands to the vulture-goddess who was 
worshiped in Nckheb, a dry just across the Nile from Nekhen. Nekhbet 
(the vulture-goddess) is called “Mistress of the per-ur ,” and "Mistress 
of the netjeri shetna," the “Sanctuary of dtc South.” The per-ur is 
written with the same sign as the Upper Egyptian itert (Fig. JO), while 
the “Sanctuary of the South" is not; hence our conclusion that the per-ur 
is the Upper Egyptian itert." Wadjet, too, appears in the texts as the 
mistress of two shrines.** On the Palermo Stone her shrines arc placed 
in parallelism with those of Nekhbet.* 1 The per-ur is parallel with the 
per-nezer, the Lower Egyptian itert situated in Pc. Wadjet s own shrine, 
parallel with the “Sanctuary of the South," w r as called the per-nu; and 
we suppose that it was situated in the rity of Dtp, adjoining Pe. But it is 
difficult to lie certain how' far back these ljowcr Egyptian institutions 
reach. For after the unification of Egypt, Pc was made to balance Nek¬ 
hen as its Lower Egyptian counterpart in the dual monarchy .f In l»th 
eases we have twin cities, consisting of a settlement (Nckheb, Dep) 
joined to a sacred dry (Nekhen, Pe).** As we have said already, we 
cannot penetrate beyond this artificial symmetry imposed on M ones’ 
realm and cannot, therefore, decide whether a Homs cult or a cult of the 
chief s ancestors existed at Pc in prcdynasric tunes.** 

• See below, pp. 188-90. t See above, pp. 19-20. 
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E. THE INFLUENCE OF THE ANCESTRAL SPIRITS 

Wc have seen that at the Feast of Min the function of the ancestral 
spirits was “to give life to the king.” YVe have a similar text from the 
Old Kingdom where the Souls of Pe and of Nekhen appear on the door¬ 
jambs in the temple ofSahurc and address the king as follows: “We give 
thee all life and happiness, all nourishment, all sacrifices which come 
out of the Nile, all good things which are in Upper (Lower) Egypt, 
thou having appeared as King of Upper and Lower Egypt, living unto 
eternity.”* 4 In other words, the ghostly power of the royal ancestors is 
not withdrawn from their descendant. They are still concerned about the 
well-being of their realm, and their power surrounds and supports the 
king. A variant of their designation, “Guardians of Pe and of Nekhen,"** 
stresses this aspect. 

In the reliefs of the great temples wc find the ancestral spirits, to¬ 
gether with YVadjet and Nekhber, the tutelary goddesses of Lower and 
Upper Egypt, introducing the king to the great god Amon.** Or they 
acclaim the new ruler before Amon at his accession.** Immediately 
after the enthronement the new king is taken into the per-ur and 
probably crowned there with the White Crown of Upper Egypt, a 
corresponding ceremony taking place in the per-nezfr. u VYe have seen 
that the final acts of the Sed festival confirm the bond between ancestors 
and ruler; and the Mystery Play of the Succession ends with the intro¬ 
duction into the Dual Shrines of a group of priests serving the king’s de¬ 
ceased predecessor. 

Not only the great festivals of royalty, but its very existence, arc 
placed under the tutelage of the ancestors. The Souls of Pc and Nekhen 
are shown in jubilation beside the couch on which the queen-mother 
gives birth to Hatshepsut.** They are also in evidence at Pharaoh's 
death, for the text which we have just quoted as spoken to Sahure is en¬ 
graved upon the jambs of the “False Door” of the royal tomb, the niche 
which is the most sacred spot in the funerary chapel, where the world 
of man impinges upon the Hereafter. There the spirits welcome the 
king in their midst, and they are commonly believed to prepare his as¬ 
cent to heaven. The Egyptian, in his concrete way, calls this “the mak¬ 
ing of a ladder.” Or he conceives the Souls of Pc and Nekhen as lifting 
the king up. It is for this reason that they are shown carrying him in his 
litter in many of the reliefs depicting festivals. 40 This “making of a 
ladder” is described in a pyramid text which exemplifies a typically 
Egyptian systematization of images and concepts. As it frequendy hap- 
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pens, the king's ascent is sanctioned by an agreement between Arum, 
the sun-god in heaven, and Geb, the earth-god, who has received and 
holds the body. Furthermore, our text co-ordinates the Souls of Pc, be¬ 
cause they arc falcon-headed, with the sky, and the wolf-headed Souls of 
Nckhen with the earth. This is a typical indulgence in play with pairs 
of opposites: the given contrast — Geb and Atum, earth (where the body 
is buried) and sky (where the spirit goes) — brings about the other pair 
of contrasts. The text also illustrates the concreteness with which the 
royal power is conceived. The king’s magical power emanates in front 
of him, his glory is over him like the halo of a saint; terror goes on 
cither side — for one dares to glance at the king only stealthily.* 1 

"I low lovely to see, how pleasing to observe,” so say the gods, "how this 
god goes forth to Heaven, how Uoas goes to Heaven! 

I Its glory is above him; hit terror is on either side; his magic goes in front 
of him.” 

(icb has arranged for him die type of thing which had been done lo him 
(Geb) himself (namely that ) 

To him (Unas) come the sods, the SouU of Pc, and the gods, the Souls of 
Nckhen— the gods belonging to heaven and the gods belonging to 
earth. 

They make for thee, O Unas, supports of their arms; and thou mountesr 
to heaven and dimbest upon it in its name of “ladder.” 

"l-et heaven be given to him' Let earth be given to him!” Thus \tum has 
said. 

It was Geb who had spoken ab>ur it (with Atum) [Pyr. 476—*0). 

The ancestral spirits, besides helping the king in his ascent, or per¬ 
forming the ritual equivalent of carrying him in his litter, arc usually 
depicted in the peculiar attitude of the hieroglyph $ for hnu\ “to 
jubilate." It renders the pose of a singer, or rather of a man who beats 
his chest to give “a rippling, vibrating effect to the falsetto voice," a 
sound loved by Orientals even in our own day.° The presence of the 
ancestral spirits in this attitude—in the birth and coronation scenes of 
Hatshepsut and at the sunrise—demonstrates their enthusiastic approval 
and gives, therefore, assurance of their protection. It it the motif of 
protection, also, which explains their presence at the sides of the sacred 
barks of the gods, such as Amon.‘* They also appear at the side of the 
reliquary of Osiris at Abydos (Fig. 3 I); but here their presence is espe¬ 
cially appropriate, for Osiris was the dead king, each dead king the 
receding wraith of the recently pow erful monarch joining the ancestral 
shades. 


PART III. THE PASSING OF KINGSHIP 





CHAPTER 8 


THE ROYAL SUCCESSION 

S ince the Egyptians considered society under its monarch part 
of a divinely ordered universe, the death of a king assumed, 
perforce, the character of a crisis with every chance of disaster. 
Chaos threatened, and that, perhaps, not first and foremost on the human 
plane. For death is not, to most peoples, a “natural" phenomenon in the 
modem sense but a victory of hostile powers. The king’s death showed 
that the powers of evil had temporarily gained the upper hand, even 
though the Egyptians reveal a tendency to dissimulate this by euphemis¬ 
tic language. The historical event, the death of a given king, was, of 
course, translated into a perennial mythological form: Seth had mur¬ 
dered Osiris. 

The danger of chaos also existed in the political sphere, even though 
the nature of kingship in Egypt excluded the rise of pretenders that 
marked almost every interregnum in the Assyrian and Roman Empires. 
Those who were of the blood royal could assert their claims to the 
throne, though normally the eldest son was expected to succeed. 1 Tuth- 
mosis III reports how he was chosen as the next ruler by an unsolicited 
oracle of Amon.* But the gods were not always so obliging, and there 
arc indications that even in the early Fourth Dynasty princes contended 
among themselves. Then ehaos engulfed the state. 

The Egyptians had evolved a scheme which mitigated the risks of the 
succession and had the further advantage of conforming to the mytho¬ 
logical pattern of "Homs appearing in the arms of his father Osiris." 
This scheme consisted in appointing the heir-apparent corcgcnt with his 
father. The transition at the death of the old king would then, it was 
hoped, be entirely smooth: 

The god entered his horizon-, King Amcncmhct withdrew to heaven. 

He united himself with the sun disk, and the divine body coalesced with 
its sire.' 

The coregcnt remained to rule alone. 4 

Almost all kings of the Middle Kingdom, and many of the New 
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Kingdom, came to the throne as coregents. Harshepsut used the scheme 
of corcgcncv as a pious fiction in her reliefs: her father, who died before 
her accession,* is shown presenting his daughter to the people as 
“King." 

On the other hand, we know that even the practice of coregcncy did 
not prevent political unrest from disturbing the country at the old king’s 
death. The same text, which we have quoted and which describes the 
peaceful retirement to heaven of King Amcncmhct I, continues to tell 
how its hero, Sinuhe, was so frightened when he overheard the news 
that he fled in panic from the camp of the crown prince—the coregent— 
with whom he was on campaign; the crown prince hurried back to the 
residence without allowing his army to be informed and secured the suc¬ 
cession as Senusert I. Another text, entitled "Instructions which King 
Amenemhet I gave when he spoke in a dream-revelation to his son," 
has been recognized as "a political pamphlet, a literary composition 
making propaganda for Senusert and his cause,” issued after Amenem¬ 
het had been murdered during his son’s absence and probably by his own 
chamberlains.' 

The succession to the throne involved two stages which are not al¬ 
ways properly distinguished. We may call them “accession” and “coro¬ 
nation." The coronation scaled the transfer of power to the new king; 
and only when this final act had been completed were the dangers of the 
interregnum definitely overcome. But the coronation could not take 
place at any time that might seem convenient. It had to wait for some 
new beginning in the progress of nature. For kingship, not being a 
merely political institution, had to conform with the cosmic events no 
less than with the vicissitudes of the community. Hence the coronation 
was made to coincide with one of the renewals of nature, in early sum¬ 
mer and autumn. At Mcdinct Habu, for instance, we find one date for 
the accession and another for the coronation of Ramses III.* 

In the meantime government was taken over as soon as possible by 
the new- king. This step we call the accession. It took place at sunrise so 
that there might be the propitious consonance between the beginning of 
the new reign and the start of the new- day under the rulcrship of Re, the 
father and prototype of kings. The accession of Amenhotep II is de¬ 
scribed as follows: 

King Tuthmosis III went up to heaven; 

I Ic wu united with the sun disk; 

The body of the god joined him who had made him. 
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When the next morning dawned 
The ran disk shone forth, 

The sky became bright. 

King Amenhotep II was installed on the throne of his father.' 

The three events which took place at dawn were closely related and nor 
merely parallel or similar as we would say; the spreading light, men¬ 
tioned between sunrise and accession, was part of both. 

The titulary which the king assumed was drawn up in “the House of 
Life,” a place of learned discussion and composition where religious 
books were compiled, interpretations given, and the program of festivals 
arranged.* The new titular)' was made known by rescript to the officials 
throughout the land, for the oath was administered by the “life” of the 
king who had to be named. 10 It also seems likely that during this time 
the new king traveled through the land, visiting the shrines of the main 
gods and performing the Mystery Play of the Succession at certain 
towns (chap. 11). The body of the late king was meanwhile prepared 
lor burial. 

Then the moment arrived when the definitive accession to power was 
possible. It might be New’ Year’s Day or some other decisive new be¬ 
ginning in nature’s cycle. For the solar year is not a primitive concept; 
and within it several “New Year’s Days" are possible. 11 Each significant 
new start, the revival of vegetation, the equinoxes or the solstices of the 
sun, or, in Egypt, the rise or abatement of the Nile’s inundation—in 
short, every recurring renewal of life in nature can be counted as the 
beginning of a new cycle inviting man, too, to new enterprise. The vul¬ 
nerability of the primitives, exposed to unpredictable natural forces, in¬ 
vested the periodicity of nature with a particular significance. Involun¬ 
tarily, perhaps, primitive man pursues his aims in conjunction with 
those reliably recurring events. The harmony between nature and man 
thus established is felt as a powerful support of his endeavor and, per¬ 
haps, as the very condition of success. 

The Egyptian calendar* started with the first day of the first month 
of the Season of Inundation (1 Thoth), a day originally coinciding with 
the beginning of the rise of the Nile. But four months later there was an¬ 
other new beginning: the inundation ended, the Nile returned to its bed, 
and the new’ crops were sown. The first day of the first month ot the 
“Season of Coming Forth" (1 Tybi) was consequently celebrated as a 
rite de passage appropriate to a new beginning, although it was not the 

•See above, chap. 6, n. 3. 
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calendricat New Year’s Day. This “New Year’s Day” in autumn was 
presided over by a snake-demon ealled Nehebkau, a name which can be 
translated as "Bestower of Dignities” 1 * or as "Uniter of the Ka’s” 1 * (of 
Horus and Osiris); and we have, in both cases, an allusion to the defini¬ 
tive assumption of power by the new king. In the pyramid texts, more¬ 
over. we find that Nehebkau receives the newly arrived dead king 
among the gods or prepares him a meal or that the new arrival is an¬ 
nounced to him and to Rc. u This ceremony may be a heavenly counter¬ 
part of Nehebkau's function at the late king’s coronation, or it may be 
part of his duties at the coronation of the late king’s successor; for the 
Interment of Osiris 11 was on the eve of the coronation of a new king, 
on the last day of the month of Khoiak. In other words, the late king 
was interred (and was announced to the gods as a new arrival in the 
Hereafter) just before the new king was crowned.* 

The festivities lasted at least five days, starting with the Feast of 
Sokaris on Khoiak 26 and ending on Tybi 1; ami it has been suggested 
w’ith good reason that the most important ceremonies repeated the cele¬ 
brations with which Mencs had established his sovereignty over the Two 
Lands. The inclusion, on Khoiak 26. of a ceremony called "Circuit of 
the (White) Walls” certainly points in that direction. At the moment 
we want merely to stress that w ithin the year there were at least two 
periods during which it was fitting that a king should be crowned to re¬ 
establish the harmony between nature and society w hich lad been shat¬ 
tered by the death of the previous ruler. Hence it is said of Tuthmosis I, 
when he indicates the date for the coronation of Hats heps at: “He knew 
that a coronation on New Year’s Day was good as the beginning of 
peaceful years." 

•See below, pp. I7B-7*. 1*1 *4. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE CORONATION 

T he actual procedure of the coronation can be reconstructed in its 
main features from three sources: temple reliefs of the New King¬ 
dom; pyramid texts; and the Mystery Play of the Succession, 
which we shall treat separately in chapter 11. In Hatshepsut’s temple at 
Deir el Bahri the birth scenes arc followed by some which refer to her 
accession. 1 However, these show us not the ritual procedure but 
rather the ideal significance of the event, serving, as do their fellows, to 
proclaim the legitimacy and the divine sanction of that theological mon¬ 
strosity—a woman on the throne of Homs. 

The scries starts with two scenes concerned with Hatshepsut’s pres¬ 
entation to the gods. First Amon and Harakhtc purify her; then Amon, 
holding a young prince (sic!) on his knee, confronts the assembly of the 
gods. These acknowledge her as Amon’s daughter and wish her well.* 
Next the queen is shown traveling with her father through the land, 
visiting various temples. On this journey, too, the gods acknowledge 
her. 

(Each) one of the gods led another; they went around her every day and said, "Wel¬ 
come, welcome, O daughter (of Amon). Behold thy law and order in the land. Thou ar¬ 
ranges! it; thou purtest to rights what is faulty in it.We acknowledge the de¬ 
scendant (literally ‘egg') of turn who created us.Thy soul is created in the hearts 

of thy people (so that they say): ‘She is (the) kamutefs daughter whom the gods 
love.’" 

On the Kamutef we shall have to speak later (chap. 14). Note that the 
order in the land is the king’s order, just as the order in the universe is 
the Creator’s order. The trip ends with a visit to Atum in Heliopolis. 

After this the crowns arc brought, and their names are made known 
to Harshcpsut. Next the queen is depicted crowned and in royal attire 
before Amon. Here, in the world of the gods, a scene is enacted which 
finds its precise equivalent upon earth during the Sed festival when the 
crown prince pays homage to the king. The prince is received by a 
priest, Inmutcf, w ho stands before the throne, as the Scm priest docs in 

• See above, p. 77. 
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the Old Kingdom, acting for the king throughout the jubilee. In the re¬ 
liefs Hatshcpsut stands before the throne of Amon, received by an In- 
mutef priest who says: “Thou hast appeared on rhe throne of Horus. 
Thou leadest all the living. Thou art joyful, living with thy Ka eternal¬ 
ly like Re.” The ancestral spirits acclaim the queen here, while Seshat 
and Thoth. the divine scribes, take note. Thoth says: “I establish for 
thee then thy Crowns of [Re], and thou Iivest etemfally on the throne 
of Horus like Rc]." ! This sequence of reliefs reflects the course of 
events upon a supernatural level. The brief account of Tuthmosis Ill’s 
accession also separates his confrontation with the gods and the descrip¬ 
tion of his effective authority.* And the first occurs before the fixing of 
the titulary and immediately after the god gives the oracle that the prince 
shall be king; it would normally coincide with the accession. If we also 
rake the presentation to the gods to signify Hatshepsut’s accession, her 
visits to the shrines of the land may be viewed as a ceremony which 
normally took place between the accession and the coronation; and the 
final scenes obviously represent the coronation itself. 

The reliefs now continue to depict the equivalent in the world of 
men of these transcendent events, though even then they do not present 
a picture of actuality. In the first place, we find rhe fiction of corcgcncy 
introduced.* Tuthmosis I has Hatshcpsut placed before him upon his 
throne, and. putting his hands on her shoulders, he presents her to “the 
nobles of the king; the notables; the friends; the courtiers of the resi¬ 
dence and the chiefs of the people.” The titulary is proclaimed, and 
there is general jubilation. This procedure corresponds, of course, to 
the accession. Preparations are now made for the coronation, which will 
take place on the next New Year’s Day; we have already discussed the 
significance of that choice. 

The coronation is then mentioned in a curious way, not as part of the 
narrative, but in the very ancient form shown even on ivory labels of 
the First Dynasty, in which events of importance arc entered in the an¬ 
nals of the realm. The full titulary of the queen, next the date, and, 
finally, the wo ceremonies which mark the coronation of each king after 
Mcncs are given: “First month of the Inundation. New Year, the be¬ 
ginning of peaceful years, (Day) of the Coronation of the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Union of the Two Lands. Circuit of the Walls. 
Festival of the Diadem." 

The reliefs of Deir el Bahri devote much space to various purifica¬ 
tions which punctuate the rites and less than we should wish to the de- 

• See above, pp. 101—2 ami chap. 8. n, J, 
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tails of the ceremony. We see. however, that the queen is brought to 
the Dual Shrines, first to the Upper and then to the Lower Egyptian 
one. by the Inmutef and Horus of Edfu, respectively. The crowns are 
put upon her head by Horus and Seth, an act symbolizing that the coun¬ 
try is truly pacified by her accession to power. 

The features of the coronation represented by the reliefs arc those 
which the ancients considered most significant; they do not allow us to 
visualize the procedure. We gain, however, a little more information 
from the pyramid texts, which suggest that the crowns were actually 
placed upon the king's head in the Dual Shrines. Wadjet, the cobra of 
Ivowcr Egypt, and Nekhbet. the vulture of Upper Egypt, were the 
tutelar)’ goddesses of those shnnes and were, moreover, immanent in 
the Rod and White crowns. The crowns, then, were objects charged 
with power and were, in fact, not always distinguished from the god¬ 
desses themselves, as is shown by a collection of hymns addressed to 
the crowns. 4 It seems that, at the coronation, the crowns were placed 
in the Dual Shrines and w ere there approached by the king. The rele¬ 
vant section of the pyramid texts (spells 220-22) refers to the corona¬ 
tion w’ith the crown of Lower Egypt only. It opens with a hymn to this 
crown as a goddess. The doors of its shnne were opened, and epithets 
were recited; and one phrase spoken by the king indicates that the coro¬ 
nation, his assumption of royalty, is like a rebirth of kingly power and, 
at the same time, a rebirth of the goddess ("w hen thou art new and 
young"). The goddess is simply the personification of the power of 
royalty, ‘‘the great magician," and hence is immanent in the crown. 

The doors of the Horizon* arc opened; their bolts are dipped. 

He comes to thee. O Red Crown,* he comes to thee, O Fiery One.* 

He comes to thee, O Great One; he comes to thee, O Magician. 

He has pun bed himself for thee. 

Mayest thou be satisfied with him. 

Mayest thou be satisfied with hit purification. 

Mayest thou be satisfied with the words he will say to thee: 

"How beautiful is thy face, when thou art new and young." 

A god has borne thee, (he father of (he gods; 

He (the king) comes to thee, O Magician. 

It it Horus who has fought to protect his Eye, O Magician (Pyr. 194-95].* 

Next comes a litany in which the king addresses the crown and which 
evidently aims at gaining for him the power residing in the crown. A 
typically Egyptian play of ideas, considered efficacious for the establish¬ 
ment of relations between them, appears at the end of the king’s recita¬ 
tion. In the last line of the preceding quotation the crown is called the 
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"Eye of Horns.” We shall discuss this important concept below.* Note, 
however, that the king refers back to it at the end of the litany which we 
arc going to quote and w hich forms the continuation of the coronation 
nrual. Since the goddess of the crown is the Eye of Homs, she can be 
said to have come forth from the king, Horus. As a goddess she is, how¬ 
ever, the king’s mot her.f Hence the king states that he has come forth 
from her. And it is even possible that this relationship—potentially ex¬ 
isting with each goddess—is here felt to be pregnant with meaning; 
just as Isis the throne “made” the kingj and w'as therefore his mother, 
so the crow n “makes” a king-to-lie a king. The king’s recitation reads 
as follows: 

O Red Crown, O I mi, O Great One, 

O Magician, O Fiery Snake! 

Let there be terror of me like the terror of thee. 

Let there be fear of me like the fear of thee. 

Let there be awe of me like the awe of thee. 

Let there be love of me like the love of thee. 

let me rule, a leader of the living. 

Let me be powerful, a leader of spines. 

Let my blade be firm against my enemies. 

O Inu, thou hat come forth from me; 

And I have come forth from thee. 

It seems likely that during or at the end of the king’s address rhe crown 
was placed upon his head, for the text is followed immediately by a 
hymn addressed to the newly crowned king. 

The Great One has borne thee; 

The Exalted One hat adorned thee; 

For thou art I lorua who hast fought 

For the protection of thine Eye. 

The hymn w'hich follows represents a new section of the ceremonies. 
It establishes the new king’s relationship w ith the sun-god and creator 
Arum. I k docs nor appear as the legitimate heir — the formula of his re¬ 
lationship with Osiris—hut as a son who is a distant successor and pat¬ 
terns his rule on that of his prototype. Hence he is made to “stand” 
high over the land, as Arum did on the Primeval Hill when he assumed 
kingship over the world he was creating.} There is a distinct allusion 
to creation in the way the land is described. At the same time he is, as it 
were, presented to the sun-god ("that Re may sec thee”); and the text 
ends w ith a prayer on behalf of the new' king. 

•Pp. 126-27, III. t See above, pp. 42-SI. } See above, p. 41. | See below, pp. H2-SJ. 
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Stand (as king) over it, over this land which has 
come forth from A turn, 

The spittle which has come forth from the beetle.* 

Be (king) over it; be high over it. 

That thy father may see thee. 

That Re may see thee. 

He comes to thee, O father of his; 

He comes to thee, O Re! 

(Seven times repeated with other epithets.) 

Let him grasp the Heavens 
And receive the Horizon; 

Let him dominate the Nine Bows 
And equip (with offerings) the Ennead. 

Give the Crook into his hand 
So that the head of Lower and Upper Egypt 
shall be bowed [Pyr. 196-203). 

It seems that at the end the crook was given into the king's hand. Here, 
then, wc have a sample of the actual procedure during one part of the 
coronation. Its purpose was to transfer power from certain sacred ob¬ 
jects to the king. A relationship was established between the monarch 
and the object which was the repository of the force of royalty. It is 
significant that the texts assume the character of an incantation, the 
recurring rhythm of which is likely to cast a spell over the performers 
and can be experienced as a compulsion effecting the transfer. A similar 
ceremony took place, of course, in the Upper Egyptian Dual Shrine. 

The Royal Ancestors, called, as we have seen, the Gods of the Dual 
Shrines, were no doubt present at the solemnities; and, when the reliefs 
show the king emerging to begin the Circuit of the Walls, their stand¬ 
ards arc with him. At this point must have been sung the hymns which 
we have quoted above* and which express the profound relief of the 
people that the interregnum is past—that there is again a king—that 
the state, and also, as wc have seen, nature, can be trusted to follow its 
accustomed and preordained course. The time, which had been “out of 
joint,” had been “set right.” 

• pp. 58 and 60. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF THE KING’S 
PREDECESSOR 

B etween the accession and the coronation—while the new- king as¬ 
sumed power, issued his protocol, and visited sanctuaries through¬ 
out the land—the body and the funerary temple of his father were 
prepared for the interment. On the day before the coronation the burial 
rites were concluded by a celebration of the dead king’s resurrection in 
the Beyond. 1 

The royal funerary ritual was inspired in part by the family relation¬ 
ship which placed upon the new king, as upon every Egyptian, the duty 
of assisting his father through the crisis of death. More important still 
was the enactment (and thus the realization) of the mythological pat¬ 
tern of kingship, the succession of Horus to the throne of the murdered 
Osiris. Hence the funeral of the king’s predecessor, or rather his trans¬ 
figuration produced or furthered by the funerary ritual, formed part of 
the ceremonies of the succession. 

We have seen that the Egyptians recognized a period of sus- 
|»cnsc between the occurrence of death and the completion of the rites 
of burial.* During this period “the Ka’s rested," and the dead were de¬ 
pendent upon the living for the termination of their inertia. The elabo¬ 
rateness of the funerary ritual, the accumulation of spells and incanta¬ 
tions, and the prolonged concentration and effort required of the sur¬ 
vivors were commensurate with the resulting achievement, the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. 

In the ease of a dead king the usual procedure was complicated by the 
necessity of acknowledging the specific transfiguration which took 
place. If the death of the ruler, considered as an individual, called for 
rites of resuscitation, it indicated at the same time that the late king had 
become Osiris and would continue to benefit the people and to support 
his son and successor with all the superhuman power of which he 
disposed. 

In the royal funerary texts these two aspects of the king’s death find 

• See above, p. 
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expression. We shall begin by considering the identification with 
Osiris.* However, it should be realized from the start that the two as¬ 
pects were not always kept apart. In fact, many spells aim at the re¬ 
suscitation of the dead king as an individual by an appeal to his divine 
prerogatives as Osiris. Sometimes the personal aspect prevails to such 
an extent that the mythological forms become entirely distorted. Thus, 
one text makes the dead King Teti the successor to Osiris in the Here¬ 
after, perhaps an attempt to bridge in the consciousness of the survivors 
the distance between the king as remembered and Osiris as whom he 
must now be viewed. 

Thou art on the throne of Osiris 

As successor to the Chief of the Westerners (Osiris). 

Thou hast assumed his power 

And taken his crown . 1 

Oh, King Ted, how lovely is this, how great is this 

Which thy father Osiris has done for thee. 

He has ceded his throne to thee 

So that thou commandcst those with hidden scats (the dead) 

And guidesr the Venerable Ones (the dead) [Pyr. 2021-23). 

Epithets given to the dead king derive from the elaboration which 
the figure of Osiris itself had already undergone in the Old Kingdom 
when these texts were written in the pyramids. All these aspects origi¬ 
nate in the basic fact that Osiris is the dead ruler and are applied in the 
pyramid texts to the dead king. We shall discuss them in chapter 15 and 
deal here with only the fundamental conception. The dead King Unas 
is called “he who is in Nedyt” (Pyr. 260-61), and this amounts to a 
straightforward identification with Osiris, who, according to the myth, 
had been murdered by Seth in Nedyt, or “on the banks of Nedyt.” 
Sometimes the ritual used at some phase of the funeral to effect the 
transfiguration of the dead king is still recognizable. An example is the 
following pyramid text, which one can imagine to have been recited at 
the “Neteryt” (Deification), since it presents the dead King Unas to the 
gods as Osiris. It starts with a litany: 

Arum, this one is thy son. Osiris, whom thou didst cause 
to survive and live. 

He lives, and so this Unas lives; 

He has not died, and so this Unas has not died; 

He has not disappeared, and so this Unas 
docs nor disappear (Pyr. 167]. 

Similar presentations are made to the other gods of the Ennead, who, 
as we shall see in chapter 15* represent a formula by which the relation 
• See also below, chap. 1S. 
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of kingship to the order of the gods is expressed. Consequently, we find 
Seth (who is a member of the Knnead) among the gods to whom Unas 
is presented as Osiris. Then follow Thoth and other gods. 

Next the text addresses itself to the goddess Nut:* 

Nut, this one is thy son, Osiris, 

Of whom thou didst say, "I !c has beta* bom to your father,** 

Thou hast wiped his mouth (wiled by the earth in which 
he had been buried); 

His mooch has been opened by his son Horus whom he loves; 

His limbs are counted by the gods [Pyr. I TV). 

ITicn the text suddenly addresses Osins, calling him by a variety of 
names but retaining the refrain of the litany: 4 “He lives, and so this 
Unas lives,” etc., until the text changes to one offering the funerary 
sacrifice: “In thy name ‘He who is in Dcp, % let thy hands be around the 
meal thy daughter; supply thyself with her.” This now becomes the 
refrain, while the names with which Osiris is addressed follow one 
another. Yet the old litany is still appended: “He lives, and so this 
Unas lives.” Then the sacrifice is identified as the life-giving gift, the 
Eye of Horus.® 

Wh* thou hast eaten is an eye; thy body becomes filled with it. 

Thy *oo Horui separate! himself from it for thee ft> that thou mayest 
live thereby— 

still with the refrain “He lives, and so this Unas lives,” until the final 
identifying phrases to Osiris: 

Thy body is the body of thia Unas, 

Thy flc$& is the flesh of this Unas; 

Thy bones arc the bones of this Unas. 

Thou gocst, arul so Unas goes, 

Unas goes, and so thou gocat (Pyr. 192-93). 

Another text establishing the identity of the dead King Pepi with 
Osiris proceeds differently—not with an incantation, but with a de¬ 
scription of the arrival of the dead king among the gods, where several 
features of the Osiris myth are recognized as appropriate to him and 
where, finally, the sun-god confirms the identity and also the succession 
of the king’s son to the earthly kingship. 

O Pent, thou has gnoc away to become a spirit—to become powerful at a god, thou on 
Use tnrooc of Osiris! 


Tboac who serve a g*kl jre behind thee; those who do homage to a god arc before thee. 
I hey recite **A g«»d comes! A god ouncs! Pepi comes (who dull be) on the throne 
of Osins. 

Ibat spint who is in Nedyt enmes, that jower in the province of This.** 

• See below, pp. 126-27 and 131. 
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Isis speaks to thee; Nephthys bewails thee. The spirits come to thee, bowing down, 
and kiss the earth before thy feet. 

Thou mountest to thy mother Nut; she takes thy hand and puts thee on the way to the 
Horizon, to the place where Re is. 

The Gates of Heaven arc opened for thee, the Doors of the Cool Place arc opened for 
thee. Thou findcst Re standing, waiting for thee. 

He takes thy hand; he takes thee to the Dual Shrine of Heaven and places thee on the 
throne of Osiris. 


Thou standcsr (as king), O Pepi, supported (avenged), equipped as a god, equipped 
with the aspect of Osiris, on the throne of Him who commands the Westerners. 
And thou docst what he was accustomed to do, among the spirits, the Imperishable 
Stars. 

Thy son stands (as king) on thy throne, equipped with thy aspect, and docs what thou 
wert formerly accustomed to do at the head of the living, by order of Re the Great 
God. 

He grows barley; he grows emmer to present it to thee. 


Thy name which is on earth lives; thy name which is on earth lasts; thou wilt not dis¬ 
appear; thou wilt not be destroyed in all eternity [Pvr. 752-64]. 

The parallelism between the dc-ad king and his successor is nicely 
stressed: while the dead king docs what he used to do (rule) among rhe 
dead, his son docs what the dead king used to do on earth. The end of the 
text show s also how intimately the fate of the dead king and the con¬ 
tinued life of the realm he ruled remain connected. 

In the preceding text the Dual Shrines* are mentioned as if they were 
in heaven. Re introduces the dead king there and enthrones him as 
Osiris, thus projecting into heaven a feature of the earthly funeral. The 
dead king is brought into the I>ual Shrines to join the ancestral spirits. 
This is particularly clear in the text we are now to quote. It opens with 
transparent references to the Osiris myth, especially the finding of the 
dead body by Horus and his allies, here represented by Thoth. Thoth 
drives off Seth and his partisans. The statement that Horus “arranged” 
this probably indicates some performance—mock fight or procession— 
during the funeral rites organized by Pharaoh for his father. 

The next theme shows how r the dead king, now become Osiris, is 
established in the Hereafter in the same manner in which his son is 
established on earth—in the same manner, of course, as he had succeed¬ 
ed his own father. We have seen in the Memphite Theology that Geb 

• See above, pp. 95-96. 
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decides before the assembled Enncad that Homs, as son of Osins, is 
entitled to the throne. Exactly in the same manner the dead king, as 
Osiris, is now given his legitimate place in the Hereafter*, and, as a first 
result, Isis and Ncphthys can take care of him. 

Next the Royal Ancestors unite themselves with the dead king. This 
is important because it shows clearly that the king at his death was 
really made to merge with that body of spirits. That the “gods’* really 
are the ancestral spirits is shown by the puns which are meant to effect 
the union. The defeat of the enemies is once more mentioned, and then 
the dead king is established as god by his mother. Nut. A renewed as¬ 
sertion of victory concludes the text. The intimate relationship between 
the dead king and his successor is introduced again in the statement that 
the dead king is the Ka of the living successor. 

O Osiris-Pcpi! 

Homs has come to look for thcc. He arranged for Thoth to make the partisans of Seth 
retreat before thcc; and (now) he brings them to thcc, all together. 

He has made fearful the heart of Seth. Thou art older than he. Thou hast come forth 
before him (from the womb of Nut, mother of Osiris and Seth). Thy qualifications 
have precedence over his. Geb has examined thy* qualifications; he has put thee in 
thy (rightful) place. Geb has brought thy two sisters, Isis and Nephthys, to thy side. 

Homs has arranged for the gods (the ancestral spirits) to unite themselves with thcc, 
to fraternize (in) with thcc in thy name of “He of the Senut M and not to reject 
(txvr) dice in thy name of “He of the Dual Shrines 0 (itfrty). 

He has arranged for the gods to give thcc justice. Geb has put the sole of his foot on 
the head of thy enemy who fears thcc. Horns has beaten him. 


Nut has established thee as god because of Seth, in thy name of “god.” .... 

Horns has grasped Seth and put him underneath thcc, that he may carry’ dice and quake 
under thcc in an earthquake, thou art higher than he is in thy name of “He of the 
Risen Land” (the necropolis of Abydos). 

Horns made dice recognize him (Seth )in his innermost being, and he docs not escape 
from thee. He (Horns) has made thcc grasp him (Seth) with thy hand, and he docs 
not get away from dice. 

O Osiris! Horns has supported (avenged) thee. He has done it for his Ka in thee, so 
that thou mayest be gracious (hettp) in thy name of Kahctcp [Pyr. 575-82]. 

The immediate result of the justification of the king before Geb is 
that the earth, Geb’s realm, docs not confine the dead king any longer 
but allow s his active parts (Ba, voice, etc.) to go forth, w hile remaining 
the repository of his body. This w ill make it possible for Re to trans¬ 
figure the king and make him part of the corporation of ancestral spirits 
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called here, not the Souls, but die Guardians, of Pc and Nckhen. Hie 
text on page 116 relates the events on the plane of the gods which 
correspond with the ritual induction of the dead king among the ances¬ 
tral spirits in the Dual Shrines on earth. The description of the ritual 
continues, saying that the earth opens its gates when Anubis, the god of 
the necropolis, calls the dead king, who (after reference to another trans¬ 
figuration which we shall omit) passes through the sacred region of 
Abydos (where the kings of the earliest dynasties were buried) and 
finds there an entrance to heaven. 

O Earth! Hear what the gods said, what Re will say. 

When he transfigures this King Pepi so that he may receive 
His spirithood before the gods, like Horus the son of Osiris; 

When he gives him his spirithood among the Guardians of Pc 
And ennobles him as a god among the Guardians of Nckhen. 

The earth speaks (in reply): 
i# Thc Gates of Akcru* arc opened for thee; 

The Doors of Geb arc opened for thee. 

Thou lcavcst at the call of Anubis." 


When thou goesr, Horus goes; 

WTicn thou speaker, Seth speaks * 

Thou goest to the Lake; 1 

Thou approachest the province of This, 

Thou passcst through Abvdos (and) 

A gate in I leaven opens for thee 
Toward the Horizon.* 

The heart of the gods rejoices at thy approach. 

The)’ take thee to Heaven in thy quality of Ba. 

Thou an powerful (faty) among them [Pyr. 795-99). 

A comparison of the two texts which precede shows, as we indicated, 
how a ritual act could be envisaged as effective upon two planes. 

The next text shows even more clearly how the Egyptians imagined 
their actions to be dovetailed into the invisible world of the gods. It 
opens with the successor's call to the dead king to partake of the sacri¬ 
fices offered to him, so that, thus strengthened, he may face the opened 
Gates of Heaven. The ancestral spirits approach when they hear the 
lamentations of Isis and Nephthys bewailing their dead brother. (As 
we know, these lamentations formed part of the actual funerary rites.) 
The spirits now rake up the clamor and the dance; and, at this point, the 
funerary proceedings pass from the earthly setting, the tomb, to the 
plane of the gods. For suddenly the ancestors speak the words of trans¬ 
figuration, and the dead king awakens unto eternal life. 
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After this, the earthly celebrants once more address the dead king, 
calling upon him to arise, since the evil power which caused his death is 
vanquished and his sister and wife, Isis, has found him (as she did in the 
myth), so that mourning may cease in the Dual Shrncs. Then a final 
appeal is made to the gods, the ancestral spirirs, to accept the late king 
in their midst as one of their company. 

The text opens with words spoken by the dead king’s successor: 

O my father, lift thvsclf from thy left tide, mm thyself on thy right side, toward this 
fresh water that I have given thee. 

O my father, lift thyself from thy left side, rum thyself on thy rghr side, toward this 
w arm bread that I have made for thee. 

O my father, the Gates of Heaven arc open for thee, open for thee arc the Doors of the 
(heavenly) Bows. 

A celebrating priest (probably) continues: 

The Gods of Pc have sympathy (?); 

They come to Osiris upon (hearing) the voices of limcn- 
ration of Isis and Nephthys. 

The Souls of Pc dance for tnee; 

They strike their flesh for thee; 

The)* bear their arms for thee; 

They tear their hair for thee.* 

The) say to Osiris: 

“Thou an gooe, 

Thou an come. 

Thou art awakened 
( After) thou w en asleep. 

Thou stayest alive.** 

Arise and see 
Arise and hear 

What thy son has done for thee. 

What Homs has dune for thee. 

He beats him who beat thee. 

He binds him who bound thee. 

He puts him under his eldest daughter 
Who lives in Kedem 1 *— 

Thy eldest sister who gathered thy flesh. 

Who took thy hands, who searched for dice. 

Who found tnee. 

Lying on thy side on the banks of Nedyt. 

Mourning ceases in the Dual Shrines. 

O Gods! Speak to him, bring him to you [Pyr. 1002-9). 11 

Allusions to ritual arc found in the pyramid texts, as we have seen be¬ 
fore w hen describing the coronation. We also find clear references to 
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funerary rites when the dead is called upon to turn on his other side 
and reach for the food and drink that is offered or when his passage 
through Abydos is mentioned. But we do not possess a description of a 
royal funeral. Hence we shall continue to consider the theological as¬ 
pect of the destiny of the king after death. 

In the pyramid text which we have quoted on page 11S, the dead king 
found an entrance to heaven at Abydos, the ancient burial place of the 
royal dead. This suggests a fate beyond his union with the ancestral 
spirits of the royal house, and it represents, in fact, another aspect of 
the king’s life after death. I lis incorporation with the Souls of Pe and of 
Nekhen was a purely impersonal aspect —important for his successor 
and for the state: as Osiris he became one of the souls of Nekhen 
(Pyr. 2108a). But this thought was unlikely to satisfy the king when, 
during his lifetime, he pondered his future fate.** The personal aspect 
of his survival after death did not differ in essentials from the expecta¬ 
tions of his subjects; and, though there were a great variety of views 
about the potentialities of life after death, they could usually be reduced 
to one single formula. The Egyptian hoped, after the crisis of death, to 
be reintegrated into the life of nature. 

In an almost cloudless land like Egypt the obvious proof of the per¬ 
manence of the processes of nature is found in the sky. The sun in his 
daily course and the stars, thought by many primitive peoples as well as 
by rhe Egyptians to be the souls or spirits of the dead, suggested im¬ 
mortality in the primitive sense of an endless continuation of life as it is 
known. And thus the desire was felt, and soon formulated, to join 
either sun or stars and pass with them through the sky and also through 
rhe anti-sky underneath the flat earth, emerging daily and setting daily 
in an everlasting joyous circuit. 

At the end of the Memphite Theology it is said that Osiris, the dead 
king buried in the royal castle, entered the Hereafter “in step with Him 
who shines in the Horizon on the path of Re,” that is, with the sun, 
rising over the Light Mountain &>, which we translate “horizon,” 
as is usually done. 

Y’iewcd in this manner, as a problem of individual survival, the dead 
king’s reception by the ancestral spirits is but a station on his road to 
peace in the Hereafter, l his is clearly expressed in the following text 
in which the Royal Ancestors, the Followers of Horus, purify him and 
give him further directions: 

Pepi has come (hit he may purify himself in the Reed Field; 

He descends to the Field of k enter . 1 * 
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The Follower! of Horns purify Pepi, 

They* bathe him, they dry him. 

They* recite to him the Spell of the Right Way. 

They rcatc for him the Spell of the Ascent. 

Pep* ascends to I leaven. 

Pepi embarks on this boat of Re. 

Pepi commands for him (Re) those gods who row him. 

All the gods arc jubilant at the approach of Pepi, 

Just as they arc jubilant at the approach of Re, 

When he emerges at the Eastern side of Heaven 
In peace, in peace [Pyr. 920l>-9 2)]. 

The same notion is expressed with striking conciseness in the follow¬ 
ing text, which summarizes, in each successive phrase, one phase of the 
circuit: the first tells of the burial and the goal to which it leads; the 
second, of the finality of the transition; the third, of the underground 
part of the eternal circuit, and the fourth, of the emergence in the sky 
of the transfigured king: 

Unas has been guided on the Roads of the Beetle (sun-god). 

Unas rests from life in the West. 

The inhabitants of the Netherworld accompany him. 

Unas shines renewed in the East [Pyr. 305-6]. 

Rebirth through the Mother, which we shall study in chapter 14, is 
often combined w ith the motif of the circuit, generally that of the sun. 
But in the follow ing text the king joins the stars, not the sun. Orion, as 
we shall sec, embodies Osiris. 

O Unas, thou art that great star, the Companion of Orion, 

Which crosses Heaven w ith Onon 

And sails through the Netherworld w ith Osiris. 

Thou risest at the Eastern side of I leaven, 

Renewed in thy rime, rejuvenated at thy hour. 

Nut has borne thee together with Orion, 

The year has adorned thee together with Osiris [Pyr. *82—83], 

In some eases, but not very often, the descent into the Netherworld is 
rejected as a hazard 14 Or rhr dead king is identified with one of the 
circumpolar stars which never set: “Thou art that one star which ap¬ 
pears at the Eastern side of I leaven and does not give itself up to Horus 
of the Netherworld” (Pyr. 877). But usually the Netherworld supplies 
a dangerous though inevitable link between the world of men and eternal 
life. The burial carries the king to the Netherworld, but the very fact of 
his being there enables him to join the cosmic circuit: 
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Thou gocst to the Lake and sulest upstream to the province 

Ihou paiscit through Abydns in this thy transfiguration 
which the gods ordered thee to be. 

A ramp is trodden for thee to the Netherworld, to the plate 
where Orion is. 

The Bull of Heaven takes thy arm (Pyr, 1716-17], 

Here also the old royal necropolis at Abydos counts as the proper 
place to enter the I Icreaftcr. In later times the dangers which had to be 
overcome in the Netherworld were elaborated to such an extent that 
they occupy by far the largest part of the funerary papyri, which be¬ 
came true guides through the pcrtls of the Beyond. But occasionally we 
find a similar preoccupation in the earlier pyramid texts (c.g., Pyr. 323). 
One short text suggests that the dead king has regained his freedom by 
the winning of the "snake game" (played with men on a spiral track on 
a board);* 1 and he now joins in a truly hectic circuit: 

I have come forth from the snake game. 

I have risen as a heat wave and have returned. 

I have gone, O Heaven, O Heaven’ 

I have come, O Earth. O Earth! 

I have stepped on the green Ked plant under the feet of Geb (Earth) 

(And) 1 walk (again) on the Roads of Nut (Heaven) [Pyr. 54!]. 

Many problems and many accusations of inconsistency leveled at the 
ancients originate in our failure to recognize the dynamic quality which 
life after death possessed for them. We look in vain for any description 
of Hlysian Fields in the early texts. It is true that the “Field of Rushes" 
or the “Field of Offerings" is named in the pyramid texts, but the desig¬ 
nation is hardly more than a label used when reference to the place 
where the dead dwell becomes inevitable. The texts never enlarge upon 
the nature of these “fields”; their location is dcscrilicd in terms which 
arc full of contradictions until we realize that the dead were not thought 
to inhabit a static Beyond, but to move with the sun and sears, and that 
the "Field of Offerings" was nothing but a name for their circuit. This, 
in fact, is dearly indicated by texts like the following. 

(Since he) live* who lives by order of the gods, thou shaJt live. 

Thou mot with Onoo in the Eastern part of Heaven; 

Thou settest with Orion in the Western part of Heaven; 

The third of you is Sothis, of pure places. 

She it is who will guide you on the beautifol roads 

Which are in Heaven—in the Field of Rushes [Pyr. 821-22], 
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Rising and setring, with the Dog Star as guide, the dead king moves 
on the beautiful roads which are in the Field of Rushes. 1 * The Field of 
Rushes is therefore located wherever the dead are imagined to be. It 
may be the “Field of Kensct” 17 near the waters which the king must 
cross and which purify him.'* Or the “Field of Rushes" may be another 
name for the Primeval Hill,* an island in the midst of those waters and 
pre-eminently suitable for a resurrection from death. 1 * In this case the 
abode of the dead is, of course, located in the East. 

But if the dead were imagined as circumpolar stars, they abode in the 
North. 10 When the land of the dead was thought of as the aim of the de¬ 
ceased’s journey, it was located in the West." In other words, it is futile 
to expect a given region to be consistently regarded as the abode of the 
dead, since they participated in the cyclic movement of nature and were 
not confined to either Heaven or Hades. They were in the Netherworld 
as well as in the night sky, and by day were in the boat of the sun. They 
moved in the circuit above and below the flat earth. Moreover, they 
were able to leave their cosmic setting and to reappear upon earth, tak¬ 
ing the tomb as a starting-point and emerging from there as the Ba (p. 
64), which retained its connection with the buried body or a statue and 
thus retained some of its earthly individuality. 

The texts which we have quoted refer to the royal dead, and it is the 
survival of the kings after death with which we are primarily concerned. 
But the conception of man's future life as dynamic can hardly have been 
entertained for the kings only, and we find it mentioned in those few 
instances where early texts in the tombs of commoners refer to the 
Hereafter. We read then that the dead wish to “walk upon the beautiful 
roads upon which the Venerated Ones (the dead) wander.” In the Sixth 
Dynasty, when the texts become a little more elaborate, the interment is 
frankly presented as a first step in joining the circuit: “The Venerated 
who has united himself with the earth, may he traverse Heaven and 
mount to the Great God.” 1 * 

Ritual and life in the Hereafter are treated as one unbroken continu¬ 
ity. In these same tombs a boat journey of the dead is described as 
“Coming from Buto and sailing to the Field of Offerings.” 11 In this 
"Field of Offerings” and in the “beautiful roads” we recognize fea¬ 
tures of such pyramid texts as the last we quoted. Yet there can be hard¬ 
ly any question of an imitation of royal models before the last part of 
the Sixth Dynasty. The resemblances derive from the Egyptians’ basic 

• See below, pp. 151 ff. 
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view of life after death, which affected their imagination* as regards 
both king and commoners. 1 * 

The texts referring to the royal dead are more explicit and often im¬ 
pressive. In the one which we shall now quote the dead king joins the 
sun-god-creator, Atum, almost as coregent, with the power to settle 
disputes in the Netherworld. This text, which in the traditional view 
would count as “solar” in character, starts significantly with the de¬ 
scent into the Netherworld, w here the king can join the sun in its cir¬ 
cuit. An initial purification was. of course, required. Sunrise appears as 
the birth of the sun; a midwife 16 takes the child by the head, at the 
horizon. The sun. continuing to ascend, passes through the “bones” of 
the god of the air, Shu, who is between earth and sky. The sky is reached 
when Nut takes the newborn child in her arms, and a second purification 
takes place at this entrance into a new sphere. Then the modf of the 
circuit is restated in a resume in which the more neutral name for the 
sun. “Re,” takes the place of “Atum.” The movement is mentioned 
twice again in connection with Isis and Ncphthvs, the sisters of Osiris, 
who rake care of him. Finally, the royal birth of the king is recalled, and 
Atum is invoked and implored to accept his son on the strength of it. 16 

Thou throwest off thy unclcaimcss for Atum in Heliopolis, and 
thou descend cm with him. 

Thou judgest the misery of the Netherworld (Naunct, anti-sky) and 
grandest (as king) over the sites of the Primeval Waters (Nun). 

Thou "bccotncst"” with thy father Atum. The milcry of the Neth¬ 
erworld slackens for thee. 

Thy head is held by the midwife of Heliopolis. 

Thou risest and opencst thy way through the bones of Shu. 

The embrace of tny mother Nut receives thee. 

Thou cleanest thyself in the I lorizon and throwest off thy unclean- 
ness in the Lakes of Shu. 

Thou risest and settest; thou gocst down with Re, sinking in the 
dusk with Nedy. 

Thou risest and settest; thou risest up with Re and asccndcst with 
the Great Reed Float. 

Thou risest and settest; thou gocst down with Ncphdiys, sinking 
in the dusk with the Evening Boat of the Sun. 

Thou risest and settest; thou risest up with Isis, ascending with the 
Morning Boat of the Sun. 

Thou takest possession of thy body; nobody stands in thy way. 

Thou art bom because of Hocus fin thee); thou art conceived be¬ 
cause of Seth (in thee). 
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Thou hast purified thyself in the Province of the Falcon, 

And hast received purification in the Province of the Integral Ruler, 
from thy father, from A turn. 

Thou hast “become,*' 17 thou art high, thou hast been transfigured. 

Thou art cool in the embrace of thy father, in the embrace of Arum. 

Arum, let this Unas ascend to thee; embrace him. 

He is cby son, of thy body, throughout eternity [Pyr. 207-12). 

The embrace is, again, that mystical act of communion and union 
which wc have met at the end of the Memphite Theology and arc now 
about to study in the Mystery Flay of the Succession. But the meaning 
of the text is unmistakable. The phrase, “Thou risest and settest," re¬ 
peated soothingly, casts the spell of achievement and reflects the peace¬ 
ful sharing of the regular tidal movement which pervades nature. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE MYSTERY PLAY OF THE SUCCESSION 

T he extraordinary document which we arc now' to consider differs 
from all the texts mentioned hitherto. The Memphite Theology, 
the story of Hatshepsut’s birth and accession, and most of the 
pyramid texts are concerned with theory, not practice. At most w’c can 
suspect certain passages of their arguments to allude to ritual usage. 

Not so the text which is now before us. This large roll of papyras 1 is 
the actual “script” of a play performed at the accession of Senusert I. 
There is no doubt, however, that it contains elements antedating the 
Middle Kingdom by many centuries; the “Spirit-seekers” who play a 
part in it arc known only on monuments of the First Dynasty, and the 
play, in its present form daring from about 2000 b.c., is probably but 
one specimen of a performance repeated at the accession of each king. 

The text contains two indications as to the phase of the succession 
during w hich it was performed. In the first place, the ruler is referred to 
as “the king who will rule” f«!L* The future tense evidently 
suggests the time of transition after the death of the king’s predecessor 
but before the coronation at Memphis. Secondly, it seems that the play 
w as performed at several cities throughout the land, for, when the site 
of the performance is consecrated by a special type of sacrifice, this 
sacrifice is offered to “the god of the town." There w ould be no reason 
to avoid the proper name of this god unless the performance took place at 
more than one city so that the god receiving the offerings could be indi¬ 
cated only by a generic term. It is also clear that a propitiatory offering 
to the local god was indicated w hen the site for die performance was 
prepared, since the local god was the master of the territory. Now it is 
likely that Pharaoh traveled to a number of cities in the period of transi¬ 
tion. 1 On this assumption we can explain that throughout the perform¬ 
ance of the Mystery Play Pharaoh remained on board the royal barge, 
w hich served as his quarters during travel. 

Actors in the play, besides the king, are the royal princes, officials, 
priests, and even craftsmen. The action is sometimes of a practical na- 
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cure, as when the crowns or scepters which are to be used in the cere¬ 
mony are brought in; but, even then, mythological allusions and paral¬ 
lels arc adduced to sustain the supernatural significance of these acts. 
Actuality is never allowed to stand by itself. Throughout the play we 
can observe a deliberate attempt to fuse the historical event, the corona¬ 
tion of one particular Pharaoh, with the perennial truth that Homs suc¬ 
ceeds Osiris. But the means by which the transcendental import of the 
performance is stressed occasionally seem childish to us. For the Egyp¬ 
tians, believing in the marvelous power of words, considered puns and 
word-play efficacious in establishing real relations between the objects 
involved. YVe cannot possibly do full justice here to this side of our text 
and to the innumerable ramifications which it establishes by these primi¬ 
tive means.* But wc shall sometimes add the transcriptions of Egyptian 
words to our quotations to show where play on words is involved. 

In addition to the actions which are indispensable for the performance, 
such as the bringing of insignia for the king, there are others which are 
symbolical or which constitute mythological situations. By the same 
token the localities in which the scenes are laid change rapidly. This is 
feasible because they are mythological localities. The medieval mystery 
plays, with which our text has been compared, show' a similar structure. 
In them, too, the scene was shifted from Paradise to heaven and next, 
perhaps, to the field where Adam was condemned to labor after the fall. 
Yet there is a profound difference which must not be overlooked. The 
medieval mystery play represented the sacred story. But the Mystery 
Play of the Succession had some virtue or pow'er in itself, though it is 
extremely hard in our language to render the fluid conceptions which 
were involved. In a way the coronation of the king in the play was no 
more than mimed, since it was repeated a number of times and required 
the definitive ceremony at Memphis to become irrevocable. Yet the play 
was no mere make-believe or even mere representation. It was necessary 
for the king to pass through its repeated ceremonies at the various cities 
traditionally entitled to be thus involved in establishing the religious ties 
w'hich united the new ruler with his country. The performances were 
instrumental in establishing these bonds. The king was not properly 
king unless he had enacted the Play of the Succession at various cities or 
until he had performed “Union of the Two Lands; Circuit of the Walls; 
Festival of the Diadem” at Memphis, on one of nature’s New Year’s 
Days. To that extent the play u'as not a “play”; our categories arc not 
congruous with those of the ancients. 4 Though the definitive act of coro¬ 
nation was the culminating point of the five days of solemnities at 
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Memphis, something changed in the world at each of the prescribed per¬ 
formances which preceded it; and the cumulative effect of the changes 
was the restoration of the harmony between cosmos and society 
through the accession of a new king to the throne of Horus. 

It is a view' alien to our way of thinking that a ceremony should be, 
not a token act. but an act which changes actuality—which could not be 
omitted or replaced by another without dire consequences. Perhaps we 
may approach an understanding of the pre-Greek point of view by read¬ 
ing the simple description of an observ er who watched the installation 
of a new divine king of Bahima (Hamiric) stock in Africa. 1 After stating 
that there is much dressing and undressing of the king, with many sa¬ 
cred robes and insignia, he proceeds: “The chief is being initiated into 
the solemn mystery of the divine things; he becomes, in the process, 
identified w'ith these divine things, that is: with the spirit called (mama, 
so that, thereafter, the crops, the birth of children and everything upon 
w hich the tribesmen depend, comes from the great spirit Imama through 
the medium of the chief. Therefore the chief, before he conics to power, 
must conform to all the ceremonies beloved of Imama." 

We shall see that an outsider observing the ancient Egyptian Mystery 
Play of the Succession could have described it in much the same terms. 
We may add another common feature: both Pharaoh and the Bahima 
chief arc brought into relation with the most important produce of na¬ 
ture, the chief by receiving a goatskin and three sticks of ripe grain. 

The Mystery Play of the Succession presents us with an undifferen¬ 
tiated sequence of scenes concerned with "divine things." This absence 
of internal structure is a primitive feature, as we have noticed already 
in discussing the Memphite Theology. There is no subdivision, no em¬ 
phasis, no connection between actions more closely interrelated than 
others, and no transition. We find a mere addition of scenes which arc all 
equivalent from the point of view of form and through which the action 
progresses according to a plan and toward an aim which remain for us 
to discover. 

Let us. then, first of all, consider the recognizable units, the separate 
scenes. There arc forty-six of these, all built according to one and the 
same pattern which comprises four elements: 

1. A sentence starting with "It happened that.'* This sentence describes the 

actual occurrence at the performance. 

2. A sentence starring with "This means. ...” Here we find an explanation of 
what the occurrence means in terms of mythology. 

I. A sacred conversation: simple words traditionally known to have been uttered by 
the gods on certain occasions related to the situation. 
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4. Stage direction* or producer*! annotations to the script, lherc may be three or 
four of these, and the)’ may interrupt the sacred conversation! on the papyrus—for in* 
stance by bracketing several columns together. Thii did not mittcr since they were not 
to be spoken anyhow. The first of these notes or directions names the sacred person, 
object, or locality referred to in the scene or in the words of the gods. The second gen¬ 
erally names the earthly equivalent of the sacred person or object mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding one. (Thus these notes reverse the procedure of the actual text, for the latter 
mentions actuality first anil next its meaning in the sphere of mythology.) A final note 
mentions the mythological locality in which the action is supposed to take place. 

VVe shall follow the method we adopted in summarizing the Memphite 
Theology and render the Mystery Play by combining into parts (in a 
manner which must be tentative) sets of scenes which seem to us to be¬ 
long together. In a way the course of the play is obvious. The corona¬ 
tion is the central feature; consequently, the scenes leading up to it must 
be preparatory anti those which follow must be complementary. But we 
need, of course, to understand much more specifically w-hat the play was 
meant to convey or to achieve. Wc have distinguished six successive 
parts. 

Part / (scene f 1-7) is concerned with the preparation of the accessories, 
such as the royal barge and the barges of the royal princes; and various 
sacrifices are made. 

Part II (scene 8).— Some of the royal insignia, scepters, and a macc 
are brought out of a hall which is used also in the Scd festival and which 
bears the enigmatical name “Hall of Eating and Standing" or possibly 
“Hall of Eating while Standing.” Here already a reference to the king's 
predecessor appears. Words, most of which arc lost through damage to 
the papyrus, arc addressed by Thoth to Osiris. One sentence explains 
the action of the bringing-out of the insignia for the new king as follows: 
“Horus has grown up and takes possession of his Eye.” Horus is the 
king, but here he is emphatically represented in the light of mythology. 

In the myth, I lorus, bom after Seth had killed Osiris, grew up to 
avenge his father and defeat Seth. Our play proclaims that at the corona¬ 
tion this change of fortune for the House of Osiris recurs. The king pre¬ 
paring to be crowned is Horus grown to maturity and ready to take 
charge of the kingdom which is his legitimate inheritance. Whatever 
harm he may have suffered is undone. In the myth Seth wounded or 
stole his Eye, but it was recovered; and with it Horus regained his foil 
strength. Hence the Eye became symbolical of all his power and virtue. 
It is the “Eye of Horus” which enables the son to revive his dead father 
in the Hereafter (p. 112). And the symbol and scat of royal power, the 
uraeus on the crown, is called the Eye of 1 lorus. In the present scene of 
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the play l loros is said to have taken possession of his Eye to indicate the 
fulness of his power. 

The god Thoth -represented by a Royal Kinsman who has taken one 
of the scepters out of the hall or container — speaks with typical Egyp¬ 
tian equivocation so that the words can mean "1 have taken the Horos 
(scepter) out (of it)" or "I have fostered Horos," with a punning addi¬ 
tion “so that he may support thee" (Osiris). The last stage direction of 
this scene says simply “Marching through the mountains”; and one 
w onders w hether the king, now equipped with his insignia, had to make 
a processional march beyond the town where the performance took 
place up to the edge of the desert cliffs to establish dominion over the 
valley and the adjoining desert. 

I’jrl III {stents 9-J8). — f urther preparations of barges, participants, 
and site arc now made. The first scene represents the threshing of barley 
by driving bulls and male asses over it to trample out the kernels. 
Bread — the staple food —will be eaten at a later stage of the ccrcnony. 
Here its ingredients arc w'on. 

But in our text, as in the Memphite Theology, grain is taken as a 
manifestation of Osiris; and a connection w'ith the preceding scene can 
be surmised. There Osiris was assured that Horos, equipped with some 
of the insignia of kingship, would "support" his father. 1 lerc Horos (the 
king) formally forbids the animals to trample the grain which stands for 
Osiris. They naturally do not heed his order (after 3 II, the grain must lie 
threshed), but Horos at least avenges his father by beating the animals 
that had trampled the grain. They count now, of course, as partners of 
the antagonist per sc, Seth, and the mythological locality of the scene is 
therefore Lctopolis, w'hcrc Horos was supposed to have defeated Seth.* 
The text runs: 

It happened that barley was put on the threshing floor. 

It happened that male animals were brought to trample it. 

That means Horus avenging his father. 

Horus speaks to the followers of Seth: “Do not beat this my 
father.” 

(Sugt drrntumi) Beating Orisis; cutting up the god—barley. 

Horus speaks to Osiris: “I have beaten for thee those who have 
beaten thee.” 

(Stage dim turn ) The followers of Seth—the bulls. Lctopolis. 

Horus speaks to Osiris. “His tpinlc shall not splash thee.” 

(Sugt dtntttoKi) Seth-the asses. Ascension to heaven. 
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The last speech of Homs with the stage directions that follow it is 
not relevant for us at the moment, but it gives a proper impression of the 
complication of our text, or rather the unbridled chains of associations 
and conclusions in which religious equations arc likely to expand. Since 
the animals arc partisans of Seth, Osiris must be protected. The king 
protects him by casting a spell protecting the barley underfoot against 
the animals' impurities which count as the spittle of Seth (mentioned 
also in other texts) . 7 There is w'ord-play between the w'ords for "splash” 
and “ass” and "Seth” and "spittle," respectively. Osiris’ "ascension to 
heaven” will, in reality, be enacted later in the play; but here it is an 
auspicious and symbolical interpretation forced upon the simple act of 
collecting the threshed barley, lifting it up, and carrying it away upon 
asses. By carrying it away, the asses do again what Seth, in many places 
in the pyramid texts (e.g., p. 114), is commanded to do; that is, they 
“carry' one greater than themselves." Similar allusions are made else¬ 
where in our play: a barge carries the royal children (the barge is Seth), 
or a chapel is whitewashed (the chapel is Seth, the whitewash Osiris!). 

We have chosen to discuss this scene in detail because it is an excellent 
illustration of the elements of which the Mystery Play is composed and 
shows with great clarity the relationship between the grain and Osiris, 
a point to which we shall return. 

Trees or branches and other materials are now brought on board the 
barges. Next a libation is made over the heads of sacrificial animals 
probably thrown into a ditch. This is the henket offering, customary 
when new temples arc founded and evidently intended here to conse¬ 
crate the site where the performance of the play is to take place. The 
sacrifice is therefore offered to the local god, “the god of the town." 

Upon the site thus consecrated the sacred Djed pillar is erected. This 
ceremony is part of the rites of royalty and probably serves as a symbol 
of rebirth and resurrection, as wc shall sec (chap. 15)—a symbol to be 
taken again in the sense imposed by primitive religion where a symboli¬ 
cal act achieves what it symbolizes. Thus the erection of the pillar, the 
concluding rite for rhe king’s predecessor, is his resurrection in the 
Hereafter. 

After the Djed pillar is let doum again, the royal princes mount their 
barges. Bread and beer, the staple foods, called "the two new eyes," are 
given to the eyeless god of Lctopolis; and a mock battle is fought. This 
again is a feature which recurs with the erection of the Djed pillar at 
Memphis (p. 179), but the two battles differ in significance. The new 
king’s accession, as we have seen, means a conciliation, a termination of 
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all disharmony; the mock fight symbolizes the discord which his acces¬ 
sion brings to an end. And the arbiter here, as in the Memphite Theol¬ 
ogy, is Gcb. We shall see later, in discussing the Ennead (chap. 15), 
what the significance of his role is, though we have stated already the 
obvious reason for his presence—that as earth-god he is concerned with 
the rule over Egypt. The text runs: 

It happened that there was fighting. 

That means Floras lighting with Seth. 

Geb speaks to Herat and Seth: "Forget!” 

(Sage d m eti ms ) Conflict between Floras and 
Seth. Fighting. 

Flora* speaks to the Children of Flora*: 

"It is you who most forget." 

(Slat* dheetiam) Conflict between Children of 
Floras and Follow ers of Seth. Boxing. 

This scene seems to end all the preparations except the preparation of 
the king's person. 

Part IV (semes 19-2 f) describes how the produce of the land is brought 
to the king as part of the preparation for his coronation. It culminates in 
the hetep meal, given to the king immediately before he is crowned. The 
produce of herds and fields and mines is displayed. Every one of these 
products, including the wood that must be split to make furniture, is 
called the “Eye of I loros," the part of Horus which sustained damage in 
the fight with Seth but which healed or was restored after Seth had 
stolen it. Successively there arc brought before the king milkmaids, 
butchers, cabinetmakers (all in pairs); the dining-table the cabinet¬ 
makers are supposed to have made; wine, camclian; and faience orna¬ 
ments. Finally, the hetep meal is brought in and offered to Pharaoh. 

Part V (scenes 26-32) represents the climax of the play, the corona¬ 
tion. It starts with an enigmatic ceremony in w r hich the standards* play a 
part. We also meet here dignitaries, bearing archaic titles, whom we shall 
meet later in charge of the burial of the king's predecessor. They arc the 
Spirit-seekers.* The text reads: "It happened that the Spirit-seekers and 
the Royal Kinsmen(?) went around the two falcon standards. That 
means Thoth takes possession of the two eyes of Horus for him.” The 
sacred conversation merely repeats this information. The action of the 
Spirit-seekers is perhaps intended to bring about the harmonious incar¬ 
nation of Horus and Seth united in the one person of the king. One 
thinks of the title "The Two Lords” meaning Horus and Seth.* 

Next, two scepters arc brought and also two feathers /$, which 
• Set above, pp. 9! (f. 
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will presently adorn the head of the king. Again we meet a duality in 
keeping with Mates* conception of the mlcrship of Egypt. And the 
mythological interpretation utilizes this duality further by alluding to 
the conflict of I lortis and Seth. When I lorus was wounded in the eye, 
Seth was wounded in the testicles. The two scepters are equated with 
the testicles of Seth, anti in the sacred conversation of this scene Thoth 
admonishes Homs to incorporate these testicles in himself to increase 
his power. 

Next a single object is brought in — the gold headband, 1 * the most 
essential element of the crown. 

Everything is now ready for the actual coronation. At this moment a 
sacrifice “from the Two Regions” (i.e., from the land of Egypt as a 
whole) is offered; “The Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt" arc 
ordered to approach, and in their presence the “Keeper of the Great 
Feather” fixes the crown upon the head of the monarch, who is pro¬ 
tected throughout the ceremony by the purifying fumes of incense, 
senetjer, “the divine substance." After this, and as the final act of this 
part of the ritual, half-loaves, called “an offering which the king gives,” 
arc distributed to the Great Ones of Upper and Ixwer Egypt. In other 
words, the very first act of the newly crowned king is to distribute 
bounty. Out of the abundance which is to mark his reign he makes the 
gift which even with us has remained symbolical of all sustenance— 
bread. The king himself takes a hetrp meal. 

We have summarized these scenes in rapid succession to show their 
interrelation and to convey something of the dramatic values which 
characterize this pan of the play. But we may consider them now in a 
little more detail. 

1 he explanatory phrases of the text which deal with the approach of 
the Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt stress again that the duality 
of kingship represents conflicting powers in equilibrium. Followers of 
Seth are now said to be among those w ho attend the king, and it is 
again Geb who orders "the gods" to Ik in attendance upon Homs. The 
“Great Ones" represent the people of the whole of Egypt at this central 
ccranony; consequently, they are viewed as forming two groups, and 
the introduction of the motif of conciliation becomes possible. For Geb 
addresses them as “Children of Homs and Followers of Seth." The 
scene reads: 

It happened that '•Come!" was said to the Great Onci of 
Upper Egypt and the Great Ones of Lower Egypt. 
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That meant Thoth lets the goJs be in attendance upon 

Horn*, by order of Geb. 

Geb speaks to the Children of Horn* and the Follower* of 

Seths "Attend to Horn*. Thou (O Horus) art their lord.'* 

Before quoting the words spoken at the actual coronation, we must 
note that the crown is referred to as the "Eye of Horus." This is one of 
those mythological concepts which arc so heavily charged with meaning 
that it is almost impossible for us to grasp their full significance. We 
have met the “Eye of Horus" as the source of all the good that accrues 
to the dead king through the actions of his son Horus.* But it stands also 
for the power in the king, Horus, and as such it is the crown, which is 
the repository of that power. We have seen in a coronation ritual that 
the crown is addressed as the goddess Wad jet, the uracus, and also as the 
“Eye of Horus,” just as in the Mystery Play. The nexus of concepts 
may once more be summarized as follows: The "Eye" of the sky-god 
Horus may be the sun. The "Eye” of the sun-god Re, however, is his 
"daughter," the snake-goddess Wad jet, whose fiery poison strikes death 
into the god’s enemies. Pharaoh’s diadem was adorned with the figure 
of this uracus, since Wadjet was immanent in the Crown. u Therefore, 
we must attempt to hear the resonance of this polyphony of meaning— 
royal power over life and death, protective goddess, solar power, source 
of power—when the text refers, at the most solemn moment of the 
Mystery Play, to the crown of the king as "thine Eye.” 

The words spoken by Thoth arc interrupted in the papyrus by stage 
directions, but we shall quote them continuously. It must be remembered 
thar this is the culmination of the performance. All the elaborate prep¬ 
arations -of barges, of utensils, of the site, of the participants, and, 
finally, of the king, to whom, then, the produce of the land is brought so 
that he may partake of it and distribute it—arc directed toward this 
moment when the new king is invested with the absolute ami divine 
power of kingship by the attachment of the insignia to his person. 
Thoth, the scribe of the gods, often the reconciler of Horus and Seth, 
speaks w hile a last anointment is taking place: 

Take thou thine Eye, whole, to thy face. 

Place it well in thy face. 

Thine Eye shall not sadden with sadness. 

Take thou the fragrance of the gods (censing). 

That which cleanses, which has come out of thyself. 

(At this point the crown and feathers arc placed upon 
the king.) 

Cense thy face with it to that it be fragrant through 
and through. 

*See above, pp. 112 and 126. 
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The stage directions indicate that censing continues throughout this 
speech of Thoth and that, at the point which we have indicated, the 
“Fixing of the crown by the Keeper of the Great Feather” takes place. 
The censing occurs here because in its fumes a divine substance per¬ 
meates the king. In most countries of antiquity the gods revealed them¬ 
selves, not only to sight and hearing, but also to the sense of smell. 1 * 
The unequalcd fragrance which revealed their presence issued also from 
the burning incense. This could be explained only by the assumption 
that incense partakes of the essence of the gods. At the actual coronation 
incense is made to “cleanse” the king, but by a quick turn of thought 
the notion that an external agent is employed is converted. Since the 
king is divine, the “fragrance of the gods" is said to come forth from 
his own sacred person. 

Now the king stands in all his regalia, truly the ruler of the Two 
Lands. And his first act is a dispensation of bounty to the Great Ones of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, who represent the people. 

The distribution of half-loaves is explained as follows: “That means 
Horns who counts his Eye and gives them (the gods) their heads. "The 
last phrase is a little obscure; it recurs in the pyramid texts and very 
probably means that he makes it possible for the other gods—in reality 
the people of Egypt as represented by the Great Ones of Upper and 
Lower Egypt—to live. This interpretation is in keeping with the role 
the king plays in the consciousness of the Egyptians (chap. 5). Without 
him the people would be like beheaded criminals, without life and even 
without hope for the Hereafter, since their bodies were gravely muti¬ 
lated. The king, however, gives them the very symbol of life, bread, ex¬ 
plicitly identified with all good, the “Eye of Horus." The verb tradi¬ 
tionally translated “counting” often means “asserting one’s right to dis¬ 
pose of property.” 

The distribution of the half-loaves is, of course, a mere gesture; a real 
feast follows toward the end of the performance. At the point now 
reached the provision of sustenance is given the briefest possible form 
because the act “Horns succeeding Osiris," which is the basic fact of 
the succession, requires that immediate attention be given to the late 
king. After the coronation the new ruler arranges for die funeral of his 
father, or rather for the ritual effecting the transfiguration of the late 
king, making him a power in the Beyond. 

Fart VI (scents 35-46) is concerned with the transfiguration of the 
king’s predecessor. If we have retained the designation “Mystery 
Play,” it is not because of resemblances with medieval mysteries which 
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arc, as wc have seen, superficial. but because the scenes now to be de¬ 
scribed represent the enaennent of a mystery. 

We arc again confronted with phenomena which defy our categories 
and terms. There is no question of a mere burial, nor even of the simile 
of a burial, repeated wherever the play is enacted. We find here, in the 
first place, an excellent example of those rites de passage 1 * which —with 
elaborate symbolism, allusions, and precautions—guide man's personal¬ 
ity from an earlier to a new state of life at each of the crises of birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death. In the second place we arc faced with the 
mystery of communion. 

In the Memphite Theology and in the reliefs of Hatshepsur, we found 
the new' king appearing in the arms of his father—Horus in the embrace 
of Osiris. In the Mystery Play we deal, not with pictorial representa¬ 
tions, but w ith ritual. Osiris, in the play, is the dead king whose body is 
to lie buried. How is the embrace effected? 

The answer to this question is found in a power-charged object, a 
fetish, in this ease a stomacher called "Qcni.” The king puts this object 
around his chest and back; the immortal parts of Osiris seem immanent 
in it, and the mutual embrace of Horus and Osiris is effected. 

The embrace has twofold consequences: power accrues to the new 
king, for Osiris “i* his Ka," and the divine pow'er of kingship immanent 
in the late ruler is transferred to his successor. The late king, on the oth¬ 
er hand, is “supported,” at the critical moment of his transition to the 
Hereafter, by the vital force of his son. It is important to note the pre¬ 
cise moment in the play when this embrace takes place. The king has 
just been crowned and stands in the fulness of his power. The death of 
the late king, on the other hand, is now to be faced as a reality: bread 
and beer, the products of barley, now' brought to the king, arc obtained 
through the death of the seed com w hich is a manifestation of Osiris 
(chap. 15). Conjuring up death is fraught W'ith danger. At this moment 
Osins is therefore protected in the embrace of his living son. 14 The em¬ 
brace continues while the mummy is being prepared and presumably 
until the moment when the dead king i« “found" by priests or officials 
with the archaic and significant title "Spirit-seekers." It would seem 
that they find Osiris in the arms of his son, for from this point onward 
the burial takes its course. It is enacted upon the human as well as upon 
the supernatural plane, lo the latter w'c reckon a short scene of the dead 
king's ascent to heaven. To the world of men belongs the assignment of 
two priestesses to lus cult and the bringing of food for the induction of 
the Spirit-seekers into the Dual Shrines. Obviously, they coovey the 
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spirit of the late king, which they have found, to the ancestral spirits 
who are, as we have seen, the gods of the Dual Shrines. 

A great meal, once more showing that abundance will prevail under 
the new king, takes place; and final purifications conclude the solem¬ 
nities. 

Now that we have summarized the proceedings, we must substantiate 
the interpretations which w-c have given to them and present the tests. 
Let us first consider the Qcni stomacher. It is known from the funerary 
ritual the "Opcning-of-the-Mouth” (Fig. 32). A more archaic form is 
suggested by the determinative with which the word is written in the 
pyramid texts and also in our coronation play. Such objects, apparently 
used in actual life, are shown on the reliefs of the Old Kingdom being 
fabricated by herdsmen or dwellers in the Delta marshes; and, though 
their use is not indicated, they arc of the same type as the reed capes and 
the reed shelters which those men manufactured. 14 Thus the Qeni 
stomacher, like the oldest shrines of Egypt, points back to the early 
times when the Nile Valley was largely swamp land and its earliest 
settlers used the pliable reeds to fulfil their needs for shelter and pro¬ 
tection. 

The use made of the Qcni stomacher in the “Opcning-of-the-Mouth" 
ritual is significant; it suggests, in fact, a close parallel to the interpreta¬ 
tion wc have given of its use in the Mystery Play of the Succession. In 
the funerary rites of Scti I the Scm priest is shown donning the Qeni 
stomacher instead of his usual dress of panther skin at the moment when 
the finishing touches are given to the king’s statue, which served as a 
substitute for the mummy. This statue had to undergo a dangerous treat¬ 
ment. It was “beaten.” Possibly this means that the sculptor applied 
the finishing touches w'hich established it as a true image of the king. 
Or perhaps the “beating” refers to the act of the “Opening-of-thc- 
Mouth” if this was felt to be a forcible interference with the statue. In 
any case, this “beating” was a ceremony which could not be evaded but 
which w-as as hazardous as the making of bread and beer was for Osiris, 
the dead king. In the “Opcning-of-the-Mouth,” the Scm priest, wearing 
the Qcni stomacher, said repeatedly: “Do not strike my father.” We 
have met this same theme in an earlier part of the play where barley was 
threshed, but there the seed com emerged undamaged. It is only in the 
scene we are discussing, when bread and beer are made, that the grain 
must die. It is then that the stomacher is “embraced” by the king. 

The “embrace” is no mere sign of affection, but a true fusion, a com¬ 
munion between two living spirits, unio mystica. In the pyramid texts it 
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occurs once as a one-sided act in which Atum pours life (namely, his 
own Ka) into the gods Shu and Teftiut whom he had created.* It is 
similarly used when Ramses II is embraced by Ptah, w'ho endows him 
with the splendor of divine life, symbolized by gold, “the flesh of the 
gods." Ptah spoke: “When I see thee my heart rejoices and I receive 
thee in an embrace of gold, I enfold thee with permanence, stability, and 
satisfaction; I endow thee with health and joy of heart; I immerse thee 
in rejoicing, joy, gladness of heart, and delights—forever.” 1 * 

An act of vitalization as efficacious as that of Atum is mentioned in 
the “Talc of the Two Brothers" 11 when the elder, Anubis, found and re¬ 
placed the heart in the breast of the dead Bata. At the supreme moment, 
when life was imparted to Bata, he did not remain passive; there was a 
fusion of life and a mutual act: “Thereupon one embraced the other.” 
This is precisely what happens also in the case of Horus and Osiris. 
The mutual character of their embrace is made clear in the pyramid 
texts, where Osiris is addressed as follows: 

Thou hast closed thine arms round him. round him; 

His bones stretch themselves, his heart becomes great. 

O Osiris, move thyself to Horus; go to him; do not go 
away from him. 

Horus has come that he may acknowledge thee. 

He has beaten and bound Seth for thee; 

For thou an his Ka [Pyr. J8J-87J. 

Another pyramid text comes so close to the Mystery Play that we shall 
quote it first. We translate the third sentence tentatively, using a preg¬ 
nant sense of the verb akh rather than accepting the usual colorless and 
somewhat inappropriate "It is pleasant for him near thee.” 

O Osiris, this is Horus within thine arms. 

I Ic will support thee. 

There is further transfiguration (akh) for him with thee 

In thy name "He of the Horizon (akhet) from which 
Re goes forth." 

Thou hast dosed thy arms round him, round him; 

I Ic will not go away from thee. 

Horus does not allow thee to be ill. 

Horus has put thy enemy under thy feet. 

And thou Iivest (again). 

Horus has given thee his children that they may get under 
thee—without one of them withdrawing—to carry thee. 

Thy mother Nut has spread herself over thee in her name 

“(She of) Shetpet." She has caused thee to be a god 
[Pyr. 6J6-J8J. 

* Sec above, p. 66. 
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Here, then, we find, after the description of the mystic embrace in the 
first four lines, a statement of three lines which might have been recited 
in exactly this form in the Mystery Play, “being ill” being a euphemism 
for “dying.” Later in the play the Children of Horus actually carry 
Osiris, thereby magically effecting his ascent to heaven. The last two 
lines of our pyramid text imply that this ascent has been completed. 

The Mystery Play, being a ritual text, is obliged to bring in many de¬ 
tails which arc interspersed among the embrace (scene 3 3), the carrying 
of the dead king by the Children of Horus (scene 37), and his ascent to 
heaven (scene 38) with an invocation addressed to Nut. The scene in 
which the Qeni stomacher plays its part (scene 33) comes first. 

It happened that a Qcni stomacher was brought by 
the recitation priest. 

That means Horus embracing his father and turning to Gcb. 

Horus speaks to Gcb: “I hold in my embrace this my father 
who has become tired. May he become quite strong again.” 

“To be tired” often stands for “to be dead”;* the last sentence may also 
read “until he becomes quite strong again." 

The speech of Horus is interrupted in the papyrus by stage directions 
which identify the Qcni stomacher unequivocally with Osiris and de¬ 
clare the Delta city of Pc to be the locality in which the action takes 
place. The scene immediately following deals, as we have said, with the 
bread and beer, which stand for food and drink in general and which 
cannot be obtained without destroying the life of die com. 

Ir happened that beer was brought. 

This means Horus weeps because of his father and turns to Gcb. 

Horus speaks to Gcb: “They have put this father of mine into the 
earth.” 

(Sttgr dirrrthmi) Osiris—k»af of bread. 

Horus speaks to Geb: “They have made it necessary to bewail 
him." 

(Sugr dtttamu) Isis — Mistress of the house — beer. 

A loaf of bread; a jug of beer. 

This surely is a most remarkable scene. In the middle of a performance 
concerned with the accession of a new ruler, the “death” of the grain is 
bew'ailcd! But perhaps we must approach the text from the opposite an¬ 
gle. The king bewails his father’s death, but the bread and beer which 
serve as properties in this scene indicate that the son’s loss is his peo¬ 
ple’s gain. In any case, no text could illustrate better how intimately the 
notions of kingship and of nature’s generative force were related in 

•Sec aborc, p. 6J and chap. 5, n. 9. 
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Egypt. And the text contains further points of interest which are by no 
means obvious but which clarify the w orking of the Egyptian mind. For 
instance, the death of Osiris is inevitable; and there must, therefore, be 
those who cause death; but they remain anonymous and arc referred to 
as “they.” After the coronation of the king and the reconciliation of all 
discord, there can be no question of proclaiming Seth victorious. More¬ 
over, there is the bread and beer, a boon to rejoice in, and the ineffable 
mystery that Osiris, though always dying in the grain, always revives 
and is at the very moment of this wailing immanent in the Qcni stom¬ 
acher, “supported" in the embrace of his son. As principal meumer in 
the myth, Isis enters this scene also. 

The next scene is concerned with woven materials almost certainly 
intended for the winding of the late king’s body. One of the two types 
of mummy cloth used is called Seth, no doubt because it serves Osiris; 
but, once it is thus called, it must be made harmless, and so some threads 
arc drawn out. This counts as the removal of Seth’s legs. The other ma¬ 
terial, a purple cloth, is identified with Osiris. The whole scene is ex¬ 
plained in the following words: “This means Horus speaks to Osiris 
u'hen he embraces him who embraces him and w r ho says that he (Osiris) 
must cling to him (Horns).” 

A stage direction indicates that “the beautiful house," which is known 
as the place of embalming, was the locale for this performance. There 
is, consequently, no doubt about the main action involved, but toe inter¬ 
pretation of the quotation can follow several lines; and it seems a mere 
matter of predilection which one appears most acceptable. One may 
take Horus’ words to be spoken to the stomacher, which still sen es as 
the repository for Osiris. Or one may assume that Horus puts on a new 
garment or cloth made of the purple material. Or one may think, as 
we do, that the purple material is used as mummy cloth but is first 
“charged" by contact with the king or with the Qcni stomacher worn 
by the king. The latter action might sen'e to transfer what is immortal 
in Osiris from the stomacher to the mummy cloth and so to the mum- 
my. 11 

Now that the embalming of the body is completed, the Spirit-seekers 
start to look for Osiris. The rigid composition of our text, in which 
scenes of identical pattern arc added one to the other, leaves open the 
possibility that this seeking and finding was the last part of the action 
described in the previous scene; in other words, that Osiris w as "found" 
in the embrace of his son by the Spirit-seekers. It is also possible that 
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they now “find” the “spirit” of Osiris in the embalmed mummy or in 
the property representing the mummy in the play. This finding might 
confirm the transfer of Osiris’ spirit from the Qeni stomacher to the 
mummy cloth. The Spirit-seekers arc said to be the “Children of Hor- 
us” of mythology. A vignette shows that they carry either a statue of 
the late king or possibly his mummy or an effigy of the mummy (the 
manner of carrying in the ideographic vignette need not be of conse¬ 
quence) ; and Horns, the king, addresses to them the words he used in the 
pyramid text quoted above, namely, “Go under him.” 1 he two phrases 
with which all our scenes start distinguish here with particular clarity 
the ritual act and its mythological interpretation: 

It happened that the Spirit-seekers carried the king’s father in 
their arms. 

That means Horus orders his children to carry Osiris. 

The Spirit-seekers next make a sort of heavenly ladder and invoke 
the sky-goddess, the mother of Osiris, to take her child to heaven. On 
the hunrn plane two priestesses, representing Isis and Nephrhys, arc 
now chosen for his cult. 1 * Some of the cloth mentioned before is handed 
to the “Master of the (King’s) Largess”* and finally given to the Spirit- 
seekers. It would seem that here the practical arrangements were made 
for the final wrapping of the mummy, the preceding dealings with the 
cloth having been in the nature of ritual preparations. In the midst of 
these arrangements there is one scene which may have a religious sig¬ 
nificance. Food is brought in, and the text seems to say that it is "for 
bringing the Spirit-seekers into the Dual Shrines while they kiss the 
earth.” Is this merely to complete their services with sacrifices before 
the ancestral spirits of whom the late king is now one? Or arc they 
supposed to bring with them the spirit of the late king whom they have 
sought and found to unite him with the other ancestral spirits? Do they 
do this, perhaps, by adding some object connected with the late king 
to the standards and other sacred objects kept in the Dual Shrines? All 
this remains uncertain, though the general import of the action is clear. 

The performance now comes to an end with a large meal served to 
the notables from East and West. The commentary recalls that of the 
token meal following the coronation. It says: “That means Horus 
counts his Eye and lets the gods receive their heads," with the possible 
continuation (though the papyrus is damaged): “Horus speaks to Thoth: 


• See above, p. 82. 
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‘Put my Eye into their mouths so that it is acclaimed.* ” This scene gath¬ 
ers up and brings to fruition the preparations of Part IV in which the 
king was invested with all kinds of produce of the land, called the 
“Eye of Horns.” Here, in the last scene, it is available in abundance for 
the people. It is also likely that in this scene the two main currents of the 
play were felt to merge. Besides the coronation of the new king the 
Egyptian concept of kingship brought up at this moment the relation to 
his predecessor as an active and inspiring one. The festive meal cast a 
spell of prosperity over the reign which it had inaugurated. But it also 
implied reliance upon the beneficial influence which the late king, whose 
body was now safely interred, would exercise upon the fertility of the 
land. 



PART IV. KINGSHIP AND THE DIVINE 
POWERS IN NATURE 



CHAPTER 12 


THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS 

T itles, functions, and festivals proclaim the divinity of Pharaoh 
YYe must now consider his place in the world of the gods. YV'c are. 
then, confronted by the vast and labyrinthine structure of Egyp¬ 
tian religion. YYe cannot hope to recover a complete plan. But we shall 
find that certain avenues of approach lead to revealing vistas into its 
interior. 

The clue to the understanding of many individual gods, cults, and 
usages is lost. If divinity was power, the form in which power was 
recognized was a matter of personal experience which had to be ac¬ 
cepted by the community and established by tradition; in this manner 
the derails of the cults originated. 1 YYe lack the data required to recon¬ 
struct this process and thereby to explain it. "Prdds^ment parcc que Ic 
caprice de I’homme ct Ic hasard des circonstanccs ont cu tant dc part 
& leur genese, les dieux ne sc pretent pas a dcs categories rigourcuscs.... 
Aucunc loi n’a preside a leur naissance, non plus qu’a leur devcloppc- 
ment. ... On pourrait dire, dc meme. que chaquc dieu determine est 
contingent, alors que la totalite dcs dieux, ou plutot Ic dieu en general, 
est neccssaire."* YY'c have seen, in discussing an important god like 
Horus, how many questions must remain unanswered; * and, in fact, the 
central problem, the relation between god and falcon, seems entirely 
insoluble. To quote another instance, if we arc satisfied that the nature 
of the lioness explains w hy the goddess Sekhmet is feared as a w'arrior. 
we arc left with the enigma of her Bubastite form a Mistress of Joy.* 
The form of a deity’s principal manifestation gives but a limited insight 
into ir* character. For, when power is not merely acknow ledged as 
existing but recognized as a god, it is endowed with the attributes of 
personality. The throne w hich “makes" the king is the Great Magician 
Isis, but also the loving mother of Horus and the devoted wife of 
Osiris. Thus the name and symbol of a deity —here the throne—may 
come to mean very little. 4 

Current literature on Egyptian religion tends to gloss over our igno- 

• See abovr, p. J7. 
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ranee in essential matters. It treats the gods as counters by means of 
which the enormous mass of material can be ordered. This procedure is 
legitimate if it is remembered that the values of the counters remain un¬ 
known, a fact obscured by the spurious precision of our classificatory 
terms: local gods, animal gods, cosmic gods, etc. 

Sometimes it is maintained that the features of Egyptian religion 
most difficult for us to comprehend belong to a prehistoric age whence 
they survive in our historical sources. But these strange features arc any¬ 
thing but survivals. They are of the essence of Egyptian religion, de¬ 
monstrably active throughout its existence.* Amon, who rose to promi¬ 
nence only in the New Kingdom, nevertheless became associated with 
animals, the goose and the ram, in the manner of the oldest gods in the 
country. The Ogdoad of frogs and snakes, supposed to have brought 
forth the sun from the primeval slime at Hermopolis, were honored in 
later times with a sanctuary and regular w'orship at Thebes—tributes far 
surpassing any paid to them in earlier days. 

Another primitive feature characterizing Egyptian religion is the in¬ 
definite demarcation of the spheres of action of individual gods. We 
find that temples erected by Ramses II and Ramses III arc dedicated to 
specialized forms of Amon endowed with individuality' of their own and 
clearly distinct from the great god of Kamak,* though a relation exists 
between them. On the other hand, when one of the great gods is shown 
as receiving the produce of all the different districts and towns of 
Egypt, the personifications of these localities arc all described, and 
sometimes depicted, as manifestations of the god who receives their of¬ 
ferings, and whose single nature is thus seen to pervade the whole land. T 
In fact, the tendency to particularize and to recognize gods in every 
field and on every occasion where power becomes manifest is counter¬ 
acted by a tendency to expansion and an approach to universality which 
is inherent in the very notion of divine power.* The two tendencies are 
part of religious experience and are, therefore, active at all periods. 

The study of polytheism is bound to present difficulties; th«c arc ag¬ 
gravated by our own religious experience. No pantheon is a systematic 
whole, but we cannot help looking for order where there is none. Gos¬ 
pel, Torah, and Islam are teachings which must be transmitted, which 
must, therefore, be fairly consistent, and which can be so because they 
are concerned w ith the revelation of a single god. In the ancient world 
the ephemeral Aten cult of Akhenaten was the only religion of this 
type, as it was the only one to demand adherence. Normally the diver¬ 
sity of actuality was reflected in many unco-ordinatcd beliefs, each of 
which was appropriate to certain circumstances. 
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The moon, for example, could be viewed in a variety of ways: it was 
one of the eyes of Horus, the primeval sky-god.* Since the moon wanes* 
it was the Eye damaged by Seth and regained by I Inrus; and because 
the Eye counted as the most precious of Horus’ possessions (especially 
in connection with his father),f the moon was the subject of unlimited 
identifications. However, it could also be viewed as a manifestation of 
Osiris.1 It was the twin of the sun and was, possibly in connection 
with Pharaoh, personified as khortsu, who became the child of Amon 
and Mut at Kamak. But the moon as time-reckoner—an aspect impor¬ 
tant already in early times—was personified as Thoth, who counted as 
the scribe of the gods and hence as god of wisdom, the owner of various 
secret books. Moreover, Thoth played a part in solar myths and the 
myths of Osiris. Thoth—but not Khonsu—was symbolized by the ibis 
and the baboon for reasons which we cannot gauge. The goddess Nekh- 
bet also counted as the moon.* 

If a single natural phenomenon can be viewed in so many different 
ways, it is evident that distinct gods arc likely to differ so thoroughly 
that they seem connected with separate theologies, although they arc 
members of one national pantheon. But to expect from Egypt a coherent 
body of religious doctrine means looking for a single tree where there is 
multifarious growth. 

In studying polytheism, then, we can no more outline a basic doc¬ 
trine than we can hope to describe in full the variety of forms in which 
it found expression. 1 * Another approach to its undemanding is possible, 
however. When we survey the religious texts of Egypt, we find that 
certain motifs recur w'ith great frequency. They determine certain 
broad spheres which the Egyptians recognized as manifestations of the 
divine. For the theme of this book three of these spheres arc of special 
importance: the pow'er in the sun, the power in the earth, and the power 
in that class of animals which formed early man’s most precious pos¬ 
session—cattle. 

These three spheres of divine manifestation w ere not kept strictly 
separate; the recognition of power in the sun, for instance, is shot 
through w ith images and thoughts derived from the other two. On the 
one hand, the sun is a “golden calf borne by the heavenly cow’’; on the 
other, he is Khepri, “he who becomes,” “he who came forth (by him¬ 
self)," or, more fully, “the beetle who comes forth from the earth.” n 
Sometimes the pow ers of earth and sun arc viewed as one. In a curious 
dialogue w ith Osiris, 11 Anim predicts the destruction of the world he 
has created and his own reversal to the shape of "a snake whom nobody 

• See *U»e. p. | 7 . f See »bove. p. 1)1. t Sec below, pp. 195-96. 
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knows,” thus revealing that the secret nature of the sun-creator is one 
with the universal symbol of chthonic life. But this interpenetration of 
the three sets of concepts is what we should expect. For w'e are dealing, 
not w'ith a systematic cosmology, but w ith religious experience. The 
mysterious forces of life which are worshiped as breaking forth tri¬ 
umphantly in the sun’s daily rising, the earth’s fruitfulness, and the fer¬ 
tility of the herds need not be separated by man, who is the beneficiary 
of them all. Nevertheless, we observe that, according to the direction in 
which reflection moved, images of one rather than another sphere pre¬ 
vailed. Thus the divine pow'er manifest in the sun is associated primarily 
with creation; the divine pow er in cattle primarily with procreation; the 
divine power in the earth primarily with resurrection. 

Many peoples have used solar or chthonic images or animal symbols 
to express their relationship with the surrounding world in religious 
terms. Peculiarly Egyptian is the simultaneous use of these three sets of 
images; their connotation of creation, resurrection, and procreation; 
and the religious significance attached to them. Moreover, they domi¬ 
nate the religious texts to such an extent that, if w'e add kingship (in the 
form Horus succeeding Osiris), it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
Egyptian religious thought moved w'ithin the confines of these four con¬ 
cepts and that Egyptian religion, in so far as it became articulate, w r as 
circumscribed by them. All that fell outside their scope is lost to us or 
appears in unconnected fragments. 

This applies not only to early Egyptian beliefs but also to their sur¬ 
vival as unusual creeds; and it also applies to the popular beliefs of his¬ 
toric times. Thus all we know of the god Khnum can be summarized as 
follows: he appeared in the form of a ram, was a creator-god, and made 
living beings on a potter’s wheel (Fig. 23). At Elephantine he was be¬ 
lieved to guard the sources of the Nile and hence to influence the in¬ 
undation. At Antinog and Abydos, Khnum the ram was viewed as the 
husband of Heqet the frog. 1 * Moreover, he was identified with 
Re, Shu Geb, and Osiris; and hymns of Greco-Roman times as¬ 
cribe the qualities and achievements of these gods to Khnum, interspers¬ 
ing phrases to this effect with the disjecta membra of a more original 
faith w hich we just now summarized but cannot comprehend.“ We are 
similarly at a loss w'hcn we read that the Apis bull at Saqqara is desig¬ 
nated by the complex “Osiris-Apis-Atum-Horus in one, the great 
god.’’ 16 We realize that this represents an attempt to render the complete 
devotion of his worshipers who recognized in their god Osiris who van¬ 
quished death," Arum the creator, and Horus the most comprehensive of 
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early cosmic gods. The detail which eludes us is, precisely, the original 
character and meaning of Apis. 

The completeness with which the doctrines and images of power in 
the sun. power in cattle, and power in the earth dominate the religious 
texts in Egypt demonstrates their overwhelming importance, at least for 
the literate Egyptians. The prevalence of these conceptions transcends 
the chaos of local cults and entitles us to speak of Egyptian religion as a 
distinctive creed. If ‘‘each definite god is dependent upon many condi¬ 
tions while the totality of the gods, or rather the god in general is neces¬ 
sary,” we seem to have found, in the three spheres which we shall study 
now, some of the characteristics which in Egypt pertained ‘‘necessarily” 
to the category of the divine. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE POWER IN THE SUN. CREATION 

A. THE KING, IMAGE OF RE 

I s the Turin Papyrus and m the History of Manctho. the sun-god 
figures as the first king of Egypt. Whether named Re, Khepri, or 
Arum,' he is the prototype of Pharaoh; and the texts abound in 
phrases drawing the comparison.* Even if we allow for the flatter)' and 
the florid style of many of the documents, there remains the definite im¬ 
pression that these phrases were no mere figures of speech. A survey of 
the metaphors in Egyptian literature reached the conclusion that "with 
relatively few exceptions all metaphors and similes introducing the sun 
refer to the king."* The king was recognized as the successor of the 
Creator, and this view was so prevalent that comparisons between the 
sun and Pharaoh unavoidably possessed theological overtones. When 
we read over and over again that the king is like the sun, we remember 
that in the coronation ritual this thought, far from living a mere meta¬ 
phor, determined the form which part of the rites assumed. Similarly 
the king's accession w as timed for sunrise, and the same verb denoted 
the sun’s daily appearance and the appearance of Pharaoh at public func¬ 
tions. Hence the vizier Rckhmirc explained the closeness of his associa¬ 
tion with the sovereign in the follow ing words: "I saw his person in his 
(real) form Re the Lord of I leaven, the King of the Tw o Lands, when 
he shone forth—the solar disk (Aten), when he showed himself."' 

And yet it would be an error to put the relation betw een Pharaoh and 
Re on a par w ith that of Pharaoh and Horus. The king was Horns in¬ 
carnate. He was not one with the sun. At his death his “divine body co¬ 
alesced with its sire," "the body of the god joined him w ho had made 
him."f The Egyptians, as we have seen, conceived kingship as an insti¬ 
tution involving two generations. This conception is most clearly ex¬ 
pressed in the figures of Horus and Osiris, but it lost nothing of its valid¬ 
ity when the king was viewed as successor to Re. Here, too. the living 
king was not identical with his father. 4 The tendency of mythopocic 
• See below, pp. J06-9. f Sec ihove, p. 101. 
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thought to transform resemblances into identity was counterbalanced 
by the conviction that Pharaoh, though divine, was distinct from his 
predecessor. Nevertheless, these two shared certain essential attributes; 
and this consubstantialiry found expression in the studied similarities 
between royal acts and solar events in such ceremonies as accession and 
coronation. It could be said: “Thou art the living likeness of thy father 
Atum of Heliopolis (for) Authoritative Utterance is in thy mouth. Un¬ 
derstanding is in thy heart, thy speech is the shrine of Truth 
Royal titles are usually followed by some such phrase as “endowed with 
life unto eternity like Re"; and we have seen that the king, like Re, 
possessed the untarnished brightness of gold.* The following inscr prion 
demonstrates the definite meanings which the comparisons between god 
and king often possess; it gives divine parallels for three royal appear¬ 
ances: 

Thou joincst thy palace as Arum (joins) the horixon; 

Thou sittest in thy hall as Horus upon his throne; 

Thou appearest in thy palanquin of the Sod festival as 
Re at the beginning of the year* 

The Scd festival took place at set times; hence the temporal qualifica¬ 
tion of the sun-god’s appearance in the last line in contrast with the pre¬ 
ceding two. It was because the Scd festival consisted in a renewal of 
kingship that its divine prototype was found in the renewal of Re’s rule 
ar the start of an annual cycle. 

W’c leave the scope of comparisons altogether when wc hear that the 
king occupies the “throne of Atum," 7 for the sun-god had actually been 
the first occupant of the seat of power which each Pharaoh found at his 
disposal; Tuthmosis III was called “he who is upon the thrcnc of 
Atum.”* The kingly occupant of that throne referred to the rule of the 
Creator with two stock phrases: he prided himself with having achieved 
“what had not been done since the time of Re" (or "since the begin- 
ning”), or, alternately, he claimed to have restored conditions “as they 
were in the beginning.” These rwo phrases are not in conflict with each 
other, for. in so far as the king had made innovations, he had merely 
made manifest what had been potentially present in the plan of creation. 
And both phrases illustrate the Egyptian tendency' to view the world as 
static; the order established at the beginning of the world was consid¬ 
ered to be normative for all times. Of this order the king was the cham¬ 
pion. 

Pharaoh's rule, then, was rhe image of the rule of Re. But if Re had 

9 See ab>rc, pp. 46 and IJ J. 
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been the first king of Egypt, he tail ruled bv a nght which none could 
claim after him. The universe was his because he had made it. 

The attribute of Creator was given to many gods, in fact, most tem¬ 
ples claimed it for their deities. But though it is generally assumed that 
this is an original situation and that all “local gods" were viewed as 
creators of the universe by their devotees, this is by no means eertain. In 
any case, we find that throughout Egypt in historical times the sun is 
held to be the primary source of creative energy.® 

This view is nor, of course, confined to Egypt: 

Oration doe* not necessarily mean the bringing forth of something out of nothing; 
to the eastern mind it contains the idea of regulation, of cosmos, lb a large extent the 
material is there already and the act of creation consists in forming the chaotic material 

into a living organism.He found the same idea in connection with the changing 

of the seasons. After the chaos of summer and winter God brings forth out of the dead 
material the living cosmos of vegetation, a constantly repeated creation, a drama in 
which the cosmic and chaotic powers strive with one another, and which ends m the 
victory of the creative God. 

In those places where the sun is worshiped as the world creator, there, a love all, 
emphasis is laid upon the cosmic aspect of creation. For the sun is a powerful symbol 
of the cosmic order; it rules the changes of day and night, of the seasons, and of the 
years . 10 

In the jubilant hymn on the accession of Mcrenptah,* these same phe¬ 
nomena are gratefully acknowledged as due to the accession of the prop¬ 
er ruler. Since Pharaoh maintains the cosmic order, his rule is truly an 
image of the rule of Re. We have seen how Hatshepsut was greeted hy 
the gods with the words, “Welcome, O daughter of Amon. Behold thy 
law and order in the land.”t “Thy” is the word that matters in this 
phrase. 

The analog)’ with Re is stressed especially at the coronation, which 
can be regarded as the creation of a new epoch after a dangerous inter¬ 
ruption of the harmony between society and nature—a situation, there¬ 
fore, which partakes of the quality of the creation of the universe. This 
is well illustrated by a text containing a curse of the king's enemies who 
arc compared with Apophis, the snake of darkness whom Re destroys 
at dawn. But there is a curious addition to the comparison: “They will 
I* like the serpent Apophis on New Year’s mom." 11 

The qualification "on New Year’s mom” can only be explained as an 
intensification: the snake is defeated at every sunrise, but the New Year 
celebrates creation and daily renewal as well as the opening of the new 
annual cycle.** In the texts the concepts of creation, sunrise, and kingly 
rule are continually merged; the verb (which marks the appearance 

• Set above, p. 57. f See tbove, p. 105. 
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of Pharaoh on the throne) denotes sunrise and is written with the hiero¬ 
glyph that depicts the sun rising over the Primeval Hill.** We 
must, then, survey in some detail how creation was imagined by the 
Egyptians and view in their proper context the many allusions to it 
which we have met in the texts. 

B. CREATION AND CIRCUIT 

According to Egyptian beliefs the sun had emerged from the primeval 
ocean. Nun, to begin its work of creation. Evidence that this belief was 
held firmly throughout the land is found in the Memphite Theology, 
which sets forth a different doctrine; it proclaims that Ptah, the chthon- 
ic god of Memphis, was the creator of the universe;* but it could do 
this only by underpinning, as it were, the solar creation story. Ptah 
could not be made a sun-god, being of the earth; but he was equated with 
the Eight who served at Hermopolis as a conceptualization of chaos .f 
The Eight brought forth the sun from the primeval waters; hence they 
existed before him. They were called "the fathers and mothers who 
made the light" or even “the waters that made the light." 1 ' The Mem¬ 
phite Theology could intervene at this point in the accepted account of 
creation and, by the identification of Ptah-Ta-Tjenen—Ptah the Risen 
Land—with the Eight primordial elements of chaos, establish the su¬ 
premacy of the divine powers in the earth over those in cattle and in the 
sun. 

But these teachings never affected popular beliefs. The sun whose 
daily rising repeated his appearance on the First Day remained for the 
Egyptians the Creator. A morning song addresses him: 

Thou riscst, thou riscst, when thou comest forth from the 
Ocean of Heaven; 

Thou reju vena test thyself again on the place of yesterday. 

Divine Youth, who came into being out of thyself. 1 * 

In a more didactic text the sun-god is quoted as saying: "Only after I 
came into being did all that was created come into being. Many are the 
shapes that came forth from my mouth. 1 * The sky had not come into be¬ 
ing; the earth had not come into being.I found no place where I 

could stand." 17 The last sentence indicates what had to be the first act 
of the sun-god. Within the expanse of the primeval waters he created 
dry land, the Primeval Hill, which became the center of the earth, or at 
least the place round which the earth solidified. 1 * Local traditions dif¬ 
fered as regards the details; but everywhere the site of creation, the 

• See above, pp, 27-30. f Sec below, pp. 154-55. 
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first land to emerge from chaos, was thought to have been charged with 
vital power. And each god counting as Creator was made to have some 
connection with this Hill. We have seen that Ptah, as earth-god, was 
actually declared to be the Hill itself as Ptah-Ta-Tjenen, for the notion 
of a primeval hill is not dependent on the belief that the Creator is a 
sun-god. In fact, each and every temple w*as supposed to stand on it— 
another instance of the primitive tendency to stress relationship and 
participation to the point of identity. This thought is applied even to 
temples built quite late in the history of Egypt. For in a static world, a 
change, an innovation, is view ed as the making explicit of what was in¬ 
tended (and therefore potentially present) from the very beginning. The 
Ptolemaic temple of Philac is inscribed: “This (the temple) came into 
being when nothing at all had yet come into being and the earth was 
still lying in darkness and obscurity.”** And Hatshepsu: states in an in¬ 
scription: “I know that Kamak is the Light Mountain (horizon) upon 
earth, the venerable hill of primeval beginning (literally ‘of the first 
time’), the healthy eye of the Lord of All—his favorite place which car¬ 
ries his beaut)' and encompasses his suite."** Sometime*, but very rare¬ 
ly, the king, like the sun, is called “Lord of All"; * but this inscription of 
Hatshepsut allows us to recognize the subtler shades of distinction be¬ 
tween the sun and his successor on the throne of Egypt. The queen, by 
beautifying Kamak. honored the center from which the creation took 
its start. Creation had been the work of A mon-Re, but his daughter 
Hatshepsut, partaking of his nature, performed a creative act when 
building the temple, for this made manifest a hidden truth (“I know 
that Kamak, etc."). 

The identity of the temples u'ith the Primeval Hill amounts to a shar¬ 
ing of essential quality and is expressed in their names* 1 and in their ar¬ 
chitectural arrangements by means of ramps or steps. Each temple rose 
from its entrance through its successive courts and halls to the Holy of 
Holies, which was thus situated at a point noticeably higher than the en¬ 
trance. There the statue, barge, or fetish of the god was kept, resting 
upon the Primeval Hill. There is some evidence to show that the throne 
of Pharaoh—himself a god—also imitated the Primeval Hill.® It was 
reached by steps and was sometimes placed upon a double stairway. In 
writing, too, single or double flights of stairs symbolize the Primeval 
Hill. 

Similar forms were used in funerary architecture, for the plot of 
ground from w hich creation proceeded w’as obviously a depository of 

• Sec above, p. 57. 
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creative energy powerful enough to carry anyone who might be buried 
there through the crisis of death to rebirth. It is for this reason that 
funerary figurines appear at the top of a flight of stairs (Fig. 33). Origi¬ 
nally this equation of the tomb with the Primeval Hill was effected by 
the king, the likeness of Re among men, and it found its dearest expres¬ 
sion in the royal tombs. Even in the Nineteenth Dynasty, Seri I’s ceno¬ 
taph at Abydos supported the sarcophagus upon an island rising from the 
subsoil water which was identified with Nun; and the island was made 
to resemble the hieroglyph of the Primeval Hill by the addition of two 
antithetic dummy staircases.” Another architectural symbol forthe Hill, 
the pyramid, was introduced in the Third Dynasty and modified in the 
Fourth. Djoscr changed the superstructure of the royal tomb from the 
flat oblong mound, the mastaba, in use at least from Mcnes* days, and 
realized the equation of his resting-place with the fountainhead of emerg¬ 
ing life, the Primeval Hill, by giving his tomb the shape of a step pyra¬ 
mid, a three-dimensional form, as it were, of the hieroglyph for 
the Hill. The kings of the Fourth Dynasty substituted the true pyramid,” 
which was the specific Heiiopolitan form of the Primeval Hill, the Ben- 
ben. 

In Heliopolis there was a place called “The High Sand"* which was 
part of the sun temple and no doubt counted as the Primeval Hill. But 
the first piece of solid matter actually created by A turn in the pr.meval 
ocean was also shown at Heliopolis, and one can imagine it enshrined 
upon this "High Sand." This first solid substance was a store, the 
Bcnbcn; and it had originated from a drop of the seed of Arum which 
fell into the primeval ocean. 8 * Immediately after this. Arum created 
out of himself the first pair of the gods, who then became the ancestors 
of all others. 

A pyramid text succinctly describes these first events: 

Arum-Khcpri, thou wert high as (the) Hill. 

Thou didst shine forth as Bcnbcn 

In the Bcnbcn Temple in Heliopolis. 

Thou didst spit out Shu; 

Thou didst spew out Tcfhut. 

Thou didst put thine arms round them with thy Ka 

So that thy Ka was in them [Pyr. 16S2-J3J. 

The determinative, in the pyramid texts, shows a tapering, somewhat 
conical shape for the Bcnbcn stone, which became stylized for use in 
architecture as a small pyramid, the pyramidion; covered with gold foil, 
it was held aloft by the long shaft of the obelisk fl and shone in the 
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rays of the son, whom the obelisks glorified.” In the Old Kingdom in 
the Sun Temple of Neuserre, a huge obelisk of masonry rose upon a base 
perhaps imitating the “High Sand." 

Outside Heliopolis the Primeval Hill was differently conceived. At 
Hermopolis it was an island in a lake—which symbolized the primeval 
waters—and was called the "Isle of Flames’* with a dear allusion to the 
glow’ of that momentous sunrise of the First Day In the pyramid texts a 
curious writing of the “island of appearance (or 'of sunrise’ of 
the earth" obviously reflects the same line of thought.** 

The waters surrounding the Primeval Hill were, naturally, the waters 
of chaos; these, personified in the god Nun, were still supposed to sur¬ 
round the earth, an inexhaustible reserve of latent life and fertility. And 
the subsoil water, as well as the Nile flood, was thought to flow our 
from Nun. Since the Primeval Hill was the place of sunrise and creation, 
and hence the place of rebirth and resurrection, the waters of Nun which 
surrounded it became those waters of death which, in the imaginations 
of many peoples, separate the world of the living from the world of the 
dead.** Revealing is a pyramid text in which King Pepi calls on the 
ferryman to ferry him “to that Fastem side of Heaven, where the gods 
are bom. when comes that hour of labor (Dawn)" (Pyr. IJ82). It is 
dear that this water which the dead must cross is also the water in 
which they arc purified and in w’hich Re bathes before each sunrise, re¬ 
peating his pristine emergence from the waters of chaos.* 8 

The imagery from the solar sphere deeply affected Egyptian thought 
and culture, and the Egyptian always dwelt with particular pleasure 
upon the emergence of the sun from the waters. There was something 
familiar in that thought which brought the mystery and the marvel of 
creation closer without annihilating it. Every year, after a hot summer, 
when the Nile had risen and covered the parched lands and renewed 
their fertility by the silt which it brought, some high piece of ground 
would emerge from the slowly receding innundation and herald the be¬ 
ginning of a new season of fruitfulness. With delight, they piled image 
upon image for this phase of the act of creation. Sometimes the sun-gnd 
was said to have appeared as a small child, seated within a lotus flower 
which hail been mysteriously lifted above the water. Sometimes a large 
egg had appeared from which the sun-child emerged; or the goose of 
Amon-Rc had flown from it, its honking the first sound in the waste of 
water.*' 

The l»est preserved of these stories relates to Hermopolis in Middle 
Egypt. Here chaos had been conceptualized in eight weird creatures fit 
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to inhabit the primeval slime. Four were snakes and four frogs or toads. 
They were male and female, and they brought forth the sun. They were 
nor part of the created universe, but of chaos itself, as their names show. 
Nun was the formless primeval ocean, and his female counterpart, 
Naunct, was the sky over it. Or perhaps it would be better to say that 
Nun was chaotic primeval matter, Naunct primeval space. Naunct be¬ 
came, in the created universe, the anti-sky which bent over the Nether¬ 
world. a counterpart and mirrored likeness of Nut, just as Nun became 
Okcanos. surrounding the earth and supporting it. The next pair of the 
Ogdoatl were Kuk and Kauket, the Illimitable and the Boundless. Then 
came Huh and Hauhct. Darkness and Obscurity, and. finally, Amon and 
Amaunct, the Hidden and Concealed Ones. If we allow that some of 
these gods, such as Nun and Naunct, represent primordial elements, the 
uncreated material out of which cosmos came forth, then Amon and 
Amaunct represent air and wind, elements sufficiently chaotic, since 
“the wind blowcth where it listeth and thou hcarest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth” (John 1:8). 
Amon could therefore be conceived in later times as the dynamic ele¬ 
ment of the chaos, the mainspring of creation, the breath of life in dead 
matter But this is not the original conception,** which simply, by means 
of the Ogdoad. made the duos more specific, more apt to be under¬ 
stood. On the Isle of Flames the Eight mysteriously made the sun-god 
come forth from the waters, and therewith their function was fulfilled. 

This story was not the only one to be told. VVc have seen how the 
Egyptians admitted the validity of images which would seem to us 
mutually exclusive but which were acceptable to them as adequate em¬ 
bodiments of certain aspects of a process or situation. If, therefore, the 
sun is considered not primarily as the creator but as a heavenly body, it 
is his regular appearance and disappearance which must be accounted 
for. I icncc it was said that the sky was a woman bent over the earth and 
bringing forth each morning the sun, each evening the stars. According 
to some versions, they pass through her body while they are invisible. 
More generally it is believed that at that tunc they pass through the 
Netherworld, completing a never ending circuit. But the other view, 
though more primitive, is obviously more in keeping with the image of 
the sky bearing the heavenly bodies when they appear. When the notion 
of world circuit prevails, that of the sky-mother may be superseded; and 
we find that the sun is supposed to complete his journey by boat, chang¬ 
ing craft at dusk and dawn. Yet this notion is hardly younger than the 
other, for in the pyramid texts we find the sun on his journey using the 
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most primitive craft known to man—the reed floats which are used even 
now by some Nubians.** 

In addition, imagination concerned with the sun is not kept free from 
contamination with a different sphere of divine manifestations, that of 
cattle. The sun-child is suckled by a oow on the Isle of Flames; the sun 
is a powerful bull; the sky itself is a cow.* The ease with which these 
distinct spheres arc made to overlap, even in pictorial an. is difficult for 
us to understand. So we may see the cow of heaven studded with stars 
and with the sun-boat sailing along her body (Fig. 14), or a woman 
bending over the earth upon which the sun, whom she has borne, falls 
down merely to take wing again as a beetle (Fig. 3 5) .** Or we may read 
in the pyramid texts. “Thou hast sailed through the Winding VNaterway 
.... as a star, sailing the Great Green (Ocean) which is under the 
body of Nut” (Pyr. 802). Or let us look at the "Book of Who Is in the 
Netherworld,” which describes the nightly journey of the sun from 
west to east. It demonstrates with particular clarity that the daily sun¬ 
rise partakes of the quality of the first sunrise, for, in the last “space" 
that connects night and day. Netherworld and the world of the living, 
we find four members of the Ogdoad present to bring the sun forth at 
dawn as they had done at the time of creation. The “space” in which 
the journey ends is called the "connecting darkness" because it corre¬ 
sponds to the thickness of the earth which floats upon Nun and connects 
the heavens with the cupola of the anti-sky: 

Thii god cumet to rest (hnrp) in dus space, the end of the connecting darkness. 
This great god is reborn in this space in the shape of the divine beetle Khepn. Nun and 
Niunct. Kuk and K anker arc present in this space in order to have the Great God re¬ 
born when he proceeds from the Netherworld and settles in the Morning Boat and ap¬ 
pears between the thighs of Nut.** 

Here, again, we find the image of the boat and the image of birth com¬ 
bined in a manner which is unacceptable to us. Even so we should nor 
speak of confusion; in matters of so much moment for the ancients this 
accusation seems an absurd presumprion. It is more likely that the texts, 
as well as representations such as the boats sailing along the body of the 
star-decked cow (Fig. 34) arc, as it w’erc, synthetic symbols, opening 
the possibility for the Egyptian to develop any particular aspect or image 
which the situation might require. 

In fact, the course of the sun. and its culmination in the sunrise, pos¬ 
sesses many more aspects than those covered by the images of a boating 

•See below, chap. 14. 
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loumcy and birth; and each of these aspects possesses significance for 
the king, who appears as the image of Re in alt of them. 

The dramatic quality of the sun’s course is acknowledged by the 
stories of battles which he has to fight. In Egypt, as in Babylon and 
Rome, the sun is Sol Invktus. Every sunrise is a victory over the dark¬ 
ness, ever)' sunset a forcible entrance into the Netherworld where dan¬ 
gers crowd in upon the sun-god. The “Book” from which we have just 
quoted and similar papyri like the “Book of Gates" and the “Book of 
Apophis," recount the battles hour by hour.** However, these texts arc 
only known in the New Kingdom, and the dramatics of conflict play a 
more subordinate part in Egypt than anywhere else, since the Egyptians 
viewed the world as essentially static. 

The natural processes arc also sacred. This is acknowledged by the 
repeated purifications which the sun undergoes in his circuit, the best 
known of which is his bathing before dawn when he rises “in his red 
ga^mcnts."* , We have seen how the dead king undergoes these very 
purifications when joining the cosmic circuit.* An account of Fiankhi’s 
visit to Heliopolis stresses the parallelism between the sun and the living 
king who lathed before dawn in the sacred pool (representing Nun) 
while preparing to adore the sun at its rising.** 

The regularity of the sun’s movements suggested (besides victory 
and order and immortality as rebirths w ithout end) the thought of in¬ 
flexible justice and an ubiquitous judge. ITuis its behavior acquired an 
ethical quality. 'Hie king is judge pre-eminently as the image and repre¬ 
sentation of Re.** Now this thought, that the sun maintains justice, is, 
again, not peculiar to Egypt. The sun-god Shamash inspired Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, to compose his code of laws; and an Assyrian proverb 
asks: “Where may the fox flee from the sun?’’* 0 Bur in Egypt the notion 
received a peculiar coloring from the fact that justice was part of an 
established order created by Re. Hence Re guards, protects, and vindi¬ 
cates his own work when he maintains justice. We must recall that 
Re’s daughter is the goddess Maat—“truth, established order, right 
order”—by whom the gods arc said “to live.” I ler figure is presented to 
them in the daily ritual —a concrete form to render an abstract idea ex¬ 
actly resembling the imbibing of good fortune by the royal nursling;f 
and the king, too, is addressed w ith the phrase: “ rhy speech is the 
shrine of Maat.*’ In fact, it is by means of the concept of Maat that the 
essential affinity of god and king is expressed when llarshcpsut writes: 

• Sec above, pp. 117-18,121. f See above, p. 74. 
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“I have made bright Maat which he (Re) loves. I know that he lives by 
it. It is my bread; I cat of its brightness; I am a likeness from his limbs, 
one with him." 41 Because the king is the son of Re, “a likeness from his 
limbs,” he lives by Maat, as part of the order of creation. 

The inexhaustible significance which the sun possessed for the Egyp¬ 
tians as the embodiment of the divine appears in the poetry to which it 
gave rise. 41 We shall not quote the famous hymns of Akhcnaten, 41 which 
appeal to our sensibilities because of the minimum of theological, and the 
elaboration of natural, detail. Instead we shall give a hymn from the 
preceding reign precisely because it brings into play so many of the 
themes and associations which wc have discussed separately. The dif¬ 
ferent names of the sun are used here to some purpose: Re was an al¬ 
most neutral term for the sun; Atum, meaning possibly ‘‘the Air or the 
“Not (Yet?) Being/’ referred to the sun as demiurge; Khepri (“He 
Who Becomes”), appearing as a beetle, applied mostly to the morning 
sun; 44 while the Aten, proclaimed to be the one god by Akhcnaten, was 
for the Egyptians in general the actual heavenly body, the orb of the 
sun. Harakhte, the falcon, as wc have seen, referred to the ancient sky- 
god Hocus as manifest in the most powerful object in the sky;* while 
Khnum, the god of the cataract region, gave shape to the formless as a 
potter (Fig. 2 3). 

I tail to thcc, sun disk (Aten) of the day! 

Creator of all, 

\Vbo made their life; 

Great falcon, feathered in many hues. 

Who came into being to lift himself; 

W'ho came into being by himself, wnhout sire; 

Eldest Horns who dwcUcsr upon Nut; 

WTiom one acclaims when he shines forth 
And likewise at his setting. 

Thou who shapest what the earth produces, 

Khnum and Amon of men; 

Who hast taken possession of the Two I and* 

From the greatest to rhe smallest of rhar which is 
in them; 

Patient artist. 

Great in perseverance at innumerable works; 

Courageous shepherd driving his sheep and goats. 

Their refuge, made so thar rhey may live. 

Hurrying, approaching, running, 

Khepri, highly bom, 

Who lifts his beauty to the body of Nut 


•Sec above, p. lb. 
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.And illuminates the Two land* with his disk; 

Primeval god who created himself, 

Who ices what he should do; Sole Lord 
Who reaches daily the ends of the lands 
And views those who walk there; 

Who rites in the iky in the shape of the sun. 

That he may create the seasons out of the months— 

Heat when he wants it, cold when he wills it. 

lie lets the limb* grow faint and then e m brace s than; 

Every land prays daily at hia rising in his praise. a 

As pictorial equivalents of such hymns we figure two vignettes of a 
type common in papyri and on coffins of the New Kingdom (Figs. 36 
and 37). They represent the sun’s course in a synthetic rendering of its 
rising and setting.** The mountains, depicted with parallel lines and 
dots, serve for East and West. But the falcon with the sun disk, though 
representing the sun-god as "Homs of the Horizon,” at the same time 
forms with his support the hieroglyph for West. The goddess of the 
West, offering water with her hands (Fig. 37), also appears in a pyra¬ 
mid text quoted below.* Among the adorants of the sun we sec Isis and 
Nephthys, brought in from the Osiris cycle, and the Rckhyt and I lene- 
mcmct, representing the people. The baboons, whose charter and am- 
mated behavior in the morning was interpreted as sun worship, repre¬ 
sent the animal kingdom; the human-headed birds, Ba’s of the dead, 
represent past generations; and the Souls of Pc and of Nekhen. the 
Royal Ancestors. The attitude which texts and designs express is that 
of Psalm 24: 

Hie earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the 
world and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, and established 
it upon the floods. 

C. THE KING, SON OK RE 

The divine power which is manifest in the sun thus appears, in its 
fulness, to surpass all and comprise all. Even the dignity of Pharaoh ap¬ 
pears as reflected glory. It is true that society is an inalienable part of the 
cosmic order and that the king functions on the plane of the gods as well 
as on the plane of men. But the sun represents the divine in a form which 
far surpasses even the divinity of kings. The pyramid texts, which stop 
short at no hyperbole when hymning the power of the ruler in the Here¬ 
after, claim that he takes the place of Re only in so far as both are re- 
borne daily by Nut in the cosmic circuit.” The usual relationship is 

• Set below, p. 16V. 
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that which is expressed in the titulary, "Son of Re”; and sometimes the 
confidence of the dead ruler docs not suffice for the maintenance of even 
that claim. He declares himself satisfied to serve Re in any manner, 
quite humbly as an oarsman in his boat or 3 s its pilot, or he occupies the 
seat of the scribe of Re. 4 * He docs what Re tells him (Pyr. 491). This 
feeling of dependence is rather movingly expressed in one such text: 
King Teti, helpless in the darkness and dangers of the Netherworld, 
calls, not upon the brilliant ruler of the day sky, but upon the mysterious 
creator Arum who made the world out of the darkness of chaos and who 
may also bring the dead king to emerge at sunrise as a participant in the 
powerful circuit. The “protection” of the four goddesses may refer to 
the watch they kept at the bier or couch (“throne”) of Osiris. 4 * Notice 
the childlike readiness of the helpless “son" to offer some service in ex¬ 
change for the help he stands in need of: 

Father of Teti, Father of Teti in the darkness! 

Father of Teti, Atum in the darkness! 

Do fetch Teti to thy side! 

He will light the lamp for thee; 

He will protect thee, as Nun protected 

Those four goddesses on that day 

That they protected the Throne [Pyr. 605-6], 

The distance between Pharaoh and the sun-god can best be measured 
if we rum to certain texts from the New Kingdom when the solar doc¬ 
trine gained a profoundcr significance than it had ever had before. This 
became possible by substituting the deity A mon-Re for Re. This is 
usually considered a mere trick of priestly syncretism intended to add 
glamour to the god of the capital Thebes. In reality it was a truly crea¬ 
tive thought which realized the potentialities of a combination of the 
concept of the creator-sun with that of Amon. the “breath of life,” “the 
hidden one," who, as one of the Eight of Hermopolis, was part of un¬ 
created chaos. 40 

We have seen how theological speculation had at an early age appre¬ 
hended chaos as four pairs of deified concepts. One of them, Amon. oc¬ 
cupied an exceptional position; he was recognized as a god of some im¬ 
portance already in the Old Kingdom, 41 and as a personification of the 
wind he represented a dynamic element. Just as Ptah could, by being 
equated with the Ogdoad, be considered the First Cause, the divine 
person from whom the sun was an emanation, so, among the figures of 
the Eight, Amon could be viewed as the First Cause, especially since, as 
breath, unseen, he could be apprehended as die basis of all life. Hence 
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the phrase: “Amon, the venerable god who came into being first; he is 
that breath which stays in all things and through which one lives for¬ 
ever.”** The same thought is expressed in the Luxor temple in a design 
in which Amon holds the sign of life toward King Amcnhotcp III with 
the words: “My beloved son, receive my likeness in thy nose.'’** 

The theological argument establishing Amon as the First Cause takes 
into account that the Creator is the sun, Aram: “Amon who came 
forth from Nun. He leads mankind. Another of his forms is the Og- 
doad. The begetter of the Primeval Gods giving birth to Re. He com¬ 
pleted himself as Aram."*' And Amon is really felt to combine the char¬ 
acters of sun and wind: “To thee belongs what thou sccst as light, what 
thou passest through as wind.” 

In the okl terms, which incorporate established Egyptian beliefs, it is 
said: 

Amon who came into existence at the beginning. None knoweth the form of his 
emergence. No god came into being before him. There was no other god with him that 
he might tdl his thapes. lie had no mother for whom his name was made. He had no 
father who begot him and who said: “It is I.” Shaping his own egg. Force, mysterious 
of births, creating his beauties. Divine god, coming into existence by himself: all gods 
came into being after he began to be. 1 * 

Thus the god who had been the invisible dynamic element of chaos, the 
wind, became the source of light and order and power, not unlike the 
Hebrew nuh tlohtm, the “breath of God,” which “moved upon the 
face of the waters.” As has been well said, Amon is not only Jem m- 
visibilis but drus ineffabilis .** 1 Ic is also the god to whom the poor can 
pray: “Thou art Amon. the Lord of him who is silent, who comcth at 
the voice of the humble man.” 17 He is felt throughout nature. 

He lives in what Shu uplifts (the clouds) to the end of the circuit of the sky. He en¬ 
ters into all trees and they become animated, with branches waving .... he raises 
heaven to furor and the sea to revolt, and they become (again) peaceful when he comes 

to peace. He brings the divine Nile to a Hood when his heart suggests it-one hears 

his voice, but he is not seen while he lea all throats breathe, he strengthens the heart of 
her who is in labor and leu the child which comes forth from her live.** 

Amon, then, was a universal god, while Pharaoh’s godhead was of a 
different order. He was but the son; his power derived from his al¬ 
mighty father .*• 
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THE POWER IN CATTLE: PROCREATION 


A. EGYPT IN AFRICA 


W esterners, whether modem or Greek, arc baffled by the wor¬ 
ship which so civilized a people 3S the ancient Egyptians ac¬ 
corded to animals. The deification of cattle is obviously part of 
this complex of beliefs. But if we treat it as such, the custom submerges 
in that vast sea of the incomprehensible; yet it is possible to salvage and 
understand it to some extent. 

Egyptian zoolatry confronts us with one general and many special 
problems. The first consists in the proposition that the divine can be 
manifest in animals. We have stated in discussing the god Homs that 
our evidence does not suffice for a correct appraisal of the relationships 
which were believed to exist between this god and the creatures con¬ 
nected with his cult. The special problems arc presented by the particu¬ 
lar cults. These pose the question why in each case a given animal or 
species was singled out and why the cult, the myths, and the beliefs 
show the characteristics which we can observe. We have mentioned 
above* why such specific problems are mostly incapable of solution; 
these cults and all that pertains to them arc the outcome of a historical 
development which we cannot reconstruct for lack of data. 

The cattle cults of Egypt, 1 however, differ from all the other animal 
cults in that they can be approached in two ways, in addition to the usual 
approach through religious documents. One takes as its starting-point 
writings which are not primarily religious, or at least not primarily con¬ 
cerned with the worship of cattle. The other seeks a way to understand¬ 
ing by starting from modem observations of an attitude toward cattle 
which resembles that of the ancients. 

Egyptian texts of the most varied nature abound in metaphors, ap¬ 
praisals, and other expressions which relate to cattle. The king is “a 
strong bull”; a queen-mother is called “the cow that hath borne a bull”;* 
the sun is “the bull of heaven”; the sky is a huge cow. A moralizing 
• P. 143. 
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treatise states, most unexpectedly: "Well tended arc men, the cattle of 
God."* It is curious that scholars view such images as purely poetical 
without connecting them at all with the cults of Hathor, Apis, Mnevis, 
etc.—to us equally strange. Yet both groups of phenomena obviously 
derive from the same root. They show that cattle played an altogether 
extraordinary role in the consciousness of the Egyptians. This led, on 
the one hand, to religious veneration, and, on the other, to the spontane¬ 
ous production of cattle images and cattle similes whenever some un¬ 
usual observation required figurative speech for adequate expression. 

The profound significance which cattle evidently possessed for the 
ancient Egyptians allows us to bring an entirely fresh kind of evidence to 
bear on the problem. For some modem Africans, related to the ancient 
Nilotos, 4 display a similar attitude toward cattle; and these living ad¬ 
herents to a point of view so utterly alien to us open our eyes to possi¬ 
bilities which our own experience could never have suggested. 1 In the 
life of the Hamites and half-Hamitcs, cattle play an enormous part.* 
Nowadays these people are economically dependent upon their herds. 
But it is generally acknowledged that this is a consequence and not the 
cause of the esteem in which cattle arc held. 7 Generally cattle arc not 
killed for meat; and, though milk is a staple food, there arc many taboos 
connected with it, and it is ceremoniously served to the chiefs.* Though 
some of these people, like the Banyoro, know the principles of stock- 
breeding, they do not breed with a view to producing better milch cows 
but arc guided by other considerations. Among some Nilotes, for in 
stance, the aim is to increase the length of the horns. 

The economic dependence on cattle seems, then, to be a secondary 
feature among those tribes. The prestige of the herds and the emotional 
value attached to them led to a neglect of other forms of food production. 
W'c have here a typical example of that “partial exploitation of the en¬ 
vironment" which is a characteristic of many primitives* and which 
distinguishes these Africans from the ancient Egyptians, who, from early 
prcdynastic times, possessed a balanced economy in which agriculture, 
hunting, and fishing, as well as stock-breeding, played their pans. This 
difference between the economies of the modem and the ancient in¬ 
habitants of northeastern Africa is characteristic of the contrast be¬ 
tween people who have drifted into a backwater and people who arc 
truly primitive in the sense that they arc pristine and rich in unrealized 
potentialities. 

The contrast reflects itself in the religious sphere.** We shall see in 
the next chapter that the Egyptians recognized divine power in the earth 
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and in the vegetation which it brought forth as well as in the animals 
which lived upon it. An occasional indication, such as the epithet of 
Min, “he who has created the vegetation to let the herds live," 1 ' sug¬ 
gests the existence, in Egypt, of an attirude of mind such as we find 
among the Masai, who hold grass sacred and use it in many rites be¬ 
cause it is the food of their cattle . 11 In Egypt cattle were recognized as 
outstanding, bur not the sole, embodiments of the mysterious forces of 
life which man calls divine. Nevertheless, the similarities with modem 
Africa are unmistakable. “Among the Bayankole .... when a king 
dies, his body is wrapped in the hide of a new ly killed cow, after the 
royal corpse has been washed with milk .... and even the cattle are 
made to participate in the mourning. Cows are separated from their 
calves so that both make a melancholy low ing.” 1 * 

We find this very feature in the royal funerals described in the pyra¬ 
mid texts, where the dead king has, of course, become Osiris: 

Heaven speaks (in thunder), the earth is shaken, because of 
terror of thee, Osiris, when thou makest ascent. 

O yonder milch cows, O yonder nursing cows, go round him; 
bewail him; praise him; keen him—when he makes ascent. 

He goes away to heaven amongst the gods, his brothers IPyr. 549-50], 

Again, in modem Africa: 

The attitude of herdsmen toward their cattle is one of extreme solicitude; the care 
and affection lavished on the herds is one of the most impressive aspects of their culture. 
Religious and magical concepts associate cattle w ith life beyond the grave, with burial 
rites, and with the sacrificial use of meat, milk, and blood..... At the head of a social 
system which is founded on pastoral pursuits, the office of king or chief has sacred 
functions, and official rain-makers are the principal priests. Special status depends on the 
ownership of cattle..... In the legal system cattle arc important as tribute, for pay¬ 
ment of raxes and as compensations. 1 * 

Even here we meet several features which can be paralleled in Egypt. 
But the abstract terms of the summary' fail to convey the peculiar at¬ 
titude of mind upon which these usages are based. This appears from 
certain more specific descriptions of the relation between man and 
beasts. 

Among the Dinka there is a well defined initiation ceremony at which the father of 
the young man presents his son with a bull, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
youth attaches himself so strongly to this animal that the process called by psycholo¬ 
gists “identification" takes place. He will pass hours singing to and playing with his 
bull; he will be known to his associates by the name of nis bull; and the death of the 
latter is a true bereavement. 1 * 

In Uganda “men become warmly artachcd to their cows; some of 
them they love like children, pet and talk to them, and weep over their 
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ailment’s. Should a favorite cow die. their grief is extreme and eases 
arc not wanting in which men have committed suicide through exces¬ 
sive grief at the loss of an animal.” 1 * In the same region "a chief will 
frequently bemoan the loss of one of his cows with more genuine and 
heartfelt grief than he would display if he lost a wife or a child.” 17 

•’Among the Nucr. Dr. Evans Pritchard notes that a man may dance 
with his arms upheld so as to mimic the horns of his beast, the left bent 
forward in front of his brow, the right curved upwards. As he shuffles 
forward he calls out the name of his rtuam." 1 * The ttucicn is a bull with 
artificially deformed horns, a feature of especial importance to us. 
Among the Suk in Kenya such bulls arc called kattm; and there they 
play a part, not only in the private lives of their owners, but in the life 
of the community. “Before a raid the karnar arc collected, bedecked with 
ostrich-feathers, and taken to the river, where the warriors assemble, 
and dance round them, brandishing their spears and vaunting their 
bravery. A captured kanur is slaughtered and eaten ceremonially.” 1 * 
Ancient Egypt, at least during the Old Kingdom, knew and valued its 
kaniiiT or tmatn. In the tombs they arc depicted among the bulls or 
oxen brought to the dead man (Fig. 38). Since the Dinka and the Nuer 
use different modes of deformation, it is surely remarkable that both arc 
found in the Old Kingdom tombs. The entirely nonutilitarian character 
of the “improvement" excludes independent development, and its oc¬ 
currence in Egypt and modem Africa must be due to a common attitude 
underlying the usage and to a continuous tradition in maintaining it. In 
Egypt the habit was discontinued in the Middle Kingdom. 20 But in the 
New Kingdom we find that Negroes, bringing tribute from Nubia, in¬ 
clude some of their most valuable animals with deformed horns (Fig. 
38).“ 'I his is extremely important, for it disposes of the argument that 
we arc dealing here with a usage which Africa derived from Egypt. 
Egypt discontinued the deformation of the horns of its cattle in the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom before it had subjugated Nubia. Negroes from the South 
provide us with proof of the survival of the custom outside Egypt in the 
second millennium b.c., and thus supply an intermediate stage between 
the third millennium, w’hcn Egypt rerained this heritage of its prehistoric 
African origins, and modem times, w hen remnants of the Hamitic sub¬ 
stratum of Egyptian culture still continue it.** 

On this African background certain curious traits in Egypt gain re¬ 
markable relief. At Radari cattle burials were found, dating from the 
Old Kingdom.** In the Mystery Play of the Succession we find that 
milkmaids and butchers arc the first of all those who bring the produce 
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of the land to the new king.** Bakers are not mentioned, although the 
tutep meal, to judge by the sign with which it is written, consisted of 
bread. One wonders whether we have here a trace of the very ancient 
prestige of the produce of cattle. 

Cattle seem to have served originally as a measure of wealth. At the 
Scd festival of Ncuscrrc the gods received presents of cattle, and the 
cow-goddess Sekhat-Hor presided over die ceremonies in the early 
stages. Throughout the Old Kingdom there seems to have been a bien¬ 
nial census of catde, sheep, and goats for tax purposes,* though in later 
rimes the yield of the fields was taxed. To what extent practical consid¬ 
erations and, to us, a strange appraisal of cattle intermingle in these 
practices it is hard to say. But the African background which we have 
indicated does explain the extraordinary role which cattle play demon¬ 
strably in the spiritual life of the Egyptians. 

VVc may, in the first place, recall die case with which figurative lan¬ 
guage in Egypt assumes forms which the modem cattle-keepers of East 
Africa would appreciate* There is the astonishing sentence: “Well 
tended arc men, the cattle of God." The upper part of the skull, where 
crowns and other insignia arc worn, and even the forehead, are named 
and written with a pair of cattle horns \J. A verb “to be joyful" is 
determined flw) with a cow turning round to a calf at her side. Mes- 
khent, the goddess who presided over childbirth, has as her symbol the 
bicomatc uterus of a heifer J.* T The notion “innumerable” is ex¬ 
pressed, as with us, by the term “as the sand on the shore,” but also by 
“as the hairs of catde.”” Again we face a more balanced and cultured 
development of a habit which, among savage peoples, for instance 
among the Suk, goes to extremes. In Suk “if an adjective stands by it¬ 
self, the noun it qualifies is always understood to be cow. Again, in 
Suk, even the skin of an ox has a different name to the skin of any other 
animal; and the verb to drink, if the fluid be milk, is different from the 
word meaning to drink any other liquid, while an ordinary gourd has a 
name different from that of one used to collect milk.”” If this seems an 
altogether extreme development, we must remember that in Egypt 
the word "leader” or even “owner” calls up the image of a bull 
with his herd. Osiris is called “Bull of the West,” or “BullofAbydos”;” 
Seth, characterized by a strikingly nonbovinc animal “%/, is “Bull of 
Nubt'V 1 and, in the pyramid texts, a snake is called “Bull of the Fore¬ 
lock”” and the ferryman of the Hereafter, "Bull of the Gods.”* 1 The 
same usage survives in Africa today where the Nilotic Lango call the 
leader of the combined warrior-formations “Bull of the Host”* 4 and 
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where the divine king (Mugabe) of Ankole is called "the leading bull” 
or “the leading bull of the herd.”* 1 

If we rum to more purely religious phenomena, we find in the cults 
of the sacred bulls the most obvious sign of cattle worship.* Ir is gen¬ 
erally assumed that they represent primitive cults, originally uncon¬ 
nected with the great gods with whom they were related in historic 
times. But the assumption may well be unfounded. That relationship 
is expressed by a significant title in the case of both the Apis bull of 
Memphis and the Mncvis bull of Heliopolis. The bulls are the “her¬ 
alds” of the gods. Their full titles were “the living Apis, the Herald of 
Ptah. who carries the truth upward to Him-with-thc-lo\ely-face 
(Ptah)" and “the Herald of Re. who carries the truth upward to Atum.” 
It has been pointed out that this sounds as if the bulls W'crc the earthly 
representatives of their respective gods and kept them informed about 
what happened upon earth.* 1 Conversely, the bulls gave oracles in which 
they acted, as it were, as heralds on behalf of the gods. 

Ixt us compare u’ith this fully developed and established religious 
form the more fluid and uncertain forms of primitive religico.** We 
know that the Shilluk worship their first king, Nyakang. as a god. He 
is referred to as father, ancestor, or rtt (king) and is incarnate in a fetish- 
likc object and also in the living ruler. But he is also yomo (wind or 
spirit) and lives among his people whom he protects and to whom he 
shows himself in various forms. Everything which shows a somewhat 
royal character m the animal world is considered to embody Nyakang 
temporarily or to be in his service, to remind the Shilluk of their king 
and their duties. When a bull turns out to be exceptionally fine, it must 
necessarily have been chosen by Nyakang to be his vehicle, so that such 
animals are not merely sacred to Nyakang, but actually embody him, 
though not completely or exclusively or continuously. Therefore, they 
can be killed only for sacrifice. It is dear how these indefinite beliefs 
could have formed the basis of the theological structures which we find 
in the cults of Apis, Mncvis. and Buchis. In Egypt a scries of distinct 
markings are required for the identification of the sacred animal, while 
an impression of majesty suffices for the Shilluk. However, it is also 
clear that in both cases the sacred animals did not embody their respec¬ 
tive gods completely or exclusively. 

In addition to the well-known cults of the three bulls wc have named, 
there were a number of other cattle cults, notably in the Delta, but also 
in Upper Egypt.** Moreover, the cult of the goddess Hathor, who w'as 
conceived in the form of a cow, was very widely spread throughout 
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Egypt and that from very early times. We have shown that the deforma¬ 
tion of hulls' horns survived as late as the Middle Kingdom, Bur already 
tn the prcdynastic period—the Gerzean to be precise -we find amulets 
in the shape of bulls’ heads* and also palettes showing a cow's head com¬ 
bined with stars. 41 Here. then, at a very early age indeed, we have that 
interpenetration of the two spheres of religious imagery w hich we 
noticed in passing when discussing the power in the sun. 

B. SUN AND SKY 

I laving discussed both the solar sphere of Egyptian religion and the 
sphere connected with cattle, we may attempt an explanation of their 
relationship. We have stated repeatedly that the Egyptians rendered ac¬ 
count of natural phenomena by the simultaneous use of diverse images. 
The conception of the sun as Creator, A turn, “the All," or the “Not 
yet Being," did justice to the unfathomed power and the cosmic order 
which he exemplified but omitted an aspect w’hich impressed itself deep¬ 
ly on the Egyptians—so deeply, in fact, that it determined their expec¬ 
tations for the world to come. This was his daily disappearance and re¬ 
appearance, which, since night carried an evil connotation and w r as hos¬ 
tile to life, w r as felt as an ever renewed resurrection—rebirth. The sun 
w'as lx>rn at daw n, the stars were born at dusk. Here, where the con¬ 
cept of procreation obtrudes itself, the images of cow' ami bull are at 
hand, and they sen e, almost inevitably, as the expression of the Egyp¬ 
tians' thought- In one of the hymns with which the pricMx greeted the 
sun at its rising we read: 

The gods extend their hand* to thee. 

Thy mother Nut has borne thee. 

How beautiful art thou. Ke-llarakhtc! 


And again: 

Hail to thee. Great One 

Who came forth from the Heavenly Cow. M 

1 he cattle images, brought in w ith the thought of birth, obtain a 
wider significance in the solar context, since the sun’s circuit repre¬ 
sented life after death * But the loftiness of this conception did not 
diminish the concreteness of the imagined process of rebirth. The 
Egyptians insisted that, where there is birth, there must have been con¬ 
ception. The god or the king, to be reborn, must beget himself upon the 

•Sec above, pp. Iiv 11 . 
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mothcr-goddess. The god (or the king) possessed the miraculous power 
to achieve this; he was a Imll. and this image signified not only a “lead¬ 
er*’ but a dominating male, an embodiment of virile fertility. The cor¬ 
rectness of this view is proved by the fact that “buU" and “pillar” arc 
interchangeable in many locutions, 44 “pillar" is used in them with a 
naive and natural phallic symbolism which is, in fact, familiar to psycho¬ 
analysis. It figures as pars pro toto. Hcncc the following words, spoken 
by the Goddess of the West at the approach of the setting sun: “There 
comes the one whom 1 l»rc, whose horn shines, the anointed pillar, the 
Bull of Heaven" (Pyr. 2R2r). The sun will enter the West to be reborn 
m the Netherworld; he will then pass through the Netherworld and be 
rebomc by Nut m the sky. But the sun makes his entrance by impreg¬ 
nating these goddesses. Thus Amon-Rc is called "I Ic who begets his 
father," a paradoxical formula for the line of thought wc have just de¬ 
scribed and which wc find expressed, simply and directly, in the follow¬ 
ing pyramid text: “O Re, impregnate the body of Nut with the seed of 
that spirit that must be in her” (Pyr. 99Qj). 

Re and Nut are neutral, descriptive terms for sun and sky. Bur we 
recall that a queen-mother was called “the cow who bore the bull”; and 
Ainon is called the "Bull of the Four Maidens,” 44 just as Geb. the earth- 
god, was the “Bull" of the skv-goddess Nut. 44 And similarly the sun be¬ 
comes a great wild bull, the sky a cow, the rising sun a calf bom each 
morning. 4 * In a hymn to the sun this last image enters as follows: 

The Imperishable Ones adore thee. 

1 hey speak to thcc-. 

M Hai( to thcc! Hail to thcc, thou calf.... 

Which came forth from the Ocean of 1 leaven/' 

Thy mother Nut speaks to thcc and itrctchcs 
out her hands to greet thee: 

M Tbou hast been suckled (by mc)/* IT 

I Icrc again wc meet allusions to distinct images. The Ocean of Heaven 
recalls the view that the sun rose from Nun. The calf is bom of a 
mother who can stretch out her hands—a coalescence of the notions 
under discussion with the image of Nut bent over the earth (Fig. 35). 
Nut, like Isis, is depicted with cows" horns if she is shown among other 
gods.** In a pyramid text she suckles her child—the dead king, Osiris— 
and is credited with two amis but is also called "with long horns’’ 
(Pyr. 1 344j). llic I lermopalitc cult of the lhct cow represents a simi¬ 
lar coalescence of images. She was supposed to have suckled the young 
sun upon his emergence from the primeval waters/ 1 although the crea- 
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tion story in which his appearance from Nun is related docs not allow 
for such a feature at all. 

Images, however, lead a somewhat independent life and may flourish 
far beyond their original meaning. We find that in a test in which re¬ 
birth is not explicitly mentioned the late king spreads terror in the 
Hereafter by appearing as a dangerous bull rampaging among the 
“herd” of the stars: “Ho there, thy meadows arc terrified, O lad star, 
before the pillar of the stars, when they have seen the Pillar of Kenset 
(the land of the dead),* the Bull of Heaven, how the herdsman of 
cattle was overwhelmed by him” (Pyr. 290).** 

In another text the notion of the sun as the Bull of 1 leaven is elaborat¬ 
ed in a manner which strikes us as comical: King Teti, having to cross 
the waters which separate the dead from rebirth, acts like a peasant 
fording a stream with his beasts. 

Greetings, Re, who passest through heaven. 

Who mint through Nut. 

Thou hast crossed the W'inding Waterway. 

Teti hss caught thy tail, because Teti is really 
a god, the son of a god (Pyr. 543].** 

Elsewhere the late king as son of Re attempts to establish his relation¬ 
ship with the heavenly family by calling himself a calf—and a golden 
one, at that—thus sharing the sun's substance: 

Pepi comes to thee, O father of his! 

Pepi comes to thee, O Re! 

A calf of gold, bom of heaven, 

The soft one** of gold, formed by the 
Hcnt-cow [Pvt. 1028-30] “ 

The interpenetration of solar images and those connected with cattle 
can now be understood. The Egyptian was deeply preoccupied by the 
problem of life after death. He found one of its solutions in rebirth 
through the mother. 1 lc saw, at the same time, eternal life in the circuit 
of sun and stars. The coexistence of thoughts and images derived from 
both these solutions did not disturb him; each was adequate to a specific 
approach to so complex a problem. The sun as creator of the established 
order was the source of his own and of all existence: “Joining his seed 
with his body to create his egg within his secret self."* 4 But rising as the 
perennial victor over darkness, evil, and death, the sun is reborn in the 
sky at every dawn: "Thou an beautiful and young as Aten (the sun 
disk) in the arms of thy mother Hathor.”** 


See above, p. 117. 
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C. THl KING ANO HATHOR 

The king often appears as a strong bull in the monuments as well as 
in the texts (Figs. 2 and 28). Narmcr-Mencs and even earlier kings ap¬ 
pear as bulls trampling down enemies or destroying fortresses. We 
should not need to see more in these pictures than metaphors carnal 
rather further than a Western artist would think permissible, if it were 
not for the peculiar significance of cattle images in ancient Egypt, 
where, in fact, the king was viewed as the son of a cow-gixldcss, Hathor 
or Nut. 

The king is primarily “Horus." and Hathor is the mother of Horns. 
Her name means “the house of Horus." In Egyptian, “house," "town." 
or “country" may stand as symbols of the mother. For instance, a 
vizier addressed his mother as “great city, country from which I came 
forth."** Psychoanalysis again is in keeping with this naive imagery, 
since it also explains these symbols as images of the mother from whom 
the child came forth and to whom, in the infantile regression of psy¬ 
chosis or in the fantasies of immortality, it may want to return.* 7 The 
latter trend, as we have seen, takes form in the accounts of the sun's re¬ 
birth; and we shall presently meet it in texts concerned with the king's 
resurrection. 

Since I lathor's name proclaimed motherhood as her principal func¬ 
tion, we can understand why the Egyptians imagined her as a cow; 
when depicted in human shape, she wears cow horns and the sun disk 
on her head 4- On objects dedicated to her service, like the sisrrum 
Y, she is represented by a full-face head of a woman with cow's 
cars (Fig. 2). Hathor’s embodiment was not the domesticated cow but 
the wild animal, living in the marshes. A statue from Deir cl Bahn 
shows her parting the stalks of papyrus with her head,** and the marshes 
counted so definitely as her home that even her epiphany at a man’s 
tomb in the western desert is incongruously depicted amidst a clump of 
flowering papyrus (Fig. 39). The emblem of the god Ukh, who some¬ 
times counted as her husband and who was impersonated by a bull in 
rites at Mcir,** consisted of a papyrus flower crowned with feathers 
f . Papyrus was sacred to Hathor because it formed the natural set¬ 
ting in which the goddess chose to manifest herself, and the picking of 
papyrus was a ceremony carried out in her honor.* 

It is more difficult to understand the connection which existed be¬ 
tween I lathor and trees. The association was old** but remains ob¬ 
scure.*' In later times men recognized her in the goddess who offered 

•See below, p. I7t. 
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refreshment to the dead from the trees planted near their tombs (Fig. 
21). But this may have been a secondary association dec to the identifi¬ 
cation of I lathor with the Goddess of the West, who is not well differ¬ 
entiated from either Hathor or Nut. In fact, these three goddesses arc 
but three different aspects of the Great Mother in her peculiarly Egyp¬ 
tian, non-Asiatic, character.** 

The role played by Hathor in the funerary rite* in the Theban ne¬ 
cropolis is explained partly by the presence of her temple at Dcir el 
Bahn ami partly by the transference of beliefs of immortality from 
kings to commoners. For Hathor was originally the mother, not only of 
Horus the Great God, Lord of Heaven, but also of his incarnation 
Horus the King. Pepi I puts “Son of Hathor of I )cndcrah" instead of the 
usual “Son of Re"** in his titulary, a replacement which shows that the 
relation with Hathor was conceived in more specific terms than the 
“sonship" w hich the king assumed in relation to all deities. The Hathor 
cow is shown suckling the newborn king in the reliefs at Luxor and 
Deir el Bahri.** 

Now the earliest association of a king with a mother conceived as a 
cow is found on the same monument which shows him as a “strong 
bull." The upper comers of the palette of Narmcr-Mcnes (Figs. 2 and 
3) consist of heads of the goddess, with horns and cows’ ears, and the 
king, in the large representation on the reverse, wears, hanging from his 
girdle, appendages which also show' the head of the goddess. Djoscr in 
the Third Dynasty, who left us the earliest Hathor-head columns, W'as 
wearing the same appendages in one of his statues.** Menkaure appears 
with Hathor in a number of statuary groups.** 

Two objects used in the cult of Hathor. the rattle (sistrum) Y and 
the mmat necklace fi (cf. Fig. 39), arc also closely associated with 
the king in various ceremonies. At an audience in the palace, the prin¬ 
cesses, when they make their appearance, arc equipped with these ob¬ 
jects, which they present and hold out toward the king.* 7 The words 
with which they accompany the action are: “May the Golden One 
(Hathor) give life to thy nostrils. May the Lady of the Stars unite her¬ 
self with thee.” The last title reminds us of the slate palettes of pre- 
dynastic times which show a cow’s head studded with stars, and the 
motif of union with the mother-goddess will occupy us presently. The 
mrmi necklace is also worn by Khonsu,** who, as we have seen, was 
originally the placenta or "twin" of the king. The appropriateness of 
the god’s association with an ornament sacred to I lathor, the divine 
“mother” of the king, is obvious. 
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The mingling of the falcon and cattle images in the relationship of 
I Iorus and Hathor is not due to syncretism.** It recurs in the ease of the 
war-god Monthu of Thebes, who was conceived as a falcon but was also 
manifest in the Buchis bull. 70 The royal titular)' shows it, too, for after 
Tuthmosis I the name which is crowned with the falcon and is called 
the Horus- or Ka-namc regularly includes the epithet "strong bull." The 
palette of Namier (Tigs. 2 and 3) illustrates how little the ancients were 
disturbed by this simultaneous use of the two images. It shows the 
king’s victory three times: once as a man destroying the enemy chief 
with his mace, once as the Horus falcon holding him in subjection with a 
rope passed through his nose, and once as a “strong bull" demolishing 
enemy strongholds. Each of these images is valid if the appropriate ave¬ 
nue of approach is chosen. 

In certain contexts Hathor did not count as the mother of I Iorus the 
king. If the historical actuality of the reign was envisaged, the king’s 
mother was Isis, the Great Throne; for at the accession it had become 
manifest that the king who was enthroned was Horus. The specific sig¬ 
nificance of the king’s relation with Isis is dearly expressed in the words 
which Ramses II addressed to his deceased father: “Thou restest in the 
Netherworld as Osiris, while I shine as Re for the people, being upon 
the Great Throne of Atum, as Homs son of Isis.” 71 If, on the other 
hand, the king's origin was considered, not from the point of view of 
legitimacy (for then he was Horus son of Osiris) or from that of actual¬ 
ity (for then he was Homs son of Isis), but from the point of view of his 
faculties and potentialities—his divinity, in short—then he appeared in 
the fulness of his power, the embodiment of that great cosmological 
figure who embraced sky, sun and moon, clouds and wind in one ex¬ 
uberant image, Homs the son of Hathor* The simultaneous validity 
of these view's of the king is, again, a primitive feature and not the prod¬ 
uct of the syncretism of later times. It is a perfect parallel for the simul¬ 
taneous validity of the falcon and bull images relating to the king. 
These were employed throughout Egyptian history but were used al¬ 
ready on the Namier palette. Similarly, we find the epithet "Son of 
Isis" already in the First Dynasty, while the Namier palette proves by 
its designs that the king’s close relation with Hathor existed at the same 
time. 

The modem African evideneef exemplifies the spontaneous and 
compelling force with which the cow presents itself as a mother-image 
to people standing in the peculiar relation to cattle which we have dc- 

• Sec above, p. 17. t Sec above, pp. 162-OS. 
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scribed. And so we find this mother-image intruding (to our way of 
thinking) in the pyramid texts when the king appears as the son of the 
vulture Nekhbet of El Kab. This goddess, as the White Crown of Up¬ 
per Egypt, counts as his mother* and is shown in the mortuary temples 
of the Old Kingdom nursing him after his rebirth.’* We read: 

Thy mother ii the Great Wild Cow. living 
in Nekheb. 

The White Crown, the Royal Headdress, 

With the two tall feather*, 

With the two pendulous breasts. 

She will suckle thee, 

She will not wean thee (Pyr. 729). 

Here is a truly mythopocic ‘‘concrescence”; the thought of crown and 
headdress calls up the two fearhers $ which are the main insignia at 
the coronation.t Feathers arc in keeping, moreover, with the vulture 
of Nekhbet; but, being a pair, they also call forth the thought of the 
breasts of the goddess who, in the form of a woman, suckles the king. 
None of these images has any relation to that of the cow; but, since 
motherhood is the issue, the latter imposes itself. The same coalescence 
of the images of cow and vulture occurs elsewhere when Nekhbet is 
called “the Great VV'ild Cow .... with spreading pinions”; 71 in yet an¬ 
other place her anthropomorphic form prevails but is combined with 
that of the cow: “The Great Wild Cow who is in Nekheb .... with 
long hair.” 74 

The representations of the mother-goddess in these texts and reliefs 
form an integral part of the tombs in which they appear, for the mother- 
image fulfils a distinct function in the Egyptian beliefs of life after 
death. It does not bear witness to the king’s divine origin, hut it holds 
out a promise of immortality. This is unambiguously expressed in a 
text which starts with the king's assertion that he knows his mother, 
and which then develops into a dialogue between the king and the god¬ 
dess of El Kab: 

My son Pc pi, so she said, 

Take my breast that thou mayese drink, so she said, 

So that thou lives! (again), so that thou bccomcst 
small (again), so she said; 

Thou wilt go forth ro heaven like the falcons; 

Thv pinions will be like those of geese, so she said 
(Pyr. 91(H)]. 

The last two verses, promising the king ascent to heaven (and. inci¬ 
dentally, introducing the image of the bird), show beyond a doubt that 

• See above, pp. 107-8. f See above, pp. I29-J2. 
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the divine mother is concerned, not with the king's birth, but with his 
rebirth after death. And the earthly parentage of the king is disclaimed 
with vigor, for such parentage would imply mortality. The son who of¬ 
ficiates for the dead king, for instance, is made ro say; 

Ho there! Ho there! 

I make thii "llo there!" for thee, my father. 

Because thou hast no fathers among men. 

Because thou hast no mothers among men. 

Thy father is the Great Wild Bull; 

Thy mother is the Young Cow [Pyt. 809). 

In our quotation both parents appear in the guise of cattle. Whether 
we must think of the sun-god as the Great Wild Bull, or whethe* noth¬ 
ing so specific is intended, we cannot decide. The images used for sun 
and king arc the same in the matters of birth and rebirth. This is particu¬ 
larly dear as regards the union with the mother which serves to explain 
the sun's daily reappearance and serves also as an image realizing the 
king’s desire for immortality. We have quoted the text referring to Re. 
"O Re, impregnate the body of Nut with the seed of that spirit which 
must be in her” (Pyr. 990a). And now we read regarding the king; “It 
was sore for the body of I leaven under the fury of the divine seed which 
lud to be in her. See, Teti, too, is a divine seed which must be in her” 
(Pyr. 532). n 

There is no need to view this text as an adaptation to the king's pur¬ 
poses of notions originally applicable to the sun, although it is true that 
the dead desire to join in the cosmic circuit.* We have seen in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter that the divinity of the sun-god is of an order different 
from that of the king. Of the mother-goddesses through whom immor¬ 
tality is reached. Nut is the mother of Osiris, the dead king, while 
I lathor is the mother of the living king, Horus. It remains a moot point 
whether the king expeas rebirth through Nut because he joins the cos¬ 
mic circuit (and is therefore reborn daily with the sun) or whether his 
hopes arc based on a binding association of the ideas of mother and 
birth and require a return to Nut as mother of Osiris. It is really futile 
to press for a decision whether the solar or the Osircian aspea of Nut 
is relevant here: our very doubts prove the inner logic of Egyptian be¬ 
liefs. Whatever the latitude and variety of details, in these last matters 
Egyptian religion presents us with a cogent system. 1 * 

The thought that rebirth is the only way to immortality has suggested 
to the Egyptians a curiously staric scheme in which rise sarcophagus 

* For quocitxmi. tee above, pp. IIS-12 
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chamber or the coffin is identified with Nut. Thus the dead king is ac¬ 
tually put to rest in the body of his mother, and rebirth is assured. We 
must divert our attention from the cattle images to illustrate this solu¬ 
tion. It found pictorial expression in the Eighteenth Dynasty, when 
royal usages were increasingly adopted by commoners; we find, then, 
that the insides of coffins, or of coffin lids, were covered with a large 
figure of Nut with open arms in which the dead rested. The Greek au¬ 
thors preserve stories which are only explicable if we remember these 
coffins and at the same time allow for the fact that Nut, as the mother, 
often assumed the shape of a cow (Fig. 34). Herodotus informs us that 
the daughter of Menkaure was buried in a statue of a cow made of gilt 
wood; T7 Diodorus states that Isis collected the bones of Osiris and put 
them into a wooden cow covered with fine linen. 1 * But already in the 
pyramids of the kings of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties the burial in the 
mother’s body was expressed, not pictorially, but by means of texts 
which were written on the walls of the sarcophagus chamber to bring 
Nut down to the king. These texts represent the first stage of a develop¬ 
ment which ends with the identification of Nut and the coffin in the 
pictorial devices we have just described. 7 * In fact, they appear on the 
six inside surfaces of the coffin of King Teti of the Sixth Dynasty. One 
of them reads; 

Thou hast been given (handed over) to thy mother 
Nut in her name "grave"; 

She has enfolded thee in her name “coifin''; 

Ihno hast been brought to her in her name “tomb" 
lPyr.6l«-/]. 

The texts which cast a spell bringing the mother-goddess to the dead 
king arc not abstract but, on the contrary, rich in those feelings and as¬ 
sociations which the concept of "mother” evokes in man: 

O Pepi, one comes; and thou wanreit not. 

I hy mother comes, and thou wantest not. 

Nut —and thou wantest not. 

The protectress of “the Great One "* 4 and 
thou wantest not. 

The protectress of the fearful, and thou 
wantest not [Pyr. K27). 

Sometimes it is the stellar, not the solar, circuit which the king seeks 
to join. This is the ease in the following hymn addressed to Nut; 

Great one, who became Heaven, 

Thou didst assume power; thou didst stir; 

Thou hast filled all places with thy beauty. 

Ihc whole earth lies beneath thee. 
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Thou hast taken possession of it. 

Thou encloses: the earth and all things (on it) 
in thy arms. 

Mayest thou put this Pcpi into thyself as an 
imperishable star (Pyr. 782J. 

Notice that there is not merely poetic indulgence in images here: Nut 
has inclosed “the earth and all things,” including the dead king, in her 
arms. The situation requires only a last action by the goddess, and re¬ 
birth is certain. Our text, as a matter of fact, is preceded by another 
which states quite simply and directly: “Mayest thou transfigure this 
Pepi within thee that he may not die” (Pyr. 78 lb). 

This relationship with the mother is entirely passive, but we also 
find traces of a more active attitude. Instead of waiting for the protec¬ 
tive mother to take her child to. herself, the son acts. He enters her, im¬ 
pregnates her, and thus is borne again by her.*' Hence the designation of 
Amon-Re: “He who begets his father" and the corresponding epithet 
of his spouse at ITtebcs, the goddess Mut (the name means simply 
“mother”) who is called “the daughter and mother who made her 
sire.”* 5 This is the typically paradoxical form which all theology is 
obliged to give to intuitive religious insights. 

The same notion is expressed in a pyramid text which we shall quote. 
It starts appropriately with the most impressive act of fertilization 
known to the Egyptians—the Nile flood. However, this motif docs not 
serve solely to cast an auspicious spell of fecundity; it is germane to the 
subject since the king has power over the Nile.* The Nile flood is 
viewed here as the strongest one—the prototype of all later inundations 
—when the earth had emerged from “the Lake.” The power in Unas is 
the immortal power of kingship. A further allusion—to the reconcilia¬ 
tion of discord—adds proof of his power. After this the union with the 
mother is proclaimed. 

It is Unas who flooded the land 

When it had emerged from the Lake. 

It is Unas who pulled up papyrus. 

It is Unas who reconciled the Two Lands. 

It is Unas who will be united with his 
mother, the Great Wild Cow [Pyr. 388]. 

There is one phrase in this text which we have not explained. It is stated 
that Unas pulled up papyrus. This is a ritual act performed in honor of 
Hathor.** The reference to this rite in our text serves as a prelude to the 
projected union. 

• See above, pp. 57-J9. 
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Papyrus and rebirth through the mother arc also connected in the 
rite of raising the Djed pillar $, an artfully contrived column of 
papyrus stems.* 4 Texts corroborate our view that the Djed pillar rep¬ 
resents a mother-goddess, notably Hathor, pregnant with a king or 
god. A late texr calls Hathor “the female l>jcd pillar which concealed 
Re from his enemies."** It should also be remembered that Hathor was 
worshiped in trees even in early times.** In the myth of Osiris as re¬ 
lated by Plutarch, the god was likewise concealed in a pillar: Osiris’ 
body, thrown by the murderer Seth into the Nile, floated to Byblos, 
where a tree grew round it. The tree became a pillar in the palace of the 
local prince, and Isis found it and recovered the body.* 7 The story of a 
pillar recovered by a goddess may well be a rationalization of an earlier 
belief that a pillar was identical with a goddess, as the epithet of Hathor 
suggests. Yet another late author, Firmicus Matemus, describes the hol¬ 
lowed fragment of a tree trunk containing a figure of Osiris probably 
made from moist earth and grains.** The important point for us is that 
this tree trunk is said by him. to be used in the Isis cult. In Dcnderah 
the coffin of Osiris is shown inclosed in the branches of a tree.** This 
seems a merely pictorial variant, possibly adopted for greater clearness. 
In any case, the symbol of tree or pillar for the goddess containing the 
god seems well established in Egypt, and there is clear evidence that 
this god was Osiris. Inside coffins of the New Kingdom the Djed pillar 
is painted with eyes and holding the scepters and wearing the crown of 
Osiris (Fig. 40). Sometimes the figure is wrapped round with the wings 
of Nut, Osiris’ mother (Fig. 41)—an explicit reference ro his rebirth. 
Such designs arc exactly equivalent to the texts which appear on Old 
Kingdom coffins, for in both cases the arrangements aim at bringing the 
dead man within the maternal body; and parturition is assumed ro fol¬ 
low. The difference between the two usages (in their original applica¬ 
tion to a royal funeral) might be described as one of viewpoint: the body 
in the coffin (which is Nut) is considered from the standpoint of the sur¬ 
vivors; it is the dead king Osiris. The body in the reeds of the Djed 
pillar is vicw'ed (as the late king was during his lifetime) as Horns the 
son of Hathor. But the tw o points of view arc not clearly distinguished, 
and, indeed, why should they be? In both cases the dead king returns to 
the source of his being and is bom anew. 

The "raising of the Djed pillar" is depicted in a tomb of the New 
Kingdom.** The pillar appears here, too, with eyes, scepters, and 
crowns which show that it contains Osiris. But the ceremony also con¬ 
tains unmistakable references to Hathor. While the king and some 
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royal kinsmen are pulling the rope that raises the pillar, sixteen prin¬ 
cesses hold the tnenat necklace and shake the sistrum, Hathor's sym¬ 
bols. Below men are shown using papyrus stems, pulled in the marshes, 
as weapons in a mock fight between inhabitants of Pe and Dep, the twin 
Delta cities. Now mock fights arc common in ritual performances; they 
provide a means for the community to partake in a cosmic event which 
is conceived as the overcoming of resistance. But in our tomb painting 
the ceremony has a very specific connection with the account of a mock 
fight which Herodotus (ii. 63) reports as taking place in the Delta city 
of Paprcmis. An annual festival centered round a visit which the god 
Ares (Homs)" paid to his mother, and it is indicated that the god’s 
purpose was incestuous intercourse with her. YVe have good Egyptian 
evidence regarding this tradition. In a magical papyrus we read: 

Isis is faint upon the water. 

Isis rises upon the water. 

Isis* tears fall upon the water. 

See, Horus violates his mother; 

And her tears fall upon the water." 

At Papremis some of the people had made a vow to fight for Homs, 
and, when the statue of the god neared the temple of the goddess, her 
priests, assisted by some of the inhabitants, opposed the approaching 
procession with force. It is precisely such a situation that seems to be 
hinted at in the painting showing the erection of the Djcd pillar, for 
some of the men who arc engaged in the mock fight with papyrus stems 
call out, “I take Homs," as if choosing sides. On this occasion the son 
who approaches his mother with a view to union is the late king.** 

One may well ask: “Why this sadness of Isis in the song we have . 
quoted above, and the resistance symbolized by the mock fights at 
Papremis and at the erection of the Djcd pillar, if an incestuous union is 
the accepted form in which the periodicity of the sun’s appearance and 
reappearance, and also the resuscitation of the king arc expressed?" 
The answer lies in the preponderance of the thought of death over that 
of rebirth. However gladly man would believe in unhampered rebirth 
after death, yet the thought of death brings fear. The dangers and un¬ 
certainties which no beliefs about man’s future state can overcome arc 
objcctivatcd into opposition on the part of the mother-goddess, which in 
its mm is put to nought in the mock fight. The battle both expresses and 
overcomes the uncertainty. 

A second question which may well be asked is how a relationship ap¬ 
plicable to the sun in its course and the king in death can be transferred 
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to the god Horns. But the notion of a god who begets himself on his 
own mother became in Egypt a theological figure of thought expressing 
immortality. The god who is immortal because be can re-create him¬ 
self is called Kamutef, “bull of his mother.” That this term really de¬ 
serves the drastic interpretation which we claim for it is amply proved.* 4 
Wc have referred at die beginning of this chapter to parallel expres¬ 
sions; for example, Geb is called the “bull" of his spouse Nut. and Amon 
the “bull of his mother, who rejoices in the cow, the husband impreg¬ 
nating with his phallus.”** There are more detailed, but equally clear, 
theological elaborations, especially when wc deal with the triad of 
father, mother, and son, which in later times became established in most 
of the Egyptian temples. At Kamak we find Rhonsu as the son of Anion- 
Re and Mut, and the goddess is called "Mot the resplendent serpent who 
wound herself round her father Re and gave birth to him as Khonsu.”** 
We shall presently describe a festival in the course of which the mystery 
of the Kamutef took place (chap. 15) and the god renewed himself 
through Pharaoh. Here we must only note once more that the Egyptians, 
pondering the problems of immanence and transcendence, of mortal 
kings sustaining an immortal order, found their means of expression in 
the spontaneous imagery of the African cattle-keepers. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE POWER IN THE EARTH: RESURRECTION 

A. OSIRIS, SOS or CEB AND NUT 

T hf. power in the earth is recognized by most men but is conceived 
in different forms. “Mother Earth” of the Greeks, Babylonians, 
and many modem peoples was not known in Egypt.' There the 
earth was a male god—Ptah or Gcb. In the figure of Ptah the power in 
the earth was envisaged as supreme.* We have found this view expound¬ 
ed in the Memphite Theology (chap. 2). It remained characteristic of 
the teachings of Memphis at alt times and is found in several important 
texts. Ramses II calls himself “King ( ity ), Son of Ta-Tjenen, like 
Atum.”* A hymn from the end of the second millennium expresses it 
with the same allusions to the emergence of the earth out of a primeval 
ocean that we found in the Memphite Theology, for the “lassitude” 
of the land is its inaction under inundation, and this is bur a repetition 
of that first state when the earth was covered by the waters of chaos: 

Thou hast stood (as kina) on the land during its lassitude 
From which it recovered only afterwards 
When thou wert in thy shape of Ta-Tjenen, 

In thy manifestation as the Unifier of the Two I andi. 

Whar thv mouth created, what rhv hands shaped (sir. the land). 

Thou hast taken it out of the primeval waters.* 

The first phrase of the quotation shows that the Primeval I till, which in 
the solar context was the first product of the Creator's activity, is here 
considered the very embodiment of the Creator. Prah-Ta-Tjenen. 
“Ptah the Risen Land." 

The figure of Gcb would scan to possess the same potentialities as 
that of Ptah. Gcb stands, in the first place, simply for the earth. Barley 
is grown "on the ribs of Gcb." and the harvest is “what the Nile causes 
to grow' on the back of Gcb." 1 The same veneration of the powers in the 
earth w r hich proclaims Ptah the First Cause addresses itself sometimes 
to Gcb; we have quoted a pyramid text which states him to be the Ka of 
the other gods.* He is sometimes called "the father of the gods,” and it 
• See Above, p. 67. 
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is possible that at some time and place he was worshiped as the Cre¬ 
ator.* Yet in our sources indications of his supremacy arc rare. Even 
in the theology of the Old Kingdom, Geb usually ippears as part 
of the Ennead, among whom Arum, the sun-god, is the primary' source 
of creative energy. But it is not Geb’s dependence on the sun which is 
stressed but his power—which supports the next generation of gods, 
including Osiris. 

With the figure of Osiris, the dead king, we are by’ now familiar. 
When we consider him in his theological context, his relationship with 
Geb appears of fundamental importance. 7 Nut, the sky, and Geb, the 
earth, arc his parents. As we have seen in the Memphite Theology, 
Geb adjudicates the rulership of Egypt when the throne has been left 
vacant by the death of Osiris. For the king of Egypt. Horus, is “the seed 
of Geb.”* Thus, the accession of Tuthmosis I can be described in these 
words: “He has seated himself upon the throne of Geb, wearing the 
radiance of the double crown, the staff of royalty; he has taken his in¬ 
heritance; he has assumed the seat of Horus.”* 

It is important for us to realize that this genealogy—Geb, Osiris, 
Horus—is not an empty theological formula but represents an acknowl¬ 
edgment of the power in the earth and its relation to kingship. It is part 
of a curious mythological figure—the Ennead or Nine Gods of Heliopo¬ 
lis—which looks at first sight entirely artificial.'• Far from being an ac¬ 
cidental combination of deities who happened to have found recognition 
in the city, this grouping represents a concept pregnant with deep re¬ 
ligious significance. 

At its head stood the creator-sun, Atum. Then followed the divine 
pair whom Atum created our of himself—Shu and Tefnut, air and 
moisture. The children of this couple followed. They were Geb and 
Nut, earth and sky; and their children, Osiris and Isis, Seth and 
Nephthys, were the last four gods of the Ennead. 

There is clearly a profound difference between the last four deities 
and the preceding five. Atum, Shu and Tefnut, Geb and Nut repre¬ 
sent a cosmology'. Their names describe primordial elements; their in¬ 
terrelations imply a story' of creation. The four children of Geb and 
Nut are not involved in this description of the universe. They establish 
a bridge between nature and man, and that in the only manner in which 
the Egyptians could conceive such a bond—through kingship. Osiris 11 
was the mythological form of the dead ruler forever succeeded by his 
son Horus. The sister and wife of Osiris was Isis, the deified throne;* 

• See «iU>vc t pp. 41 -44. 
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but she was completely personified and consequently able to assume a 
definite character in mythology. She was the loving mother of Horus 
and the faithful companion and supporter of Osiris. Nephthys’ name 
means “Lady of the House,” and she was conceived as the spouse of 
Seth. But in mythology she appears almost exclusively in connection 
with Osiris, whom she and Isis succor and bewail. She resembles the 
trusted friend or servant in the classical tragedy. Seth, finally, is the an¬ 
tagonist per sc;* but this role endows him with certain characteristics of 
his own. He becomes the god of the desert and the Asiatics in oppo¬ 
sition to the fertile land of Egypt; the god of thunder and clouds in op¬ 
position to the sun; even the god of the earth in opposition to Horus, the 
god of the sky, and the sun’s protagonist, in opposition to the sun’s ene¬ 
my Apophis.** Above all, he is the opponent of Osiris and of Osiris’ 
legitimate heir, Horus. We m3y call Isis, Nephthys, and Seth satellites of 
Osiris, for their whole raison d'etre scans to have consisted originally in 
their relationship with him and with his son, whatever secondary fea¬ 
tures religious imagination may have added to this groundwork. 

Thus the Ennead was formed out of the five cosmic gods and Osiris 
with the three gods of his circle. Here we hold the clue to its meaning; 
it was a theological concept which comprised the order of creation as 
well as the order of society. It is peculiar to the Egyptian concept of 
kingship that it envisaged the incumbent of that office 3S part of the 
world of the gods as well as of the world of men. If Osiris was the son 
of Geb and Nut, he was also the dead king in Egypt. And if Horus, the 
living king, 11 stood outside the Ennead, he was yet the pivot of this the¬ 
ological construction. Horus lived perennially in each king. Hence each 
king at death receded before his successor and merged with Osiris, the 
mythological figure of “king’s father”; the power that had been guid¬ 
ing the state sank back into the earth and from there continued its bene¬ 
ficial care of the community, shown in the abundance of the harvest and 
the inundation. Egyptian view's of great antiquity, rooted in African be¬ 
liefs. find expression in this conception of the dead king's future lifc.f 

But this view- disregarded the ruler as a person. It did not remove the 
threat of annihilation which faced each individual king. Osiris, how'ever, 
w'as the son not only of Geb, the earth, but also of Nut, the sky. This 
relation promised personal resurrection through rebirth. It could be said: 

Thy mother Nut is spread over thee.She causes thee to be a god. 

She protects thee from all evil in her name (“she of) the Great Sieve." 1 * Thou art 
the eldest of her children [Pyr. 638], 

* Sec above, pp. 21-22. 


fScc above, pp. SS-3S. 
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Osiris, the son of Nut. found immortality through rebirth and was there¬ 
by enabled to join the circuit of sun and stars. The remarkable coherence 
of Egyptian beliefs appears here again. The parentage of Osins seems 
to involve him in two mutually exclusive destinies until we remember 
that the Egyptian hoped for a future life in unison with the great cyclic 
movements of nature which seem eternal.* In the circuit of the heavenly 
Indies, which passes through the Netherworld as well as through the 
sky, we have a concept to which the thoughts of "Osiris become earth" 
and “Osiris reborn in heaven" can be subordinated, The obscurity 
which remains when it is thus claimed that part of man is absorbed by 
nature while his individuality is somehow preserved is not greater than 
that in other accounts of the mystery of man's life after death. In any 
ease, we have objective evidence that the view just set forth was indeed 
the one to which the Egyptians adhered. For the Memphite Theology, 
in its final section, ascribes precisely this tw ofold destiny to Osiris: "He 
entered the Secret Gates, the Glory of the Lords of Eternity (the dead) 
in step with Him who shines in the Horizon, on the path of Re, in the 
Great Throne (Memphis). He joined the court and fraternized with the 
gods of Ta-Tjenen, Ptah, Lord of Ycars."t It is obvious that "Osiris 
joining the court of Ta-Tjenen, ‘The Risen I-and’ " is the mythological 
form of a belief which is expressed quite directly in the phrase "TTius 
Osiris became earth" w hich immediately follows our quotation. It is 
equally evident that the first sentences describe Osiris’ joining the sun 
in its ciruit. 

We have dealt with the personal aspect of the dead king's destiny in 
w hich both his mother Nut and his father Geb played a pan (chaps. 10, 
11, and 14). However, the community was more concerned with the 
other aspect—the manifestation of the powxr of the son of Geb in what* 
ever came fonh from the canh after apparent death: the annual vegeta¬ 
tion after drought, the inundation after the diminution of the Nile, the 
rising ot heavenly I* dies after a period of disappearance Osiris was not, 
like Pt3h, the god of the earth, who, in the eyes of his devotees, uvr the 
canh, supreme master of all the unaccountable forces w hich it contains, 
and, in fact, on the strength of that, master of the universe and its Cre¬ 
ator. Osiris, as we shall discern, was of lesser degree. He w as the dead 
king. But since kings were divine, since the power they embodied was 
of the essence of nature itself, since Osiris was the son of Geb and Nut, 
his bfc could not end; his death was transfiguration. His power was 

• Sec above, pp. 117-22. 
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recognized in that life which breaks forth periodically from the earth, 
everlastingly renewed. Hence Osiris was the god of resurrection. 

Among the great gods of Egypt, Osiris was exceptional. No province 
of nature was entirely his. He was immanent in the earth, but not its per¬ 
sonification. He participated in the solar circuit, but was not in master. 
The Nile had its own god, Hapi, and the grain its goddess, Emutct.‘* 
Even the power of generation, the sheer fertility of plants and animals, 
was represented by another god. Min. Osiris was life caught in the 
spell of death. Hence he was not a “dying god” bur—if the paradox be 
permitted—a dead god. There is no evidence that his death was repre¬ 
sented in ritual; at every ceremony Osiris appeared as a god who had 
passed through death, who survived in the sense that he was not utterly 
destroyed, but who did not return to life. His resurrection meant his 
entry upon life in the Beyond, and it was one of the inspiring truths of 
Egyptian religion that, notwithstanding his death, Osiris became mani¬ 
fest as life in the world of men. From his grave in the earth or in the de¬ 
pleted Nile, from the world of the dead, his power emanated, mysteri¬ 
ously transmuted into a variety of natural phenomena which had one 
common feature: they waxed and waned. 

8. OSIRIS IN THE CRAIN 

The annual sprouting of vegetation from the soil is the most striking 
manifestation of the force* of rebirth and growth immanent in tie earth; 
and Osiris is viewed a* reappearing in the grain in the earliest texts 
which we possess, as well as in those of all succeeding periods. In the 
Memphite Theology it is the interment of Osiris at Memphis which 
makes the surrounding region into the granary of Egypt. In the Mys¬ 
tery Play of the Succession there are two distinct scenes in which 
Osiris is identified with barley. In the “Contendings of Horus and 
Seth,” Osiris answers Re; “Wherefore shall my son Horus be defraud¬ 
ed, seeing that it is I who make you strong, and it is I who made the 
barley and the emmer to nourish the gods, and even so the liv.ng crea¬ 
tures after the gods, and no (other) god nor any goddess found himself 
(able) to do it.” 1 * Similarly it is said of Osiris in the Ptolemaic temple of 
Dcndcrah: “Who made the com from the liquid that is in him to nourish 
the nobles and the common folk; ruler and lord of food offerings; sov¬ 
ereign and lord of victuals." 17 

In the Ptolemaic temple of Philac ears of grain, watered by a priest, 
arc shown to grow from the supine body of Osiris.** In tombs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty and later an anthropomorphic figure consisting of 
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earth and seeds was placed on a bier, and the figure was watered for a 
week so that the seeds were brought to germination. Thus the resur¬ 
rection of the god (with whom the dead were all identified at the rime) 
actually took place within the tomb. 11 The temple ritual of the Ptole¬ 
maic period included the preparation of “Osiris beds" or “gardens” in 
several of the main sanctuaries and there, again, the sprouting of the 
grain signified the resurrection of the god.*® 

It was not only in the official cult that Osiris was felt to arise in the 
grain; in late times, at any rate, the view was firmly established in popu¬ 
lar beliefs. This is testified by several Greek and Roman authors. Thus 
Plutarch states, referring ro the Egyptians: "When they hack up the 
earth with their hands and cover it up again after having scattered the 
seeds, wondering whether these will grow and ripen, then they behave 
like those who bury and mourn." 11 

At the harvest time the god in the grain died yet again. The first ears 
of com were cut with wailing, and Isis was invoked. However, when 
the harvest was completed, the grain winnowed, and the seed corn 
gathered, the rebirth in the sprouting grain of the next season was an¬ 
ticipated and taken for granted. Late classical authors state that Isis 
collected the scattered limbs of Osiris in a winnowing basket, and such 
a basket was carried in the processions of the Isis cult throughout the 
Roman Empire. Since the child Dionysus was also "awakened” in a 
winnowing basket by the wild dances of the Thyriadcs on Mount 
Parnassus, we might doubt the Egyptian origin of the significance of 
winnowing. But w'c have a pyramid text which seems to contain this 
motif. It is a curious text which acknowledges the identity of the dead 
king and Osiris in the emphatic manner in which its first phrase is con¬ 
structed. The middle part consequently refers to the beneficial features 
of the Osireian ritual of interment. But the text vigorously combines the 
king’s ineluctable identity with Osiris and his desire for personal sur¬ 
vival. He is the grain but mounts to heaven in the clouds of chaff which 
rise when the grain is winnowed.** The king's personality is not con¬ 
fined to the seed com which must die in the earth to produce next year’s 
harvest. This is the motif binding the opening line with the jubilant con¬ 
clusion; we omit a few theological allusions: 

Osiris is Unas in the mounting chaff! 

His loathing is the earth; 

He has not entered Gcb to perish. 

He is not sleeping in his house (tomb) upon earth 

So that his bones may be broken. 
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His hurt is driven out! 

He has purified himself with the Horus Eye. 

His hurt is driven out 

By the Two Kites of Osiris (Isis and Nephthys). 

.... Unas is up and away to heaven; 

Unas is up and away to heaven 

With the wind, witn the wind! [Pyr. 308-9]. 

In this text we find an acknowledgment of the identification with 
Osiris but 3n evasion of the chthonic implications, and resurrection is 
achieved, as it were, by a short cut. We remember that in the Mystery 
Play of the Succession, when bread and Itccr, the products of barley, arc 
brought in, “Horus speaks to Geb: They have put my father in the 
earth .... they have made it necessary to bewail him.’’* It is under¬ 
standable that the king, when pondering his own imminent death, would 
not choose this aspect of his future life to dwell upon. 

We must probably explain in the same way a curious discrepancy be¬ 
tween popular and official religion in Egypt, if the usages of the peas¬ 
ants of Greco-Roman times, quoted at the beginning of this section, go 
back to prcclassical antiquity. In that ease, the connection between 
Osiris and the grain w'as acknowledged at ever) - stage of the farmer’s 
labor, but it played little part in the official calendar. This stands in 
striking contrast to the preponderant role allotted there to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of that other manifestation of Osiris, the Nile. As we shall see, 
these dominated the festivals of the official year. Obviously the harvest 
could not be neglected; the state had to participate in it and thereby 
establish harmony w r ith the progression of nature through the seasons. 
Therefore, the king went each year at harvest time to cut a sheaf of 
grain and to dedicate it to a god. But this god was not Osiris. For the 
harvest could only mean death to a deity whose power was immanent 
in the earth and manifest in the grain. The grain was cut, and the earth 
lay bare under a strengthening sun, waiting for the flood waters which 
were not to be expected for another two or three months. A harvest fes¬ 
tival centered around Osiris would have been bound to rake place in a 
minor key. The Babylonians, as we shall see, could have entertained 
such a thought.f All we know of the Egyptians shows that they would 
have found it distasteful. They did not readily admit the shadow side of 
life, not only, perhaps, on hedonistic grounds, but also because, in their 
static conception of the world, grief had no permanence. To the Baby- 

• See above, p. 136. 

t See below, pp. 281-83. 
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lonians uncertainty was of the essence of life, and to deny anxiety 
would have been as unrealistic to them as predominance of distress to 
the Egyptians. 

The harvest festival, then, was dedicated, not to Osiris, but to Min 
f—the god who personified the generative force in nature, the 
abundant power of procreation in men, beasts, and plants. The god's 
statue was, from the earliest times, the figure of an ithyphallic man, and 
it was accompanied in processions and in chapels by a box of lettuce 
plants.* 1 Moreover, Min was a rain god, “opener of clouds,"* 4 and re¬ 
lated to the African complex of beliefs regarding cattle through his as¬ 
sociation with a white bull and the epithet "he who has created the vege¬ 
tation, letting the herds live."* 4 Further, his shrine was crowned with a 
pair of bull’s horns. 54 The name “Festival of the Stairs of Min" estab¬ 
lishes a relationship with the concept of the Primeval Hill, which, as a 
center of creative force, was appropriately thought of as the place 
where the god took his stand. 

At this harvest festival* 7 the king went in procession, accompanied by 
the white bull, the queen, the standards, the statues of the ancestors, and 
also the statue of the god, which was carried on the shoulders of a body 
of priests hidden except for their heads by great decorated hangings. 
Perhaps the god's statue was carried to the fields, where a temporary 
shrine for him may have been erected. At any rate, the king cut a sheaf 
of emmer which seems to have been offered to the white bull. Up to this 
point the procedure has been deduced from the texts and reliefs without 
great difficulty. The offering of grain to the bull can only be explained 
by surmise; perhaps it was an apotropaic rite. Since the first fruit of the 
harvest served to strengthen the embodiment of fertility, the bull, the 
danger that the cutting-down of the grain would cast a spell of sterility 
was averted. The succeeding rites are obscure. It is possible, though 
there are only hints to this effect, that the king and queen had inter¬ 
course at this point.** At any rate, a priest invoked the mystery of the 
Kamutcf—an epithet given to Min more regularly than to any other 
god: “Hail to thee, Min, who impregnates his mother! How mysterious 
is that which thou hast done to her in the darkness." 

The mystery is that of conception and rebirth. But was it merely 
Min as the personification of fertility in general who was renewed in 
the union with his mother at the festival? Or was it, a: the same time, 
the god in Pharaoh who prepared the renewal of his incarnation by be¬ 
getting an heir? Hatshcpsut was called “the daughter of the Kamutef,” 
and it was said that Amon became one with Tuthmosis 1 when she was 
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begotten.* In the Festival of Min the sacrifice immediately preceding 
the ceremony of the sheaf was offered up to “his (the king's) father, 
Min-Kamutef; to the Ka of the king; and to the Royal Ancestors.” If 
we remember that the Ka represents the vital force, this scries of three 
invocations may well concern the continuation of the royal line.** The 
divinity who is incarnate in the king is Horns, but we have seen that in 
certain aspects Pharaoh appeared as Upwaut.t and there is no reason to 
deny that Min, too, may have been thought to animate the king in certain 
circumstances. Min was definitely viewed as a form of Horus, as the 
text of the festival implies when it states that “Min issues orders to¬ 
gether with his father Osiris.” Already in the Middle Kingdom, Min 
was called “son of Osiris, bom of the divine Isis” 10 —epithets which 
identify him unmistakably with Homs, the ruling Pharaoh. The pyra¬ 
mid texts connect Min with the Dual Shrines,* 1 and theophoric names of 
princcsof the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties arc composed exclusively with 
the elements Re, Horus, and Mm.** It is clear from these facts that Min 
was more intimately connected with kingship in early times than any 
other god except Homs, and we might have expected as much. Min per¬ 
sonifies the fertility of fields, beasts, and plants, and Egyptian kingship 
insured the benefits of nature’s abundance for society. Min, then, might 
be an aspect of Pharaoh. It would be consistent with this line of thought 
if the continuation of the royal line were achieved at the Festival of Min. 
where the god was one with Pharaoh as Amon had been one with Tuth- 
mosis 1 in the conception of Hatshepsut. There is, in fact, a text ex¬ 
pressing the most intimate relation which can be conceived as existing 
between the king and the god: "Thy (Min's) heart united with the 
king as the heart of Homs united with his mother Isis when he violated 
her and turned his heart toward her.”** 

In addition to these indications, there is a general consideration 
which would lead us to expect an act affecting kingship to fom part of 
the ritual of the Feast of Min: we need such an act to balance the cutting 
of the sheaf of cmnicr which stamps the feast as a harvest festival. In 
any ease, the concluding rites of the whole ceremony are such that the 
interpretation as a harvest festival is inadequate. The final scene shows 
the king returning from the shrine of Min crowned with the double 
crown and holding in his hands some cars of the grain which has been 
cut 3nd consecrated. Two priests hold bulls’ tails, and some references 
to “Souls of the East” remain obscure. But at the same time four birds 
are released to carry the following proclamation to the four corners of 
• See above, pp. 44 and 105, f See above, pp, 24, 71, 92, and 204# 
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the earth; “Horns the son of Isis and Osiris has assumed the Great 
Crown of Upper and Lower Egypt; King Ramses III has assumed 
the Great Crown of Upper and I -ower Egypt." 

At the coronation a similar release of birds seems to have proclaimed 
the king’s accession.** but of this there could be no question at the 
Feast of Min. The message could convey only something that happened 
at the annual celebration. It could not announce that the king had ascend¬ 
ed the throne, but it might have announced that the god Min-Har- 
Nakht (Min-Horus the Vigorous) had assumed the crown during the 
festival by becoming one with King Ramses III. YVc can only surmise 
what the texts do not state explicitly. But it is dear that the festival led 
to a reaffirmation of the harmonious interlocking of nature and society 
in the person of the sovereign Thus the state celebrated the reaping of 
the crop with the worship, not of Osiris, but of a deity whose exuberant 
fertility was immune against the depredations of the reapers upon the 
earth’s growth. 

C. OSIRIS IN THE NILE 

Osiris was manifest in the grain, for the seemingly dead seeds sprout 
and grow because of the vital forces of the earth. An equally mysterious 
and momentous phenomenon, which may be understood as the effect of 
chthonic forces, is the annual flood of the Nile which gives new vitality 
to the parched, denuded fields.** The water of the inundation which car¬ 
ries the silt was called the "pure water" or the "young water," and it is 
this water that was thought to lie brought by Osiris or to emanate from 
him or to take its power from him, so that Osiris might even be identi¬ 
fied with it: "Horns comes to recognize his father in thee, rejuvenated 
in thy name ‘young water’ ” (Pyr. 589). Vitality emerging from the 
earth, cither in plant life or in the water of the Nile, was a manifesta¬ 
tion of Osiris, son of Geb.** The place where the Nile troke forth from 
the dqnhs had been identified by the early Egyptians with the weird 
granite rocks, the rapids, and the whirling currents of the cataracts at 
Assuan. Therefore, a libation was poured for the dead king to return 
to him what had come forth from him: 

O Osim Pepif Take to thyself thi* Illation (kbhxa) which is poured for thee by 
Horus. in thy name “who came forth from the cataract <E^v).“ 

Take to myself thy natron (nfr) that thou mayest become divine tntry ). Thy mother 
Nut ha* caused thee to be a god (n(t) because of thine enemy, in thy name “god (ntr) 

Take to thytc!f the outflow that ha* come forth from thee [Pyr. 76J). 

Ramses IV says in his hymn to Osiris: "Thou an the Nile .... gods 
and men live from thy outflow."* 7 A pyramid text says: "The water- 
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courses are full, and the channels overflow because of the purifications 
which come forth from Osiris” (Pyr. 848). 

This same thought is elaborated in all kinds of ways. Osiris is equat¬ 
ed with ever)' known body of water—the Aegean Sea, the Ocean, the 
Bitter Lakes, etc.** Concrete imagining goes so far as to equate the inun¬ 
dation with the liquids running from his decaying corpse (Pyr. 788, 
1360). These secondary developments do not, however, obscure the 
plain sense of the ma jority of the texts, that Osiris is manifest in the life- 
giving waters rising from the earth when land and people need them 
most. Even in Plutarch’s days this view of Osiris was valid; he states: 
“On the nineteenth of Athyr they descend to the water in the night. 
The stolists and priests bring a casket which contains a gold vessel. Into 
this they pour sweet water and the crowd which is present raises the 
cry: ‘Osiris is found.’ ”*• 

This "finding” of Osiris in the Nile plays an important part in both 
myth and ritual. It is common in the pyramid texts, 40 which generally 
locate it on the banks of Nedyt—a site at Abydos. In the Memphite 
Theology, Horus was “put in the place where his father was drowned,” 
and later the body of Osiris was seen by Isis and Nephthys while it 
floated down the Nile and was “found" and interred at Memphis. In 
this scene the regal and cosmic features of Osiris cannot be disentangled. 
If the fertilizing power of the inundation was conceived as an emanation 
from Osiris, the vivid picture of the god floating down with the rising 
waters of the flood is wonderfully suggestive. At the same time Osiris 
appears as the late ruler whose interment in the royal castle explains the 
fertility of the land around Memphis. 

The motif of the drowning of Osiris (which also occurs in the pyra¬ 
mid texts) 41 is in itself ambiguous. It may be simply the most concrete 
image in which the fertilizing power of the flood can be combined with 
an anthropomorphic figure: the power of the earth to bring forth fruit 
disappears when the water in the Nile recedes to a few deep channels in 
its bed. Osiris is lost in the shrunken river, drowned, possibly thrown 
into it by the hostile Seth, the god of the hot desert. When the summer 
has progressed a little, the waters begin to rise—without any visible 
reason, for the heat continues. But fertility returns with the flood; 
Osiris is “found," in the Nile, or on the “banks of Nedyt.” An alternate 
explanation of the motif of Osiris' death by drowning starts from the 
premise that Osiris is pre-eminently inherent in the earth; by this ap¬ 
proach his “drowning” may be the image for the disappearance of the 
fields underneath the water of the inundation, even though the latter 
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emanates from Osiris himself . 41 This last view seems less likely than 
the former to be correct, since it would imply that the “finding" of 
Osiris consisted in the emergence of the fertilized lands from the reced¬ 
ing flood, while the other interpretation gives a precise mythical coun¬ 
terpart for the ritual recorded by Plutarch. In another pyramid text 
(Pyr. 1044—15) Osiris appears as a personification of the Nile in paral¬ 
lelism with Gcb as the personification of the earth. Just as the dead king 
is lifted to heaven by Gcb when he enters the earth (as a corpse), so 
Osiris will lift him to heaven if he should fall into the Nile. And in the 
damaged Scene 4 of the Mystery Play of the Succession “fish and birds 
are ordered to search for Osiris,” an order which, again, points to his 
being in the Nile. It is even possible that Osiris was at one point in the 
play represented by eight jars filled with Nile water . 41 

While the relation of Osiris to vegetation remained alive in popular 
usages and in the festivals of kingship, his association with the Nile 
flood was recognized by the main seasonal celebrations which followed 
the rise and fall of the river. The New Year was meant to coincide with 
the rise of the Nile; the great celebrations at the end of the month of 
Khoiak coincided with the Nile’s subsidence and the emergence of the 
fertilized fields. When the Nile was at its lowest, Isis and Nephthys 
were said to bewail Osiris. 

It is likely that this event was celebrated by the people, since the 
fearsome scarcity of the water upon which they depended would in¬ 
evitably call up the specter of famine and urge participation by some 
rite. VVe have only a late reference to the Season of Inundation, however, 
when Pausanias, showing that mythology can be interpreted as sym¬ 
pathetic magic, says: “The Egyptians say that Isis bewails Osiris when 
the river begins to rise; and when it inundates the fields they say that it 
is the tears of Isis .” 44 The tradition may, of course, be ancient. TTie state 
also acted in the annual emergency, at least in the Twentieth Dynasty. 
Wc know from inscriptions on the rocks ofSilsileh that Ramses II and 
Ramses III threw sacrifices into the river at this critical time and also 
a scroll of papyrus which contained either an order to the Nile to rise or 
a contract proffering gifts in exchange for its rise.* 

Also roughly about this time the Great Procession took place at 
Abydos. It seems that the Egyptians were anxious to assist at the fes¬ 
tivities and that the bodies ot their dead were sometimes taken there 
at about this time. 4 * The celebrations took place upon a lake, as wc know 
from the inscription of Ncfcrhotcp. 4 * This lake is also mentioned in the 

• Sec above, pp. 58-59. 
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pyramid texts. The god Osiris was aboard a ship, and opposition against 
him was overcome on the waters of Ncdyt.* This setting and the date 
of the festival (the time of the rising inundation) make it tempting to 
suppose that the Great Procession "found" Osiris as the sweet water 
of the mounting flood in the manner related by Plutarch. Of this, how¬ 
ever, there is no proof, though the pyramid texts state that Osiris was 
"found” on the banks of Ncdyt. 

In the Great Procession and in other festivals possibly connected with 
the rising Nile, 47 the accent was naturally upon victory and the renewal 
of life. In the autumn, when the great river subsides, other festivals 
were held; and these, too, were dedicated to Osiris. On the last day of 
the Season of Inundation (30 Khoiak) the "Interment of Osiris” was 
enacted. Plutarch's account seems misleading. 4 * In Pharaonic times these 
celebrations apparently possessed none of the lugubriousness which 
their name suggests, nor was there reason for grief. If the recession of 
the Nile flood showed the diminution of the god’s power in one 
sphere, it was merely as a prelude to an increased display of his vigor 
in another. For almost at once the freshly sown grain would start to 
sprout in the drying fields. 

Perhaps we must reckon with the possibility* that the name “Inter¬ 
ment of Osiris" referred, not to the disappearance of the water of the 
inundation, but to the sowing of the grain. The phrase is preserved in 
certain calendars (such as the one at Denderah) which also mention the 
feast of "hacking up the earth" eight or eighteen days earlier. This is a 
long interval to leave between two activities which would normally fol¬ 
low each other immediately, and so we remain uncertain as to the pre¬ 
cise meaning of the “Interment of Osiris," in so far as it was not a rite 
of royalty. The Ptolemaic calendars were certainly not concerned with 
popular ntes but with certain symbolical priestly acts; 4 * yet ore would 
expect these to have originated in celebrations of the people as a whole. 
Plutarch's report that the peasants sowed with a mournful mien as if 
burying someone would also support the interpretation of the “Inter¬ 
ment of Osiris” as the sowing of the grain, if we could be sure that the 
tradition is old. But the official celebrations of a season which in Egypt 
is one of liberation and expectancy were altogether in a happy vein; they 
culminated in the erection of the Djed pillar as a symbol of the god's 
resurrection. 'Hie Denderah calendar shows the following entry for rite 
last day of the Season of Inundation: “Raising of the Djed-pillar in 
Busiris, the day of the Interment of Osins." w 

• Set below, pp. 203-7. 
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YVc have discussed the raising of the Djed pillar in its connection with 
kingship,* but it was an annual event, as was the “Interment of Osiris.” 
Both rites were performed as regular periodic celebrations in which the 
community actively expressed its concern over the vicissitudes of a god 
whose “resurrection”—the rising Nile or the growing grain—was a 
prerequisite for its own welfare during the coming year. Moreover, 
these recurring celebrations of the revival of Osiris’ power in the earth 
obtained added significance if, in the preceding year, a king had died. 
Then the god honored yearly by the people’s celebration was actually 
present in their midst in the form of the dead body of the later ruler. The 
“Interment of Osiris" gained an altogether exceptional actuality in the 
concluding rites of the royal funeral. The revival of the forces of nature 
were never more intimately related to the hope of resurrection; the ex¬ 
pectancy and promise of prosperity, always inherent in the season, were 
never more vividly experienced, than when the erection of the Djed 
pillar was followed by the festivities of the new king’s coronation. 

We have quoted songsf which demonstrate that the coronation was 
greeted by the people with a sense of relief and with expectations ex¬ 
plicable only if we remember that the accession of a new king was an 
event of transcendent significance. When we now approach this same 
celebration through the religious festivals and inquire how it would af¬ 
fect the annual feasts of Osiris, we can appreciate once more the consist¬ 
ency and inner logic of Egyptian beliefs. The community participated 
in the great natural crises of the year—the turning-points in the annual 
cycle of the Nile, the sowing and ripening of their crops—by festivals 
centering round the mythological figure of a divine king, Osiris. The 
realities of kingship—its beginning in a new reign, its renewal in the 
Sed festival, its reassertion in the Feast of Min—were made to coin¬ 
cide with those same “New Year’s Days.” When, therefore, death im¬ 
parted actuality ro the formula of Horus succeeding Osiris, the rites of 
the succession, celebrated on the dates of the Osiris festivals, were not 
experienced as a combination of the ceremonies of royalty with those of 
die god, but the two coalesced into a single celebration which was ex¬ 
ceptional only in that the underlying conception of a society functioning 
within nature by means of its king was realized with rare intensity. 

We possess a small monument on the death of Tuthmosis III which 
throws vivid light on the peculiar moods of these celebrations. We 
must remember that this king had altered the face of Egypt profoundly: 
he had given it an Asiatic empire, had erected buildings throughout the 
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land, and had organized its administration effectively. Moreover, he 
had ruled for fifty-four years. In other words, at his death, a situation 
arose which many of his subjects had never known; they saw the coun¬ 
try without his strong hand at the helm. His death took place about 
March 14, M in the most critical period of the year, with the harvest 
being removed from the fields, the Nile so low that “there was not 
enough water to cover the secrets of the Netherworld."* 1 Osiris was 
dead. It was not certain what the inundation would amount to. In fact, 
the inundation was not due for another three months. 

This situation explains the issue of small scarabs with the following 
reassuring inscription: “Tuthmosis III is in heaven like the moon. The 
Nile is at his service. He (Tuthmosis III) opens its cave to give life to 
Egypt."** The name Osiris is avoided, since it is obviously desired to 
refer to the late ruler. If our conjecture as to the period of the issue is 
correct, the reference to his strong personality was the most important 
feature of the text. But the implications arc so outspokenly Os.reian in 
character as to be unmistakable. "The Nile is at his service." More¬ 
over, he lets it come forth from its cave, from the earth, the domain of 
Osiris. And, finally, the king is said to be in heaven, not like Re, but 
like the moon, and the moon is another form in which Osiris becomes 
manifest. In the temple at Dcndcrah it is said “He (Osiris) aw akes 
from sleep (of death) and he Hies like the benu bird and he makes his 
place in the sky as the moon."** 

D. OSIKIS IN ORION AND THE MOON 

We have seen that Osiris “becomes earth" but is not a "god of the 
earth"; he is a god of the manifestations of life which come forth from 
it. Osiris, if w e must use these inexact terms at all, is a "god of grain" 
and a “god of the Nile." But anything which seems to come forth from 
the earth may be considered a manifestation of Osiris. And, though it 
may seem paradoxical to us, this applies to all heavenly bodies. The 
stars rise at the horizon, and so do the sun and the moon, so that Osiris 
is even called “he of the horizon from which Re goes forth.” But the 
more usual heavenly representative of Osiris is Onon. We have met 
this equation before,* and we may quote yet another text in which it 
is said of the dead king: "lx), he has come as Orion. Lx>, Osiris has 
come as Orion" (Pyr. 819r). The near-by dog star, Sothis, is Isis. The 
actual position of the two in the sky is reflected in a Ptolemaic text in 
which Isis addresses Osiris as follows: "Thy sacred image, Orion in 

• See above, pp. IIS 19. 
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heaven, rises and sets every day; I am Sothis following after him, and I 
will not forsake him."** 

There is no denying that to us this spreading net of associations and 
identifications seems to destroy the significance of the symbols involved, 
and the limit of the meaningful is well passed when wc meet in New 
Kingdom texts such compounds as “Osiris-Apis-Arum-Horus in one, 
the Great God."* But if we disregard such extremes, we shall find that 
much that appears senseless at first sight is not without meaning. More¬ 
over, the primitives, far from sharing our passion for precise definition 
and distinction, appreciate each relationship which can be established 
between seemingly disparate phenomena as a strengthening of the 
fabric of understanding in which they attempt to comprehend the world. 
The heavenly associations of the chthonic Osiris in particular appear 
appropriate. There is, first, a similarity between Osiris, who over¬ 
comes Seth and death, and the heavenly bodies, victorious over dark¬ 
ness and over those unknown powers which cause their occasional dis¬ 
appearance. The waxing and the waning of the moon show' particularly 
close similarities to the vicissitudes of Osiris, who succumbs to his 
enemy to be revived by Isis; w'ho dies in the grain and wastes aw r ay in 
the waters of the Nile to recuperate mysteriously after set intervals.** 
Moreover, the moon is widely believed to influence the germination ot 
seeds and to affect animal fertility.* 7 In late times crescent-shaped fig¬ 
ures of moist earth and seeds were made as soon as Osiris, as Nile 
water, was “found.And in the Osiris hymn of Ramses IV w'c read: 
“In the days of which it is said that Nut was not yet pregnant with thy 
beauty, thou didst live nevertheless in the shape of gods and men and 
mammals and birds and fishes. Lo, thou art the moon on high; thou be- 
comest young at will and agest at will."** 

In addition to the similarity between the fate of Osiris and the fates 
of the heavenly bodies in their courses,* 0 there is another concept which 
permits their comparison. That is the cosmic circuit, which comprises 
the Netherworld of Osiris and the sky in one continuous series of move¬ 
ments. In fact, we read: "A ramp is trodden for thee to the Nether¬ 
world, to the place where Orion is.” There the deceased joins the cos¬ 
mic circuit. If the daily reappearance of the sun and stars assumed the 
character of a resurrection, it was not illogical to recognize that a force, 
so similar as to suggest identity, animated the heavenly bodies, the 
growth of the crops, and the emergence, after drought, of the waters of 
the Nile. Hence a blessing like the following, spoken to a king; “1 

• See above, p. 146. 
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grant thee that thou mayest rise like the sun, rejuvenate thyself like the 
moon, repeat life like the flood of the Nile ."* 1 

E. OSIRIS, KING OF THE DEAD 

If many natural phenomena can be interpreted as resurrections, the 
power of resurrection is peculiarly Osiris’ own. The divine figure of 
the dead king personified the resurgence of vitality which btxomes 
manifest in the growing com, the waxing flood, the increasing moon. 
But Osiris was not characterized by sheer vitality such as Min pos¬ 
sessed; his was the gift of revival, of resurrection. For the king had to 
die to enter the earth and benefit man as a chthonic god; the seed com 
had to die to bring forth the harvest; the Nile had to recede to bring 
forth the flood. 

Osiris, then, defeats death. Therefore, he could gain a significance 
which surpassed even the Egyptian's concern about the integration of 
society and nature. I lis fate might be construed as a promise of future 
life for all. But, for this to be possible, it was necessary that the barrier 
which separated king and commoners as essentially different be weak¬ 
ened. This happened in the First Intermediate Period, when the disin¬ 
tegration of the Old Kingdom brought about a decline of kingship and 
a dissolution of established traditions. All kings survived in the Be¬ 
yond as Osiris; the people, lacking guidance, usurped the royal pre¬ 
rogative in their anxiety and aspired loan Osireian burial in the hope 
of gaining resurrection * Fran that time onward, we find that Osiris, 
the dead king, is adored as the prototype and savior of the common 
dead. 

In the following pages we shall discuss this aspect of Osirii. It pre¬ 
vails in the majority of extant monuments. But it was not new. It was 
as little a reinterpretation of the god’s original character as the chthonic 
aspect w’hich we have studied in its various manifestations. Both as¬ 
pects pertained to Osiris because he was a dead king, ruling the powers 
immanent in the earth,f and also the dead. 

omris, chief or the westerners 

Osiris was resurrected, but he did not resume his former existence, 
i.c., he did not rcascend the throne. ITic work of Seth was not undone 
entirely, for Seth, too. had his recognized function in the existing order. 
Osiris was resurrected to a life in the Beyond; his figure appears 

• See below, pp. 207-10. f See above, pp. H-J J. 
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wrapped in muituity cloth. He is the “Chief of the Westerners," the lung 
of the dead. 

The epithet “Chief of the Westerners," however fitting, seems orig¬ 
inally not to have referred to Osiris. Whatever the poorer people may 
have believed, the men of the Old Kingdom who left us records relied 
on the king whom they had served in this world to guide them into the 
Beyond. The figure of Osiris did not at first replace that of the individ¬ 
ual monarch in this respect. Hence it is understandable that Osiris docs 
not seem to be mentioned in the great temple of Abydos before the 
Middle Kingdom. The earlier inscriptions, some of which reach back to 
the beginning of the monarchy, name “Khctitiamentiu," the “Cfiicf of 
the Westerners ."* 1 This god is depicted as a dog or jackal couch.nu 
in the manner of Anubis, with whom he is often identified. 

But the fact that Osiris absorbed Khcntiamcntiu (a process already 
completed when the pyramid texts were written,” thojgh the temple 
texts of the Old Kingdom ignore it) does not mean, as is often main¬ 
tained, that Osiris was a god of the dead in the sense that the jackal- 
god was. The difference between the two is too great. The jackal knows 
the ways of the desert: he guides the dead into the cemeteries in which 
he is master. The Egyptians had several gods of this type; they were 
the lords of the necropoleis. Anubis, moreover, became the god of the 
burial rites—of mummification—as well as of the tombs. Hence these 
deities are gods of the dead in a much more restricted sense than 
Osins. 

It is, of course, significant that Osiris early should have been identi¬ 
fied with a necropolis god. But Osiris did not merely preside over the 
funeral rites or the grave. Since he was a dead king, he was the leader 
and protector of the dead; he was also their prototype because he had 
reached eternal life through death. Mortals might follow him in the 
Hereafter and find life. 

It is rruc that Osiris is at first invoked alongside Anubis. But this 
is a perfectly understandable combination; the jackal-god was called 
upon because the dead entered the grave. But at the same time an ap¬ 
peal was made to the leader who had preceded the dead in the Here¬ 
after. Since Osiris was, and always remained, the mythological figure 
with whom each succeeding ruler merged at his death, men looked to 
him for guidance in death. 

MYAKANG 

In order to imagine with sufficient vividness the role which such a 
figure may play in the spiritual fife of a people, wc should consider for 
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3 moment a very similar god worshiped by the Shilluk. modem Nilotes 
who arc related to the ancient Egyptians. We have referred above* to 
Nyakang, who, like Osiris, counts as a former king. Like Osiris, too, 
he is credited with having given to his people the elements of culture. 
Both arc permanently concerned with the well-being of their people 
and influence it from Beyond. “Even before the miller is reaped the peo¬ 
ple cut some of the ripening cars and thrust them into the thatch of the 
sacred hut. Thus it would seem that the Shilluk believe themselves to 
Ik* dependent upon the favor of Nyakang for the rain and the crops”* 4 — 
just as Osiris brings the inundation and the crops to the Egyptians. The 
supreme god of the Shilluk is not Nyakang but Juok, just as Amon-Re 
is acknowledged as superior to Osiris. Like Osiris, Nyakang it a single 
god with whom successive rulers coalesce. But at this point the peculiar¬ 
ly Egyptian view' of kingship presents a more complicated picture than 
the Shilluk concept provides. Though Osiris is said to be the Ka of Hor- 
us, and the two unite in the mystic embrace of the ritual of succession, 
the living king in Egypt is not identical with Osiris but becomes Osiris 
at death. Nyakang is the equivalent of both Horns and Osiris in this re¬ 
spect. He is a former king, but he is incorporate in each successive king 
or ret, though he has an independent existence outside this incarnation, t 
He is therefore immortal and is the Ka of both king and people, as the 
Egyptians u'ould say. We may gain an impression of these beliefs with 
a certain directness in the following story: “When a missionary asked 
the Shilluk as to the manner of Nyakang’s death they were filled with 
amazement at his ignorance and stoutly maintained that he never died, 
for were he to die all the Shilluks would die also."** 

For our present purpose the most interesting feature of Shilluk be¬ 
liefs is the opportunity they offer for studying a mythological figure 
who combines human and divine, historical and religious, features, and 
who, moreover, is credited with individuality while absorbing the per¬ 
sonalities of successive rulers. It is difficult for us to understand these 
beliefs. VV'c observe that each Pharaoh had an individual funerary cult; 
each ret of the Shilluk at death receives a shrine which is kept up. Yet 
Osiris was worshiped throughout Egypt, and we find a number of sites 
claiming his tomb, or, in the tradition which has come down to us, part 
of his body. In the Shilluk country, too, there are a number of tombs of 
Nyakang; yet these “are in fact cenotaphs; for though spoken of as his 
tombs it is well known that he is not buried in any of them."** 

The Shilluk and the ancient Egyptians thus confront us with the doc- 
• Pp. 43 rod 167. fSet Rbovc, p- 114 IIJ-S9. 
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trine that a succession of individuals embodies the same divine being, 
yet they do not disregard the individuality of each separate ruler. The 
Egyptians, as we have seen, admitted the existence of this paradox by 
envisaging a twofold destiny for their ruler after death: as Osiris “be¬ 
come earth” the dead ruler lost his separateness, but as Osiris son of 
Nut he gained individual rebirth in the Hereafter. These views form the 
theological correlate to the existence of temples for the state worship 
of Osiris alongside royal tombs and temples. 

ausnus 

The comparison of ancient Egyptian and Shiiluk beliefs makes some 
problems connected with Osiris less embarrassing, since we can at least 
propose a solution by analogy. This applies, for instance, to the fact 
that even in early texts Osiris seems related to more than one site. Most 
important among these is Busiris, a site in the eastern Delta whose 
Greek name, quoted just now, means “House of Osiris." Osiris is 
habitually called “Lord of Busiris," and the epithet even precedes 
“Lord of Abydos.” It has therefore been assumed that Osiris was orig¬ 
inally at home in the Delta, especially since the god of the Busiritc re¬ 
gion, Andjeti, was (alone among the early symbols) of human shape 
and appeared with feathers (fj , crook f, and flail A> as did Osiris. 
It is, therefore, widely believed that Osiris derived these attributes 
from a deified Delta king." 

It may well be that Osiris was at an early date connected with Bu¬ 
siris, but the argument which we have just summarized and which main¬ 
tains that the cult of Osiris spread from Busiris to Upper Egypt lacks 
cogency and cannot be maintained in the face of evidence to the con¬ 
trary. VVc may recall that feathers, crook, and flail are no more than the 
early attributes of rulcrship and that it would be easy to invert the usual 
theory and to suppose that a southern conqueror, such as Scorpion, sub¬ 
jected part of the eastern Delta prior to the reign of Mencs and thus 
earned the title “Andjeti (‘He ofthe Andjct district’) who commands in 
the eastern provinces";** he might even have given to the subjected re¬ 
gion the unusual standard in the shape of an early king.** This theory 
would find support in the fact that Andjeti’s headgear includes a long 
streamer hanging down at the back—an ornament which is characteris¬ 
tic for Min and Amon, two gods of undoubted Upper Egyptian origin. 
But wc set little store by this kind of hypothetical reasoning and would 
rather insist on other considerations. 

Each great chieftain of the predynastic period who had become a leg¬ 
endary figure would tend to be regarded as Osiris once the country had 
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been united under a Horus king. For those who lived under Pharaonic 
rule and accepted the cosmological views which we have described in 
the preceding chapters would find the predynastic conditions incompre¬ 
hensible and would interpret traditions relating to the great chiefs of 
the past as concerned with Osiris . 70 A situation still met with in Africa 
would thus acquire its peculiarly Egyptian character. The Yaos, for in¬ 
stance, inhabit land formerly occupied by the Anyanya. These buried 
their chiefs on hilltops, and the Yaos continue to worship these “ ‘gods of 
the land’ along with their own ancestors and look upon them as genii 
loci of particular hills .” 71 It is likely enough that in Egypt, too, some 
venerated tombs of predynastic chieftains survived the unification of the 
country. However, they would have become shrines, not of local gods, 
but of Osiris, for a dead king always became Osiris. In this way an ap¬ 
parently ancient tradition would have connected Osiris with a number 
of shrines, and this assumption, in turn, could explain the strange fact 
that several sites in Egypt claimed to possess his body, or part of it. For 
the story that Seth dismembered the body of Osiris and that Isis buried 
the parts where she found them—that is, at the fourteen, sixteen, or 
forty-two sites claiming Osiris relics—can hardly have been an original 
Egyptian belief. It is only known from late authors who stood under the 
influence of the myths of Dionysus and Adonis, and it disregards the 
Egyptians' conviction that the preservation of an undamaged body is the 
first requirement for life in the Hereafter . 71 The pyramid texts abound 
in spells in which Isis and Nephthys, Horus or Nut, “unite” the mem¬ 
bers of the dead Osiris; they nowhere hint at an earlier wilful dismem¬ 
berment. The gods repair the normal results of decay—the dislocation 
which one finds in burials without mummification, where rats and jack¬ 
als add to the confusion and damage following the dissolution of flesh 
and tendons. The myth of dismemberment sounds like a rationalization 
of the fact that many places claimed the tomb of Osiris; but it cannot 
explain that fact. 

Busiris possessed one of these and was connected with Osiris already 
in the Old Kingdom. But we could only accept the view now current 
that the Osiris cult emanated from Busiris if we were prepared to leave 
a number of facts unexplained which become understandable if Abydos 
in Upper Egypt was the original center of the worship of Osiris. 

ABYDOS 

The most important of the Osiris relics, the head, was assigned to 
Abydos by tradition; and it was there that later times recognized the 
tomb of Osiris in the grave of one of the kings of the First Dynasty and 
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that the Great Procession took place. From the Middle Kingdom on¬ 
ward, Abydos was the main center of the Osiris cult. \Y r e may well ask 
what were the grounds for this association of an ununporrant town in 
Upper Egypt with the cult of the god. There is considerable, though cir¬ 
cumstantial. evidence to suggest that the association was an original 
one. It seems that Osiris (as the dead king) was acknowledged and wor¬ 
shiped by the house from which Mcnes derived and which owned the 
province of This where Abydos lies. If this is true, the worship of 
Osiris, not as a god of the dead, but as the mythological form of the 
dead ruler, was already established at Abydos before the rise of Menes. 

We do not maintain that the worship of Osiris at Abydos was unique 
in all respects. On the contrary, we have attempted to show that the 
figure of Osiris represents ideas concerning kingship which were deeply 
rooted in Egypt and possibly in the Hamitic substratum of Egyptian cul¬ 
ture. Just because the dead chiefs were considered, throughout Egypt, 
to continue to influence the forces of nature, the worship of Osiris as a 
dead king could be accepted throughout the land once the country had 
been united under Mcnes. One would expect, however, that the spe¬ 
cific forms which that worship assumed (such as the Great Procession) 
and the name under which the dead kings were worshiped (Osiris) 
would derive from the region whence the royal house came. And this 
is precisely what the evidence seems to suggest. 

This evidence is found in the Memphite Theology—which was prob¬ 
ably composed soon after the unification of the country—and in certain 
features of the Osiris festivals, celebrated at Abydos ir historic times. 
*I*he Theology takes for granted the multifarious connections between 
Osiris as the buried ruler, grain, and the Nile, so that it must deal with 
old established views; it treats them more summarily than the new teach¬ 
ings concerning Ptah which are carefully argued and set forth step by 
step. 

Now these new teachings contain certain features which seem to 
point to the region of Abydos. This region, of which ‘Ibis was the po¬ 
litical center, was known as “The Great Land,” “great” standing again 
for “greatest" in the sense of “oldest" and alluding to the Primeval 
Hill. 71 The same applies to the epithet of the god Ptah, namely Ta- 
Tjencn, “the Risen Land"; and not only this phrase but also the manner 
in which the god is represented shows resemblance to the Abydcnc us¬ 
ages. Ta-Tjenen wears two feathers upon the horizontal horns of an ex¬ 
tinct species of ram, Oiis langipts palaeoaegypticus , and, since this crown 
is also worn by Andjeti, it is usual to consider it Lower Egyptian. But 
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this argument is not sound, and the crown seems, on the contrary, to 
belong to the region of This. The two feathers appear on the standard 
of the province £ and also on the standard of Abydos £ (Fig. 
4). Moreover, they arc worn by the local god of This, Onuris; the fal¬ 
con-god of Hierakonpolis-Nckhcn as a beautiful gold head shows; 74 
and the god Min of Kopto* f, from whom Amon derived them. And 
Nekhen and Koptos fell within the territory dominated by Menes and 
his house. 7 * 

The attributes which Ta-Tjenen seems to have assimilated from this 
region draw our attention to a possible connection with Abydos pre¬ 
sented by the main teachings of the Memphite Theology. We have seen 
that the most novel feature of this theology consists in its claim that the 
earth, and not the sun, was the First Cause. It is clear that this doctrine 
may owe something to a creed which assigned great influence to the 
dead king “become earth"—a creed such as we may postulate for Aby¬ 
dos if Osiris really originated there. Now the founder of Memphis 
came from the same region, and this adds likelihood to the supposition 
that similarities between the dogmas for the Ptah temple in the new- 
capital and Abydene beliefs should be explained as derivations by the 
younger from the older site. This applies to such symbols as the feather 
crown, to names like "The Great Land,” and to the general fact that a 
chthonic god is endowed with supreme creative power. 

Tilt GREAT PROCESSION’ 

The distinctive feature of the cult of Osins at Abydos was the Great 
Procession. It w-as an eminently local festival; people came from all 
over the country to take part in it. Such festivals have a strongly tradi¬ 
tional character, and it is significant that the Great Procession, held at a 
site where early kings were buried, apparently retained throughout his¬ 
torical times certain features of the royal funerals. Moreover, Osiris 
counted as one of those early kings—or, rather, he represented each one 
of them. 

The Great Procession is described by one Ikbcmofrct, who went, 
under Senusert III. to represent the king at the festival: 

I arranged the Procession of Upwaut when he went to champion 
(avenge, support) tus father. 

I repelled those who rebelled against the Neshemet boat and overthrew 
the enemies of Oairis. 

I arranged the Great Procession and accompanied the god on his way. 

I caused the divine hoar to sail, and Thoth guided the journey. 

I adorned the boat named “He who shines forth m Truth, the Lord of 
Abydos” with a deckhouac and put on him (Osiris) beautiful jewelry 
when he went to the locality of Pcqcr. 
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I directed the path of the god to hi* tomb in Pci)cr. 

I championed L'rmcfcr ((him) on that day of the great conflict and 
overthrew *11 hit encmiet on the bonk* of Nedyt. 

I made him embark in the thip. She earned hn beauty. 

I made the hearts of the detent of the East Brest for joy and brought 
jubilation to rite hearts of the desms of the West when they saw 
the beauty of the Nethetnet boat. 

She landed at Abvdos and brought Osiris, the Chief of the Westerners, 
the Lord of Abvdos, to his palter . H 

The mtxxl is characteristic for a cult which celebrates a resurrected 
god; yet the rites described by Ikhcmofrct would scan appropriate to 
the cult, not of a "dying god." but of a dead king. There is, in the first 
place, no question of a return of Osiris to the land of the living. In this 
respect the contrast w ith the "suffering god" of Mesopotamia is com¬ 
plete. The performance did not possess the character of a passion play, 
and it is a mistake to suppose, as is often done, that the death of the 
god. though never mentioned, was enacted.” Neither in this text nor in 
any other ritual is there a hint that the dreadful event of the god's death 
take* place before the participants. On the contrary, the premise from 
which all the rites take their cue is that Osiris is dead—a victim to lie 
avenged, supported, or championed, but one who abides throughout the 
proceedings in the Beyond. 

In the second place, it is striking that Horns is not mentioned in 
Ikhcmofret’s text. I loros is par excellence the avenger of his father; the 
statement is a commonplace in texts referring to the god as well as in 
royal texts. The omission is unaccountable and perhaps a matter of 
names only; it seems that Horus appears in the guise of one of the par¬ 
ticipants. If we consider the celebration as the performance of a myth, 
there is no room for such a supposition. For in mythology, and hence in 
the cult of Osiris as a god. Horus alone appear*. But this very fact sug¬ 
gest* that the Great Procession is concerned not with the myth of 
Osiris in its late form but with the myth of royalty and the rites of 
royalty in which the figures of Horus and Osiris had originally their ap¬ 
pointed places. And. in fact, another god plays the part of Horus in the 
performance. We find Upw aut as the main avenger of Osiris in the 
text of Ikhcmofrct, and Upwaur may, as we have seen,* stand for 
Pharaoh, the earthly embodiment of Horus. The opening of the inscrip¬ 
tion becomes understandable only if we assume that it referred original¬ 
ly to a royal rite. If Upw aut represents Pharaoh in his aspect of eldest 
son, it makes sense to say that the wolf-god "went to champion his 

• See Above, pp. 26, 71, $7, and V2. 
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lather." But in mythology, and hence in the cult, no relation with Up- 
waut plays any part at all. The supposition that Upwaut referred orig¬ 
inally to the king receives support when we read on a Middle Kingdom 
stela, ‘The Great Ones and Nobles kiss the earth before Upwau: when 
he completes the run of Thi 1 ,” ,, for this description, which probably 
refers to the Great Procession.™ seems to describe the court's assisting 
in a ritual in which the king takes part as Upwaut rather than in a purely 
religious performance. 

A pyramid text* which shows parallels with the inscription of Ikhcroo- 
fret confirms the view that the Great Procession reflects the bur al of a 
dead king, for it plainly deals with a royal interment and yet opens with 
phrases which can be read as a summary of the Great Procession. It 
states that the king. Homs (but Upwaut under certain circumstances), 
comes to look for his father and that Thoth, who also assisted uith the 
boat journey at Abydos. repels the enemies when they “rebel against 
the Neshemet boat.” 

According to the stela of Ikhcmofrct, the Great Procession ended 
when Osiris was brought, not to his ‘‘temple,” Ihic to his “palace"; and 
we are reminded that the dead kings of Uganda give audiences as in their 
lifetimes in the buildings where their remains are kept. King Nefer- 
hotep knows that “the pylons of thy (Osiris') temple are thr gates 
(leading to) the Field of Rushes.” Moreover, the description which 
this Neferhotep. a king of the Thirteenth Dynasty, gives of hii activ¬ 
ities at Abydos and his participation in the Great Procession is east en¬ 
tirely in the terms of royalty. 

My Majesty it the supporter (avenger) of hit father Otitis. I will form (literally 
“beget") him .... just as My Majexry has seen it in the books, how he shone forth as 
King of Upper and l ower Egypt, in his coming forth from the body of Nut. 

I am his snn, his supporter, his image which came forth from him, the Oveftain in 
the Great Mall of his lather, to whom Geb gave his heritage with the approval of the 
Ennead. 

I am in hit great office which Re gave (to me). (I am) an excellent too who forms 
(literally "begets") the one who formed (literally "bore") him.** 

'lliis rexe could be taken as describing the establishment of the fjnerary 
cult of a dead king by his son. Moreover, the insistence on the "form¬ 
ing" of the god. the making of statues, finds a parallel in the attention 
which even the short inscription of Ikhcmofrct pays to the nuking of 
statues, palanquins, a deckhouse, and adornments for the god It has 
been rightly stressed that these features seem to form an essential part 
of the celebrations at Abydos,*' and they recall, of course, the elaborate 
preparations of funerary equipment at the royal funerals. 

• See above, p. 114. 
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The maneuvers of the boars took place on the lake at Abydos which 
represented the waters separating the world of the living from the 
world of the dead.* and the dead king on his journey was assisted m 
overcoming the danger which the waters symbolized by means of mock 
battles.** We have met a mock fight at the erection of the I >jcd pillar, 
another ritual of Osiris’ resurrection in the Hereafter. 

We arc once more reminded of funerary usages when we read that 
toward the end of the Great Procession Osiris embarked on a "ship.” 
The word used is inn. This "ship" was used in the funerals of the Old 
Kingdom and depicted in some tombs.** It was, in reality, a ship-shaped 
sledge upon which the coffin was placed so that it might be dragged to 
the necropolis in the desen. It is significant that in Ikhemofret’s inscrip¬ 
tion the "desen-dwellers,” the dead in the necropolis (depicted in one 
of the reliefs showing the tvrt), rejoiced at the sight of Osiris after he 
"embarked” on the irrt. In Abydos, at the end of the festival, the 
figure of Osiris placed in the Neshemet boat was apparently dragged 
back through the desen from the “tomb in Pcqcr." For while the dead 
were buried in their tombs and the ceremony ended there, the statue of 
the god was returned to its temple. Nevertheless, the locality of Pcqcr 
preserved the character of an ancient royal grave. It is depicted as a 
mound upon (or around) which trees are planted,* 4 and these features 
arc. at Abydos, incorporated in a cenotaph which King Seti I built, sur¬ 
rounded by tree pits going down to the level of the subsoil w ater (the 
outflow of Osiris.) “ The trees around the cenotaph, like those on the 
mound of Pcqcr, illustrate the ancient African belief that the dead king 
lives again in all life that proceeds from the earth. Thus the place to 
w hich the procession moved, as well as the name of the "ship" w’hich 
earned the god, recall a royal funeral, and even the designation “Great 
Procession" ( pr.t { i.f) meant "Great Mourning" in late times; the de¬ 
cree of Kanopus gives mega penthos as its equivalent.** 

I he funerary prototype of the Great Procession can be deduced from 
the most distinctive feature of the local it)’ where it was celebrated. 
Kings actually were interred at Abydos during the First and Second 
Dynasties. The magnificent valley in the w'estem cliffs in front of which 
these kings arc buried probably gave rise to the tradition that the en¬ 
trance to the Netherworld was there. We have found this belief in sev¬ 
eral of the pyramid texts which we have quoted.f and it may explain 
the presence of an early royal cemetery at this spot. The alleged tomb 
of Osiris would naturally be located in this necropolis if he w as—as we 

•See above, 115, 119, and 154. f See above, pp. 115 and 119. 
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believe—the mythical ancestor of the House of Menes. In keeping with 
this view is the fact that Osiris appears in the pyramid texts as one of 
the Upper Egyptian royal dead, a wolf-headed “Soul of Nekhen." 17 
These texts would preserve, then, a most ancient tradition when they 
refer to Osiris as that "spirit who is in Nedyt .... that power in the 
province of This.” 

THE KING OF THE DEAD 

Now if Osiris was originally a mythological figure expressing the 
Egyptian conception of kingship, it remains to explain in more detail 
than we have done so far* how this dead chieftain, worshiped because 
the community viewed its leader as an intermediary between man and 
nature, became a god with whom every Egyptian identified himself in 
death and in whom he placed reliance for his personal salvation. 

This change, one of the most profound which the otherwise fairly 
stable religion of Egypt underwent, can be followed in detail. Its start¬ 
ing-point is the worship of Osiris as the dead king who continues to be 
powerful even in death. But his general beneficial activities as Osiris 
“become earth" did not, as we have seen, supplant the more personal 
bonds which had connected him with his followers. Hence the great 
squares of graves surrounding the tombs of the kings of the Fint Dy¬ 
nasty and the corresponding arrangements of the necropoleis of the 
Fourth and Fifth Dynasties. It is obvious that the king who in life had 
"kept the hearts alive” could lead his faithful subjects through the crisis 
of death into an orderly Beyond. In those days men based their own ex¬ 
pectations for life in the Hereafter upon their former relationship with 
the deceased monarch. But, with the weakening of kingship toward the 
end of the Old Kingdom, the reliance upon individual rulers was no 
longer justified. The anarchy of the First Intermediate Period, while de¬ 
fying understanding,! destroyed Egyptian complacency. It has been 
show n that the disillusionment of this age led to searching inquiries into 
ultimate values and ethical standards which up to that time had been 
implied and taken for granted rather than proclaimed.** In any case, 
while the individual kings lost authority so that they could not even 
maintain dominion over the whole of Egypt and the claim that their 
power extended beyond the grave seemed altogether preposterous, the 
traditional figure of Osiris, the dead king resurrected in the Beyond 
and living in the varied life that went forth from the earth, w as rot af- 

•See above, pp. 54, !!0. and 120. 

f See above, p. 51. 
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fectcd by the turmoil. Since the Egyptians could conceive order only in 
terms of kingship, they now saw the I Icrcaftcr under the guidance of 
Osiris. While the state was disintegrating anil Pharaoh disqualified, the 
dead king, in his most general form, became king of the dead: 

They arc all thine, all those who come to thee. 

Great and unall, they belong to thee, 

Those who live upon earth, they all reach thee. 

Thou art their natter, there is none outside thee.** 

It may be objected that the development we have outlined could apply 
only to those who had been in the more or less immediate surroundings 
of the ruler and who now transferred their allegiance from his person 
to his prototype. But these people set the tone for the rest of Egypt. The 
earliest identification of a commoner with Osiris occurs toward the end 
of the Sixth Dynasty.** T he smaller officials and the burghers, in so far 
as they could own tombs substantial enough to come down to us, show 
the new allegiance to and identification with Osiris from the Middle 
Kingdom onward. We have spoken just now of the identification with 
Osiris, which was, in fact, the central feature of the funerary cult of 
Egypt after the Old Kingdom. It is a peculiar innovation, but it can well 
be understood. When confidence in the living ruler as a champion of his 
followers here and in the Hereafter was shaken, Osiris was nor entirely 
adequate as a substitute. I le was a passive figure, not an aggressive 
leader likely to keep back the hostile powers lurking in the Beyond. A 
change of attitude tow ard the king of the dead was therefore to be ex¬ 
pected. 

Now the people knew the cult of Osiris as a service rendered by his 
son Homs, the living ruler. Every Egyptian was similarly dependent 
upon his son for the funerary service which insured his safe entrance and 
blessed existence in the Hereafter. To this extent Osiris did resemble 
the common dead, and for the mythopocic mind resemblance easily be¬ 
comes identity. I Icncc the identification of all the dead with Osiris was 
less preposterous than it would seem at first sight, granted that the es¬ 
sential difference lictwcen royalty and commoners had become blurred 
as a icsuh of the political developments during the First Intermediate 
Period. The royal origin of Osiris was glossed over in the popular funer¬ 
ary’ cult; dependent upon his son, he became the ideal prototype of the 
blessed dead their divine king w ho had himself savored death, whom 
one should imitate, and to whom one could appeal for support on the 
dreadful journey “to the West.’’ In this function, in the popular funer¬ 
ary cult, Osiris shows little trace of the complexity which his character 
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originally possessed. I lis resurrection in vegetation, Nile flood, Orion, 
or the moon was sometimes referred to, but the notion possessed no 
great significance in relation to commoners; it was bound up with the 
peculiar conception of kingship which prevailed in Kgypt. The people 
took part in the public festivals which celebrated the god’s manifestation 
in natural phenomena, but their more personal relationship with him 
was confined to the overwhelming problem of individual blessedness in 
the Hereafter. Since this was achieved by identification with a blameless 
god, there could lie no question of a development of ethical values to 
take the place of the qualities of a nature-god which had become 
atrophied in the king of the dead.** 

Identification with Osiris led to a desire to imitate as closely as pos¬ 
sible the means by u hich he had achieved the transition from life through 
death unto rebirth. This means was perfectly well known: it was the 
royal ntc of liurial. Thus a process set in which continued unchecked: 
the usurpation of my a I prerogatives and funerary usages by the common 
man. In the Middle Kingdom we find painted within his coflin objects 
which he may need in the Hereafter. Among them are crowns, scepters, 
and other insignia of royalty.** A little later, and especially in the New 
Kingdom, this vulgarization of the royal rite goes so far that we find 
figures wearing the crown of Lower Egypt carried in the funerary pro¬ 
cession of any well-to-do Theban, while the mourners, or possibly 
hired performers, bear titles which had been reserved for the highest 
officials of the state in the time of the pyramid-builders.** 

The new’ doctrine imparted an unprecedented significance to the place 
of burial; it was thought an advantage to be buried at Abydos, the oldest 
royal cemetery, or at least to be represented there by a cenotaph or a 
funerary stela. It is even possible that the boat trips to Abydos depicted 
in tombs from the Fifth Dynasty onward were undertaken or supposed 
to be undertaken to provide the deceased with a semblance of burial at 
that hallowed site. It w as particularly advantageous if he could be there 
to take part in the Great Procession U'hich celebrated Osiris' resurrec¬ 
tion. Thus the burial of the commoner assumed the forms of the Osirc- 
ian—that is, the archaic royal burial. 

It may be well to emphasize that the identification of the dead with 
Osiris was a means to an end, that is, to reach resurrection in the 1 Icrc- 
after. The same applies to the materialistic features w hich are so in evi¬ 
dence when we read funerary inscriptions. They do not betray an exclu¬ 
sive preoccupation w ith material well-being or mere hedonistic expec¬ 
tations for life after death. The Egyptians could not concave of any 
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life which would do without the requirements of the life they knew.* 
Although the supply of food and other commodities takes such a large 
part in the funerary texts and predominates entirely in the equipment of 
the tomb with paintings and reliefs (for even the scenes from daily life 
depict food and other necessities in the process of being produced), all 
this great apparatus is no more than a preparation for the afterlife and 
not its essence. In the last instance the Egyptians' desire, though it took 
many forms, could always be reduced to the wish to join in the joyful 
circuit of sun and stars and seasons, to become one with the unchanging 
rhythm of nature. 

We have quoted accounts of the circuit in chapter 10. We have seen 
that the dead were usually supposed to join it in the Netherworld and 
that Abydos is sometimes specifically mentioned as an auspicious start¬ 
ing-place. In any case, the dead went to the West. Osiris was the “Chief 
of the Westerners.” The sun seems to enter the earth in the \Y r est, and 
so do the stars. And since the stars are the lights of night, and night 
belongs to the Netherworld, because life belongs to day, the word dot, 
“Netherworld,” is written with a star @;** the stirs are inhabitants 
of die Netherworld, and consequently they obey Osiris: "The firma¬ 
ment and its stars obey him. and the Great Gates arc open for him. 
There is jubilation for him in the southern sky and adoration for him in 
the northern sky. The imperishable stars arc under his regimen.”** 
This text furthermore suggests that Osiris, being the master of the 
stars, was also conceived as lord of the circuit, for the acclamation of 
stars in the northern and southern parts of heaven represents a demon¬ 
stration on either side of the circuit road which runt from cast to west 
through the sky and from west to east through the Netherworld. Amon- 
Re is acclaimed in just the same way.** 

OSIRIS AND RE 

Osiris, as ruler of the Netherworld, appears sometimes as a true 
Pluto, a king of Hades, corresponding to Re in heaven. “(Osiris), he 
who appeared upon the throne of his father (Geb), like Re when he 
ariseth in the horizon, that he might give light to him who was in the 
darkness.”* 7 And yet Osiris was not really considered an equal of the 
Creator—not because of his chthonic character, for we have seen that 
in the person of Ptah the power in the earth could be acknowledged as 
fully equal to that in the sun or in cattle—but because he remained, al¬ 
ways, a somewhat ambiguous figure. It was never forgotten that he was 
• See iibovc, p. 66. 
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a dead king, even if his worshipers treated him as one of the Great 
Gods. If, for instance, in a love charm, Rc-Harakhte and the Seven 
Hathors were called upon to further the lover’s suit and the latter wished 
to add weight to his prayer by threats, it was not to those gods, but only 
to Osiris, that he dared to refer: “If you (the gods) do not make her 
come after me, then I will set (fire) to Busiris and bum up (Osiris).”** 

The mythological texts also distinguish sharply between Osiris and 
the Great Gods, especially Re. There is a fascinating text in which 
Osiris interviews Atum with all the anxiety which an Egyptian might 
feel about his destiny in the Hereafter. Atum is characterized as the 
sovereign power, and he reassures his interlocutor, who answers with 
a mixture of continued concern and gratitude.** Sometimes the con¬ 
trast takes a folkloristic turn which is grotesque. 180 One text starts with 
an acclamation of Osiris who has succeeded to the throne of Re. Osiris 
put on the crown of Re “that the gods might fear him”; but the sorcer¬ 
er’s apprentice could not cope with the master’s magic. “Then Osiris 
became ill in the head because of the heat of the diadem of Re which he 
wore.’’ Re “came home” and found Osiris “sitting in his house with his 
head swollen by the heat of the diadem.” Re then had to draw off blood 
and pus to cure Osiris. Even the great hymn which Ramses IV set up in 
Abydos to honor Osins, and which starts with the assertion that he is 
more mysterious than other gods (he who is Moon, Nile, and King of 
the Netherworld), acknowledges that Re is the undoubted ruler; Osiris 
is allowed to share his throne. “When Re appears daily and reaches the 
Netherworld to govern this land and also the (other) countries, then 
thou (Osiris) also sittest there like him. Together you arc called ‘The 
United Soul.’ ” 101 

As we know Osiris, he is purely a figure of thought, but of specula¬ 
tive mythopoeic thought—a figure concretely imagined and of manifold 
significance. Together with Horus he is the bearer of the peculiarly 
Egyptian concept of kingship as an institution involving two generations. 
As a dead king he is a force in nature, and as a buried king he is seen 
more especially in the emergence from the earth of renewed life. The 
myth of Osiris treats these various aspects as episodes in a narrative, a 
form congenial to naive imagination and normally assumed by mytho¬ 
poeic thought. If reflection, distinguishing the various aspects of the 
god, stood in danger of destroying the unity of the Osiris figure, 
the myth counteracted that centrifugal tendency effectively by 
translating them into adventures of a single divine person and of his rela¬ 
tives, Isis, Horus, and Seth. But the Osiris myth is secondary to the 
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fundamental idea that Pharaoh is the intermediary between society and 
nature. This is well shown by the fact that references to the myth in the 
pyramid texts are of a most cursory nature, in contrast to the full and 
repeated discussions of the relationship of Osiris with Geb, Nut, and 
Horus. 

The Horus king is truly king because he is the “seed of Geb" and 
succeeds Osiris. On the theological plane this is expressed by the “justi¬ 
fication" of Horus, Geb adjudicating dominion to him as Osiris’ heir 
with or without explicit reference to his lawsuit with Seth in the "House 
of the Prince” at Heliopolis. 1 ” On the human plane the figure of Osiris 
played a predominant role in the texts and royal rituals of succession 
and coronation, while gaining significance for the commoner as a king 
of the dead. 

It seems futile to inquire whether there are historical foundations for 
the myth and person of Osiris—in other words, whether there ever was 
a king whose achievements and fate contributed to the story of Osiris. 
All understanding of this most Egyptian of the gods is made impossible 
if one starts an inquiry whether the concept of Osiris as a dead king or 
that of Osiris as a cosmic god is original. They are not and have never 
been distinct but are two aspects of one and the same conception, a con¬ 
ception of immemorial antiquity in Egypt—that the king is a god who 
establishes a harmony between society' and nature, whose beneficial 
power is felt even from beyond the grave. 
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BOOK II. MESOPOTAMIA 
PART V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF KINGSHIP 



CHAPTER 16 


THE HISTORICAL FORMS OF KINGSHIP 
IN MESOPOTAMIA 

A. MESOPOTAMIAN BEGINNINGS AND PRIMITIVE DEMOCRACY 

I n Mesopotamia, as in Egypt, kingship emerged at the beginning of 
historical times. But its roots were more deeply imbedded in Africa 
than in Western Asia. Behind Pharaoh we can discern a primitive 
conception of a chieftain endowed with power over natural forces, a 
“rain-maker king.” But in Mesopotamia monarchical rule had no such 
foundation, and kingship remained to some extent problematical. It 
arose under the pressure of circumstance in a community which orig¬ 
inally had not acknowledged authority vested in a single individual. 

It has recently been established 1 that the oldest political institution in 
the country was the assembly of all free men; that they left power to 
deal with current matters in the hands of a group of elders; and that in 
times of emergency they chose a "king” to rake charge for a limited 
period. The assembling and interpretation of these scattered but un¬ 
equivocal traces of “Primitive Democracy” enable us for the first time 
to understand the nature and development of Mesopotamian kingship. 

We must note, in the first place, that the original articulation of Meso¬ 
potamian society was local rather than tribal. In other words, habitat 
rather than kinship defined one's social affiliation. However, the elders, 
who dealt with current affairs, seem to have been not only influential 
members of the community but heads of families, for they arc desig¬ 
nated in Sumerian by the word abba (“father"). In the elders we seem, 
therefore, to have a connecting link between Primitive Democracy 
and the primordial organization of society in families and clans. But 
while a social order based on kinship does not, as a rule, contain features 
which prevent it from spreading over large areas. Primitive Democ¬ 
racy was unsuitable for such expansion because it carried with it the 
autonomy of each separate locality and entirely lacked organs through 
which to exercise conjoint authority. Moreover, it entailed some of the 
disadvantages of freedom. Often it must have been difficult to get the as- 
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scmbly ro act, since voting and submission by all to the will of the ma¬ 
jority were unknown. The issues were clarified through general discus¬ 
sion—“asking one another.” as the Babylonians expressed it.* Com¬ 
munal action required unanimity, and this could be reached only by 
means of persuasion. Hence the need for action and leadership fostered 
a parasitical growth of personal power which ultimately destroyed the 
original system of government. 

The change which wc have just described was completed before the 
end of the Early Dynastic period. Wc cannot knotv with certainty when 
Primitive Democracy flourished in its pure form; the Proto-literate— 
preceding the Early Dynastic—period* has left us some semipictographic 
tablets on which the signs for “elder” and “assembly” occur. 4 Hence, 
the system existed in Proto-literate times, and there is no inherent im¬ 
probability in the claim that it derived from a yet earlier, prehistoric 
age. 

The prevalence of a political system based on the autonomy of each 
separate locality, while it is unfavorable to the development of political 
unity, need not destroy an awareness of national cohesion. The politi¬ 
cally divided Greeks were w'ell aware of a common descent and a com¬ 
mon culture and possessed that “sense of kinship” which we find among 
similarly disunited savages.* The early inhabitants of Mesopotamia ex¬ 
pressed their consciousness of solidarity in the figure of the god Enlil. 
In a Sumerian poem the memory of a golden age is evoked in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

In those days there was no snake, there was no scorpion, .... 

There was no lion, there was no wild dog(r), no wolf, 

There was no fear, no terror, 

Man had no opponent. 

In those days the land Shubur (East),.... 

Discordant Sumer (South), the land of the "decrees of princc- 
ship," 

Uri (North), the land having all that ii needful, 

The land Martu (West), resting in sccuriry, 

The whole universe, the people in unison (?), 

To Enlil with one tongue gave praise . 4 

Enlil was a national—and not merely a local—god. For this reason the 
city of Nippur, which contained his main shrine, enjoyed a prestige for 
which there is no historical or political foundation. The usual explana¬ 
tion postulates a period of w-hich all trace is lost and during which Nip¬ 
pur was the seat of hegemony in the land. But this construction seems 

• See above, p. 17- 
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redundant. V\c know that Enlil was universally venerated in Sumer, and 
the prestige of Nippur may well have been a simple reflection of the es¬ 
teem in which its god was held. Important events of man's past were 
localized at Nippur. There in the sacred area, Dur-anki, “the bond of 
heaven and earth,” was “the place where flesh sprouted forth,” the spot 
where Enlil had split the crust of the earth with his pickax so that “the 
vanguard of mankind” could “break through” and populate the land.* 
If Enid's shrine was founded when the plain was first settled, it would be 
understandable that the early inhabitants of southern Mesopotamia 
should have called their country after the center where the national god 
was worshiped. Both Sumer and kdlama (the land) can be derived from 
dialectical variants meaning “the region of Nippur.” 1 The influence 
which a religious center may exercise while remaining entirely dcroid 
of political power can be studied in the case of Delphi. The sanctuary of 
Apollo was held in reverence by all the Greeks, and its authority was 
acknowledged even by their neighbors. It seems that the Enlil shrine at 
Nippur occupied a similar position in Early Dynastic Mesopotamia. In 
both Greece and Mesopotamia a sanctuary symbolized and sometimes 
saved a national unity which the political institutions were unable to 
embody.* 

In Mesopotamia, as in Greece, the character of the land encouraged 
separatist and centrifugal tendencies. The small settlements of early 
times appeared lost in the boundless plain. They remained isolated 
units, each surrounded by drained or irrigated fields and separated from 
the next community by a wilderness of marsh or desert. VVc have tan¬ 
gible evidence of the scattered nature of the settlements in large deposits 
of sand which was blown in from the empty spaces during periods of 
depression or neglect and which we find, accumulated sometimes to a 
depth of several meters, in our excavations.* With the increase in pop¬ 
ulation and the improvement in equipment which the large-scale use of 
metal brought about, the fields of neighboring settlements became con¬ 
tiguous. Henceforth conflicts were bound to arise. The wars between 
Lagash and Umma illustrate this well,'* and they show that it was im¬ 
possible to merge the separate city-states into a political unit for any 
length of time. Now one city and then another found itself able to sub¬ 
ject its neighbors and to dominate the land. But within a few generations, 
if not sooner, the enforced unity disintegrated. 

Mesopotamia is in no sense a geographical entity. Even the powerful 
Assyrian kings wasted the substance of their people in futile attempts to 
reach natural limits w ithin which their dominion might remain safe and 
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stable. The plain of the Euphrates and Tigris merges into the limitless 
deserts of Arabia, and the foothills of its eastern borders rise gradually 
toward the mountain chains of Persia and Armenia. There arc no bound¬ 
aries from which power may recoil to concentrate at the center. In this 
respect Mesopotamia contrasts sharply with Egypt, which is clearly de¬ 
fined (except in the south) by immutable frontiers. A native chieftain 
extending his conquests in the Nile Valley was bound to reach a point 
where he had to realize that all the land which he could dominate was 
in his power; beyond he might raid but not conquer. At such a moment 
the concept of a single united country, a kingdom of Egypt, must have 
taken shape. But we cannot imagine a concatenation of pkysiographical 
and political factors which would give rise to the notion "king of Su¬ 
mer” or “king of Mesopotamia.” 

The amorphous character of their land conspired with the deficiencies 
of their political institutions to impede the unity of the people of Meso¬ 
potamia. YVc have already indicated the weaknesses of Primitive De¬ 
mocracy. Mesopotamian kingship was introduced to meet emergencies 
with which the existing organs of government were unable to cope. In 
early times, when peril threatened, the assembly elected a king to whom 
it delegated its power. Tvcn as late as Akkadian times assemblies felt 
themselves entitled to adopt this procedure: 

In the “Common of Enlil," * field 
belonging to Ejibad, the temple of Gala, 

Kish assembled 

and Iphurkish, a man of Kish, 

they raised to kingship.' 1 

The power of the king was great. The term lugal, "king," means 
literally "great man." But it is also used to designate the master of a 
slave or the owner of a field. Hence we may infer that the community 
put itself completely into the hands of its ruler. It was understood, how¬ 
ever, that his power would not outlast the emergency. The office of 
kingship was a balj . a wotd meaning “return" or “reversion” to ori¬ 
gin; u and the source of the king's authority was his election by the as¬ 
sembly. I lencc the great power assigned to a single leader was meant to 
be exercised for only a short time. In practice, however, the ills of the 
state could not lie cured by such intermittent appointments. The need 
for quick ami resolute action which they fulfilled became a permanent 
need as soon as the settlements ceased to be small and isolated. The 
formation of cities and city-states increased the opportunities for coo- 
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flict between separate groups. The requirements of drainage and irriga¬ 
tion made each community dependent upon the cooperation of its 
neighbors. The necessity for the inhabitants of an alluvial plain to im¬ 
port vast amounts of raw materials such as wood, stone, and metals im¬ 
posed the duty of safeguarding the passage of these materials. I fence 
the elected kings or certain officials who could exercise quasi-royal 
powers* were forced to remain continuously on the alert; and, conse¬ 
quently. kingship lost its temporary nature. 

The change through which kingship became a permanent institution 
was furthered also by the character of its incumbents. We may suppose 
that the leaders chosen would have been elders whose wisdom qualified 
them for the task, or young men with the dash and valor of warriors. 
Both types arc well described in ancient texts—though we have to go 
to the Old Testament to find a complete portrait of an elder. Wc know 
that many Palestinian cities were governed by an assembly and elders, 
and it has been pointed out 1 * that job's status before catastrophe over¬ 
took him was precisely that of an elder in a Primitive Democracy. Wc 
must remember that the assembly did not vote and that, consequently, 
action could be taken only when, at the crucial hour of decision, the 
multitude was swayed by one counsel. A leader able to bring about 
consensus under those conditions must have possessed exceptional wis¬ 
dom. strength of character, and command of language. He must have en¬ 
joyed a position in which his authority was neither imposed nor chal¬ 
lenged but accepted as natural and beneficial: 

When 1 wait forth from my gate up to the dtv. 

And prepared my (cat in the square; 

Young men saw me and withdrew. 

And old men arose and stood; 

Prince* stopped talking. 

And placed their hands upon their mouths; 

The voice of the nobles was silent. 

And their tongues clove to their palate*. 

For when the ear heard, R called me happy, 

And when the eye saw, it testified for me: 

That I delivered the poor who cried for help, 

And the orphan, and nim that had no helper. 

I he blessing of him that was ready to pcriih 
came upon me. 

And the heart of the widow I made glad. 

I put on righteousness, and it clothed me; 

Like a robe and a turban was my justice. 


Sec below, pp. 221-2). 
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For me men listened and waited. 

And kept silence for mv counsel; 

After my speech, they did noc reply, 

And my word dropped upon them. 

They waired for me as for the rain, 

And opened their mouths as for the spring rain. 14 

It may be assumed that such a man, if temporarily equipped with kingly 
power, would step down as soon as the emergency was past. But often 
the circumstances called, not for a leader of Job’s type, bur for a young¬ 
er man who was qualified specifically to assume leadership in war. 
Ideally, such a man would respect the prerogatives of the assembly and 
the elders, and it is significant that such a relationship is described in the 
Epic of Gilgamcsh, which purports to reflect a situation of great antiqui¬ 
ty. Gilgamesh is permanent king of Ercch; hut when he is about to take 
action which may involve the city in a war he scrupulously consults 
the assembly as well as the elders. 1 * These, in their rum. show great af¬ 
fection for their young king and impart fatherly advice. It is clear that 
such a relationship, if it existed in reality, would have presented a 
most precarious balance of power, which would have been upset if the 
war leader were at all inclined to dominate. This is exactly the situation 
which we find described in the Babylonian Epic of Creation, which tells 
how the gods, threatened by the powers of Chaos, appealed to Marduk, 
one of the youngest and most vigorous among them, to be their leader 
against the host of Tiamat. Marduk replied: 

If I am to be your champion. 

vanquish Tumat, and save you, 

then assemble and proclaim my lot supreme. 

Sit down together joyfully in Ubahu-ukkinna. 

let me, like you, by word of mouth determine destiny. 

So that whatever I decide shall not be altered, 
and my spoken command shall not (come) back (to 
me), shall not be changed. 14 

In these words we hear disrinct tones of ambition and threat. Marduk is 
not merely indicaring to his interlocutors that the calling of the assem¬ 
bly is the correct procedure. He is declaring in effect that his co-opera¬ 
tion can be bought only at the price of absolute power: his command 
shall not be changed. 

No doubt the assemblies of the early Mesopotamian cities often found 
themselves confronted by just this situation. Those best fitted to take 
charge in an emergency must have enjoyed the exercise of power and 
have been the least willing to relinquish it at the end of their term of 
office. We have seen, moreover, that the end of a crisis can but rarely 
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have meant that the underlying causes had been removed. Small wonder, 
then, that personal rule became established in all the cities of Meso¬ 
potamia. 

B. THE TEMPLE COMMUNITY 

Only a minority of Early Dynastic rulers bore the title lugal. There 
w'cre other officials besides the elected king w ho were in a position 
to seize power while fulfilling the people’s need for leadership. They 
were the high priest (ungu nuh) and governor (rrtti) of the city-state. 

We have hitherto dealt w-ith the secular aspects of the early settle¬ 
ments. But the feeling that man depends upon the gods pervaded the 
whole of Mesopotamian life, and each settlement centered round one 
or more temples. If power was vested in the assembly of free men, that 
power depended upon the sovereign will of the gods. The same group of 
people w ho constituted themselves in an assembly with its elders for po¬ 
litical purposes formed a socio-religious organization which we call the 
temple community. 17 

The temple community showed a strongly democratic character. 
Since it projected its sovereignty in its god, the members were all equal 
in his service; and this service entailed so large a part of normal life that 
we may speak of a theocratic communism. Resources and labor were 
pooled; tools 3nd raw materials were supplied from a common store; 
harvests, herds, and the products of handicrafts w'cre at the disposal of 
those w ho had assumed executive function on behalf of the community 
and appeared as the stewards of the god. Thus the Mesopotamian gods 
symbolized not only the divine powers which man recognized but also 
the communities themselves. How else can we explain the fact that the 
god ow’ncd the land and its produce, that high and low* willingly under¬ 
took the annual work on his fields, dikes, and canals, and that the most 
moving account of the destruction of a city takes the form of a lament 
by the city-goddess? 11 

The land owned by the community (in the guise of its god) was di¬ 
vided into three parrs. Some of it, kur land, was parceled out to provide 
sustenance for the members of the community who cultivated it. The 
sizes of these allotments differed considerably, but even the smallest 
contained almost an acre—enough to keep a man, and possibly a small 
family. Another part of the land—in one case, for instance, one-fourth 
of the total—was reserved for the god. This was called nigama land, 
and its produce w as stored in the temple. All members of the com¬ 
munity, irrespective of their rank or function, were obliged to cultivate 
this land and to undertake corvft on the dikes and canals insuring its ir- 
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rigation. The implements and teams of oxen and asses used for these 
communal tasks were kept in the stables and storehouses of the temple; 
they were evidently owned by the community as a whole. Grain for 
sowing was also supplied by the temple. Not only the produce of the 
fields, but implements, ritual equipment, and animals netted for sacri¬ 
fices or rations for the people were likewise temple properry. Further¬ 
more, members of the community acknowledged the obligation to ex¬ 
ercise their special skills in the service of the god. Metalworkers, stone¬ 
cutters and carpenters, boatmen and fishermen, gardeners and shep¬ 
herds, all W'orked for a certain time, or produced a certain amount of 
work, for the temple. Yet all these men were primarily agriculturalists 
who worked the kur land allotted to them. Those who had special skills 
exercised them not only for the community but also for private trade and 
barter. Thus individual enterprise found a certain scope. In fact, a third 
type of temple land ( un/U land) was rented out for cultivation by in¬ 
dividuals. 

Our insight into the functioning of the temple community is derived 
from the texts, but the excavation of the Temple Oval at Khafajah 1 * has 
given a singular concreteness to the historical reconstruction (Fig. 42). 
We notice how the people lived around their shrine which towered 
above the houses, a focal point toward which the streets converged. 
The storehouses surrounded the inner court and the platform of the 
sanctuary. The building on one side of the outer court between the two 
inclosure walls was probably occupied by the high priest who directed 
the affairs of the temple community. He supervised in person the fixing 
of the boundaries of lands and fields. He also supervised the allotment of 
land and assigned individual tasks in the corvfe on the nigrrma lands and 
the canals. 

The city or city-state as it is known to us through the Early Dynastic 
documents was a complex organism comprising several temple com¬ 
munities. The tablets from Lagash mention twenty shrines; 10 the sec¬ 
tion of the Early Dynastic city at Khafajah which was excavated con¬ 
tained two large, one medium-sized, and two small temples.” As an ex¬ 
ample of the size of individual communities we may mention that that 
of the Baba temple at Lagash comprised some 1,000-1,200 souls and 
owned about 6.000 acres of land.® The total population of the city- 
states can be computed only in a general way, but it would seem to vary 
from, say, 10,000 to 20,000 people. 1 * 

Just as the temple community was viewed as the estate of a god, so 
also was the city as a whole owned by a deity, the city-god. This god 
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owned one of the largest temple communities, and his high priest was 
governor (ensi) of the city, charged with the integration of its compo¬ 
nent parts. The individual communities lost some of their independence 
in the merger which brought the city-state into being, and it was appar¬ 
ently the duty of the governor to assign shares in the communal tasks to 
each of the temple communities, w hile the high priest of each of these 
subdivided them among the members. Moreover, the governor dealt 
with matters of irrigation and trade which may be said to have con¬ 
stituted the field of foreign policy. 

Certain peculiarities in the organization of the governor’s estate made 
it well-nigh impossible for the community to control him. For instance, 
he derived most of his income and provisions from the nigtrma land of 
each temple.** Since these fields were cultivated as a con-ft by members 
of the communities, it would have been hard to say at any moment to 
what extent this obligator)' labor w*as serving the temple — and thus the 
community as a whole — and to what extent it was merely enriching the 
governor. 

The governor differed from the king in that he was a permanent, not 
a temporary, official. Yet, like the king, he found himself w ielding great 
power. It was necessary that he should do so if the community were to 
flourish. But the demarcation line between justifiable initiative and il¬ 
legal aggrandizement must often have been hard to draw. Urukagina of 
I .agash, at the end of the Early Dynastic period, describes certain abuses 
to which he put an end. For instance: “The oxen of the gods plow-ed the 
onion-plots of the governor, for the onion-plots and the cucumbcr-plots 
of the governor were situated in the good fields of the gods."** Such 
abuses were the natural consequence of the equivocal origin of Meso¬ 
potamian rulcrship. It had come into being to answ'er a need which the 
organs of Primitive Democracy wxrc unable to fulfil. The government 
of the compound and expanding city-states called for more vigorous 
leadership than an assembly of free men or a body of elders was able to 
give. 'Die king, the high priest of a powerful temple, and the governor 
of the city-state were in a position to fulfil that need. By Early Dynastic 
times one or the other of these functionaries had established himself as 
a ruler in each of the Mesopotamian cities. 

C. Dt MG NATIONS OF THE RULER AS EVIDENCE OF 
UNBROKEN TRADITION 

Our bland reference to a “Mesopotamian" form of kingship stands in 
need of justification. It may w'cll be questioned whether a political in- 
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stirution was likely to retain a distinct character throughout the series 
of spasmodic alternations between anarchy and centralization which 
formed the history of Babylonia and Assyria. The final answer to such 
doubts should lie found in the following chapters. The fact that w*c can 
illustrate our points by quotations from different periods of Mesopo¬ 
tamian history demonstrates the lasting validiry of a well-defined con¬ 
ception of kingship. It is true, however, that another conception is also 
represented in our sources; and we shall give here a preliminary* justifi¬ 
cation of our treatment of the one as characteristic, of the other as non- 
typical and even anomalous. The contrast is easily demonstrated when 
we survey the designations of the Mesopotamian ruler. 

THE DIVINE DETERMINATIVE 

The names of a number of kings are preceded in the texts by the de¬ 
terminative o f divinity. This usage is narrowly circumscribed in its in¬ 
cidence. The first king to be thus distinguished was Naram-Sin of Ak¬ 
kad; and the custom was followed by all kings of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur except the first. After the fall of that dynasty, the kings of Isin. and 
occasionally a ruler of one of the other city-states into which the coun¬ 
try had been redivided, assumed the sign of divinity in their inscriptions. 
We notice it, for instance, with a few kings of Kshnunna.** Rim-Sin of 
l-arsa took it in his twenty-third year,* 5 but his great opponent, Ham¬ 
murabi of Babylon, never used it. Shamsuiluna, and after him a few Kas- 
site rulers, were the last to style themselves gods. Neither the Assyrians 
nor the Neo-Babylotuans renew ed the custom. 

Here, then, is a striking contrast with F.gypt. In the Nile Valley a 
god was king at all times and inevitably; in Mesopotamia we find that 
less than a score of rulers, between 2300 and 1 500 b.c., appear, in the 
writing of their names, to have laid claim to divinity. There can be no 
question in Mesopotamia of kings w ho differ necessarily and in essence 
from other men, and the precise implications of the determinative re¬ 
main problematical. We shall see that most of the evidence commonly 
adduced as proof of the deification of kings docs not, in fact, bear on 
this problem (chap. 21). Yet one rite in which the kings of isin and Ur 
took the pan of a divine bridegroom substantiates the orthographic use 
and perhaps explains its origin, as we shall see. 

Art expressed deification much more rarely than orthography and 
ritual. Naram-Sin also left us pictorial evidence to show that his super¬ 
human nature was taken seriously (Fig. 43). This is found on his stela of 
victor)*. The king wears the homed crow n of the gods; he outstrips all 
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other figures tn size, a differentiation usual in Egyptian but not in Meso¬ 
potamian art, and that for the very reason that rhe Mesopotamian Icing, 
in contrast with Pharaoh, was not essentially different from men (sec 
the Introduction). The whole composition of the stela emphasizes 
Naram-Sin's divinity in a striking manner. Below him the soldiers arc 
ascending the mountain, the rhythm of their steps repeating his stride. 
On the right the defeated enemies, collapsing and fleeing, form the an¬ 
tithesis of the Akkadian army. The king stands alone above this agita¬ 
tion; near him is the unsealed summit of the mountain, above arc the 
great gods. 

Not the least astounding feature of the stela is its uniqueness. No 
other Mesopotamian monument expresses in formal language the divin¬ 
ity of kings. This fact alone vitiates the argument that the Akkadians 
qua "Semites" introduced the notion of divine kingship in Mesopo¬ 
tamia,*• moreover, the usage flourished most in the "Sumerian” south 
and disappeared almost with the "Semitic" First Dynasty of Babylon, 
while it was quite unknown among the "Semitic" Assyrians. But the 
deification of kings is not “Sumerian" either;** the oldest Sumerian texts 
ignore it. They reveal, as we have seen, the prevalence of Primitive 
Democracy. 

The limited occurrence of the deification of kings is an anomaly 
which we cannot fully explain. In our particular field of inquiry it indi¬ 
cates the basic complexity’ of Mesopotamian culture—a compound in 
which certain elements could remain somewhat distinct. This is not to 
say that Mesopotamian culture lacked integration or coherence. On the 
contrary, it possessed a pronounced character of its own, unusually re¬ 
sistant to historical accident. This point deserves to be stressed, since 
the histories of Greece anil of Islam have had an unfortunate influence 
on the historiograph)’ of the ancient Near East. The earliest civilizations 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia were truly autochthonous, and it becomes 
increasingly dear that movements of populations and foreign influences 
have but occasionally disturbed, and not even always modified, the deep- 
rooted cultural continuity in those lands. An exception, however, is the 
displacement of Sumerian by Akkadian as the spoken language of Meso¬ 
potamia in the second half of the third millennium b.c. It has been 
shown that these two tongues were the vehicles of profoundly different 
spirits. 1 ® Yet the contrast between “Semites" and "Sumerians" docs 
not present an answ er to any Mesopotamian problem but is a problem in 
itself* 1 —and one vastly more complex than is generally realized. It has 
been shown that the ascendancy of the Akkadians under Sargon was ex- 
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pcricnccd neither as a racial conflict nor as a shift from native to foreign 
rule,** and attempts at correlating certain elements of Mesopotamian 
culture with Sumerian-speaking or Scmitic-spcakmg elements of the 
population have not been very successful, for a resistant cultural fabric 
comprised lioth. Since, however, widely different mentalities contrib¬ 
uted to that fabric, we must be prepared to find here and there peculiar 
designs which are not always consistent with the main strands. These 
special formations remain of limited occurrence; the deification of the 
king is one of them. 


THE SUMEJUAM AND AKKADIAN TITLES 

King and governor . — YVe have seen that the earliest terms for ruler, 
lugal (“king") and ensi (“governor”) originally denoted different of¬ 
fices. But in Early Dynastic times this distinction had been obliterated, 
and the two titles marked a difference in the extent of a ruler’s power. 
The ensi usually ruled a small city-state, though the title was sometimes 
retained even when its bearer had subjected a considerable area. The 
title lugal, as a rule, denoted extensive dominion and might be assumed 
by an ensi after the conquest of foreign territories or relinquished when 
these were lost again. The distinction in the significance of the two 
terms was well illustrated when a subject of Enannatum I used the term 
lugal in speaking of “his king Enannatum." but dedicated a macehead 
“(for the life of) Enannatum, ensi of Lagash," using the correct title.” 
He evidently differentiated between the official position of Enannatum 
and the power which the latter, as his sovereign, had over him. 

In some cases tradition played a part in the titulary of a local ruler. 
The ruler of Kish was ahvays called “King of Kish" — be it because 
Kish had a permanent king, as Erech had in the Epic of Ciilgamesh, or 
because Kish had long exercised the hegemony in Babylonia. That the 
title was well established is illustrated by the phraseology used by 
Eannarum in describing his capture of the city of Kish as a favor granted 
by the goddess Inanna: 

lb Eanxurum, Governor of Lagash 
Inanna, because she loved him, 
has given the kingship of Kssh 
(along) with the governorship of lagash.** 

The title “King of Kish” possessed such great prestige that Mesanni- 
padda of Ur, after his conquest of Kish, used it in preference to his own. 
It w as also used by Sargon of Akkad, who dominated the whole of 
Mesopotamia. In fact, it is the first in a series of titles demonstrating 
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the continuity of the Mesopotamian traditions of rulcrship, for it ap¬ 
peared in an archaic form even in the titulary of the late Assyrian 
kings.** 

The other title, ensi, and its Akkadian form ishakku, also survived the 
Early Dynastic period and continued to express rulcrship over a single 
city or city-state under the sovereignty of a god. But the political con¬ 
notations of the title varied according to the constellation of power in 
the land. Under the strongly centralized government of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur the ensi was simply a civil servant, appointed by the king 
of the land and sometimes shifted from one city to another at the pleas¬ 
ure of his royal master.** But sometimes descendants of a native dynasty 
who had submitted to Ur continued to rule as its vassals. This ambigu¬ 
ity in the meaning of the tide ensi continued to exist under the dynasties 
of Isin, I.arsa, and Babylon. Conversely, when a subjected ruler re¬ 
gained his independence (while he might continue to style himself 
“governor”), he proclaimed his election to have been an act of the city- 
god rather than of his overlord.* 7 And, again, we must note a survival of 
this conception to the very end of Mesopotamian history. The kings of 
Assyria used the designation “Governor of Assur” in their titulary; 
thus they retained the modest rank of a ruler exercising stewardship for 
the city-god in whose temple they had received their insignia (chap. 17). 

King of the Land .—At the end of the Early Dynastic period, Lugal- 
zaggesi introduced a new' title, “King of the Land.” It is the first title we 
meet in which the conception of rulcrship over the entire country is dis¬ 
tinguished from rulcrship over a city-state. In this respect it marks an 
advance in political thought. Actually, Lugalzaggcsi’s dominion did not 
differ from that exercised before his time for longer or shorter periods 
by the rulers of Kish, Ur, or Lagash. He, too, started as the governor 
of a single city; and it w’as in accordance w r ith custom that the national 
god, Enlil, was credited with having sanctioned his nation-wide rule. 
But Lugalzaggcsi went further than his predecessors when, in the in¬ 
scription we shall quote, he acknowledged rulcrship over Mesopotamia 
to necessitate ascendancy over the predatory populations of the neigh¬ 
boring regions. This is shown in the interplay of the terms kaJanu and 
kurkur, the first of which means "the land” (viz., of Sumer), while the 
other denotes foreign countries or inhabited lands in general: 

When Hnlil, king of all countries (kurkur) 
had given the kingship of the land (kaLttru) to Lugalzaggcsi; 
when he (Enlil) had directed the eyes of the nation ( kjljrru ) to¬ 
wards him 
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and had Uid *11 counrnci ( kurkut) at hia fret. 

and when he had subjected unto him (everything) from East to 
Wat- 

On that day he (Enlil) pacified (?) foe him the roads from the Lower 
Sea (the Persian Gulf) 

along the Tigris and Euphrates to the Upper Sea (the Mediterranean) , #i 

King of the Four Quarters .—The political ideas which Lugalzaggcsi 
expressed were upheld by Sargon of Akkad, who defeated him and 
ruled in his stead. Sargon expressed his conception of kingship in a new 
title which had somewhat more distinctly religious implications than 
‘‘King of the Land.” Me called himself “he who rules die Four Quar¬ 
ters,” and his son Naram-Sin assumed the title, “King of the Four 
Quarters,” which had hitherto been applied to certain gods—Anu, En¬ 
lil, and Shamash (Utu), the sun-god.*' The king so styled was poten¬ 
tially the earthly ruler of Creation, a paraphrase which contains the same 
religious overtones as the title itself. The Assyrian kings used an exact 
equivalent, shar ktshati, “King of the Universe.” Both this title and its 
older equivalent carry the connotation of sanction, recognition, or even 
election, by the gods. But they do not imply that he was divine. 

King of Sumer and Akkad .—The Third Dynasty of Ur continued the 
titles which we have discussed but added to their number “King of Su¬ 
mer and Akkad.” The dynasties of bin, Larsa, and Babylon brought no 
significant change in the titulary; and there is, therefore, no need to dis¬ 
cuss them. 

rue assymaw tttlu 

The shift of the center of gravity from Babylonia to Assyria during 
the second millennium b.c. presents a considerable break in continuity. 
The cultural center of the country had been in the south. Early Dynastic 
civilization had moved upstream along the two rivers and has been 
found well established in Mari on the Euphrates'" and at Assur on the 
Tigris. 41 The temple at Brak in the Habur plain 4 * suggests that a simi¬ 
lar expansion had taken place in the Proto-literate period. Up to the 
middle of the second millennium b.c. the political power likewise cen¬ 
tered in the south. I"hcrcfore, the question arises whether the political 
supremacy' of Assyria introduced concepts of rulcrship which were at 
variance w ith those which had existed before. This seems not to have 
been the case. We shall see that the titulary continues to use traditional 
designations and, moreover, that rulcrship developed in the north on 
much the same basis as it did in the south. For Primitive Democracy was 
known in the north and, in fact, survived there for a thousand years 
after it had been superseded in southern Mesopotamia. Just as the as- 
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saubly ( ukktn ) had originally possessed sovereign pow er in rhe com¬ 
munities of the south, so the Assyrian communities knew a council (puh - 
ru) which is named in the oldest Assyrian sources and in those of the 
colonics sent out by Assur to Cappadocia. 41 All these documents date 
from the beginning of the second millennium b.c. Besides the council, 
they name a prince ( rubu ) whose function one would imagine to have 
resembled that of the Vnri in the south. In fact, he bears the same title 
in relation to his city-god, namely,’“governor" (ithakku). 

A change came with the reign of Shamsi-Adad I in the eighteenth 
century b.c. He referred to his predecessors, not as “princes," but as 
“kings.” 44 He also used the title "King of the Universe" (shar kishati), 
which we have met as an equivalent of "King of the Four Quarters." 
At the same time he placed himself in line with the oldest Mesopotamian 
tradition by styling himself "appointee of Enlil.” 

These titles have far-reaching implications. They are not mere imita¬ 
tions of southern usage. They proclaim that the unprecedented position 
which the north occupied under Shamsi-Adad I was not in conflict, but 
in line, with the immemorial traditions of the south. From the earliest 
times Enlil had assigned kingship over "the land" in accordance with 
the decree of the assembly of the gods. The king now served notice that, 
not one of the old cities of the south, but his own city of Assur—which 
lacked all prestige of history or tradition—had been selected by the gods 
to become the seat of sovereignty in Mesopotamia. 

Shamsi-Adad's action can be explained in two ways. He probably 
came from the middle Euphrates region, 41 a district which by Early Dy¬ 
nastic times was included in the domain of southern Mesopotamian cul¬ 
ture; and he may have wanted to shape his authority in accordance with 
the southern traditions with which he was familiar. On the other hand, a 
ease can be made for an ancient connection between Enlil and the city of 
Assur. The Assur temple and its component parts bear Sumerian names 
which resemble those of Enid's sanctuary at Nippur. 4 * Assur’s spouse is 
said to have been Ninlil, 47 the female complement of Enlil; and Tukulti- 
Ninurta I explicitly called Assur "the Assyrian Enlil," or simply "En¬ 
lil." 41 If Enlil was the god originally worshiped at Assur, the title “ap¬ 
pointee of Enlil" would be on a par with “beloved of Tishpak” at Esh- 
nunna and with similar formulas proclaiming the relation between ruler 
and city-god. Hence the alternative with which Shamsi-Adad’s title 
faces us can be formulated also in another way: did Enlil appoint the 
king in his (Enlil’s) function as city-god or in his function as national 
god of Sumer? 

The material favors the latter view. The Early Dynastic remains 
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found at Assur do not mention Enlil, and the similarity of names used in 
the Assur sanctuary to those at Nippur may be due to an Assyrian pol¬ 
icy of justifying pretensions based on newly acquired power by means 
of ancient traditions. In any ease, we cannot doubt that Shamsi-Adad’s 
title had the programmatic significance which we ascribed to it, since 
he also styled himself “King of the Universe.” The occurrence of the 
title “appointee of Enlil” further supports our view. Shamsi-Adad’s 
ambitions were soon destroyed by Hammurabi. But when Eriba- 
Adad finally threw off the suzerainty of Babylonia in the fourteenth 
century b.c., the title was reintroduced; and from then on, until the 
time of Sennacherib, the Assyrian rulers retained it.** Eriba-Adad’s son, 
Assur-uballit I, styled himself “King of the Land of Assur, King of the 
Universe,” as Shamsi-Adad had done. 

Thus the powerful masters of the Late Assyrian empire formulated 
their sovereignty in terms entirely in keeping with Babylonian tradi¬ 
tion. As we have seen, they used the secular titles “King of Assyria” 
and “King of the Universe” as well as the religious titles “Governor of 
Assur” and “Appointee of Enlil.” The convergence of northern and 
southern usage was complete when Tukulti-Ninurta 1 named himself 
“King of the Four Quarters of the World." 

CONCLUSIONS 

The continuity of tradition in the royal titulary throughout the time 
of Mesopotamia’s independence contrasts sharply with the short-lived 
use of the divine determinative. It justifies our treatment of Mesopo¬ 
tamian kingship as a valid concept which was not materially affected by 
historical changes, for the titles of even the latest periods arc intimately 
related to those of early times. It remains for us to determine the nature 
of this concept. We shall afterward (chap. 21) return to the problem of 
the deification of certain kings, which is a collateral phenomenon. In the 
traditional Mesopotamian titulary every trace of deification is absent. 
The titles arc impressive enough, and so arc many Assyrian epithets, 
such as “l-ord of Lords,” “Prince of Princes," “King of Kings."“They 
stress the power of the king, but they never set him apart. They do not 
contain a hint that his nature differs essentially from that of other men. 
The Late Assyrian emperor who struck terror in the hearts of people 
from Egypt to Armenia had more in common with the Sumerian lugal 
who gloried in the subjugation of a neighboring city than with the 
“Living Homs” on the throne of Egypt. 


CHAPTER 17 


THE MAKING OF A KING 

A. THE THEOLOGICAL ASPECT OF KINGSHIP 
TMK CONTRAST or K3VTT AND MESOPOTAMIA 

I n historical times the Mesopotamian, no more than the Egyptian, 
could conceive of an ordered society without a king. Yet he did not 
regard kingship as an essential pan of the order of creation. Accord¬ 
ing to Egyptian views, the universe was the outcome of one single crea¬ 
tive process, and the activity of the creator had found its natural sequel 
in the absolute rule which he exercised over the world he had brought 
forth. Human society under Pharaoh formed pan of the cosmic order 
and repeated its pattern. In fact. Re. the creator, headed the lists of the 
kings of Egypt as the first ruler of the land who had been succeeded by 
other gods until I lorus, perpetually reincarnated in successive Phar¬ 
aohs. had assumed the legacy of Osiris. 

In Mesopotamia the theological aspect of kingship was less impres¬ 
sive; the monarchy was not regarded as the natural system within which 
cosmic and social forces were effective. Kingship had gained universal 
acceptance as a social institution, but nature did not appear to conform 
to a simple scheme of forces co-ordinated by the will of a ruler. 

It is true that Ann and Enlil were habitually styled ‘‘King of the Gods" 
and that words derived from their names (ariutu, enhlutu ) denoted king- 
ship. Yet it is peculiar that there should have been two kings: Anu, the 
aloof heaven, personifying the majesty of kingship, and Enlil, the vio¬ 
lent storm-wind, its executive power. 1 The matter becomes clearer 
when we observe that the texts usually describe the gods, not under the 
absolute authority of these kings, but rather following their guidance. 
'Hie gods made decisions after general discussion, and Anu and Enlil de¬ 
rived their exceptional positions from the fact that they were the leaders 
of the assembly. 

The title "king" has a less strict meaning in Mesopotamia than it has 
in Egypt. We have seen that a "governor" of Lagash might be called 
"king” by his subjects. In the same way, city-gods like Ningirsu of 
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Lagash, who never appear as “kings” among the gods, are constantly 
called so by their liegemen upon earth. Neither among the gods nor 
among men did the title “king" denote the summit of a rigid hierarchical 
pyramid which was acknowledged as the only possible structure of soci¬ 
ety—for the mem or)’ of a kingless period in the past was never lost. 

TIIC ORIGIN OF KINGSHIP AMONG THE GODS 

The Mesopotamian myth of beginnings knew neither single origin 
nor single authority. The primeval chaos contained two elements, sweet 
water and salt water—the male Apsu and the female Tiamat. This cou¬ 
ple brought forth a multitude of gods whose liveliness disturbed the in¬ 
ertia congenial to Chaos. So Chaos rose to destroy its progeny. In this 
conflict the older gods proved inadequate, and a young deity was chosen 
king. After his victory he created the world as W'e know it. 

The violence and confusion depicted in this story are poles apart from 
the serene splendor of the Egyptian creator rising from the primeval 
ocean on the first morning to shape the world he was to rule. In the Mes¬ 
opotamian epic the actual creation forms, not the beginning, but the end 
of the narrative. On the other hand, the Egyptian, who viewed the uni¬ 
verse as an immutable order, could not conceive anything preceding the 
establishment of his static world. For him the act of creation stood truly 
at the beginning. It was said to have occurred amid a stagnancy of water, 
an immeasurable potential of fertility. Nun. At Hermopolis chaos had 
been conceptualized in an Ogdoad of w hich Nun w r as one. But hardly 
anything could be said about these eight gods, since neither action nor 
order was possible before creation. When the Ogdoad is called “the 
waters that made the light,”* w'e must remember that mythopocic 
thought habitually expresses itself in narrative form 1 and that, conse¬ 
quently, such phrases mean no more than that the sun emerged from the 
waters of chaos. The Egyptians, positing an Ogdoad of deities named 
“Darkness,” “the Boundless,” and so forth, merely rendered with the 
concreteness to which mythopocic thought is prone a chaos such as 
Milton conceived: 

.... a dirk 
Illimitable Ocean without bound. 

Without dimension, where length, breadth and height 
And rime and place arc lost.* 

Nothing could occur in this chaos until the miraculous appearance of 
the creator heralded the first act of alj—creation—and the beginning of 
his reign. 

* See above, p. 151. 
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The Egyptian and Mesopotamian views of creation were, thea dia¬ 
metrically opposed. The contrast between them is thrown into relief 
by certain resemblances which are, perforce, of a secondary nature. 
Common to both is the description of the starting-point in negative 
terms. The first lines of the Babylonian Epic read: 

When on high the heavens had not (yet) been named, 

And below die name of firm ground had not (yet) been thought of..... 

And wc read in the pyramid texts: 

When heaven had not yet eomc into existence. 

When men had not yet come into existence. 

When gods had not yet been bom. 

When death had not yet come into existence .... [Pyr. 1466). 

This negative description of creation is by no means confined to the an¬ 
cient Near East. In fact, the most obvious way of introducing an ac¬ 
count of creation is to emphasize the absence of all familiar phenomena. 
In the Sumerian myths we find this purpose served by phrases like “the 
wolf did not snatch away lambs,” or “eye disease did not say, ‘I, Eye- 
disease.’ "* Both sentences mean: this familiar phenomenon did not yet 
exist. Elsewhere this piling-up of negatives shows a more ambitious pur¬ 
pose. In the Rigvcda, for instance, it constitutes an attempt to escape 
from the tendency toward the concrete which characterizes mythopoeic 
thought and to conceive the act of creation without a material sub¬ 
stratum. 1 Egyptian and Mesopotamian thought were never awareof bond¬ 
age to the concrete, and the second similarity between the creation 
myths of the two countries consists precisely in an agreement about the 
nature of the material substratum. It was held to be water. Now the be¬ 
lief that the world emerged from a primeval ocean has been one of those 
most widely held throughout the world, among all kinds of peoples and 
at all periods. The reason is a simple one: the universe is viewed as en¬ 
dowed with life; and the emergence of life, whether of plants or of ani¬ 
mals, is preceded by w ater—be it rain, the Hoods of rivers inundating 
fields, or the outflow' of the amniodc liquid.* 

A third resemblance between the Egyptian and Mesopotamian crea¬ 
tion stories consists in the fact that they reflect certain natural features 
of their respective countries. But it is a mistake to sec in the contrast of 
physiographical conditions the basis of the difference between the 
myths. The Mesopotamians could have built from their material—had 
they been so inclined—a story as serene as that of Atum’s appearance in 
Egypt. In fact, the first section of the Epic of Creation, which reflects 
the Mesopotamian scene, lacks precisely the destructive nihilism, the 
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anxiety, and the violence which dominate the central and major portion 
of the poem. It depicts in mythical terms the curious conditions which 
pres ail even today in the southern part of the country where civilization 
arose.' There, in the lagoons at the head of the Persian Gulf, the waters 
of Euphrates and Tigris mingle with those of the sea and deposit their 
silt. The contrast of land and water is blurred; men, moving in boats, 
pitch their tents on the reeds which grow from the marsh liottom, beat¬ 
ing them down to form a shallow mattress upon the slime. I Icncc Ea, 
the god of water, was originally called Enki, the Lord of Land. And so 
we read in the Epic of Creation that Apsu, sweet water, and Tiamat, 
salt water, were intermingled in the primeval chaos. Next 

Lahmu and LjIurmj appeared, and they were named; 

Increasing through the age*, the)’ grew rail fl. 10-111. 

The names of this, the sccood couple in chaos, have been interpreted as 
meaning "silt."* At the edges of the watery waste, all round the horizon, 
a deposit of mud slowly mounted, forming a great double circle—the 
beginning of earth and sky; the earthly horizon kishar and the heavenly 
horizon anshar. 

Anahar and Kishar (then) were formed, surpassing them; 

They lived for many days, adding year unto year. 

Their ion was Anu, equal to his fathers [I, 12-14). 

With Anu we have reached the head of the Mesopotamian pantheon, 
but not yet creation. Before the extant universe could be said to exist, 
it was necessary that the solid disks formed by a continuing process of 
deposition out of the silt circles, Kishar and Anshar, should be separated. 
This separation was the act of creation, and it was originally ascribed 
to Enlil, the storm-wind.* Again we observe a parallel with Egypt, 
where Shu, the god of air, was said to have lifted the sky from the 
earth. But we do not know the details of this myth in Mesopotamia; 1 ' 
in the extant version Marduk has displaced Enlil. And Marduk made 
the sky and the earth from the two halves of Tiamat’s body. It is un¬ 
likely that the older story gave a more peaceful account of creation, for 
Enlil was the god of the storm, and the Mesopotamian myths impart to 
the gods characters which, for all their plausibility, express the nature 
of the peculiar element in which the god is manifest. Enlil, consequently, 
appears as moody, impulsive, and passionate. 11 We must, however, dis¬ 
count this version of the epic and consider the one which is preserved 
and in which Marduk is the creator. This last term has, of course, to be 
taken in a somewhat restricted sense. For we have seen that all the gods 
and much else existed and that many events had taken place before 
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Marduk created heaven and earth. The Mesopotamians saw the world 
in perpetual flux, and even the creation of the existing universe was 
not an absolute beginning. Creation was but an episode in a larger 
story which was known as far back as the joint existence of Apsu and 
Tiamat. 

The battles of the gods against Chaos moved from a promising start 
to a crisis which forced them to subordinate themselves to a king. The 
first threat of Tiamat and Apsu was countered by the destruction of the 
latter when Ea “cast a spell upon the waters." (Note that the victor was 
not a king but a magician.) The reaction of Chaos was terrifying. Its 
powers gathered (using the forms of Primitive Democracy), and pro¬ 
lific Tiamat spawned a numerous brood of monsters to strengthen their 
ranks: 

Angry, scheming, restless day and night, 

they arc bent on fighting, rage and prowl like lions. 

Gathered in conned, they plan the attack. 

Mother Hubur—creator of all forms— 

adds irresistible weapons, has borne monster serpents, 

sharp toothed, with fang unsparing; 

has tilled their bodies with poison for blood. 

Fierce dragons she has draped with terror, 

crowned with flame and made like gods, 

so that whoever looks upon them shall perish with fear, 

and they, with bodies raised, will not turn back their breast. 11 

The gods stood aghast. Even Anu, the embodiment of authority, was 
helpless 

.... when Anu approached and taw the mood of Tiamat 
He could nor stand before her and turned back. 

He went in terror.'* 

YVe have now reached the crisis of the conflict. Note that the story has 
so far proceeded without assigning any significance whatsoever to the 
concept of kingship. Only at this point in the emergency was Marduk 
asked to take charge. He accepted on the conditions which we have dis¬ 
cussed.* Consequently, the gods imparted their collective power to 
their elected king, and after due preparations the battle was joined: 

The Lord raised up the flood storm, his mighty weapon. 

He mounted the chariot, the irresistible, terrifying cy¬ 
clone. 

For his clothing he wore armor that inspires fright; 

His head was covered with frightening radiance. 

The Lord set out and pressed toward her. 

Toward the place of raging Tiamat he set his face. 

• bee above, p. 330. 
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He held between his lips a talisman!?) of red clay; 

An herb to destroy the poison he grasped in hi* hand. 

Then they crowded around him, the gods crowded around 
him; 

The gods, hi* fathers, crowded around him. the gods 
crowded around him!* 4 

These excited phrases introduce the description of Marduk’s victory. 
His election was justified, and his kingship was made permanent while 
the gods intoned a magnificat proclaiming his fifty names. 

Since our copy of the Epic of Creation was written in Late Assyrian 
times, it shows that throughout Mesopotamian history the kingship of 
the gods was believed to have originated, not as a natural concomitant 
of an orderly society, but as the product of confusion and anxiety. This 
genesis of kingship among the gods followed the pattern of its inception 
among men. The same rule holds good in Egypt, where the origin of 
kingship was made to coincide with that of the universe because person¬ 
al rule had existed in Africa since time immemorial. 

However, the ruler of the Mesopotamian gods differed from the hu¬ 
man ruler in one respect: in the ideal world of the gods the limitations of 
kingship were maintained. It is true that the Epic of Creation ends in a 
glorification of Marduk, but this is understandable, since the text was 
recited annually in the Marduk temple in Babylon. Other gods, too, 
were hymned as mighty rulers in their ow r n shrines by their devotees. 
Yet it is significant that the very phrases in which the gods proclaim their 
submission to Marduk (words which might mutatis mutandis have 
been spoken in many an early assembly of the city-states) exalt the 
power of his “word” or judgment in their deliberations: 

Thou, O Marduk, an our champion. 

We gave thee kingship, power over all things. 

Take thy scat in the council; may thy word prevail. 

May thy weapon not yield, nay it smite thy foes. 

Grant breath of life to lord(s) who put (their) trust in 
thee. 

But if a god embraces evil, shed his life.** 

In the Mesopotamian view the assembly of the gods remained the Jams 
et origo of divine decrees. In a text dealing with the destruction of Ur, 
it is said to have decided the ruin of the leading city of the land; in the 
“Song of Ishtar and Saltu," 1 * it is credited with having curbed lshtar’s 
warlike propensities; at every New Year’s festival, at the critical turn 
of the seasons, it was thought to decide what would be the destiny of 
mankind.* Two thousand years after it had been superseded by mon- 

•See below, pp. 311-IJ. 
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archy in human society, Primitive Democracy was believed to sur¬ 
vive among the gods. 

THE ORIGIN OF X1NGSHJP UPON EARTH 

The origin of kingship among men was also bound to be a subject of 
speculation in Mesopotamia, and it is evident that the secular and his¬ 
torical explanations which we have given in the preceding chapter would 
have been meaningless to people who regarded human destiny as the 
outcome of divine decrees. The Mesopotamians asserted that in the 
earliest times, and again after the Flood, “kingship had descended from 
heaven.” This remarkable formula combines the awareness that king- 
ship had not always existed with the fact that it represented the only 
known form of government in historical times. Moreover, the phrase 
indicated that the office, and not the office-holder, was of superhuman 
origin. The majesty of kingship, the awe and sanctity of him who sym¬ 
bolized the community and represented it before the gods, was acknowl¬ 
edged as it was in Fgypt. But while the Egyptians saw Pharaoh as a god, 
the Mesopotamians viewed their king as a mortal endowed with a di¬ 
vine burden. “Kingship descended from heaven," 11 as if it were some¬ 
thing tangible. In fact, another text, placing kingship in exact parallel¬ 
ism with the insignia of royalty, suggests that it was somehow inherent 
in crown, tiara, and staff: 

They (the gods) had not yet set up a king for the becloud¬ 
ed people 

No headband and crown had (yet) been fastened .... 

No scepter had (yet) been studded with lapis lazuli .... 

Scepter, crown, headband and staff 

Were (still) placed before Anu in heaven 

So that there was no counseling of its (i.c., kingship’s) 
people. 

(Then) kingship descended from heaven.'* 

The first line of the quotation intimates that the people were lost, 
lacking all direction, moving, as it were, in a fog. because there was no 
king. But the specific power of kingship existed from the first; it was 
immanent in the royal insignia, and these were in heaven, before Anu, 
the god who personified authority and from whom, therefore, all order 
ultimately emanated. When kingship had been brought down to earth, 
Enlil and Inanna sought “a shepherd of the people,” but there “was no 
king in the land. Kingship (descended from heaven) and Enlil bethought 
himself (to institute a king.)"'* In these early texts the basic conception 
of kingship in Mesopotamia is clearly expressed: Royalty was some- 
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thing nor of human origin but added to society by the gods; the king 
was a mortal made to carry a superhuman charge which the gods could 
remove at any time, to bestow' it upon another. 

THl CHOtCt or THE COOS 

We do not know by what means the gods conveyed whom they had 
chosen for the throne. Omens, dreams, and the pragmatic proof of suc¬ 
cess were accepted at different times as indications of their choice. The 
texts use many different phrases instead of describing a formal ritual of 
divine election as is often thought.*® They name gods with whom the 
new ruler stood in a particularly close relationship, and these are de¬ 
scribed as concurring explicitly with the choice of the assembly by some 
gracious act. For instance, Eannatum, an Early Dynastic ruler of La- 
gash, called himself one “whose name was called to mind by Knlil; en¬ 
dowed with strength by Ningirsu; envisaged by Nanshc in (her) heart; 
truly and rightly suckled by Ninhursaga;® named by lnanna.”“ But 
on another brick of the same Eannatum these actions arc divided some¬ 
what differently among the various deities. He is a ruler “endowed 
with strength by Enlil; truly and rightly suckled by Ninhursaga; whose 
name was called to mind by Ningirsu; envisaged by Nanshe in (her) 
heart."** Gudea calls himself: 

Shepherd cnvmgcd by Ningirsu in (his) heart, steadfastly regarded by Nanshe; en¬ 
dowed with strength by Nindar; the man dc*cribcd(?) by Baba; child borne by Garam- 
dug; endowed with dignity and the sublime scepter by Ig-alima; well provided with the 
breath of life by Dunshagar; he whom Ningiszida his god has made to appear in the as¬ 
sembly with (proudly) raised head.** 

The later texts continue to use similar expressions, but they also intro¬ 
duce others.* 4 The king w'as, as before, said to have been singled out by 
a god’s glance: “When Shamash .... with radiant face had joyfully 
looked upon me — me, his favorite shepherd, Hammurabi.’’* Or in a 
text of Shalmaneser III of Assyria: “When the great lord Assur, in the 
steadfastness of his heart, had singled me out by his dazzling gaze.”* 
Or in l-sarhaddon’s phrase: “In the gladness of their hearts the gods, 
lifting their eyes to me, had chosen me to be truly and rightly king.’’** 

Sometimes the king is said to have been predestined to rule,** and one 
meets phrases which recall the Egyptian view of kingship but which 
sound almost like mockery when applied to rulers so harassed by fear 
of the gods’ changing favor. Assurbampal stated of himself: “Assur and 
Sin have pronounced (my) name for rulership since time immemorial.”** 

• Sec below, pp. 299-101. 
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And Nabonidus said that “Sin and Ningal determined that he should rule 
when he was still in his mother’s womb.”’ 0 Other rulers emphasize the 
discrepancy between their status in youth and the position which they 
ultimately occupied and which could, therefore, be explained only as a 
result of divine election. This was no doubt che purpose of the "birth 
legend of Sargon of Akkad,” who is described as the son of a priestess, 
set out in a reed basket and found and brought up by a gardener.* 1 A 
similar tendency underlies the following verses which Assumasirpal II 
addressed to lshtar: 

1 was bom amid mountains which rvo one knew 

I did noc recognize thy might and did not pray to thee. 

The Assyrians did not know of thy godhead and did not 
pray to thee. 

But thou, O lshtar, fearsome mistress of the gods. 

Thou didst single me our w ith the glance of thine eyes; 
thou didst desire to see me rule. 

Thou didst take me from among the mountains. 

Thou didst call me to be a shepherd of men. 

Thou didst grant me the scepter of justice. 13 

Sargon was nor of royal descent, bur Assumasirpal II was the son of 
King Shamsi-Adad IV. We could desire no clearer proof that even in 
Late Assyrian times divine election and not descent was regarded as the 
source of the kingjs authority. 

The reasons which prompted the gods’ choice are sometimes indi¬ 
cated, and the)' arc quite surprising; they betray a concern with the wel¬ 
fare of the people for which the theological tenets we arc considering do 
not provide a basis. For man was specifically created as the servant of 
the god* and did not, therefore, have a claim to their sympathy. But 
the gods mercifully desired that their people should enjoy just rule; in 
other words, if the living faith of the Mesopotamians comprised a feel¬ 
ing of utter dependence upon the gods, it also sustained the conviction 
that the gods had decreed justice as the foundation of society. In the text 
of Assumasirpal II, lshtar equips the king with the “scepter of justice." 
Hammurabi is more explicit. I Ic declares to be called by Anu and 
Marduk “to make justice appear in the land, to destroy the evil and the 
sinful, to prevent the strong from oppressing the weak.”*' The same 
motivation appears in late texts, last of all in an inscription of the very 
ruler who ended the independence of Mesopotamia while modeling his 
kingship on Mesopotamian prototypes. Cyrus, the Persian, said; “(Mar¬ 
duk) reviewed the totality of the lands, and having seen them, he 
searched for a just king, a king after his own heart, whom he could 

•See below, p. H2. 
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guide by the hand. He pronounced his name ‘Cyrus of Anshan’ and he 
signified his name for kingship over all.”** 

KINGSHIP or THE CITY AND KINGSHIP OP THE LAND 

The gods might call a man to rule over a city or to rule over the land. 
Early rulers, as we have seen, were not concerned with “kingship over 
all" nor yet with kingship over the land, but with rulership over a city. 
An early text reflects the original division of the country among many 
city-states by describing how kingship, when it had been created, was 
assigned to several cities at once.** But in historical times a much more 
complex situation prevailed. Rulership over the country’ had become an 
ideal which men attempted to realize even though the central govern¬ 
ment had for the time being succumbed to the centrifugal force of par¬ 
ticularism. Often it would be impossible to know to what type of do¬ 
minion the gods had called the man of their choice, for rulership over the 
land was always an extension of rulership over a city. Every local ruler 
might aspire to hegemony, and his relation with the world of the gods 
did not differ from that of an overlord of the whole of Mesopotamia. 
Let us consider these two relationships. 

As one would expect, the call to rulership over a city issued from the 
city-god. M He acted, however, in agreement with the divine assembly. 
A text of Gudea gives us a clear impression of the hierarchical relation¬ 
ship of city-ruler, city-god, and the pantheon at large. Enlil, the leader of 
the divine assembly, initiated the execution of his decree by instructing 
Ningirsu to withhold the annual rise of the Tigris at Lagash as a sign to 
the inhabitants that something was required of them. Ningirsu did this, 
and he furthermore ordered his temple Eninnu to “manifest its powers" 
in a manner we cannot reconstruct—perhaps by omens: 

On a day when desrinies were being determined in heaven 
and upon earth, 

Lagash held her head high in pride of her great powers. 

Enhl looked deliberately upon Lord Ningirsu: 

“Let the proper occurrences fail to take place in our city! 

Let the ‘heart’ fail to overflow! 

Let the 'heart of Enlil* fail to overflow! 

Let the 'heart' fail to overflow! 

Let the high flood, filled with brilliance and awcsonicncss. 

Let the good waters not be brought down in the ‘heart of 
Enlil,’ that is (to lay) in the Tigris!" 

To the house (temple) its owner (Ningirsu) called out. 

And (the temple) Eninnu began manifesting its powers in 
heaven and on earth. 

The governor—being a man of understanding—took notice.* 7 
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A similar hierarchical order was acknowledged in an older inscrip¬ 
tion of Lagash in which Entemena gives the history of a boundary dis¬ 
pute between Lagash and the neighboring city of Umma. Enlil was said 
to have determined the boundary between the estates of the respective 
city-gods, Ningirsu and Shara. On the human plane this decision was 
given effect by Mesilim, the king of Kish, probably the most powerful 
ruler in the land at that time. 

Enlil, the king of all countries, the father of the gods, established the boundary for 
both Ningirsu and Shara by his unalterable command. And Mesilim, King of Kish, 
measured the fields and set up a stela in that place at the command of his god Sataran. 

Ush, Governor of Umma, repeatedly transgressed the agreemenr. He tore out that 
stela and moved it into the plain of Lagash. 

The warrior of Enlil, Ningirsu, at his (Enid's) just command, did battle with Umma. 
At Enid's command he clapped (his) shuihktllu net down on ir(s people) and lined up 
their burial mounds in the plain at that place.*' 

Note that Enlil did not address himself to Mesilim directly bur that the 
king’s personal god transmitted the order. Our text goes on to re¬ 
late that a later ruler of Umma had not respected the boundary'; Ente¬ 
mena had defeated him and now represented his victory as an achieve¬ 
ment of the god of Lagash. This obviously leaves unsolved the thorny 
problem of the god of Umma’s part in the course of events; another 
text frankly admits that the ruler of Umma acted “by command of his 
god.”” 

Thus the conflicts between city-states were viewed as conflicts be¬ 
tween their divine owners. The human victor could speak with a cer¬ 
tain complacency of the justice of his cause, as Entemena did. The loser 
faced an insolvable moral problem if he was convinced of being without 
guilt. Such was the case with Urukagina of Lagash when he was con¬ 
quered by Lugalzaggcsi of Umma and Erech: 

The man of Umma, after he destroyed Lagash, committing a crime against Ningirsu 
—the hand which he laid upon it (Lagash) shall wither! There was no crime on the 
part of Urukagina, King of Girsu (in Lagash). 

Let that enme be on the head of Nidaba, the (personal) goddess of Lugalzaggcsi, 
the Governor of Umma. 44 

The men of Lagash felt that the causes of the calamity which had over¬ 
taken them transcended human relationships. The conviction that rulers, 
as well as ordinary men, were tools in the hands of the gods allowed 
them, if not to explain, then at least to express their helplessness and 
perplexity. 

When rulcrship over t(ie land as a whole had become well established, 
a new theological concept was introduced. For now an explanation was 
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needed, nor merely of the occasional success of individual rulers, but of 
the centuries of predominance which cities such as Akkad, Ur, or 
Babylon enjoyed. The assembly of the gods was credited with assigning 
temporary' rule of the land to one city after another. The earliest em¬ 
bodiment of this view is probably the Sumerian king list," which was 
drawn up when the Dynasty of Akkad had definitely established ruler- 
ship over the whole land. The list combined the older historical tradi¬ 
tions of the separate city-states and expressed its new concept in an oki 
form when it opened with the statement: “When kingship was lowered 
from heaven, die kingship was in Eridu.” or when it summarized the 
First Dynasty' of Ur: “four kings reigned its 177 years," or when it 
continued: “Ur was smitten with weapons; its kingship was carried to 
Awan."” 

But if one city profited as a result of the divine decree which gave it 
the leadership of the land, another city suffered eclipse, and its inhabit¬ 
ants were no more able to account for their misfortune than the sub¬ 
jects of Urukagina of Lagash had been. There was no reason why they 
should explain it as a result of their own shortcomings rather than of de¬ 
cisions which altogether transcended the sphere of man in their motiva¬ 
tion ** Yet they felt the need to account for the inctfcctualncss of their 
city-god on whom they had relied for help and whose estate was now 
ravaged. Conflicts between gods could be postulated to explain wars be¬ 
tween city-states, even though man could not presume to explain how 
the gixls could transgress a decree of Enlil. But changes in the rulcrship 
of the land could not be due to conflicts between individual gods, since 
these changes were approved by unanimous decision at the highest level 
in the divine assembly. Man imagined, however, that the deliberations of 
the assembly sometimes reached a dramatic tension which induced in¬ 
dividual gods to concur with actions to which they objected at heart. A 
text dealing with the destruction of Ur describes how Nanna (Sin), the 
city-god. joined in the unanimous pronouncement of the gods: “Let it 
be!” When the city was in ruins, he bitterly regretted that action. But 
the decree could not be annulled: 

Enlil ansucrcJ his son Sin concerning it: 

The deserted city, with throbbing heart, weeps binerly; 

Sobbing thou passes! the day in it. 

(But), Nanna, through thy own submission thou didir ac¬ 
cept the "Let it be!" 

By the verdict, by the word (of) the assembly of the gods. 

By command of Ami and Enlil .... 

Was the kingship of Ur .... earned away. 
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Since olden days when the country was founded 
Have the terms of kingship been constantly changed; 

As for its (Ur’s) kingship, it* term has now been changed 
for a different term. 44 

B. THE ACCESSION 

The Mesopotamian king derived his authority from divine election, 
but we do not know how the choice oFthe gods was recognized. We do 
know that in Assyrian times the death of a king more often than not 
called forth several pretenders to the throne who did not even require 
the qualification of royal descent. The most that could be said for it was 
this: the gods in assigning hegemony to a particular city—to start under 
a king whom they chose and to last through sev eral generations—might 
be credited with the intention of appointing that king's descendants to 
succeed him. The argument was not conclusive, and its weakness is 
proved by the disturbances that occurred at the beginning of almost ev¬ 
ery new reign. Once more the contrast with Egypt is illuminating; 
there the indexible rule of an established order became operative at the 
death of Pharaoh and supplied the country’ with its next king. In Meso¬ 
potamia each succession was essentially an ad hoc solution. 

The Late Assyrian kings attempted to smooth the transition from their 
reigns to those of their successors by an equivalent of the Egyptian in¬ 
stitution of coregency.* In Assyria the king inquired of the gods 
whether they desired one of his sons to succeed him ; 44 and if they an¬ 
swered favorably, the heir apparent was installed. The crown prince 
was not always the eldest son, and the solemn oath of allegiance sworn 
at his investiture did not prevent his brothers from contesting the suc¬ 
cession at their father’s death. But officially the problem of the succes¬ 
sion was solved once a prince had been inducted in the “House of Suc¬ 
cession" or “Palace of the Crown Prince," 4 * hence Assurbanipal adored 
the Ishtars, saying: “From the House of Succession (they) have magni¬ 
fied my kingship .” 47 Esarhaddon’s account of his installation as crown 
prince is characteristic: 

I was the younger brother of my adult brothers. (Yet) my father who begat me «- 
altcd me in the assembly of my brothers at the command of Assur, Shamash. Marduk, 
Ncbo, Ishtar of Nineveh, and Ishtar of Arbcla, saying: “This one is my successor.” He 
questioned Shamash and Adad through oracles. They replied to him in the affirmative: 
“It is he who should be thy successor." Honoring this important pronouncement, he 
called together the people of Assyria, great and small, as well as my brothers bom in 
the paternal house. Before the gods Assur, Sin, Shamash, Ncbo, Marduk, the gods of 


See above, pp. 101-2. 
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Assyria, the gods who inhabit Heaven and Earth, he made them swear to respect rny 
primacy. In the month of Nisan, on a propitious day, according to the august will of the 
gods, I entered gladly in the House of Succession, the awesome place of royal destinies. 41 

In the House of Succession rhe crown prince was initiated in the craft 
of kingship. He took an active part in the government, representing the 
king in official celebrations, carrying out special missions, and super¬ 
vising religious festivals. He was therefore in the best possible posi¬ 
tion to take over when the king died. 

It should be emphasized that in Mesopotamia the funeral rites of a 
king were in no way connected with his successor’s accession. The rea¬ 
son is that the relationship between the two had little theological signifi¬ 
cance. In Egypt kingship involved two generations/ and the burial and 
transfiguration of Osiris were part of the celebrations at the succession 
of Horus. In Mesopotamia the king arranged for the funeral ofhis prede¬ 
cessor as a simple act of piety. A Late Assyrian account of a royal fu¬ 
neral—the only account that has come down to us—describes how the 
body was lying in state, decked out with the regalia and surrounded with 
the various objects which were to be interred with it: 

(In the) tomb, place of mystery, 
on the Royal Esplanade, 

I made him goodly rest. 

The sarcophagus, the groove for its cover, 44 
1 sealed its opening with solid bronze, 

I established irs spell (against robbers and demons) 

Equipment of gold and silver 
fitting for a tomb 

(and) the royal insignia which he (my father) loves 
1 exhibited in the light of the sun. 

I put all this in the tomb, 
with my father who begot me. 

I offered sacrifice 

to the divine rulers, the Anunnaki, 

and to the gods who inhabit the earth. 

The channels complain 
and the watercourses respond. 

Of trees and fruit 
the face is darkened. 

The orchards weep 

and what was green. M 

The last lines suggest that nature, too, mourned, and we know from 
other texts that the people gathered to bewail their late ruler. 41 But no- 
• See above, pp. H-Jf. 
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where is there any suggestion that these rites were related to the cere¬ 
monies of the accession. 

The accession of the new king was formally scaled by the ritual of 
coronation. To view such solemnities as purely symbolical distorts the 
significance which they had for the ancients” For them the first con¬ 
tact between the new ruler and the royal insignia was but the outward 
sign of a union in which the unchanging powers of kingship took pos¬ 
session of his person and made him fit to rule. Because the insignia of 
kingship were charged with these powers, they were divine. The primi¬ 
tive awareness of a confrontation with power brings with it an imputing 
of personality .** Consequently, the inanimate object in or through 
which power becomes manifest is perceived as a god. We remember that 
in Egypt at the coronation the throne which made a prince king became 
the mother-goddess Isis.* The crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt were 
also goddesses and the “mothers” of the king. A Sumerian text* 4 similar¬ 
ly treats the royal insignia as goddesses, “Lady of the Crown” and 
“Lady of the Scepter." 

The king received the insignia in the temple of the city-god who dis¬ 
posed of kingship during the period for which the assembly had decreed 
the ascendancy of the city in the land. While in the mythical time be¬ 
fore “kingship descended from heaven, scepter, crown, tiara, and staff 
urre placed before Anu in heaven,” the proper place for the insignia 
after the introduction of kingship was the temple of the city-god. The 
Sumerian text which describes a coronation in Ercch states that the 
“Lady of the Scepter” and the “Lady of the Crown” stood on a “throne 
dais.” An Assyrian text which we shall quote presently describes their 
supports as “seats.” Such seats are commonly depicted supporting 
symbols of the gods, and notably the crowns of Anu and Enlil (Fig. 44, 
upper left-hand comer). In shape the “scats" resemble altars. 

We shall now quote first the description of the coronation ritual in 
Erech. The ceremony took place in Eanna, the temple of Ishtar (In- 
anna), the mistress of Erech: 

He (the ruler) entered into Eanna. 

He drew near the resplendent throne dais. 

He placed the bright scepter in his hand. 

He drew near the throne dais of Nin-men-na 
(“Lady of the Crown”) 

He fastened the golden crown upon his head. 


•See jImivc. p. 43. 
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He drew near to the throne dais of Nin-PA 
(“Lady of the Scepter") 

Nidm, fit for heaven and earth. .... 

After «he had discarded his “name (of) 
smallness," 

She did not call his bur-vi name 
But called his “name (ol) rulership.” 

Though the expression "bt/r-gi name” remains unexplained, the trans¬ 
lator suggests that the last phrases describe a change of the ruler's name 
during die coronation. This supposition has much in its favor. One of 
the phrases in which divine election is described claims that a god has 
“pronounced the name” of the chosen ruler. That formula may well 
mean, pregnantly, that the god proclaimed the throne name by which 
his favorite was henceforth to be known.* 

In Egypt, where the king was bom to the purple, the throne name, 
together with the rest of the titular)*, could be made known throughout 
the country immediately upon his acccssion.f In Mesopotamia the new 
name was given at the coronation when the choice of the gods became 
effective in the world of men. The “name of smallness” is presumably 
the name which the new ruler bore before his accession, and this inter¬ 
pretation finds support in the fact that the Sumerian word for “king,” 
lugtil, means "great man.” 

The Assyrian description of a coronation 44 does not mention change 
of name; otherwise the ritual resembles those of earlier times. The king 
went to the temple of the god Assur, where the royal insignia rested 
upon “seats.” (It is interesting that the Assyrian kings were crowned, 
not in Calah or Nineveh, the capitals of the empire, but in the ancient 
city of Assur from which the empire took its rise.) The king on his port¬ 
able throne was carried to the temple on the shoulders of men, while a 
priest going in front beat a drum and called out: “Assur is king! Assur 
is king!” This phrase emphasized that the new ruler—as yet uncrowned, 
and hence not “king” in the fullest sense of the word—was on his way 
to the god who was the depositary of kingship in Assyria.* 4 The king 
entered the temple, kissed the ground, burned incense, and mounted the 
high platform at the end of the sanctuary where the statue of the god 
stood. There he touched the ground with his forehead and deposited his 
gifts; a gold bowl w*ith costly oil, a tntna of silver, and an embroidered 
robe. He then arranged Assur’s offering-table while priests set those of 
the other gods. Next followed the last preparations for the coronation. 


See above, p. 2SI. 


f See above, p. 10). 
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The text is damaged here, but it seems likely that the king was anointed 
with the oil brought in the gold bowl. The account then continues: "The 
crown of Assur and the weapons of Ninlil (Assur’s spouse) are 
brought,” and they were put on "seats” at the foot of the platform be¬ 
fore the god. However, the central ceremony of the coronation is pre¬ 
served in one text. The priest carried crown and scepter, still on the felt 
cushions which supported them when lying on their "scats,” and brought 
them to the king. Then, while crowning the king, he said: 

The diadem of thy head—may Assur and Ninlil, the lords of thy 
diadem, put it upon thee for a hundred years. 

Thy foot in Ekur (the Assur temple) and thy hands stretched 
towards Assur, thy god—may they be favored. 

Before Assur, thy god, may thy priesthood and the priesthood 
of thy sons find favor. 

With tny straight scepter make thy land wide. 

May Assur grant thee quick satisfaction, justice, and peace.” 

After the priest had spoken, the great dignitaries present at the cere¬ 
mony pronounced prayers; and, upon the return of the procession to the 
palace, they gathered before the throne to do homage to the king. They 
presented gifts, deposited their badges and other insignia of office before 
him. and placed themselves in an irregular fashion, avoiding the order of 
precedence of the ranks they had just relinquished. It is clear that this 
usage was intended to allow the new ruler to choose his advisers to his 
own liking; but in Assyrian practice changes in the administration must 
have been made in an earlier or a later phase of the new reign, for the 
ritual of the coronation states simply: “The king then says: ‘Everyone 
resumes his office.’ The dignitaries rake up their badges and their order 
of precedence.” 

We cannot but be struck by the simplicity and sobriety of this As¬ 
syrian ritual, especially if we remember the tone of its Egyptian coun¬ 
terpart. The very odor which characterized the gods emanated from 
Pharaoh when the feathers were bound upon his forehead, and the god¬ 
desses of the crowns were reborn in the union with his divine person.* 
It may be an accident that \vc have no Mesopotamian equivalents of the 
song which celebrated Pharaoh’s accession, for in Mesopotamia, too, 
the opening of the new reign must have been an occasion of rejoicing, 
if only because man greets ever)' new beginning with new hope. But 
for the ruler and those near him sobriety was the appropriate mood. 
The gods, in choosing the king, had given him signal proof of their 
favor; but the task which he now faced was hazardous in the extreme. 

•See above, pp, 107-8 and IJI-J2. 
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The coronation, though it made him capable of ruling, did not diminish 
the gulf which separated him from the gods. Great as his power was rel¬ 
ative to that of his people, he remained subject to the inadequacies of 
man in relation to nature. Nature was the realm of the gods, and the 
Assy nan king stood outside it, a servant of its masters, while Pharaoh 
was himself one of these. In Egypt, Hatshepsut could say—referring to 
moat, the “truth” or ruling principle of cosmic order— 

I have made bright Truth which the god lovei. 

I eat of its brightness. I am a likeness front his limbs, 
one with him. 

But the Mesopotamian king was not conscious of such superhuman re¬ 
sources within him. When confronted with one of those disquieting 
portents which were never absent for long and which were so hard to 
interpret, he could only pray: 

In the evil eclipse of die moon w hich took place in the month 
of Kialimu, on the tenth day; 
in the evil of the powers, of the signs, evil and not good, 
which are in my palace and my country, 

I fear, 1 tremble, and I am cast down in fear! 

.... At tby exalted command 

let me live, let me be perfect and let me behold thy divinity! 

Whenever I plan, let me succeed! 

Cause truth to dwell in my mouth!** 

Pharaoh’s acts were divine revelations, acclaimed by the people and in¬ 
spired, admired, and supported by the other gods. But the Mesopota¬ 
mian king was obliged to grope his way through omens and oracles. It 
was with full knowledge of the burden which royalty imposed upon the 
new king that the priest prayed at the height of the coronation cere¬ 
mony. “May Assur gram thee quick satisfaction, justice, and peace!" 
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CHAPTER 18 


GOVERNMENT 

A. ADMINISTRATION OF THE REALM 

S ince the administrative functions of the Mesopotamian kings have 
been studied fully, we shall recall only the most important of 
them. Our sources of information are collections of laws and other 
official documents, as well as part of the correspondence of Hammurabi 
and other kings of his dynasty and of the Late Assyrian Empire. In the 
Babylonian letters the king appears as a remarkably informal executive 
"in active control of even subordinate officials stationed in distant cities 
of his empire .... we .... see him investigating quite trivial com¬ 
plaints and disputes among the humbler classes of his subjects, and often 
sending back a case for retrial or for further report.” 1 

The king's decision was sought in connection with all events of importance, and he 
supervised energetically the carrying-out of his orders. Many lawsuits were settled by 
his decisions: the relevant documents were traced in the palace archives or transnitted 
to the court, and the parties (or, in general, the culprits) were summoned to Babylon 
and brought there under escort to be judged. Taxes were energetically collected, if 
postponement of payment was granted until after the harvest, reminders were sent our 
at the proper time. Rents were collected. The large herds of the royal domains, the 
sheep-shearing, and so on were kept under supervision. Arrangements were made for 
delivery of wood from the marshes in the South. Ships were fomished for transport. 
The armies of the serfs were striedy controlled, but care was taken that nobody was 
pressed inro service who was not obliged to render it by his social status; and the spe¬ 
cif c rights of the different social classes, such as the merchants, were carefully guarded. 
Arremprs by local assemblies, elders, or judges to annul land rights were cheeked. 
Strong action was taken against bribery. Besides all this there was the never-aiding 
care for the maintenance and extension of the canals .... and for the intcrcalatkxi and 
other measures required for the cult.* 

The letters of the Late Assyrian kings show a similar concern with the 
details of government in all its aspects. 

B. INTERPRETATION OF THE SUPERHUMAN 

It would be a mistake to consider the Mesopotamian king as merely 
an administrator. His office combined personal power and servitude in a 
curious manner. This is strikingly documented by letters which certain 
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Assyrian kings addressed to the god Assur and in which they reported 
to him—as a vassal to his overlord—the course of their military cam¬ 
paigns.* 

The king’s duties were threefold: the interpretation of the will of the 
gods; the representation of his people before the gods; and the admin¬ 
istration of the realm. This division is somewhat artificial, for the king, 
as representative of the people, interpreted the will of the gods. And his 
administrative acts were based on his interpretations. To some extent 
the three aspects of royalty arc present w herever a king rules under 
divine sanction, but the manner of their combination and the weight at¬ 
tached to each distinguishes kingship from one country to another. 

The relative importance of the three functions may change somewhat 
in the course of tune even in the same country. In the documents from 
the Dynasty of Akkad and the First Dynasty of Babylon, the religious 
functions of the king are much less in evidence than in those from I .ate 
Assyrian times when the ruler styled himself un%u or “priest.” as he 
had done in the Early Dynastic period. 4 But at all times the king stood 
at the head of the clergy and appointed the high priest.* Naturally, the 
gods were consulted before the appointment was made. A text in which 
Nabonidus of Babylon describes the installation of his daughter as I ligh 
Priestess of Nanna (the moon-god) at Ur insists on the king's methodi¬ 
cal piety:* Nanna had provided an omen by darkening his heavenly 
body, the moon, on the thirteenth day of the month Elu!; and this was 
interpreted as a sign that a “divine bride," a high priestess, had to be in¬ 
stalled. *‘l, Nabonidus. the shepherd w’ho fears his (the god’s) divinity, 
honored his command and obeyed (it)." The king then relates how 
strongly he was affected by the demand for a divine bride. He visited 
the sanctuaries of Shamash and Adad, the “lords of Oracles.” and asked 
them to confirm his interpretation: “I repeated it, and I inspected the 
portent, and they gave me a more favorable oracle than before." Nab¬ 
onidus then suggested various members of his family, but each was re¬ 
jected until he proposed his daughter. And she proved acceptable to die 
god. 

This text illustrates two of the methods by which the gods could com¬ 
municate with their servant the king. They could send signs: Nahonidus 
observed that the moon was darkened on a certain day; Godea noticed 
that the Tigris failed to rise at Lagash. They could also answer ques¬ 
tions by means of oracles. Dreams were a third method of communica¬ 
tion. But neither portents nor oracles nor significant dreams were viewed 
as miraculous interruptions of a natural—-and therefore meaningless— 
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course of events. Our concepts of the "natural’* and of "natural law” 
did not exist; the life of nature was the life of the gods and hence foil of 
significance; the movements of the constellations and the planets, 
changes in the weather, the behavior of animals—in short, all normal and 
recurring phenomena—involved divine activities and betokened divine 
intentions no less than extraordinary occurrences like eclipses, earth¬ 
quakes, or plagues. 

Although the king was charged with interpreting the will of the gods, 
he was not supposed passively to await their communication. Ever, sig¬ 
nificant dreams were more likely to come to him w hen he took the initi¬ 
ative to go and sleep in a temple. His duty was perpetual observance. In 
Assyrian times this duty was delegated to a large body of priest* and 
soothsayers who sent daily reports to their royal master. YVc shall 
quote some examples of these: 

To the king my lord, your servant Balasi: Greetings to the king my lord. May Nabu 
and Marduk bless the king my lord. 

As to what the king wrote, “Something is happening in the skies: have you noticed?" 
—As far as I am concerned, my eyes are fixed. I say “What phenomenon have I failed 
to see (or) failed to report to the king? Have 1 failed to observ e something that docs 
not pertain to his lot?" As to the observation of the sun, of which the king my lord 
wrote,—this is a month for the observation of the tun, twice do we observe it: on the 
26th of Marhcshvan (and) on the 26th of Kislcv, we make our observations. Thus wc 
make the observation of the sun during two months. As to that eclipse of the sun, of 
which the king spoke, the eclipse did not take place. On the 27th I shall look agin and 
send in (a report). For whom docs the king my lord fear misfortune? 1 have no informa¬ 
tion whatsoever. 7 

To the king of countries my lord, your servant Bcl-ushezib. May Bel, Nabu and 
Shamash bless the king my lord. 

An eclipse occurred, but was not visible at the capital (Assur); it passed by. The cap¬ 
ital, the royal city, where I dwell, was overshadowed with clouds; we do not know 
whether the eclipse occurred or not. Let the lord of kings send to Assur, to each and 
every city, (including) Babylon, Nippur, Erech and Borsippa; undoubtedly it was risible 

in (some one of) these cities. Let the king procure a reliable (report).The omens 

associated with an eclipse in the month of Adar and in the month of Nisan (invar ably) 
come (true). I shall send (an account of) it all to the king my lord. The king should not 
neglect the lustra! incantations for the eclipse (which) arc performed to compensate 
for any sin (which may have been committed). The great gods dwelling in the dry of 
the king my lord, (caused) rhe sky to be overshadowed (with douds and) did not allow 
the eclipse to become visible, saying, “Let the king know that this eclipse is not (di¬ 
rected) against the king and his country." Let the king rejoice.* 

This letter is clear. It is necessary to send to other cities for the de¬ 
tails of the eclipse, but it can be said already that the state is not threat¬ 
ened by the dread event, since the gods took the special precaution to 
veil it from the capital. Another report on an eclipse was written on an 
unfavorable day; hence the w riter omitted to invoke the gods in greet- 
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mg. But he had to explain the omission so as to avoid giving the impres¬ 
sion that he was lacking in respect: 

To the king my lord, your servant Nabu-ahe-erba Greetings to the king my lord. 

It is a day of mourning. 1 have not sent a blessing. The eclipse moved from the Fast 
(and) tamed entirely toward the West. Jupiter (and) Vemn disappeared within (the 
lone of) the eclipse until they were released. For the king my lord it is a good sign: 
the evil (thereof) involves Amurru. Tomorrow I shall send to the king my lord a written 
report on the eclipse.* 

Amurru was the western neighbor of Assyria, and* since the eclipse 
progressed toward the west, the evil it portended was thought to move 
in that direction. Such an observation might be interpreted as an en¬ 
couragement by the gods to wage war against the west. 

Even matters of the greatest importance to the king personally could 
be decided without consideration of his opinion or wishes. For instance, 
he could be forbidden by those who read the signs to receive a visit from 
the crown prince. 

To the king my ford, your servant Balasi: Greetings to the king my lord. May Nabu 
and Mirduk bless the king my lord. 

Concerning the crown prince, with reference to whom the king wrote me: M Is the 
planet Mars brilliant?" Mars will be brilliant until the month of lyyar, (its) brilliance 
is increasing. In case he (i.c., the crown prince) should suffer harm by appearing before 
the king when Man is brilliant, we should be held accountable for (it), is it not so? I Ic 
shall not return to Assyria; nor shall he go into the sacred arca(?). No one shall go into 
the inner palace before the king for it (would be) sin. If, in this month, it is not agree¬ 
able to the kimr, in the month of Ni*an —at the beginning of the year, when the moon 
completes the day* (of the month) —(then), in the month of Nuan, (the crown prince) 
may appear before the king. 1 * 

In the following letter the king appears a true slave of the ritual. It 
was apparently written when clouds or fog prevented the observation 
of the moon, and hence the proclamation of the new month, even though 
Jupiter had been visible: 

To the king our lord, your servants Balasi (and) Nabu-ahe-erba: Greetings to the 
king our lord. May Nabu and Marduk bless the king our lord 

Hie king our lord is graooos. A day has gone by wncc the king began fasting and 
has not eaten a morsel. “Unol when?'* is his inquiry. Today the king should eat no food, 
the king is a beggar. At the beginning of the month the moon will be seen. (The king 
says:) “Release me! Have I not waited (lorn; enough)? It is the beginning of the month. 
I want to cat food, I want to drink wine!*' Now, is Jupiter the moon? Later, for a 
whole year, the king may ask for food. We have pondered the matter and we have 
prescribed. We have written accordingly to the king. 11 

The letters to the king which we have discussed so far have dealt 
with natural phenomena which presented themselves for observation 
and did not depend on human initiative in any way. These phenomena 
would, in fact, have escaped notice but for the perpetual vigilance w ith 
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which Mesopotamian society watched nature in the hope of stealing a 
march on fate and forestalling catastrophe by a timely recognition of 
divine intentions. However, the gods also suffered themselves to be 
questioned. The most usual method consisted in an inspection of the liver 
of a sheep. Before the animal was slaughtered, the question addressed to 
the gods was whispered into its ear. It was then killed, and the answer 
was indicated by the conformation of the animal’s liver. The following 
letter is concerned with such an inspection: 

To the king my lord, your servant Adad-shum-usur: Greeting* to the king my lord. 
May Nabu and Marduk bless the king my lord. 

All is well with the officials of the rear palace. Concerning the gall-bladder about 
which the king my lord wrote, “Is it bent(?)?’’—The firm lobe of the liver(?) was 
bcnt(’). The gall-bladder had dropped underneath. This position is not favorable. 
What should be above was placed below. During rwo day* a fluid flowed out (of it). 
It is a good sign. May the king be of good cheer. 1 * 

The following quotation shows that the gods sometimes gave answers 
which made additional inquiries necessary. In this particular case these 
inquiries had to be made at the last moment. The question was obviously 
whether repairs to the temple roof might usefully be undertaken. The 
month was favorable, but certain specific unfavorable signs seem to have 
been observed. The beginning of the letter is lost; the remainder reads: 

Perhaps it is not good to send the men up onto the roof of the temple. Verily in the 
morning some plan can be devised after observing (the flight of) a bird or some other 
omen. As to the roof of the Marduk temple, of which the king my lord spoke, it is a 
good rime to build it: the month of Elul is propitious (for doing so), and the second day 
is propitious for divination. Let it be done at once. 13 

The gods communicated with the king most directly in dreams. One 
Assyrian text relates how a crown prince had monstrous dreams, the 
meaning of which remains obscure to us. 14 But a clear account of dreams 
which served as a means of communication between the gods and the 
king is preserved by Gudea of Lagash. 15 YVc have described how the 
gods conveyed to Gudea that Eninnu, the temple of Ningirsu, should be 
rebuilt.* Gudea brought sacrifices, and during the night Ningirsu (whom 
Gudea called his “king”) appeared in his dream: 

And the lord Ningirsu—when Gudea saw his king 
in the middle of the night— 

Spoke to him concerning rhe building of his house. 

Upon Eninnu, the powers of which are great, he made 
him look. 

Gudea acted in a significant manner on the revelation of Ningirsu’s 
wishes; there was no joy or pride at being honored by a direct communi- 

• See above* p. 240. 
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cation from the god. Mis one dominant emotion, here as in similar texts, 
was fear that he might misunderstand the message and be the cause of 
his lord's displeasure. In his perplexity he decided to ask advice from 
the goddess Nanshe: 

Gudea, bis heart beclouded. 

Was pondering the command: 

Go to, 1 must tell it to her. Go to, 1 must tell it to her? 

May she stand by me in these rhings? 

I am a shepherd; the princcliness of a shepherd has been 
encrusted to me , 

(Yet) I do not know the innermost (meaning) of that which 
the middle of the night brought me; 

I must take my dream to mv mother. 

Gudea then sailed up a canal through his city-state of Lagash, first past 
another sanctuary of Ningirsu and then past one belonging to the god¬ 
dess Gatumdug. In both he offered sacrifice and prayed for assistance. 
Arrived at his destination, he unfolded to the goddess Nanshe the terri¬ 
fying vision at which the prev ious phrases had only hinted. 

In the dream, the first man—he was boundless like heaven, 

Wu boundless like the earth. 

According to hu head and crown he was a god, 

According to his wings he was die divine Imdtigud bird, 

According to his lower parts (?) he was a flood wave. 

Lions were lying on his right and left. 

He commanded me to build his house. 

I did not know what exactly he had in mind. 

Daylight rose for me upon the horizon. 

And the first woman—whoever the m^y or may not have 
been— 

Coming out ahead, prepared a razed (building) plot. 

She held a stylus of gold in her hand; 

She placed a clay tablet with the stars of heaven (on it) 
on (her) knee 
And consulted it. 

I he next—a warrior—wore horns(?). 

K ic (She) held a tablet of lapis lamb 

And began to set down on it the plan of a house. 

Before me stood a silver basket; 

A brick mold of silver had been prepared (in a square), 

And a typal brick had been put in tnc mold for me; 

Into the .... trough standing before me 
A birdman was constantly pouring clear warer. 

And a donkey stallion on the right of my king 
Continued to paw the ground for me. 

The goddess Nanshe explained the dream, identifying the figures as 
Ningirsu and other deities and the stallion pawing the greund as Gudea, 
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itnpancnt to start the work required of him. Moreover, she added signif¬ 
icant advice: Although Gudea is preparing to honor Ningirsu by rebuild¬ 
ing his temple, he will do well to pacify the god. Me should construct 
a new war chariot and offer it—complete with a team of donkey stal¬ 
lions, quivers, and a standard—while Ningirsu’s beloved drum is be¬ 
ing sounded. When these gifts are offered “to the gift-loving warrior, 
thy master, the lord Ningirsu . . . . , he will accept from thee (even) 
thy softly spoken demand as if it were one loudly spoken. The umbra¬ 
geous heart of the lord, of Ningirsu, the son of Enlil, will be soothed 
(and friendly) toward thee; and he will reveal to thee the plan of his 
house.” Nanshe’s advice reveals again the fear which was so strong an 
clement in Mesopotamian, as it was in Hebrew, religiosity; the mysteri - 
urn tremendwn outbalanced the myttenum fasemostim when the Meso¬ 
potamian confronted his gods. 

Gudea, on his return to Lagash, acted on the advice of the goddess. 
He made the gifts, and yet doubts remained. Again he sacrificed, 
burned aromatic herbs and wood, and addressed Ningirsu: 

My king Ningirsu—lord of the awesomely rising waters. 

Trusty lord, seed spawned by the Great Mountain (Enlil). 

Hero who hast no supenor(?)— 

Ningirsu, thy house I shall build for thee; 

But I have not my specific orders. 

O warrior, thou nast announced what (will be) seemly; 

But, O son of Enlil, lord Ningirsu, 

I do not yet fully understand it. 

The answer came in a dream: 

For the second rime to the sleeper, to the sleeper. 

He (appeared) standing at (his) head, prodding him with 
a sword. 

The god first revealed himself in a series of impressive and terrifying 
epithets. Then he promised Gudea a return of the intercepted flood 
waters of the Tigris as soon as the work on the temple was begun. 

When, O trusty shepherd Gudea, 

Thou shalt have started for me (work) on Eninnu, my royal 
abode, 

I will call up in heaven a humid w ind. 

It shall bring thee abundance from on high 

And the country shall spread its hands upon riches in thy 
rime. 

Prosperity shall accompany the laying of the foundations 
of my house. 

All the great fields will bear for thee; 

Dikes and canals will swell for thee. 
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Where the water is not wont to rise. 

To high ground it will rise for thee. 

Oil will be poured abundantly in Sumer in thy time. 

Good weight of wool will be given in thy time. 

Then follows a list of the materials from which the temple is to be 
built. Hence Gudea could call the people together to start the work. 

Gudea’s detailed description of the preliminaries to his building oper¬ 
ations forms a parallel to the Assyrian letters which we quoted above. 
The Mesopotamian ruler was obliged to interpret the will of the gods, 
his masters. Bur no duty could be more exacting, and the risks involved 
were immense. For, while it was difficult to avoid misunderstanding the 
commands, mistakes brought down the calamity of divine anger upon 
the ruler and his people. In the Assyrian letters we watch a large body 
of officials laboring, in co-operation with their king, to elucidate the 
gods' intentions. In Gudea's text we meet a simpler situation: the king 
is shown striving, with endless patience, devotion, and humility, by 
prayer and by cajoling, to obtain the divine guidance without which all 
his efforts were bound to miscarry. 

C. REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 

The king chosen by the gods was responsible to them for the be¬ 
havior of his subjects; conversely, he could appeal to the gods on their 
behalf. The latter duty is rarely stressed in the inscriptions, for these 
tend to emphasize the king’s election and to give to his relationship 
with the gods a purely personal character. But occasionally in the texts 
the king appears as the representative of the people. For instance, 
Utuhegal, a king of Erech who had succeeded in driving away the Curi¬ 
um (a mountain people who had overrun the country during the last 
years of the Dynasty of Akkad and pillaged it for over a century), acted 
specifically on behalf of the people of Mesopotamia. This is show n by 
the second line, and by the end of our quotation. 

Enlil—Gutium, a viper of the mountains ..... 

The one which had carried the kingship of Sumer off to 
the mountains; 

Had filled Sumer with banditry!?)-. 

Had robbed the one who had a spouse of his spouse; 

Had robbed the one who had a child of his child; 

Had established brigandage!?) and violence in the land— 

Enlil, king of all countries, 

To destroy its name. 

Unto Utuhegal, 

The mighty man. 

King of Erech, 
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King of the Four Quarters, 

Did the king whose orders arc not to be gainsaid. 

Did Enlil, the king of all countries, 

Give commission. 

To (the goddess) Inanna, his (Utuhegal's) Queen, he 
went in. 

He greeted her: 

“My Queen, Lioness of Barrio, fighting with all countries, 

Enlil has given me commission to return the kingship of 
Sumer inro its hands. 

Be thou my helper!" 1 * 

Uruhegal presents himself here as the representative of the autochtho¬ 
nous population which had been suppressed by the foreigners; and Enlil, 
for once, appears concerned, not with the power of the king, but rather 
with returning “the kingship of Sumer into its hands.” 

Another example of the representative role of the king appears in an 
earlier text which complains of the overthrow of Urukagina and refers 
to the hostile people as well as to their ruler. The tradition of the popu¬ 
lar assembly also kept alive the notion that the king represented the 
people. But this function was particularly important when the king had 
to answer for the people’s behavior before the gods. Gudea “made the 
city kneel and the country bow down” 17 upon the completion of the tem¬ 
ple and while Ningirsu was on his way to occupy it. 

In Assyrian times the responsibility of the king for the actions of the 
people as a whole was stressed to an unusual degree. 1 ' The king was ma¬ 
nipulated almost like a talisman—or he became the scapegoat, charged 
before the gods with all the sins of the community. Hence his time was 
largely taken up with penitence and prophylactic magic. YVe have quot¬ 
ed letters imposing a fast upon the king at the end of a month and his 
humble prayers when an eclipse of the moon predicted evil. Other ex¬ 
amples could be cited in profusion; they are all of the first millennium, 
and they may well represent an unprecedented development of features 
playing but a subordinate role in earlier times. YVe may note the treat¬ 
ment to which the king had to submit after an earthquake: Offerings 
were made in the morning to Anu, Enlil, and Ea; and, when various 
recitations had been completed, “(the king) shall make obeisance. He 
shall have himself shaved (completely). Thou shalt enclose the hairs of 
his body in a lahjn-sjfur vasc, and thou shalt deposit this vase at the ene¬ 
my’s frontier.” 1 * 

A somewhat mechanistic point of view determined the relation be¬ 
tween threatening danger and prophylactic action. Against each spe- 
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cific danger to which society was exposed, the gods had provided a spe¬ 
cific expiarory rite. 10 As an example of this attitude we shall quote a 
letter w ritten w-hen the king inquired whether the particular month in 
which omens of an earthquake were observed was so unfavorable that 
the danger had to be taken seriously. If so, the king had to submit to a 
ritual shaving in which all the body hair was removed; and the Assyri¬ 
ans were as hirsute as the modem Armenians, w'hilc their razors were of 
bronze or iron. The king, impatient with the burden imposed upon him, 
had apparently asked the wise men to put an interpretation on the omens 
that W’ould free him from the ceremony. Answered the priest: 

To the king tny lord, your servant Balasi: Greeting* to the king my lord. May Nabu 
and Marduk bless the king my lord. 

Concerning the interpretation of the name about which the king my lord wrote 
roe, "The king with his authority is he of no account? What can the wise men do?" 
The interpretation of the names of the months is after this fashion: one is unlike the 
other. Each receives its interpretation in order. The one whose interpretation is of least 
account indicates a disturbance of the earth: in it(?) there will be an earthquake. 
What is the ceremony that should be performed for an earthquake? Your gods will 
cause it to pass away. Ea made (the earthquake), Ea will release (us from ir). (For) 
whoever made the earthquake has also provided the lustral incantation against jt. In the 
tunc oftfiiFfathcrs (arid) grandfathers of the king, there was no earthquake: I, because I 
was of no account, have not seen earthquakes. Trial (same) god will give wisdom to the 
king, saying, “Let him spread out his hands (in prayer) to god. Let him perform the 
proper lustral incantations; it will surely pass away.” 11 

The meaning of the evil portent which the king is to counteract by the 
proper ritual is indicated in another text: “If the soil shakes—attack by 
the enemy. The foundation of the land will not be stable. If the soil is 
displaced, there w ill be instability in the w hole land. The land will lose 
its reason.’*” 

The rites of penitence and conciliation not only entailed discomfort 
but interfered seriously with the business of government. We have, for 
example, a letter in which it is prescribed that the king shall pass seven 
days in a reed hut like the ones used by those w’ho were seriously ill, 
submitting to purifications all the rime.” Sometimes his time could be 
saved by performing rites over his mantle while he attended to other 
business. The daily cult of the gods, for w-hich the king was responsible, 
was left to the priests, who acted as his representatives except on the 
nonc-too-rarc occasions when his presence w r as imperative. Moreover, 
his participation in acts of government w'as subject to the continuous ob¬ 
servations of the soothsayers and to the peculiar quality — the exact, 
favorable or unfavorable, nuance — which pertained to each day in the 
year and was carefully noted in calcndrical lists. Wchavc met references 
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to this aspect of the days in several letters quoted above. To indicate the 
complexity of the rules, let us recall 14 that the number six should stand 
for Adad and that consequently the sixth, sixteenth, and twenty-sixth 
days of each month were sacred to him. Since Adad, as the god of the 
thunderstorms, could release forces of destruction, a liturgy of contri¬ 
tion, including a confession of sins, had to be recited on those days by 
the king. However, five months were unsuitable for the recitation of 
such a liturgy for various reasons, and in those months it could be 
omitted. But in each month there were from six to nine other days which 
were potentially dangerous and upon which no serious business should 
be taken in hand. As an example we quote: 

Dangerous day. The Shepherd of the Great Peoples (i.e., the king) shall not cat 
meat roasted upon coals nor bread balcod in the ashes. He shall not change the clothes of 
his body, lie shall not put on dean vestments. He shall not sacrifice. 

The king shall not mount his chariot. He shall not speak as ruler. In the place of 
mystery, the divination priest shall not speak a word. The doctor shall not touch a 
patient. 

This day is unsuitable for the realization of one's wish.* 

Thus each day and month possessed certain good or evil potentialities 
the totality of which formed a framework of predictable junctures; 
within this framework the unusual portents on the earth or in the sky 
became significant. The initiates, watching these signs continuously, 
calculated the balance of the forces to which the state seemed to be sub¬ 
jected at any one time. 

The king, however, was not merely guided through this intricate net¬ 
work of hostile or favorable influences; he was made to modify them by 
his own actions. For the very fact that the gods had chosen the ruler of 
the state made him a talisman, mystically connected with the powers in 
nature and with every part of the universe. He “bore the taboo ( ikkibu) 
of Bel, Sin, Shamash, and Adad.” 1 * Hence he was capable of affecting 
the threat of danger. In Assyrian times the king consented when neces¬ 
sary to forego his role as steersman of the state and to become its rudder, 
manipulated by those who watched the portents, in order that all might 
remain afloat upon the waves of the unknown. 


CHAPTER 19 


THE SERVICE OF THE GODS 

A. THE PERILS OF SERVICE AND THE SUBSTITUTE KING 

T he dogma of divine election which formed the foundation of king¬ 
ship in Mesopotamia gave rise to contradictory feelings. It was a 
source of both pride and anxiety, but the latter predominated, 
at least in the texts. Uncertainty characterized the Mesopotamian’s re¬ 
lations with his gods. If omens indicated that a national misfortune was 
imminent or that his king was threatened by danger, he found himself in 
a dilemma. Perhaps the king had served the gods ill so that his continua¬ 
tion in office imperiled the welfare of the state. On the other hand, it was 
also possible that the gods intended the people to protect their chosen 
servant; in the absence of proof that they had rescinded their decree of 
election, the people did not dare to replace him. The king was a divine 
pledge in the hands of man. And, when the threat of danger assumed 
unusual proportions, a substitute was installed in the hope that the royal 
person might be saved. 

This particular practice is the most striking of many more or less 
similar rites, all of which introduce a person or object to replace the 
ruler for a limited time. In Assyria “substitution” was resorted to, not 
only to protect the king, but also to make greater use of his supernatural 
endowment than would otherwise have been possible. Some ceremonies, 
for instance, were performed with figures of the king;' on other occa¬ 
sions his mantle did service. For example, when omens portended an 
earthquake and the king had submitted to purifications, had made a con¬ 
fession before Anu, Enlil, and Ea, and had recited propitiatory prayers 
accompanied by lamentations of the kalu priest, then the same lamenta¬ 
tions and prayers were recited in the other dries of the realm over his 
mantle.* The practice of substitution derives from the “mystic participa¬ 
tion” which characterizes mythopocic thought* and which betrays an in¬ 
ability, not to think clearly, but to abstract from the world of percep¬ 
tions. Since the sight of the king’s mantle was able to evoke some of the 
emotions—say, loyalty or awe—which his person would call forth, the 
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presence of the garment was felt to produce some of the effects which 
the king’s own attendance would have produced. 

In other circumstances substitution served as protection. When a 
magic spell was cast over the enemy before battle, the king did not take 
part in the ceremony so that he would not involve his person in the risks 
which the manipulation of magic necessarily entailed. Hence “a royal 
eunuch named by the same name as his master .... put on the dress of 
the king” and pronounced the proper formulas before the gods. 4 In this 
and similar cases the substitution was a preventive measure. The sub¬ 
stitute exposed himself to great dangers, but, if all went well, he 
emerged unharmed. The expression “May I go in the king’s stead” 4 en¬ 
visages this kind of substitution; this sometimes worked mechanically, 
without taking the will of either the king or his subject into account. 
For instance, when there was a dangerous portent, like the eclipse of sun 
or moon, but there were at the same time favorable circumstances, such 
as the presence of the royal planet Jupiter in the sky, then the king was 
protected, and the text states: “In his place, this year, a grandee or a 
commoner w ill die.”* If, however, dangerous omens accumulated, and 
there were no signs that the person of the king was in any way protect¬ 
ed, a substitute king was appointed. He reigned for one hundred days, 
and he was then destroyed in the hope that he would carry away with 
him the disasters which had threatened the real king. W’c shall quote 
from letters written by an official to a Late Assyrian king: 

The substitute king who arrived on the fourteenth toward sunset, who on the 
fifteenth spent the night in the king’s place, and in whose presence an eclipse took 
place—he entered Akkad on the night of the twentieth without mishap. He has stayed 
there. 1 made him recite the litanies on the tablets before Shatrush. He has taken upon 
him all the portents of heaven and earth and he governs all countries. May the king 
my lord take notice. 7 

The substitution had to be complete in order to be effective. I Icncc it 
is stated that the substitute “governs all countries." In fact, a royal 
chronicle records that when a king of Isin, to avoid disaster to his house 
(no doubt predicted by omens), installed a gardener as substitute king 
and then died, the substitute retained his power: 

That the dynasty might not end. King Irra-imitti made the gardener Enlil-bani take 
his place upon his throne and put the royal crown upon his head. Irra-mirti died in his 
palace because he had swallowed boiling broth. Enlil-bani who was upon the throne did 
not relinquish it and was installed as king.* 

Even if this entry contains as much folklore as history,* it is significant 
that it could be believed. It may refer to a substitute king who, like the 
royal eunuch in the Assyrian ritual, was not necessarily killed after ful- 
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filling his function. But for this very reason it might l»c interpreted as 
proof that death could not be averted from the king unless the substitute 
underwent it in his stead. We know, at any rate, of a Late Assyrian sub¬ 
stitute who was killed together with a lady of the court whom the king 
had put at his disposal, no doubt to increase the verisimilitude of his 
rulcrship. 14 The victim, Damqi. had apparently been chosen by a proph¬ 
etess in a trance: "A prophetess cried out these ritual phrases; she said 
to Damqi ....: ‘You will take upon you kingship.’ Next, in the assem¬ 
bly of the land, the prophetess said: ‘This weapon, a present which my 
lord has indicated, I place in your hands.’ ” We may assume that the 
weapon was a symbol of royalty, like the “weapons of Ninlil” at the 
coronation. The letter continues: “Damqi, the son of the superintendent 
of Akkad, governs the lands of Assur and of Babylon and the totality 
of the lands.” The rest of the letter hints at Damqi’s death (“he has met 
his fate”) and describes his funeral, ending with the reassurance that 
all evil has now been averted. 

He, Damqi, and his lady of the court, as is proper, have taken upon themselves (the 
part of) substitute for the king my lord and ofShamash-shum-ukin. For their (the king's 
and prince's) deliverance, he has met his fate. We have built a tomb. He and his lady of 
the court have been prepared and laid out for burial. Their bodies have lain in state. 
They have been buried and bewailed. A holocaust has been made. Numerous rites of 

atonement have been performed completely.May the king my lord take notice. 

.... Tlic ceremonies of expiation which have been undertaken are completed. May 
the heart of the king my lord be entirely at peace. The Akkadians were afraid. We have 
reassured their hearts. 

It is certain that measures of such severity were taken only in excep¬ 
tional cases when the threat to the royal person was overwhelmingly 
strong. 11 It is possible that some of the more elaborate Early Dynastic 
tombs at Ur contained the bodies of the royal substitute and his court. 11 
However that may be, we should stress how well the institution of the 
substitute king illustrates the nature of Mesopotamian kingship. As the 
representative of the people, the king was threatened by every evil 
omen of importance. But his person was immensely precious because 
his election by the gods constituted a pledge of their support. Hence, 
when disaster seemed imminent, he was, as it were, temporarily with¬ 
drawn from his function; and a substitute was exposed to the danger or 
was sacrificed as the victim the supernatural powers seemed to require. 

It is significant that the institution of a substitute king is unknown in 
Egypt. Where the king is a god incarnate, we may find that he is de¬ 
stroyed when physical disability seems to interfere with the effective¬ 
ness of the incarnation,* but the notion that a man could effectively take 

• See above, p. 47. 
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the king’s place would be sacrilegious. Thus the institution of the sub¬ 
stitute king accentuates the essential difference be ween the monarchs 
of Mesopotamia and a divine king. 

B. THE JOYS OF SERVICE AND THE STATE FESTIVALS 

The importance attached by the ancients to the ideas which we arc 
discussing in this volume is clearly shown by the care and the riches 
which they expended on festivals of a politico-religious nature. Public life 
reached its highest intensity in the course of these celebrations. In Mes¬ 
opotamian cities all business activity was interrupted more than once 
during each month in order that the people and their ruler might devote 
themselves, for two or three days at a time, to honoring the superhuman 
powers which affected the life of the community. 

We pointed out in the Introduction that these festivals, for all their 
exuberance, possessed a degree of seriousness which it is difficult for us 
to imagine. They represented participation by the community in cosmic 
events which would appear to us to be entirely independent of human 
action. For the ancients could not abstract from emotional reality; 1 * 
they did not recognize impersonal natural laws; the change of seasons, 
storms, blight, or flood had an individual character in the precise time, 
place, and circumstance of their occurrence and, moreover, stood in a 
particular relation to their victims. Hence a “will” was felt to assert it¬ 
self in every event of this kind; and society, being so deeply affected, 
felt the need of some action on its pan, either to further a change that 
was beneficial or to deflect or modify a menace. From this point of view 
most ancient celebrations become understandable. Although wc shall 
discuss some of them in detail in the next chapter, it is necessary to settle 
certain general matters as a preliminary to the detailed discussions. 

Wc are often unable to explain why the festivals assume specific 
forms. For instance, it is understandable that the completion of each of 
the moon’s phases was celebrated in Mesopotamia, as in other countries 
where the moon is recognized as the manifestation of a divine power. 
But we can no longer explain why at Lagash the new moon feast in 
“the house of the new light" should have been celebrated in the “holy 
city" of the mother-goddess Baba. Nor do we know' w'hy in later 
times this same feast should have entailed sacrifices to past rulers: 
Gudea, Shulgi, and Shu-Sin. M Here again wc arc confronted bv the out¬ 
come of a historical development which wc cannot trace to its source.* 

We know that the king officiated at the important festivals. In Assyri- 

• Sec above, pp. 143-45. 
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an times, for instance, he spent the night of the new moon in the temple 
sacrificing to Marduk and Ishtar and again, at daybreak, to Shamash 
and Sin. The inscriptions describe only the actions of the royal officiant. 
But occasionally we catch a glimpse of the populace; for instance, a 
text is preserved describing what should be done at Ercch—then a pro¬ 
vincial city', not a capital—at the feast following full moon. 11 In the Anu 
temple the statues of the gods and goddesses were to be taken from their 
sanctuaries and placed in the court. Libations were to be made and 
hymns sung; a torchlight procession through the temple precincts was 
to be held; food was to be offered. But note this, also: 

The people shall light fires in their houses; they shall offer food to Anu, Antu, and 
all the gods .... ; they shall say the same prayers as specified above. The guards of the 
dry shall light fires in the streets and at crossroads. The gates of Freeh shall not l>c 
dosed (?) until dawn. The guards shall place posts on the right and the left of the gates, 
and they shall keep fires burning in the gates until dawn. 

Again wc cannot explain why the celebration should have assumed this 
particular form, but such a description as we have quoted suggests a 
background of vague popular ritual from which the precise acts of the 
king srand out in relief. As the religious leader of his subjects, the king 
expressed a concern and a devotion which animated the people as a 
whole. 

The gods showed their satisfaction by singling out the king for their 
favors. The royal inscriptions underline this fact ad nauseam , but it also 
found expression in ritual. On certain occasions the gods moved in 
solemn procession to the king’s palace, where they were enthroned and 
entertained as honored guests. We know of this custom as early as the 
Third Dynasty of Ur.** Later Adad-nirari 1 mentions a palace chapel ‘‘in 
which is the throne where every year the god Assur my lord takes his 
scat.” 17 And Sargon of Assyria writes about his newly founded residence 
at Khorsabad; “After I had completed the construction of the city and 
my palaces, I invited the great gods who dwell in Assyria into their 
midst in the month of Tashritu. 1 held their dedication feast.” 1 * 

Esarhaddon. too, invited the gods to his palace. 1 * The visits of the 
gods to the king, and of the king to the temples, objcctivatcd the bonds 
which existed between them. We have described a similar coming and 
going of gods and king at the Scd festival in Egypt. And yet similar 
forms cloak profound differences. In Egypt the king mingles with the 
gods, his equals (Fig. 14), to such an extent that we find (in the mystery 
of the Kanmtef at the »Vlin festival,* for instance) that the god and king 

•See above, pp. 188-90. 
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are indistinguishable. We shall see (chap. 21) that in Mesopotamia, in 
certain exceptional circumstances, some kings acted the parts of gods. 
But normally the world of the gods was closed to man; and when an 
artist had to depict the king of Assyria, at the height of his power, re¬ 
ceiving the approval of his god (Fig. 45), he could but visualize a ges¬ 
ture thrust forth from an impenetrable cloud. 

C. THE REWARDS OF SERVICE AND THE BUILDING OF TEMPLES 

The relationship between the king and the gods is well illustrated by 
the ceremonies connected with the erection or restoration of temples. 
No greater service could be rendered to a god than the building of his 
house. When, in the Epic of Creation, Marduk had defeated Chaos, 
created an ordered cosmos, and saved the gods from destruction, they 
exclaimed: 

Now, O Lord, who has brought about our deliverance. 

What shall be the sign of our gratitude before thee? 

We will build a shrine. 10 

Man, too, honored his gods by building or embellishing their dwellings 
upon earth. It was natural that he should expect to be blessed with good 
fortune in return. Said Esarhaddon: 

The earlier temple of Assur, which Shalmaneser, son of Adad-nirari, king of Assyria, 

a prince who lived before me, had built, fell into decay.That temple,—the place 

of its site I did not change, but upon gold, silver, precious stones, herbs, (and) cedar-oil I 
established irs foundation walls (and) laid its brickwork. 1 built and completed it, I made 
it magnificent to the astonishment of the peoples. For life (lit., my life), for length of 
days, for the stability of my reign, for the welfare of my posterity, for the safety of my 
priestly throne, for the overthrow of my enemies, for the success of the harvest(s) of 
Assyria, for the welfare of Assyria, I built it. 11 

In both Egypt and Mesopotamia the size and magnificence of the 
temples were staggering, and the rulers of both countries prided them¬ 
selves on the construction and endowment of shrines. Yet the spirit in 
which they were built in the one country differed profoundly from that 
in the other. 

We quoted above (p. 55) the beginning of a description of a crown 
council in which Scnuscrt I announced his intention to rebuild the temple 
at Heliopolis. The decision was made by the king in the fulness of his 
power: 

I will establish the offerings of the gods and I will make a work, namely a great 

house for my father Atum.I will nourish his altars upon earth, 1 will build my 

house in his neighborhood. My beauty shall be remembered by means of his house: the 
pyramidion is my name and the lake is my monument. Such is the eternity which profit¬ 
able deeds have made.® 
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rhis text is exceptionally detailed, but even the shortest Egyptian build¬ 
ing inscription is direct and free of doubt: "Amcncmhct I: he made it as 
his monument for his father Amon-Re, Lord of Thebes, making for him 
a shrine of pink granite, that he may thereby be given life forever/'* 1 
Hatshepsut showed more exuberance when she had the temple of Speos 
Artemidos inscribed as follows: 

Hc*r ye, all ye people. Ye people as many as ye arc! I have done this according to 
the design of my heart. -,. . 1 have restored that which was in mins, I have raised up 

that which was unfinished.1 have commanded that my titulary abide like the 

mountains; when the sun shines its rays are bright upon the titulary of My Majesty V 

Pharaoh built "according to the design of his heart"; but when Nabo- 
nidus discovered a foundation brick in the temple at Larsa he said. 

I became fearful and afraid. I said to myself: Ibc wise king Bumahunash built 
the temple and made Shamash the Great Lord dwell therein. I will rcfcuild(?) that 
temple. 

I lifted my hand and (prayed to the Lord of Lords). O Ixxd, Supreme God, Prince 
Mirduk, without thee no dwelling is found nor its plan designed. \\ ho can do anything 
without thee? O Lord, by thy exalted command, let me do what is agreeable to thee. 

When Esarhaddon succeeded Sennacherib, the destroyer of Babylon, the 
reconstruction of the sacred city was of immediate concern to the king, 
lie states: 

At that time 1, Esarhaddon, king of the universe, king of Assyria, who waits for 
Assur's command, object of the desire of the great gods—thanks to the wide understand¬ 
ing, the breadth of vision, which the Master of the gods, t\\c prince Nudimmud (Ea) 
granted me, through the insight which Assur and Marduk '‘opened up" in my under¬ 
standing, for the restoration of the (images) of the great gods, with upraised hand, 
(with) supplication and prostration before Assur, king of the gods, and the great lord 
Marduk, I implored their divinity: “With whom. O ye great gods, creators of gods and 
goddcuo, do you tend me on (das) difficult mission to an unknown place,—a mission 
of restoration, with people who arc nor loyal, who do not know their own minds, who 
have been foolish since Jays of old. O ye creators of gods and goddesses, build the struc¬ 
ture with your own hands, the abode of your exalted divinity. Whatever is in your 
beam, so let it be done, without any deviations from the command of your bps."* 

We have quoted both texts somewhat fully to bring out the differ¬ 
ence in the circumstances facing Nabonidus, who repaired the ravages of 
time, and Esarhaddon, who repaired the furious destruction wrought by 
his predecessor; yet the similarity in their attitudes is striking. A king 
might be eager to grasp the opportunity of honoring the gods, but he 
was, above all, aware of the enormity of the proposition that man should 
offer residence to a deity. Nabonidus became "fearful and afraid"; 
Esarhaddon approached the gods "with supplication and prostration." 
But Pharaoh, on the other hand, states with total unconcern: "Behold, 
My Majesty decrees a work and is thinking of a deed." 
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The attitude of Nabonidus and Esarhaddon is characteristic for the 
Mesopotamian rulers of all times. The continuity of culture is clear in 
this respect, also. Two thousand years before Nabonidus, Gudca of I-a- 
gash was confronted with the task of rebuilding a temple. He, too, felt 
weighed down by his responsibility and “his heart was beclouded.”* But 
Gudca styled himself “a man of understanding," just as Esarhaddon 
boasted of his “wide understanding” and “breadth of vision"; both mere¬ 
ly prided themselves on having interpreted correctly the will of the 
gods. Nevertheless, they went to great lengths to eliminate misunder¬ 
standings. For here was danger indeed. It could not be doubted that hon¬ 
oring the gods was meritorious. But what if the gods had at a certain 
time purposefully caused the ruin and disgrace of their shrines? We have 
seen how the desolation of cities could be ordained with total disregard 
of the behavior of the inhabitants.f When the brickwork of a temple had 
disintegrated and could not be restored by running repairs or when light¬ 
ning struck the temple at Assur or a fire destroyed the temple at Esh- 
nunna, “the gods and goddesses who dwelt therein flew off, like birds, 
and went up to heaven.”* 7 When Babylon was destroyed, the gods de¬ 
cided that it should remain deserted for seventy years; and when Mar- 
duk took pity on his people, even he could not undo that decision. But by 
a magnanimous trick, by holding the Book of Destiny upside down so 
dm the numeral seventy appeared as eleven, he reduced the period of 
distress.** If the decay of the sanctuary was considered punishment from 
the gods and the existing of a well-functioning shrine a sign of their 
good will, then the rebuilding of a temple could not be started lightly. 
Imagine a man’s presuming to begin the work before the divine inter¬ 
dict had expired! This indeed would be hubris and a certain cause of 
calamity. 

In Egypt this problem was never envisaged. In fact, Egyptian religion 
ignored the theme of the wrath of God. The state felt secure under the 
guidance of the living Horus, the son of Rc. But in Mesopotamia no one, 
not even the king, shared the divine counsels; and it was unavoidable 
that men should wonder whether the gods intended indeed to bestow 
upon a city the boon of a new' divine dwelling. 

PREPARATIONS 

When the gods had sent a sign that a temple should be rebuilt, many 
oracles were sought to avoid misunderstanding. We have described Gu- 
dea’s procedure in detail.^ Later rulers acted similarly. Nabonidus, for 

• See above, p. 256. f See above, p. 242. t Sec above, pp. 256-57. 
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instance, states: “I visited the shrines of Shamash, Adad, and Nergal 
for the purpose of building that temple." 1 * In other words, he built only 
after having consulted three divinities. Throughout the preparatory 
work, continuity with the past was sought; and it was considered an 
exceptionally favorable omen if the gods themselves revealed remains 
of earlier structures as a pattern for the work. The accidental dis¬ 
covery in Sippar of a clay plaque showing an ancient cult statue of 
Shamash was treated as a direct encouragement from the god by 
Nabu-apla-iddina,** for instance. This desire to discover historical 
precedents for the work they were preparing to undertake is quite 
characteristic for the Mesopotamians. The view that conformity with 
usages of the past docs not stand in need of justification is widely 
held among primitive people,* 1 and the Egyptians, as well as the Meso¬ 
potamians, acknowledged the past as normative. But they did so for 
different reasons. Since Egypt viewed the universe as essentially stat¬ 
ic, changes merely made explicit what had been potentially existing 
since creation. Hence, even newly built temples derived their sanctity 
from the fact that the gods had preordained their erection on that par¬ 
ticular spot.* VVc have seen that the unfolding of these potentialities was 
in itself a creative act, appropriately undertaken by the Son of Re. The 
Mesopotamians did not view the cosmos as static, but they relegated its 
dynamism to the world of the gods. Hence, the gods had to take the initi¬ 
ative in all matters of moment; and, even after they had made their will 
known, the rulers felt that they had to rely upon divine guidance. Godea 
begged Ningirsu to disclose the specifications of the temple which he 
knew should be built. Esarhaddon adjured the gods: “Build the structure 
with your own hands, the abode of your exalted divinity." Hence, the 
extraordinary significance of a portent which revealed a partem tried 
and approved by the gods in the past. It happened, for instance in the 
reign of Nabonidus, that "by the order of Marduk .... the four winds 
approached, the [violent] tempests; the sand dunes with which that city 
and that temple were covered over were blown away and Ebarra, the 
awe-inspiring dwelling, became [visible].”* 3 

There is not, in Mesopotamia, reference to a primeval plan, an order 
established at the time of creation. For the Mesopotamian the world 
was in flux, the gods were “determining destiny” each New Year’s Day; 
and thus he could never postulate the past as an absolute norm as the 
Egyptian did. His past was a historical and an empirical past; certain 
acts of man, certain arrangements for the temple, had proved acceptable. 

• See above, p. 152. 
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It was safe to go back to those patterns whenever it was possible. It was 
imperative to do so when the gods had actually assisted in their redis¬ 
covery. 

When Pharaoh built, he could say without contradiction: “It was ac¬ 
cording to the ancient plan. Never was done the like since the beginning 
(of time).”** When Nabonidus built, he stated that the foundations were 
“put on top of the ground-plan, not projecting or receding one finger’s 
width.”** 

This attitude toward the plan of an earlier period was naturally 
strengthened by the knowledge that occasionally the gods indicated in 
detail how temples should be built. Whenever, therefore, the plan of the 
original building was discovered, it was possible to suppose that its par¬ 
ticulars had received divine sanction. If the original plan remained un¬ 
known, the earliest plan that could be recovered was made to provide 
guidance. When Nabonidus described his rebuilding of the Larsa tem¬ 
ple only forty-five years after Nebuchadnezzar had renewed it, he made 
much of the fact that the latter had been satisfied with recovering the 
building inscription (and. hence, the foundations) of Bumaburiash, 
while he, Nabonidus, had discovered that of an earlier king, Hammura¬ 
bi. Nabonidus made it a rule to search for building inscriptions and foun¬ 
dation deposits in his reconstruction work. These deposits, besides dis¬ 
closing the measures and materials used in the earlier building, also 
showed the appropriate size of brick.* 4 We shall see that the molding of 
the first brick was the central ceremony of the rites of reconstruction; 
and it has been suggested that each temple possessed a tradition which 
determined the size of the bricks to be used in its coastruction. 

When the omens had been extensively consulted and the details of 
plan and elevation had been established, the site had to be cleared of 
debris, after which it was purified. This initial stage of the procedure 
was entirely in a minor key. The ever present doubt about whether the 
will of the gods was properly understood prevented demonstrations of 
confidence and joy; and the damage which the old building had sustained, 
be it through neglect, an act of an enemy, or an act of the gods, was a 
source of sorrow, since it showed the weakening of the bond between 
the gods and the community. There were prescribed “lamentations" ap¬ 
propriate to “assuaging” the hearts of the gods. 

(What to do,) when the walls of a temple fill in min, in 
order to demolish them and to build a new temple ....: 

In a favorable monrh, on a propitious date, in the night, 

A fire shall be lit for Ea and Marduk, and a sacrifice shall 
be made for them. 
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The pr»cK** shall «ng a lament; the finger *hall ling 
a doleful plaint. 

In the morning, three initallationa (for sacrifice*) ahall be 
erected on tne roof of the temple (in honor of) Ea, Sha- 
maah, and Mardulc. 

The kjlu shall make music with his flute before Marduk. 

Then he ahall sing: “Ezida-weeps for itaelfl".... 

The Wuahall lift nis hand* and bow down bcfr>re (the god). 

Dolefully he shall recite a psalm of penitence and shall erv: 

“Woe!"" 

And Assurbanipal states: “With sadness and weeping I laid my hands 
to (the reconstruction of) that which the foe had destroyed, in joy I 
finished it." 1 * 

After the debris had been cleared away, the site was purified: "By 
means of the act of exorcism, the wisdom of Ea and Marduk, I purified 
that site,”** states Nabopolassar. Gudea described these purifications 
again in great detail. Not only the temple site, but the whole city, was 
cleansed; and the measures went far beyond the removal of actual and 
ritual impurities. They aimed at the creation of a favorable atmosphere, 
a general feeling of good will. A kind of civic peace was imposed: 
mothers did not scold their children; masters did not punish their serv¬ 
ants; there were no lawsuits; persons under a sexual taboo were driven 
out of Lagash. 40 Great pyres of aromatic wood purified the city, which 
remained in a state of religious exaltation: "During the day there were 
prayers, during the night oraisons.” Gudea once more consulted the 
oracles while vast quantities of costly stones, wood, and metal were 
brought into the city from foreign lands. And so the central feature of 
the celebrations was reached. 

THE MOLtMMG Or THE TOST MICK 

When at last the production of bricks for the new temple could be 
taken in hand, the mood of the celebrations changed completely. The 
tentative questioning of the gods, the mournful occupation with the 
relics of past misfortune or neglect were left behind; and all attention 
was centered on the positive achievement of rebuilding. However, this 
happy change required that the first brick for the new building be well 
and truly formed, and the nature of the material makes the extraction of 
a perfect brick from its mold by no means a foregone conclusion. Con¬ 
sequently, the successful molding of the first brick assumed the signifi¬ 
cance of a last ordeal, the final answer to the question whether the gods 
would accept the labor of their servant. On Early Dynastic seals a man 
is shown measuring a plano-convex brick against a rod held by an en¬ 
throned deity (Fig. 47). A relief of the same period shows Ur-Nanshc 
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of Lagash carrying on his head a basket with clay for the molding of the 
first new brick (Fig. 46). Down to Late Assyrian times the rulers arc 
depicted in this position, either on stelae 4 * or in small bronze figures 0 
buried in the foundations of the temples they rebuilt. For the molding of 
the first brick was always carried out by the king in person. As an ex¬ 
ample of the texts of the first millennium b.c. we may quote Nabopolas- 
sar: “I bent my neck for Marduk, my lord; and, girding up the robes of 
my royalty, I carried bricks and clay upon my head." 0 

The ceremony of making the first brick is described well by Gudea. 
His text betrays a lyricism which should warn us that the crowning 
scene of the rites entailed more than the display of a brick of dried mud 
to the people and the rays of the sun. He had passed the preceding night 
in the temple, thus protecting himself against a possible pollution by the 
profane and, at the same time, making himself available if the gods 
wished to communicate with him once more in his dreams. In the morn¬ 
ing “the pure head-pad, the sacred mold, he.He went with up¬ 

lifted head. The god Lugal-kur-dub went before him; the god Ig-alima 
followed him. Ningiszida, his (personal) god, held him by the hand." 44 

Ur-Nammu, too, is shown on his way to the ceremony carrying build¬ 
ers’ tools and led by gods (Fig. 13). When the procession reached the 
site of the temple, a libation was made. Water and probably butter and 
honey were poured into the brick mold. Aromatic wood was burned to 
drive away all impurities and evil spirits. Then followed the molding; 
“He lifted on to his head the pure head-pad. He brought the mold. 
Gudea put clay in the mold. He did all that was needful.” 44 The clay 
was allowed to dry during the rest of the day and the night. At dawn 
of the following day the mold was broken while fires of aromatic wood 
burned again. The first brick was lifted out: “The sun-god was over¬ 
joyed with the brick which he (Gudea) had placed in the mold." 44 

The brick was shown to the people too—a sign that the period of 
trial was past and that the gods had accepted the sen’ice which was of¬ 
fered to them. The text reads like a paean; 

Out of the mold he lilted the brick: 

Like a pure crown lifted toward the sky, he lifted the brick. 

He brought it to his people. 

Like unto the holy warnor Babbar 4? was that brick which he 
had lifted up toward the temple; 

Like unto the cow of Nanna. 4 * 

With the successful molding of the first brick the turning-point in the 
long series of building ceremonies had been passed. The next phrases of 
Gudea’s account refer to the continuation of the building to which he 
devoted himself: 
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Like a young man who i* founding a lie |<t no pleasure 
come before him. 

Like a cow who rums its eyes to its calf.** brought all his 
love to bear on the temple.'* 

The detailed arrangements mentioned iti 'Ue remainder of the text 
need not detain us. It is interesting that thcc> a i jilenon of the work from 
this point onward is described as due to dins,' participation bv the gods. 
This again illustrates the great significance >F the molding ceremony. 
The building had been planned upon the gods ‘rmitijtivc. Up to the mold¬ 
ing of the first brick the king had striven e<rtinuj!ly to interpret their 
intentions and to make the necessary' arm^nentt- But afterward the 
work proceeded smoothly and without racing problems or doubts. 
Figure 48 shows an Akkadian cylinder Se* <lep:cting the gods with 
their distinctive crowns, mixing mud, carryagr mortar up ladders, and 
throwing bricks up to others who arc at v'cA onrop of the temple. 

New Year’s Day, the beginning of a new cr ole in nature, was chosen 
for the dedication. On that day the god wg> brought to the completed 
dwelling, where his spouse awaited him , 5# Tfcfi r un>>n inaugu rated a new 
cycle of prosperity for the community to \\f>crh the gods had returned 
(chap. 21); there was a determination of clinics while the city was 
again hushed in a sacred peace. And this tifltr it implied more than a 
mere avoidance of unpropitious acts and d iTi rbjng feelings. It seems 
that the everyday rules of society were su$pc»cJcd. as if their imperfec¬ 
tion were acknowledged and an attempt wep to lie made to live by the 
laws of the gods: 

That day when the king (Ningirsu) enter*! wbc ttniplc 
(And) for seven days. 

The servant competed w ith her mistresi* 

The domestic was on a par with his ntu^'. 

In the town the mighty and the humble fide by side; 

An evil tongue changed its words to gotyi *i.«f. 

All evil was driven our. 

I Ic (Gudea) paid heed to the laws of NiiAe and Ninginu, 

Left not the orphan at the rich man's men T , 

Left not the widow at the mercy’ of the 
I he house which had no son— 

Its daughter became its heir. 

Days of righteousness dawned for him. 

And on the neck of lawlessness and offers he ** his foot.*' 

Gudea’s enchanting evocation is beclouded K the melancholy resigna¬ 
tion of the opening phrase, “That day . . • • M for seven days." After 
so short an interval everyday life, with itstv^rags md its uncertainties, 
took its course again. But in the meantime destiny" of the city’ and 
its people had been determined. 


PART VII. KINGSHIP AND THE DIVINE 
POWERS IN NATURE 
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THE GODS OF MESOPOTAMIA 

A. COSMIC POWERS AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 

T he thane which recurs with but slight variation throughout the 
preceding chapters does not constitute the whole of Mesopota¬ 
mian religion. We have seen the king acting as servant of thegods 
and the gods directing human affairs. But the Mesopotamians did not 
imagine deities to be exclusively preoccupied with man. The great 
gods were natural powers; and if their interest in man centered in his 
service, man’s concern with the gods sprang largely from his desire to 
live in harmony with nature. These words suggest to us a contempla¬ 
tive ideal and a purely personal mood. But for die ancients to live meant 
to act; when they were aware of a harmony between life and nature, 
they knew that society did not set out upon its enterprises in hazardous 
isolation but that it was carried forward by a current of immeasurable 
potency.* 

In Egypt the alignment of society with nature was assumed to be per¬ 
fect because a divine mediator ruled the land. The death of Pharaoh 
showed that the harmony was temporarily disturbed, but the coronation 
of his successor restored the normal equilibrium. In Mesopotamia the 
concord was, on the contrary, felt to be unstable; and the community 
united on numerous occasions, and notably at each New Year, in an 
effort to strengthen or restore it. Wc shall see that the New' Year's fes¬ 
tival opened with rites of atonement which prepared the people for a 
participation in the change of fortune which certain gods experienced at 
the turn of the season; the final act was a “determination of destiny" by 
the gods. It is characteristic for Mesopotamian religiosity that the cele¬ 
bration should have culminated in a decision beyond the control of man. 
Even though nature revived, it was by no means certain that society was 
going to reap the fruits of this regeneration in increased prosperity. In 
Egypt it was unthinkable that nature and society should follow different 
courses, for both alike were ruled by moat —“right, truth, justice, cos- 

*Sec above, p. 10J. 
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mic order.”* The gods existed by mut. 2 nd Pharaoh’s speech was “the 
shrine of vtaai"\ what was right came to pass, in nature as well as in so¬ 
ciety. In Mesopotamia, too, the gods had decreed justice as the order of 
society. They desired their elected ruler to be a just king and perse¬ 
cuted injustice wherever it occurred. But the Mesopotamian did not 
presume that the gods themselves were hound by any order which man 
could comprehend; Mesopotamia knew no prophets who revealed the 
motivation of the divine will. The order of justice decreed for society 
was not a universal order; cities were known to have been ruined al¬ 
though their rulers and their people were not convicted of injustice.* 

What scenu praiseworthy to one’* aclf is but contemptible be¬ 
fore the god(s). 

What to one's heart seema bad is good before one's god; 

Who may comprehend the mind of gods in heaven's depth? 

The thoughts of god are like deep waters, w ho could fathom 
them? 

How could mankind, beckwjded, comprehend the ways of gods? 1 

We accept the polanry between the sphere of man and the divine 
sphere—a polarity which dominates Mesopotamian religion—more 
readily than the Egyptian belief in society’s capacity of being faultlessly 
integrated with the divine. In the ethical sphere, too, we arc revolted 
by the Egyptian belief that the dead, confronting judges in the I lerc- 
aftcr, got away with reciting a long list of sins which they claimed never 
to have committed. “I knew no wrong” is the leading theme of the "Dec¬ 
laration of Innocence” in the Book of the Dead.* On the other hand, we 
accept the Mesopotamian counterpart of this text in which attempts of 
the dead to whitew ash themselves are shown to fail miserably.* I lenec 
there is a tendency to overrate the similarities between the Mesopo¬ 
tamian and the Judeo-Christian viewpoints. It is true that the Mesopo¬ 
tamians lived under a divine imperative and knew themselves to fall 
short of what was asked of them. But they did not have "The Law." 
The will of God had not been revealed to them once and for all, nor were 
they sustained by the consciousness of being a “chosen people." They 
were not singled out by divine love, and the divine wrath lacked the re¬ 
sentment caused by ingratitude. The Mesopotamians, while they knew 
themselves to be subject to the decrees of the gods, had no reason to be¬ 
lieve that these decrees were necessarily just. I lenec their penitential 
psalms abound in confessions of guilt but ignore the sense of sin; they 
arc vibrant w ith despair but not with contrition—with regret but not 
with repentance. The Mesopotamian recognized guilt by its consc- 
•See above, pf>. 241—45. 
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qucnces when he suffered, he assumed that he had transgressed a divine 
decree. I Ic confessed, in such a ease, to be guilty, although he declared: 

I do not know the offense against the god, 

I do not know the transgression against the goddess. 1 

When a fault had been committed, through whatever cause, the gods 
struck automatically.' I lenec the desire to expiate “the offense which I 
know and the offense which I do not know; which I have committed in 
negligence, as a crime, in carelessness or in contempt."* 

Such a desire was not sufficient to alleviate the punishment; it was 
necessary to know which specific rule one had transgressed,' since 
specific penances had been prescribed by the gods for the expiation of 
each of them. We have met an instance of this belief in the correspond¬ 
ence of an Assyrian king: “Ea made (the earthquake), F.a will release 
(us from it), (For) whoever made the earthquake has also provided the * 
lustral incantation against it.” Thus everything pertaining to human 
guilt was likely to assume a mechanistic and gloomy aspect. For a chos¬ 
en people conformance with the will of God can be a source of joy. For 
the Mesopotamians the divine decrees merely circumscribed man’s 
servitude. Religious exaltation fell, for them, outside the sphere of 
ethics; it sprang from the awareness that they lived in conformity with 
the rhythm of divine life. This is what we have culled “living in har¬ 
mony with nature’’—for in nature the life of the gods was manifest. 

There is an essential difference between a belief that gods are im¬ 
manent in nature and an allegorical use of personified natural forces. 
We obliterate that difference when we speak of solar or chthonic de¬ 
ities, gods of the sky or of water, and so on. These terms, used for con¬ 
venience, direct our attention, not to the divine figure, but to the prov¬ 
ince of nature in which he is most commonly manifest. But religious 
feeling is aroused by the devotion addressed to the god who reveals him¬ 
self and not to the natural phenomenon. Anu was heaven, but also “the 
force which lifts (the universe) out of chaos and anarchy and makes it 

into an organized whole . The force which ensures the necessary 

voluntary obedience to orders, to law and custom in society', to the nat¬ 
ural laws in the physical world, in short the world order."* Enlil, mani¬ 
fest in the storm, was the power who enforced the decrees of the divine 
assembly; who, in a passion of fury, sent the Flood to destroy man¬ 
kind; who sustained all legal authority by force, in particular the right¬ 
ful ruler of the city or the land. Ninhursaga, the “Lady of the Moun¬ 
tain," was Mother Earth; "the lady who gives birth," “the fashioner of 
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all wherein is breath of life,” “the mother ol all children.” Ea, water, 
was anciently called Enki. “Ivord of the Earth," liccause water is of the 
earth from which it wells up if it is not inextricably mixed with it, as in 
the marshes of the south.* There, at Eridu, was F.a’s main shrine. Ea 
was personified intelligence, knowledge, especially magical knowledge; 
for “the ways of water are devious. It avoids obstacles rather than con¬ 
quering them, goes around and yet gets to its goal. .... It flows out 
over the field, irrigating it. and then trickles away and is gone."'* A 
similar tidiness of meaning characterizes the second generation of gods 
—Sin, the power in the moon; Shamash, the power in the sun; Adad, the 
power in thunder, and the many-sided goddess Ishtar. manifest in the 
planet Venus. 

The belief that the gods were immanent in nature was not confined to 
the pristine age of Mesopotamian religion. It is true that the Sumerian 
myths, as a recent interpretation shows," excel in unfolding a story in 
such a way that each divine actor appears endowed with a comprehen¬ 
sible character while yet reflecting the nature of the dement which was 
his prindpal medium of manifestation. But we have equally decisive 
proof for a persistence of the belief in the immanence of die gods in late 
periods. This evidence is found in the “An-Anum list." 

The earliest Mesopotamian documents include attempts to present 
knowledge systematically. For this purpose the scribes used a simple 
tool—a word list in which the entries were grouped in a recognizable 
orde r." They never gave up using this device and actually overtaxed its 
capacity for conveying meaning. The Sumerian king list, for instance, 
w'as intended to give a retrospect of the parallel histories of the city- 
states. But the scheme of a continuous list of dynasties and kings con¬ 
fused the issue to such an extent that its true nature was almost unrecog¬ 
nizable once the tradition had been lost; and it has, in fact, only recently 
been recovered." The same scheme, that of a list of names, was used to 
give a methodical survey of the pantheon. It is called “An-Anum" be¬ 
cause this equation of the Sumerian and Akkadian designations of the 
god of heaven heads the enumeration of the gods. But Anu’s name is fol¬ 
lowed by his genealogy*, given under the guise of a series of names so 
that the character of the text as a whole is homogeneous throughout. 
The creation story implied by the names tallies with that in the Epic of 
Creation; f but the various stages of the process arc not described in the 
manner of the Epic; they arc simply indicated by a succession of divine 
names—Apsu and Tiamat, Lahmu and Lahamu, etc. There arc twenty- 

•See above, p. 214. f Se* above, pjv. 2J2-J7. 
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one of these in all, summarized by a separate entry in the list as “the 
twenty-one parents (forefathers) of Anu.” These primeval figures were 
not worshiped; they were not members of the pantheon. Their inclusion 
in the list was most inappropriate if that document was merely intended 
to be a catalogue of the gods. Consequently, we must assume that it was 
not. By opening their list with a succinct story of creation, the authors 
indicated that they were not merely assembling names of divinities but 
that they were accounting for the whole hierarchy of divine powers ex¬ 
tant in the universe. Thus their work assumed the character, not of a 
catalogue, but of a cosmology; and the ancient belief that the gods were 
immanent in nature was once more affirmed. 

B. THE SUFFERING GOO 

In Mesopotamia, as in Egypt, we arc faced with the task of compre¬ 
hending a polytheistic religion. We must, once more, distil from an im¬ 
mense variety of divine manifestations the essence which constitutes the 
concept “divinity”—“the god in general who is necessary.” We found 
that in Egypt the concepts of creation, procreation, and resurrection 
were expressed in symbols and co-ordinated with one another in a man¬ 
ner which was distinctly Egyptian. Moreover, they dominated the whole 
of Egyptian religion (in so far as it became articulate) to such an extent 
that we .were entitled to sec them as essential elements of a distinctively 
Egyptian religiosity. In Mesopotamia these three concepts provided 
neither a focal point for religious feeling nor the impetus to religious 
speculation. In a world in flux, creation is but an episode and not the 
lasting foundation of existence, as it is in a static universe. Procreation 
was endowed with a religious significance in Egypt because of its rela¬ 
tion with rebirth after death and with the solar and stellar circuit; in 
Mesopotamia it had no connection with either. Resurrection, finally, 
was not even a tenet of Mesopotamian religion, w'hich held that man’s 
inescapable fate was death—at best a quasi-annihilation or a wraithlike 
lingering in limbo, otherwise torture through thirst and dust and evil 
demons. If in Egypt the reality of death was almost denied, and in any 
case hidden under the elaborate rituals proclaiming belief in survival, in 
Mesopotamia it was known that even the life of nature stood in danger 
of extinction. And many deities were believed to succumb to it tern-"*'' 
porarily. 

The contrast between the Egyptian and Mesopotamian vieu-points 
indicates also where the operative ideas of the latter arc to be found. We 
discern a conception of fate w'hich often became a sense of doom and a 
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conception of suffering gods in which the richness us well as the cruelty 
of existence found expression. The feeling of uncertainty, of a change 
for the worse which may at any moment destroy man’s happiness, is 
amply illustrated in our earlier chapters. If most of the quotations given 
so far have referred to the king, we must remember that he too was a 
mortal. Penitential psalms and prayers in which the petitioner is a com* 
moncr arc similar in spirit to those employed by the king . 14 VVe need not, 
then, enlarge on the Mesopotamian conception of fate but may turn to 
that of the suffering god. 

Summer in Mesopotamia is a burden hardly to be home. Vegetation 
withers, the hot dust hurts eyes and lungs, and men and beasts, losing 
resilience, submit, dazed, to the protracted scourge. In such a country 
the notion of creation is nor connected with the sun. The generative 
force of nature resides in the earth. For even water is of the earth; the 
sky is too rarely clouded, too cruel during five exhausting months for 
the blessing of moisture to be associated with it. Water belongs to the 
wells and ditches of the earth; anti in spring Ningirsu brings it down in 
black clouds from the mountains . 11 

One single rhythm flows through the life of nature and of man, quick¬ 
ening when the autumn rains bring relief, slowing down somewhat un¬ 
der the severities of winter, expanding marvelously in the brief enchant¬ 
ing spell of spring. The gods who arc in nature must partake of this 
movement of ebb and flow, and a remarkable number of them were be¬ 
lieved to suffer imprisonment or injury. This applies first and foremost 
to the gods in whom natural forces were personified. These bore Sume¬ 
rian names which arc mostly epithets; and a study of their iconography, 
and of the conditions in which their monuments arc distributed through 
the ruins, shows that a single conception underlies the figures of Ninurta 
or Ningirsu, Ninazu, Ningiszida, Tammuz, Tishpak, Abu, and several 
others.** These gods are not altogether without distinctive features, but 
their particularities arc best explained as a result of differentiation. It 
is only to l*c expected that different aspects of the basic conception 
would be emphasized in certain localities at the expense of others, so 
that the different cities ultimately worshiped related but not identical 
gods.* T Yet the awareness of their basic identity was still alive in Ak¬ 
kadian times, as is proved by the promiscuous use of their attributes in 
the pictorial art of the period; and the equations of gods with one an¬ 
other, which we find in Assyrian lists like “An-Anum” and which arc 
usually explained as the product of syncretism, may very well be due, 
in many eases, to a clear realization that a single divinity was indicated 
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by the several names. In the case of the gods whom we have just enu¬ 
merated the underlying unity is especially clear; all of them personify 
the generative force in nature. Moreover, they may be considered typi¬ 
cal in that the notion of the divine in Mesopotamia seems to have some 
connection with the periodic decline and renewal of natural life. This 
would explain that even the powerful Enlil and Anu, the epitome of 
authority', are said to have been captives in the realm of death.'* 

The suffering god finds a counterpart in the mourning goddess. She, 
too, was known by many' names and epithets—Ninhursaga, Mah, Nin- 
mah, Nintu, or Aruru;"’ and even the many-sideji Inanna-Ishtar partook 
of the character of the Great Mother, who suffered the bereavement of 
both mother and bride through the death of the god and who w ent to 
search for him and liberated him, sometimes with the help of his son. 

In the myth of the suffering god and the mourning goddess the com¬ 
plex of feelings which characterizes Mesopotamian religiosity could 
find adequate expression: the anxiety inherent in an uncertain destiny; 
the sorrow that life is transitory and death unrelieved by hope; the ex¬ 
ultation that life knows abundance. In the next chapter we shall describe 
the celebrations which formalized those feelings. Here we must eluci¬ 
date the significance of the dual symbol of the dy'ing god and the mourn¬ 
ing goddess who was his mother and his bride. 

There can be no doubt that the relationship claimed to exist between 
god and goddess was a multiple one; the following lines indicate it by 
their emphatic parallelism. The goddess mourns the loss 

of the husband, laid to rest, of the son laid to rest; 
of the husband who it dead, of the son who is dead. 

And later: 

when the good husband—husband-brother—went away; 
when the good son—son-brother—watt away. 

In accordance with the view’ embodied in the last verses, the goddess is 
sometimes called the god’s sister. Our quotations show, however, that 
we are misled if we take these terms too literally. They indicate that the 
relationship between god and goddess is extremely close and more com¬ 
prehensive than any know n to man. The term "son” expresses the de¬ 
pendence of the god upon the goddess; yet the goddess loses in him not 
merely one of her children but one w'ho can be replaced by no one else 
and whom she needs as a woman needs her husband or her favorite 
brother. 

The clue to an understanding of their relationship lies in the Meso- 
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potamian view that life comes forth from a goddess, that the universe 
was conceived rather than begotten: the source of life is female. In the 
Epic of Creadon, Tiamat, primeval chaos, is called “the mother of the 
deep who fashions all things.” In another text the goddess Nammu 
“gave birth to heaven and earth”;*' and the standard version of the An- 
Anum list elucidates once more the Mesopotamian view of the world. 
Like the Epic of Creation, it describes the genesis of the universe by 
listing successive generations of divine couples, each of which represents 
a stage in the process. This is a common way of giving an account of 
creation It survives among many modem peoples and was also used by 
Hesiod. In Egypt we find the same device represented by the Ennead of 
Heliopolis, a list of nine gods implying a crcarion story. Arum “was 
alone" and begot upon himself Shu and Tefnut (air and moisture), the 
parents of Geb and Nut (earth and sky), who in turn brought forth 
Osiris and Isis, Seth and Nephthys. In the Babylonian list the creation 
story which we have discussed is summarized by an entry as “the twen¬ 
ty-one parents of Anu.” The uneven number finds its explanation in the 
view that life originates in the female: one parent, the goddess Antu, is 
not matched by a male complement. The Mesopotamian view is there¬ 
fore diametrically opposed to that of the Egyptians, who ascribed the 
creation exclusively to male deities—Rc-Atum, Ptah, or Khnum. The 
mother-goddesses, like Nut or Hathor, merely reproduced life within 
the established creation. Once again we find the Mesopotamian view¬ 
point more congenial than that of the Egyptians: “For the earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the car, after that the full com 
in the car" (Mark 4:28). 

Throughout the ancient world, in Syria. Anatolia, and Greece, 
Mother Earth was the source of all life. In these countries, as in Meso¬ 
potamia, the seasonal decline of nature was represented by the loss of a 
child—Adonis. Artis, or Persephone—which the Great Mother suffered. 
For if the female principle is taken seriously as the First Cause, the male 
principle must of necessity derive from it, and the god is, in this view, 
the child of the goddess. In Syria, Anatolia, and Mesopotamia this w’as 
indeed the ease; but the parallel of Persephone shows that the young 
deity is not, in the first place, distinct from the parent in sex but repre¬ 
sents a different aspect of natural life.” The goddess personifies nature's 
prolific fertility; in the guise of Tiamat this threatened existence itself, 
but as the Great Mother it guaranteed recovery from the annual injury 
which the loss of the child-god symbolized. Sometimes—in Greece ami 
in the levant—the young god represents the brief spring, a sudden 
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blooming of indescribable loveliness which withers in a few weeks. 
Adonis and Persephone in particular derive the pathetic features of their 
character from this aspect of nature. But the Mesopotamian “dying 
god” had a more general character. He stood for the vital force in plants 
and animals and counted, moreover, as the husband of the goddess. For 
the Mesopotamians, although they viewed the goddess as the source of 
life, could not think of birth without conception. Tiamat needed Apsu 
as her complement; and the mother-goddess celebrated annually her 
wedding with the god who was also her son. 

The question may be raised whether the god’s liberation and resur¬ 
rection, or, alternatively, his marriage with the goddess, stood for the 
revival of natural life. The answer is the same as that which had to be 
given when we faced similar complexities in Egyptian mythology, 
namely, that the question is inappropriate, since it confronts conceptions 
of the ancients with a modem view of causality. Separate images, which 
seem mutually exclusive to us, elucidated for them distinct aspects of 
the phenomena which concerned them. Nature revived; the vegetation 
rc-emcrgcd; the god was found, liberated, resurrected. But. also, na¬ 
ture promised to bear fruit again; the goddess had wed the god, and 
there would be issue. 

There is no Mesopotamian parallel for the divine pair of Flcusis, 
Dcmctcr and Persephone, nor is Tammuz at all like Adonis, a youth 
“dead ere his prime.” The suffering god of Mesopotamia was a mature 
and virile figure. Sometimes the “son" aspect was almost obliterated, 
especially in the case of aggressive city-gods like Marduk and Nin- 
girsu;” the goddess then counted as consort rather than mother. But 
even in those cases the original relationship transpires in the rite which 
most clearly reveals the significance of the gods in nature. At the sacred 
wedding it was the goddess Baba, and not the impetuous Ningirsu, who 
dominated;* and such evidence as we have from Ur and Freeh suggests 
the same for the procedure in those cities. 

We have noticed that even the greatest male deities like Anu and En- 
lil became powerless and dependent upon others during a recurring stage 
of their existence. This is also true of some of the city-gods, although 
these symbolized not only the divine powers upon which a given com¬ 
munity depended but also the community itself. Yet these gods never 
became wholly detached from nature. Down to the latest periods they 
possessed a cosmic as well as a social aspect. In Mesopotamia a basic 
and indestructible unity comprised the life of man, the existence of soci- 

• See Mow, ctup. 21, n. 7. 
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ety. and the chb and flow of natural life. The texts are quite explicit in 
this respect and do not betray any consciousness of a discrepancy l»c- 
tween die heroic character of such gods as Enlil and Marduk and their 
helplessness during their “imprisonment." In one text the god is simply 
referred to as /»//«, "the feeble one."* It is difficult for us to accept 
this feature as an original trait of the gods in question; we arc likely to 
postulate "syncretism," especially in the ease of Marduk, who seems to 
haJe close relations with the sun (and solar deities arc almost always 
heroic and invincible). 1 * Yet the evidence of his captivity is at least as 
old as the time ofSargon of Akkad. On a famous seal in the British Mu¬ 
seum (Fig. $0) the god who is liberated from the mountain of death is 
explicitly characterized as a sun-god, for he carries the saw, and rays is¬ 
sue from his shoulders. Marduk's name is written with signs which may 
mean "young bull of the sun”** and which arc interpreted in the Epic of 
Creadon as “divine child of the sun."* Yet Marduk was not, in the first 
place, a sun-god, for his festival falls, not at one of the critical points in 
the sun's circuit, the solstices, but in the spring.* 7 And, on the other 
hand, the most typical example of the suffering god of nature, Tammuz, 
appears continuously in the hymns as a "hero," the “strong one," the 
"manly one,” etc. 

Perhaps the best aid to an understanding of the Mesopotamian god is 
a reminder that the combination of heroism and temporary defeat is also 
found in the ease of a dying god with whom we arc familiar and who 
appears in medieval art and poetry, not only as Christ the King, but as 
the noblest of warriors. We quote a few lines from an Anglo-Saxon 
poem, “The Dream of the Rood." “in which the Cross of Christ, speak¬ 
ing in the first person, recounts in passionate language its own experi¬ 
ence and testimony of the crucifixion: 

"Then the young hero, that was God Almighty, stripped 
himself, 

Strong and steadfast; bold in the sight of many 

He mounted the high cross, that he might redeem mankind."" 

In the theme of this book the suffering god is of special importance, 
for it is only with this god, who depended on the Great Mother and 
who knew' impotence and defeat, that at certain times and on certain 
solemn occasions a Mesopotamian king was identified. 

EXCURSUS: TAMMUZ, ADONIS. OSIRIS 

The suffering god of Mesopotamia, w ho enters the Netherworld and 
revives w'ith the vegetation, recalls Osiris. We should not feel obliged 

•See below, p. I2|. 
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to refer to this resemblance were it not customary to treat the two gods 
as variations of an established type, “the dying god,” which is also rep¬ 
resented by Attis, Adonis, and Dionysus and by many “spirits of the 
com."” We cannot ignore this viewpoint because it challenges one of 
our basic assumptions. We have maintained that only the precise analy¬ 
sis of the specific forms in which a creed has found expression can reveal 
its nature and that classificatory terms arc likely to obscure essentials. 
We must, therefore, make a digression at this point and inquire whether 
the introduction of a category' “the dying god” to comprise Tammuz, 
Adonis, and Osiris contributes to our understanding. 

The “dying god” of the Golden Bough is a mortal, a king in whom a 
god or spirit of fertility is incarnate, and who dies a violent death. 
Frazer describes divine kingship and fertility cults, the sacred marriage 
and the scapegoat, and a number of other institutions, without defining 
their interrelations and their dilFcrenccs. He feels that somewhat similar 
motives gave rise to all of them and hopes “to prove that these motives 
have operated widely, perhaps universally, in human society, producing 
in varied circumstances a variety of institutions specifically different 
but gencrically alike." 10 We question that the generic features arc the 
most significant; to emphasize them, or to direct our inquiry toward 
them, seems to us risking a distortion of historical reality by' the schema¬ 
tism of abstractions. The evidence discussed in the present work demon¬ 
strates that neither Egy-pt nor Mesopotamia knew “divine kingship” in 
the Frazerian sense, although many' phenomena in those countries recall 
chapters from the Golden Bough. We shall now consider as a test case 
three gods to whom Part IV of the Golden Bough is devoted; and, even 
when we thus restrict the scope of our comparisons, we shall find that 
the “specifically different” is far more significant than what seemed to 
be "gencrically alike." 

One must start by conceding that it is possible to recount a myth of 
a dying god which contains features common to the myths of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria. His story would run like this: The god was 
killed by an enemy in the guise of a boar (Adonis) or symbolized by the 
boar (Osiris, Marduk). Moreover, the god's body floated upon the w a¬ 
ter, or he was said to have drowned (Osiris. Tammuz), or his blood 
stained the water of a river (Adonis). His death brought about the stag¬ 
nation of all natural life; a goddess bew r ailed him and set out to retrieve 
him. The god was found and liberated, sometimes with the aid of his 
son (Osiris, Marduk, Enlil). With his resurrection nature, and especial¬ 
ly all vegetation, revived. 
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The hero of this story is clearly not the “dying god” as conceived by 
Frazer. He is not incarnate in a human being and is not killed ceremoni¬ 
ously but dies in the course of the normal rotation of the seasons. But 
the story is fairly detailed, and the problem which it raises can be formu¬ 
lated as follows: Does it represent a basic creed which the three coun¬ 
tries shared bur which appears in each of them complicated by insignifi¬ 
cant accretions 1 Or is our story no more than an abstract, of little or no 
value, since it lacks the features which distinguish each of the actual 
myths and which impart to them their peculiar significance? 

Whether an abstract or a basic creed, the reconstructed story certainly 
presents a thane known in Egypt as well as in Asia. The god with whom 
it deals personifies plant life, and the story of his death and resurrection 
reflects its annual ebb and flow. Hence it is said that the god was 
“found”; there is an element of the unpredictable in his resurrection be¬ 
cause the return of nature's vitality lies beyond the scope of human 
planning. Yet the community cannot passively await a revival upon 
which its very existence is dependent. Hence a ritual “search” is under¬ 
taken. and society's concern w ith the god’s fate is expressed by proces¬ 
sions, laments, and other appropriate rites. Mourning and search arc 
presented in the personification of myth as the part of a goddess; the 
image of a bereaved mother or wife imposes itself where the withering 
ami sprouting of plant life inevitably calls up human analogies. If these 
natural phenomena possess a strong emotional appeal, if in particular the 
annual rebirth of nature affects man deeply in many lands, it is not mere¬ 
ly because his own life depends on it but also because it is an image of his 
fate and hope—whether that hope concerns personal resurrection, as in 
Egypt, or a survival in one's descendants, as in Mesopotamia. It is no 
doubt due to this peculiarly personal appeal which the three gods pos¬ 
sessed that we find their worship represented, not only by temple ritu¬ 
als, but also by widespread popular observances of which vague echoes 
can be found in our sources. But when it is said that the cult of these 
gods belongs to popular rather than to official religion, the statement re¬ 
quires qualification. It holds good for Adonis, who had not, as far as we 
know', a temple of his own and w as worshiped in the shrine of the great 
goddess at Byblos. 11 It is probable that Tammuzwas similarly worshiped 
in the shrine of Inanna-lshtar in Ercch. and the wailings for Tammuz 
which Ezekiel observed in Jerusalem (Ezek. 8:14) belong also to the 
sphere of popular religion. But such public laments did not constitute the 
w hole of the cult of the suffering god in Mesopotamia, and Tammuz is 
only one of his many names. In one guise or another he w as quite often 
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the object of an official cult. As Tishpak, for instance, he was the city- 
god of Eshnunna. Even Assur and Marduk seem to have been specialized 
forms of “Tammuz.” In Egypt the popular cult of Osiris came into be¬ 
ing in historical times and was demonstrably a dcrivatc of the official 
cult of a god who represented in an unchanging mythological guise the 
predecessor of the ruling monarch. 

It is due to Osiris’ character as a dead king that he ranked below the 
sun-god, and thus yet another resemblance between Osiris, Tammuz, 
and Adonis loses its cogency. It is true that Tammuz and Adonis also 
rank below the greatest gods of their respective pantheons, but that is 
due to their character as “son”; they are dependent upon the Great 
Goddess. We touch here upon a fundamental contrast between Osiris 
and the Asiatic gods. Osiris is emphatically not dependent, and is not a 
child of the goddess who succors him. Osiris is the son of Nut, an aspect 
which is stressed in the funerary texts, since it contains a promise of re¬ 
birth through the mother to eternal life. But in the myth Osiris is sought 
and found by Isis, his sister and wife, who in this respect resembles the 
Asiatic mother-goddesses. But she differs from them in her total de¬ 
pendence upon the god; Osiris dominates Isis. When she conceived Ho- 
rus after Osiris’ death, when she had “erected the tiredness of the power¬ 
less one,’’* the mystery of unqucnched vitality was evidently not in the 
goddess but in the god who begot Homs.” 

In the son of the suffering god, too, the differences between Egypt 
and Asia outweigh the superficial similarities. Adonis was never con¬ 
ceived as progenitor. Homs “supported” or “avenged" Osiris, but not 
in the manner in which Nabu or Ninurta, the sons of Marduk and Enlil, 
aided their captive fathers.” In Mesopotamia the son temporarily took 
charge while his parent was incarcerated; once Marduk, Enlil, and As¬ 
sur were set free, they led the battle against chaos and death; and they 
scored the victory, Nabu or Ninurta acting merely as their agents to 
terminate their temporary subjection. In Egypt, on the other hand, 
Osiris did not return to his throne. Horns was his legitimate successor. 
A mysterious, lasting, and mutual relationship persisted between the 
two. Osiris, in fact, was not a “dying” god at all but a “dead” god. He 
never returned among the living; he was not liberated from the world of 
the dead, as Tammuz was. On the contrary, Osiris altogether belonged 
to the world of the dead; it was from there that he bestowed his bless¬ 
ings upon Egypt. He was always depicted as a mummy, a dead king. 


• See above, p. 40. 
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though ijtu king a god — a complex but characteristically Egyptian, nay, 
African, figure. 

Even in their basic relation with plant life the gods show profound dif¬ 
ferences: Adonis personified the spring vegetation; Tammuz the genera¬ 
tive force, not only of plants, but also of animals; w hile Osiris brought 
forth the grain and did so as part of the function which the dead king ful¬ 
filled in die natural economy of his people. Both Osins and Tammuz 
were believed to suffer when the grain was threshed. This is unequivo¬ 
cally expressed in the Egyptian Mystery' Play of the Succession and 
somewhat less dearly in a text referring to Tammuz.* 4 It was still l*c- 
licved in medieval times when Tammuz worshipers survived at I larran.** 
Texts from Ras Shamra prove that the belief was also held in Syria, al¬ 
though not demonstrably w’ithin the scope of the Adonis cult, which is 
known to us only from late sources.** The doctrine follows directly from 
the connection between every one of these gods with plant life ami can¬ 
not count, therefore, as a specific feature which they' have in common 
beyond the general character just indicated. 

Vegetation cannot appear without water; and u'c may therefore view 
the mastery over water, claimed for Osiris, Tammuz, and Adonis, as the 
consequence of their mastery over vegetation. But neither in Syria nor 
in Mesopotamia do we find a parallel for the very specific relationship 
which existed between Osiris and the Nile. In the Tammuz hymns wa¬ 
ter appears simply as an accessory of the god’s power. Hence the god¬ 
dess can be said “to rejoice in him who comes forth from the river."*’ 

The motif of drowning and the bringing of the inundation mentioned 
in connection with Tanunuz recall Osiris; but we shodd expect them 
in connection with any god whose power is manifest in the re-emergence 
of vegetation.* Tammuz “drowned" because the vegetation disap|>cars 
when the svaters dwindle in the rivers and canals in the heat of summer. 
When he is reborn and the plants revive, spring or autumn rains pro¬ 
claim his power at the same time. Hence the annual cycle of nature is 
summarized in the following manner in the life-history of the god: 

When young he Uv in a sinking ship. 

When adult he lay immersed in the grain.** 

But in Egypt the Nile flood was a manifestation of Osiris power because 
it was believed to rise from the earth, his domain. 

If we move from mythology to the actual usages of the cult, we find 
a detailed resemblance between Osiris and the Adonis rituals in the use 

* See above, pp. 191 -92, ipd quotation on p. II. 
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made of germinating seeds. Our problem here is to determine the an¬ 
tiquity of the usage in Syria and in Egypt and to decide whether it was 
originally at home in one or in both of these countries. The "Adonis 
gardens" consisted of seeds—sown in pots or baskets—which ger¬ 
minated and wilted quickly. These were thrown into wells or into the 
sea -wc do nor know why.*' But the rite seems to be part of the wail¬ 
ings for Adonis, and the emphasis was on the fact that the young plants 
had wilted. The ‘‘Osiris beds," on the other hand, were not allowed to 
wilt in the sight of man. They were of two kinds:* I leaps of earth, in 
the shape of a mummy and sometimes covered with mummy cloth or 
cartonnagc, were placed on a bier, they contained seeds which were 
watered for a week. When these germinated, they were placed in the 
tomb, serving as a spell of resurrection. They belonged, therefore, to 
the funerary ritual. But a second type of “Osiris beds" was used in the 
temples, at least in Ptolemaic times. These consisted of molds of gold 
or silver filled with earth and seeds, which were watered for nine days 
and buried on the day of the "interment of Osiris," the last day of the 
last month of the season of inundation (Khoiak)." The general char¬ 
acter of Adonis and Osiris suffices to explain the rite. Note that, on the 
one hand, the "Adonis gardens" wilted and that, on the other, the use 
of the ‘‘Osiris beds" in the funerary rites has no parallel in Syria, al¬ 
though it was known in Egypt from the Eighteenth Dynasty onward. 
Finally, the use of “Osiris bids" in the temple cult is not certified in 
Pharaonic times at all and has no demonstrable relation with any popular 
celebration of an event or critical transition in nature but only with the 
revival of the god in die temple.t The possibility' exists that the use of 
germinating seed in the Ptolemaic temples was derived from the cult of 
Adonis, which had been established in Egypt at least since the days of 
Theocritus, in the third century ».c.“ 

We touch here upon a most important element in the comparisons 
which can be made betw een Egyptian and Asiatic cults—the influence of 
the Greeks. They, too, knew “the old Mediterranean ritual of sorrow 
with its periodic wailing for a departed divinity, hero or heroine," ex¬ 
pressing “the emotion of natural man excited by the disappearance of 
verdure, by the gathering of the harvest, or by the fall of the year." 41 
The Greeks have not only identified Egyptian gods with their own but 
have used the Egyptian material creatively for their own ends. The 
spread of the cult of Isis throughout the Roman Empire is the outstand¬ 
ing example of an adaptation in which the original features disappeared 

•See ibovc, pf>. 115-66. | See above, cfcap. II, n. 49, 
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almost completely. Most, if not all, of the information on Egyptian re¬ 
ligion which classical authors offer is dishgural from the Egyptian 
point of view'. Even the oldest Greek source exemplifies the peculiarly 
Greek tendency' to transmute every borrowed trait into an expression 
of Hellenic thought; Herodotus (li. 59) equated Isis with Dcmetcr. 
Moreover, the Greeks were settled in lx>wcr Egypt, and while we know 
that the Kayum and Alexandria had a curiously hybridic culture, we do 
not know' whether the Greeks found Asiatic beliefs established in those 
parts or whether they themselves introduced them there. As a result of 
this uncertainty, the most definite link between Asia and the Osiris 
myth remains entirely problematical. This is Osiris’ connection with 
Byblos as described in classical sources. 44 His body and coffin had float¬ 
ed there; they were found by Isis after they had been made into a pillar 
in the palace of the local ruler and were claimed by her and taken back 
to Egypt. Hut Isis w’as said to have behaved at Byblos exactly as De- 
meter was believed to have done under very similar circumstances at 
Elcusis. In Roman times Adonis was said to be really Osiris. 4 * But of all 
these Byblitc connections Pharaonic sources know nothing at all, al¬ 
though Egypt bad traded w'ith Byblos since the beginning of historical 
times and identified its Great Goddess, the “Lady of Byblos," with 
Hathor.** It is for this reason that we may have to discount the whole of 
the Bybhte connections of the Osiris myth as a late elaboration. An¬ 
other feature of the story was perhaps introduced at the same time. In 
the myth there is an obvious duplication Seth not only murdered Osiris 
but later got his enemy's body and dismembered it. We have discussed 
already the unlikelihood that this story’ originated in Egypt in early times 
and have found a possible explanation for it;* an altemarivc explanation 
would derive it from the equation of Osiris and Dionysus, which pre¬ 
vailed in late times. Dionysus, too. became manifest in a pillar,** w-htlc 
Osiris u as connected in early times with the Djed pillar; however, this 
was not a wooden column but a bundle of papyrus. 

Whatever features the Greeks may have added to the original Osiris 
myth, they treated most cavalierly a trait w hich was of the greatest im¬ 
portance to the Egyptians. This was the royalty of Osiris. For the 
Greeks Osiris' character as a dead king was quite meaningless, lo the 
Egyptians it w as his outstanding characteristic.* 7 We have seen that 
all other aspects of the god were derived from it (chap. IS). Yet the 
Greek accounts totally obscure these Egyptian beliefs. Nor is there an 
equivalent for Osiris’ royalty in Asia. Adonis was a youth, never a 

•See »bovc, pp. 200-201. 
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king. Tammuz occurs in the Sumerian king list, but in connection with 
the legendary Second Dynasty of Freeh.” He follows the god l.ugal- 
baitda (a 'lanmuiz-like figure) ami precedes the sun id i vine Gilgamcsh. 
Since Inanna, a form of the Great Mother, w as worshiped at Erech, 
Taminu/ was at home there, too; and the list seems to link its earliest 
historical tradition with the world of the gods in the approved fashion of 
myth. Royalty plays no part in the cult of Tammu/. and is not character¬ 
istic for the god as he is depicted in the hymns. In this respect the con¬ 
trast with Osiris is complete. 

In comparison with the deep-rooted differences between the three 
gods, their "generic alikeness" dwindles to insignificance; they personi¬ 
fy the life in vegetation hut that in a manner which is peculiar in each 
ease. Curiously enough, however, there remains a common element in 
their myths which calls for an explanation; and it, too, belongs entirely 
to the area of die specific. Osiris' and Tammuz’ enemies were embodied 
in boars, and it was a wild boar which slew Adonis.*' We arc nor de¬ 
pendent on classical sources for these statements. Plutarch’s story that 
Seth found Osiris’ body in its coffin on a boar hunt and I Icrodotus’ re¬ 
port that pigs were sacrificed to Osiris only gain authority w hen we 
find in the Book of the Dead that Seth had been incarnate in a boar on a 
certain occasion;'® and the same myth is alluded to in the pyramid 
texts.*' It has even been suggested w ith some probability that the enig¬ 
matical animal which represents Seth might be a long-legged type of 
pig. u At the Babylonian New Year’s festival a tioar symbolized the 
enemy and was killed before the captive god could be liberated.® We 
have seals of the third millennium to prove the antiquity of this prac¬ 
tice, and in Egypt the enemy of I lorus and Osiris was known as a pig 
about the same time. 

Tlic impersonation of the gixl's enemy by a boar seems too odd and 
too specific to be viewed a* an accidental resemblance lie tween the 
myths of the three god*. Furthermore, it has been maintained that the 
names of Osiris and Asaur, and the epithet "Asaru" liomc by Mirduk. 
may be derived from a common root." One might, then, tentatively ad¬ 
vance the hypothesis that some features in the cult of the three gods 
go back to a remote past, before the Hamitic and Semitic languages had 
developed from their common root, before the track of the Atlantic 
storms had shifted northward, and when a belt of habitable lands 
stretched from Africa’s west coast to the Persian Mountains. Adonis 
represents the wild vegetation (upon which the nomad depends) rather 

• See below, chap. 22, n. 41. 
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than the grain.** Tammuz and the related Mesopotamian gods are all in¬ 
timately related with flocks and herds as well as with plant life. The 
Egyptian as w ell as the Mesopotamian "Lady of Births” uses the uterus 
of a heifer as her emblem.** 

But we need not dwell here upon these hazy possibilities of a common 
origin, since w'e arc concerned, not with the history, but with the sig¬ 
nificance, of the divinities who are grouped together as “dying gods." 
Whether resemblances in their mythology and cult arc due to independ¬ 
ent parallel grow th or derive from a common root; whether a “god of 
plants and animals" was worshiped before people moved from the desic¬ 
cating highlands into the drying marshes of the river valleys, we do not 
know'. But even if a few features in cult or myth—a designation, an ani¬ 
mal symbol—should be survivals from a distant common past, the gods 
as they confront us in the religions of the ancient Near East express pro¬ 
foundly different mentalities. And it is through the “specifically dif¬ 
ferent.” not through the “genetically alike,” that w'e may understand 
them. 


CHAPTER 21 


THE DEIFICATION OF KINGS 

T he texts and usages which we have examined hitherto bear wit* 
ness to a single conception of rulership: the Mesopotamian king 
was a nional charged with the crushing burden of leading man¬ 
kind in its servitude. Although his divine election endowed Turn with a 
potency surpassing that of ordinary men (chap. 18), it did not approxi¬ 
mate him to the gods. 

But we must now consider certain usages in which the polarity be¬ 
tween the human and the divine appears as suspended or destroyed. VVfc 
have seen that certain kings used the divine determinative before their 
names, but this graphic device is not alone in suggesting that deification 
of kings was known in Mesopotamia. It is true that not all the documents 
which would at first sight seem to indicate deification will be found to 
bear on the problem. 1 Several of them arc, in fact, consistent with the 
normal Mesopotamian estimate of the king. But a few texts establish 
beyond a doubt that occasionally a fusion of humanity and divinity took 
place in the person of certain Mesopotamian rulers; this was the case 
when a goddess had chosen a king to act as her bridegroom. 

A. THE UNION OK KING AND GODDESS 

The renewal of nature in the spring was conceived as the marriage of 
the mother-goddess with the liberated god. ! Their union took place in 
nature but also in their temples—residences erected by their orders in the 
cities of nun. The change in nature and the temple ritual both con¬ 
stituted the divine union, and we may think of diem as two parallel, 
inseparable, and equivalent events. For our present theme it is of impor¬ 
tance that, at certain times and in certain places, the lung was made to 
play the pan of the divine bridegroom in the ritual. 

The appearance of the king as a god is most dearly described in a 
hymn which glorifies Ishtar as the evening star. I ler bridegroom bears 
an epithet of Tammuz, yet he is actually King Idin-Dagan of Isin. 
The poem begins by exalting Ishtar’s power and continues: 

2VJ 
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To guard the life-breath of all lands. 

To perform the ntes correctly on the day the moon it invisible, 

I U« on New Year's day, the day of observances, 

A couch been set up for my lady. 

C trait and plants .... cedar they purify there. 

Put it for my queen on that couch. 

On its .... the blanket is arranged for her, 

A blanket delighting the hcarr, to make the bed good.* 

Next follows a realistic account of the censing and lustration of both 
the goddess and the king of Isin and of their physical union. The king’s 
name, and Ama-ushumgal-ana (“Great Ruler of Heaven 1 *), an epithet 
of Tammuz, arc used alternately when reference to the bridegroom is 
made; and this wilful confusion of god and king—“fusion” is a more 
appropriate term—continues when the emergence of the couple from 
the bedchamber is described. 

Around the shoulders of his beloved bride he haa laid his arm, 

Around the shoulders of pure Inaiuu he has laid hii arm. 

Like daylight she isccnds the throne on the great throne dais; 

The king, like unto the sun, sits beside her. 

Abundance, pleasure, wealth are ranged before her, 

A sumptuous meal is placed before her. 

The black-headed people arc!/) ranged before her. 

• •. . music ... . singers. 

The king has readied out for the food and drink, 

Arna-ushumgal-ana has readied out for the food and drink. 

Ihc palace is in fcft(ivc mood), the king is glad, 

The people are passing the day in abundance. 

Thus the king of Isin acted the part of the god, in contrast with Egypr, 
where a god took the part of a king in the sexual act. 4 The distinction is 
important, even though in practice in both places we find a king incar¬ 
nating a god. In Mesopotamia a king was exalted beyond human com¬ 
prehension; in Egypt a king who was never human realized the in¬ 
effable mystery of his own rebirth as Kamutef, “Bull of his Mother.” 

We arc free to speculate as to the manner in which the goddess was 
represented in the Mesopotamian ritual, since there is no information 
available on this point. 

The purpose of the rite—“to guard the life-breath of all lands*’—is 
in keeping with what we know of the New Year’s festival: the union of 
the god anti goddess vouchsafed prosperity for the year to come and was 
followed by a banquet which cast the spell of abundance which the rite, 
objcctivaring the seasonal forces, attempted to insure. 

There is no evidence that the king of Isin impersonated other phases 
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of the annual cycle of the suffering god; and the part he took in the sa¬ 
cred marriage becomes a little easier to explain when we notice a pe¬ 
culiar characteristic of that ceremony: the bride was the active partner, ^ 
and the king who impersonated the bridegroom remained her obedient 
servant. For in the sacred marriage the dependence of the god upon the 
goddess is strongly emphasized. Texts from Isin leave no doubt that the 
initiative was ascribed to her. An apostrophe to one of the kings reads: 
“(O Enlil-bani), the goddess Inanna, coming from Eanna (her temple) 
has gladdened thy heart. On her sacred couch, with majesty, she has ap¬ 
proached thee.’’ 4 King Ishme-Dagan said of himself: “I am he whom 
Inanna, Queen of Heaven and Earth, has chosen for her beloved hus¬ 
band."* In all these phrases the goddess is the active partner. She appears 
so even in the sacred marriage of Baba with the domineering Ningirsu. 7 
Again, in the Epic of Gilgamcsh, it is Ishtar who invites the king of 
Erech to become her husband.® 

Perhaps we hold here the clue to the problem of the deification of 
kings in Mesopotamia. It may well be that only those kings were deified 
who had been commanded by a goddess to share her couch. In a general 
way the kings who use the divine determinative before their names be¬ 
long to the same period as the texts mentioning the marriage of kings 
and goddesses; and we have seen that some kings adopted the determina¬ 
tive, not at the beginning, but at a later stage of their reigns.* If we as¬ 
sume that they did so on the strength of a divine command, we remain 
within the normal scope of Mesopotamian thought, while the view that 
a king should have presumed of his own accord to pass the barrier be¬ 
tween the human and the divine conflicts with everything we know of 
Mesopotamian beliefs. 

Our assumption seems to find support in a text known as “The Deifi¬ 
cation of Lipit-Ishtar.”® It shows how this king was deified—as a prel¬ 
ude to a sacred marriage with Ishtar—by being fused with Urash, a 
fertility god. 10 The text consists of a song cycle, and its construction 
suggests that it was actually recited as a ritual of deification to prepare 
the king for his exalted function. The first song relates how Anu ap¬ 
pointed Lipit-Ishtar as king of the land. The ruler is called "child of 
Enlil," a term which would serve as a first approximation of the king to 
the divinity in which his person was to be absorbed; moreover, Anu is 
said to have acted in the assembly of the gods gathered “to determine 
destiny.” This shows that at Isin, as at Lagash, Babylon, and other cities, 


• See above, p. 224. 
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the ritual of the sacred marriage formed part of the Nw Year's cele¬ 
brations. In the second song Anu addresses Lipit-Ishtar directly: 

The blick-hfaded people—driven like sheep—shsll go 
in their yoke the straight (path) for (hee, 

O Lipit-Ishtar, the foreign countries—thou shalr be 
their king, for (and wide). 

The next two songs resemble the first two. Iwit they arc addressed, 
not to the king, but to the god Urash. Urash was one of the sons of 
Enlil, and this explains the term "child of Enlil” applied to the king in 
the first pair of songs. But now it is said of Urash: "Ishtar is thy lover; 
may she prolong thy life." The wish contained in the last half of the 
verse is a curious one to address to an immortal. But it can be under¬ 
stood if the songs belonged to the ritual which centered round King 
Lipit-Ishtar. Even if the words were ostensibly addressed to the god 
Urash, it was the king (now identified with Urash) to whom they were 
spoken. 

The rest of the text contains many phrases which would apply to 
Lipit-Ishtar as well as to Urash; Anu promises Urash a victorious 
reign, the power to champion justice "like the sun-god," etc. The aim 
of the text is dearly to treat Lipit-Ishtar and Urash as one and the same. 
The two songs concerned with the god copy those which had been ad¬ 
dressed to the king in that the first in each pair describes Anu’s favor 
and the second uses direct speech. 

The songs to Urash arc followed by tw-o antiphons, after which the 
goddess Ishtar is introduced in the text with a paean of praise spoken 
by herself: 

My father ha* given roe heaven, has given me the earth; 

I am mistress of heaven. 

Is there a single dcirv who i* my equal? 

Other allusions in this song arc very obscure. But the construction of the 
song cycle suggests that it was recited just before the king entered into 
the presence of the goddess; merging with the god Urash he was raised, 
as it were, to her level. The text of Idin-Dagan show s that he remained 
there during the banquet which follow ed the sacred union. 

Ilic question now arises w hether the rite could have affected the 
status of the king permanently. We cannot be certain of this, but it is not 
impossible that the deification of kings as expressed by the use of the 
divine determinative derived from the role they bad played in the sa¬ 
cred marriage. The rite was not confined to Isin. References of the kings 
of Ur (see below) indicate that it followed the same pattern there. 
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Deification did not, perhaps, outlast the ritual in early times-, but, in 
any case, it is worth noting that precisely at Ur and at Isin, where kings 
acted as the divine bridegroom and used the divine determinative, the 
rulers were credited with an influence on the prosperity of the land far 
exceeding that for which the usual Mesopotamian terminology al¬ 
lowed. Enlil-bani was called “he who produces abundance of grain”; 
Lipit-Ishtar was chosen by Anu, Enlil, and Ninlil “so that there should 
be a wealth of grain in Isin”; Idin-Dagan had been charged by Enlil 
with “the task of feeding the people with excellent food and of making 
them drink sweet water.” 11 These phrases, and similarly extravagant 
epithets accorded to Shulgi,* may have found their justification in the 
ritual fusion of these kings with the divine bridegroom. The expressions 
remind us of those which described Pharaoh’s power over the course of 
nature. But the comparison docs not go beyond appearance. In both 
Egypt and Mesopotamia the king was instrumental in furthering the 
natural processes, but the character of that instrumentality differed. In 
Mesopotamia the goddess claimed a sendee which the king rendered; in 
this respect at least the deification of the king during the ritual—in¬ 
evitable under the circumstances—was in keeping with the prevalent 
Mesopotamian view that rhe king was the chosen servant of the gods. 
Pharaoh, on the other hand, was never deified. He was divine in origin 
and essence, one of the powers whose acts reverberated in the hidden 
depths of nature as well as in the world of men. Pharaoh was a god, but 
a hymn to a king of Ur states: "O Shulgi, thou art created for the pleas¬ 
ure of Inanna.” 1 * The Mesopotamian king, even when raking part in 
the sacred wedding, did no more than put the greatest natural force of 
which man disposes at the sendee of his divine mistress. 

B. THE KING AS “son” OF THE GODS 

Although some Mesopotamian rulers named deities as their fathers 
or mothers, they did not, in doing so, pretend to godliness. When we 
refer back, once more, to Egypt, we find that Pharaoh could appear as 
the son of any god or goddess but that he counted specifically as the 
child (in the literal sense) of certain deities. As far as physical existence 
was concerned. Pharaoh had been begotten by Amon-Rc upon the queen- 
mother. As regards his divine potency, he was Horus, the son of Hathor. 
As the legitimate successor to the throne (a notion with cosmic implica¬ 
tions), he was Horus the son of Osiris and Isis, the grandson of Geb, the 
earth. 

• See below, p. 311. 
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In Mesopotamia we do not find equivalents for the unchanging, pre¬ 
cisely defined relationships which connected Pharaoh with Amon-Re 
and Osiris, with Hathor, and with Isis. Only the general formula which 
makes it possible for Pharaoh to appear as the son of any god or goddess 
recurs in Mesopotamia. In both countries, moreover, we find that the 
king can appear as the child of a number of gods at one and the same 
time. Gudea calls himself the son of Ninsun, Nanshe, or Baba—three 
goddesses who, though similar in essentials, had become so much dif¬ 
ferentiated in the course of time that we cannot assume that Gudea used 
their names as synonyms. The same ruler is also the son of the goddess 
Gatumdug, whom he addresses as follows: 

I have no mother; thou art my mother. 

1 have no father; thou an my father.'* 

The unrealistic projection of both parents in one divine person accen¬ 
tuates the figurative meaning of the expressions. In Mesopotamia, as 
elsewhere, the terms of parentage are used in connection with the deity 
to express both intimacy and dependence. Hence it is possible for Ham¬ 
murabi, in the preamble to his code, to call himself “son of Sin” (II, 
13-14), “son of Hagan" (IV, 27-28), and “brother of the god Zamama" 
(a “son ofEnlil” [II, 56]), while in yet another text he is the son of 
Marduk. 14 Assurbanipal was equally far removed from any naturalistic 
interpretation of kinship when he said: “I knew not father and mother; 
in the ... . of my goddesses I grew up." 1 * And in other texts he names 
as his mother sometimes Ninlil, sometimes Bclit of Nineveh, and some¬ 
times Ishtar of Arbcla. 14 For earlier times we have Lugalzaggcsi’s 
epithets: “son bom of Nisaba, fed by the holy milk of Ninhursaga."** 
If the king felt justified in using the terms of kinship with certain 
gods to express his feeling of dependence and love, the gods on their 
part arc said sometimes to have taken an active interest in the ruler from 
the very moment of his conception. Assurbanipal addressed Ninlil as fol¬ 
lows: “I am thy servant Assurbanipal whom thy hands have formed 
without father and mother—whom thou. Queen, hast caused to reach 
maturity.”" 1 The gods appear even more clearly as protectors distinct 
from the human parents when the king declares: "I (am) Assurbanipal, 
offspring (i.c.. creature) of Assur and Belit, the oldest prince of the 
House of Succession, whose name Assur and Sin. the lord of the tiara, 
have named for the kingship from distant days, w hom they formed in 
his mother s womb, for the rulcrship of Assyria.”** When it is said that 
the gods form the royal child in the womb of its mother “with their 
hands,"* 0 it is clear that they are distinguished from his physical par- 
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cnrs.* 1 The Mesopotamian king was a mortal marked—and to some ex¬ 
tent changed—by divine grace. 

One passage in Fanna turn's Stela of the Vultures seems to contradict 
the evidence adduced here and to establish a god and goddess as the 
physical parents of the ruler of Lagash. 

Ningirsu implintcJ die *etd of Farm arum in the womb and Ninhursaga bore him. 

Over Rannamm Ninhunsga rejoiced. Inanna took him on (her) arm and named him 
"Worthy of the Fanna of Inanna of Ibgal." She set him down on Ninhursaga’t knee lor 
her, and Ninhursaga tucklcd him. 

Over Eannarum, the seed implanted in the womb by Ningirru, Ningiriu rejoiced. 
Ningirsu laid upon him his span, laid upon him his cubit even tup to) five cubits, (mak¬ 
ing nim) five cubits and one span. 1 * 

If we accept the prima facie meaning of this text, the epithet “fed with 
the sacred milk of Ninhursaga” becomes significant. But Eannarum 
never claimed diviniry in his texts; on the contrary, he named his earthly 
farher and grandfather.** Therefore, we face a dilemma; we either ac¬ 
cept this text at its face value, in which ease it conflicts with orthography 
and represents an inexplicable deviation from the usual conception of 
kingship, or admit that, in view of the overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, the literal interpretation cannot be correct. The text may then 
have a ritual or symbolical meaning which escapes us. As a mere guess 
we might suggest that it refers, not to the actual birth of Eannatum, but 
to his ritual "birth" as a god fit to be Inanna's bridegroom. For in an¬ 
other text** Eannarum is called “the beloved husband of Inanna," and in 
the text we are discussing Inanna declares him worthy of her. I low ever 
that may be, the numerous other texts in which Mesoporamian kings arc 
called the "sons" of gods or goddesses do not imply that they are divine. 

C. THE KING WORSHIPED IN TEMPLES 

As far as we know, the Mesopotamian kings who were deified were 
worshiped only in the shrines of cities which they dominated as over¬ 
lords, not in the cities where rheir authority as earthly representatives 
of the city-gods had its basis. Their worship appears, then, to have been 
an instrument of policy. In Egypt the divinity of Pharaoh implied that 
rebels or external enemies were always misguided wretches doomed to 
destruction: 

lhere’s such divinity dodi hedge a king, 

Thai treason can but peep to what it would. 

Acts little of his will (UimUt, Act IV", scene 5). 

In Mesopotamia the king's divinity was given a political connotation in 
one period only—during the Third Dynasty of Ur. At Tell Asmar 
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(Eshnunna) the local ruler, dependent upon King Shu-Sin of Ur, dedi¬ 
cated a temple of which his overlord was the god. This is clearly stated 
in the inscription on its pivot stones: 

For fhe divine Shu-Sin. mentioned by name by Ann, beloved of Enlil. the king whom 
Enlil thought of in hi* holy heart for the ihcphcndship of the country and of the hmr 
quarters, mighty king, king of Ur, king of the four quarter*, his god—Ituria, governor 
of Eshnunna, his servant, has built his remple.* 

This inscription is explicit in that Shu-Sin of Ur is called the god of 
Ituria; and the building in which it was found, a complete temple built 
for the worship of Shu-Sin. show s that the expression carried its full 
meaning. Moreover, there is curious corroborative ev idence in the sub¬ 
sequent history of the building. As soon as Eshnunna had become inde¬ 
pendent from Shu-Sin’s successor Ibi-Sin, the last king of the dynasty, 
the temple built bv Ituria was secularized and made a part of the palace 
of the local rulers. These now called themselves servants, not of an 
earthly overlord, but of the citv-god Tishpak* Thus the kings of Ur 
who used the divine determinative before their names deliberately put 
themselves in the place of the city-gods of their vassals; these were 
therefore compelled to give public expression to their subjection in 
worshiping the kings of Ur. Temples dedicated to these god-kings have 
not been discovered outside Eshnunna, but we know from inscriptions 
that they existed in Lagash, Ultima, and Drehem.’ 7 They give substance 
to an epithet of Hammurabi—“god of kings." 1 ' But neither Ham¬ 
murabi nor (as far as we know) any other king before or after the 
Third Dynasty of Ur went to such lengths in proclaiming his suzerainty. 
It has sometimes been thought that the Late Assyrian kings set them¬ 
selves up as gods to be worshiped by subjected peoples because they 
erected stelae with their own images throughout the empire. It has been 
rightly pointed out, however, that there is no inscriptional evidence for 
this assumption and that the kings themselves appear upon these stelae 
in the act of worshiping the great gods.** Hence the stelae do no more 
than proclaim that the kings' suzerainty was sanctioned by the gods. 
And, as we have said already, even the king of Ur was not worshiped 
in a temple of his own city. I Ic might be a god in Eshnunna; but at Ur 
he was the servant of the city's owner, the moon-god Nanna. 

D. THE WORSHIP or ROYAL STATUES 

It is certain that royal statues were set up in temples and received of¬ 
ferings, but this docs not imply that the kings thus honored were di¬ 
vinities. For the manner in which their sacrifices were listed differed 
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significantly from the formula used for offerings to the gods. Up to 
Shu-Sin’s reign offerings to statues of gods were entered as follows: 
To the god X; offerings to royal statues, on the other hand: To the statue 
of King Y. This distinction was nude even when the statue depicted a 
king who wrote his name with the sign of divinity, and it made no differ¬ 
ence whether the king was alive or dead. Under Shu-Sin a change was 
introduced to the effect that kings who used the determinative of divin¬ 
ity before their names were treated as gods; offerings to their statues 
were listed: To K' # In other cases the differentiation was maintained, 
indicating that the existence of a statue and the making of offerings to it 
did not imply that the king was worshiped; the continuation of the of¬ 
ferings long after the lifetime of the king does not prove worship either.*' 
It was considered ethical not to neglect the institutions of earlier rulers, 
and each hoped that his own arrangements would in their turn be re¬ 
spected by his successors. Gudea inscribed one of his statues with a list 
of offerings due to it and then continued: “A (future) ruler who wouki 
cancel them (viz., the offerings) or who would obstruct the decisions of 
Ningirsu—his (own) established sacrifices shall be canceled and his 
(own) orders shall be obstructed.”** 

The important point to observe is that the offerings were not made to 
the king at all but to the statue. In the listings of offerings it is the statue 
that stands in parallelism to the god; the statue is the recipient of the of¬ 
ferings in the one case as the god is the recipient in the other. Hence the 
statue, not the king, is treated as a divinity in these inscriptions. Now 
there is no doubt that the Mesopotamians viewed a statue as an entity 
endowed with power independent of the person whom it represented. 
Gudea, for instance, gave a formal message to one of his statues: it had 
to recount to Ningirsu, in whose temple it was placed, the manner in 
which Gudea had celebrated the completion of the temple. The relevant 
passage reads: 

Gudea, giving instruction to the statue (said): 

"Statue, say to my king. 

The phraseology recalls the opening sentences of letters which, in turn, 
reflect the original custom of sending a messenger; nothing could illus¬ 
trate better the treatment of the statue as an independent entity, a true 
mediator between king and god. It was to plead the ease of Gudea be¬ 
fore the statue of the city-god and remind him of services rendered. Its 
function resembled that of the personal gods who also acted as inter¬ 
mediaries between man and the great gods and appear upon the monu¬ 
ments introducing their proteges to other deities and interceding on their 
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behalf (Fig. 13). It is revealing for the nature of kingship in Mesopo- 
potanua that the kings, like all other men, had their personal gods, who 
were more accessible than the great gods and were willing to approach 
these when necessary. Conversely, when the great gods had chosen a 
prince to be king, the city-god informed the appointee’s personal god of 
the decision;* 4 and the personal god of a king was held responsible for 
the latter’s transgressions. A man was in the "shadow” of his personal 
god, an expression indicating that the god’s protection was extended 
over him as over a client; this protection implied willingness to press the 
client's rights in the law courts and to lend authority and power to the 
verdict in favor of that client, so that it could be executed.** In the fol¬ 
lowing text the personal god of Entemcna is asked to render the same 
service which the statues w-crc intended to perform: 

Emcmau, Governor of Lagaih. endowed with the scepter by Enlil, endowed with 
intelligence by Enlci (Ea). envisaged in the heart of Kamhe. great governor of Nin- 
girsu, a man who grasp* (the meaning of) the command* of the god*—may hi* (per- 
tonal) god dun- .... stand before Nmgirm and Nanthc until far-away day* (praying) 
for the welfare of Entemcna.** 

The parallelism between statues and personal gods, and the fact that the 
statues received offerings, indicate that they were considered divinities. 
The argument of the ancients which led to this conclusion can be recon¬ 
structed without difficulty. The statue, placed before the god, perpetual¬ 
ly recalled the donor to him. I Icncc, being effective, it had pow'cr.* T 
Since it did not decay, it was immortal. In both respects it partook of 
divinity. Power, however, means life; and life requires s ustena nce. 
Hence the statue received regular offerings of food and drink so that it 
could maintain its friendly service. 

In the beliefs connected with statues, the Egyptian and Mesopota¬ 
mian points of view arc similar if compared with our own but differ sig¬ 
nificantly if compared with one another. Common to both is the belief 
that food and drink should be offered to an inanimate object in order to 
sustain the power with which it was charged.** Thus in the temple of 
Kamak a statue of King Tuthmosis III with hands uplifted took the 
king’s place, to consecrate the offerings made to the god. It was decreed 
that "after the majesty of this august god (Amon) (was) satisfied with 
his offering," a specific amount should be given to the statue.** Obvious¬ 
ly, these offerings did not sustain the king but the statue, or more partic¬ 
ularly its “life," its power to consecrate the royal gifts before Amon. In 
both Egypt and Mesopotamia, "life" was first imparted to the statue by 
an “opcning-of-thc-mouth" ceremony. 40 It was true in both countries 
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that the erection of a statue did not imply that its owner was considered 
to be a god*' even though the statue itself was effective beyond the scope 
of man. Yet the two countries differed in the degree of dissociation 
which they allowed between the statue and the person represented. In 
Egypt the dissociation went less far than in Mesopotamia, and the offer¬ 
ings made before a tomb statue were actually offered to the Ka of the 
dead man (chap. 5). I am not aware of an Egyptian text which would 
match Gudea’s exhortation to his own statue. Although temples and sa¬ 
cred objects were personified in Egypt,* as well as in Mesopotamia, the 
Mesopotamians displayed a certain agility of thought which allowed 
them to acknowledge the characteristics and functions of an object as 
such and yet to personify it as a deity. This procedure is excellently il¬ 
lustrated by lists like “An-Anum,” which show a sequence of the great 
gods, each followed by all the members of his family and household. 
Among the deities composing the suite of Anu, for instance, we find 
some whose names show that they were simply objects used in the cult. 
One of these is the god Ninshubur, called a vizier and a doorkeeper of 
Anu. But as one of his Sumerian names we meet lg-galla. which means 
“the great doorlcaf.” This is no allegory. Ig-galla is, quite concretely, 
the great wooden door swinging in the gate of the shrine. At Lagosh, it is 
called Ig-alima, "the door of the bison.”** But this door is. at the same 
time, a minor god, a member of Ningirsu’s household. When Gudea, the 
earthly steward of Ningirsu, came into the temple on the morning after 
the god's entry, to organize the estate and its personnel, he made the fol¬ 
lowing arrangement: “For the l,ord Ningirsu he had his (Ningirsu’s) 
beloved son Ig-alima .... perform his duties as the great door in 
Girnun." These duties are specified in the text: Ig-alima had to decide 
who was to be admitted to the presence of his master—the task of the 
oriental doorkeeper to this day. He admitted “the just—the evil people 
he restrained.” When his master went out, he handed him his scepter. 
It is interesting that Ig-alima is said also to have given Gudea his scepter. 
We may estimate the concreteness with which the personification of the 
door was imagined when we read that Ig-alima accompanied Gudea in 
the solemn procession on the occasion of die molding of the first brick 
for the new temple.f 

In the Late Assyrian An-Anum list in which Ig-galla. “the great 
doorleaf,” appears as a name of Anu's vizier, we find that the latter has 
a son called Hedu. This word simply means “lintel, arch," or possibly 
“doorframe.” This part of the door, then, was also felt to be charged 

• See above, pp. 67, 10?. t See above, p. 27). 
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with divine power and to be a separate entity; the connection with the 
doorlcaf w as considered to he that of son with father. 

This discussion of the personification of a specific group of pow er- 
charged objects illustrates the peculiar fluidity which the concept of 
divinity possessed in Mesopotamian, as it does in primitive, religion. It 
could crystallize and attach itself to any object in which power became 
manifest. 4 * In this manner the royal statues acquired a certain degree of 
divinity, but this quality was quite independent from the kings whom 
they represented. It was the statue which received offerings, not the 
king; and neither the existence of statues nor the fact that sacrifices 
were made to them proves that the kings were worshiped as gods. 

E. THE KING IN PERSONAL NAMES 

In personal names a royal name sometimes takes the place of that of a 
god, but personal names reflect popular beliefs rather than authoritative 
theology; and the term "god” may be used a little more loosely by the 
people than by the official scribes. Since great differences of power ex¬ 
isted, since a divine hierarchy w as known, since each man knew a per¬ 
sonal god w ho served as an intermediary between him and the great 
gods, and since even sacred objects acquired a divine personality, little 
w as needed to surround the king, in the eyes of his subjects, with the 
aura of an unsought divinity. 44 In the same way subjects of Karly Dy¬ 
nastic rulers might address an ensi or governor w'ith the title lugal. 
"king." Even Hammurabi, who never used the determinative of divin¬ 
ity, nevertheless called himself a "god of kings” in respect to his vassals 
((’.ode, II. 55). Small wonder that his subjects, in contrast with the 
official scribes, occasionally wrote his name as if he were a god. This 
happened especially in oath formulas, w'hen the parties swore by cer¬ 
tain gods, and by the king, to insure that these powers would act if the 
oath w ere broken. In this context the effective powxr of the king w as 
foremost in the mind of the writer, and his name was linked with those 
of gods. 4 * 

A similar trend of thought can account for the appearance of the 
king’s name as an element in personal names. 44 We find even personal 
names like Sharru-ili , “the king is my god," or Rirn-Sin-ili, “Rim- 
Sin is my god." 47 Others, like "The King is My Life" 44 or "With the 
King is Life," 4 * recall Egyptian names; but in Mesopotamia these 
usages arc restricted to a comparatively short period: personal names 
composed w ith a royal instead of a divine name are nor found after the 
First Dynasty of Babylon.** And the popular beliefs expressed in them 
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do not find support in rituals and official texts. In Egypt, on the con¬ 
trary, similar beliefs are in complete accordance with the official in¬ 
scriptions and, in fact, with Egyptian theology. This contrast is of the 
greatest significance, and it recurs consistently. 6 ' We may, for instance, 
consider a stanza from the Babylonian poem, “I Will Praise the Lord 
of Wisdom”: 62 

The day of divine worship was happiness to my heart, 

I Tic day of the goddess' procession was profit to me, 
yea, riches! 

Homage to the king was my joy. 

Music for him was dear to me. 

I taught my country to keep the commands of God, 

I instructed my people to honor the goddess. 

The majesty of the king I put on a par with God, 

And I made the people learn respect for the palace-, 

1 knew indeed that this is pleasing to God. 

Homage to the king follows worship of the gods and is clearly subsidi¬ 
ary’ to it. Respect for the king was instilled in the people because it 
pleased the gods (since the king was their appointee). Can one imagine 
an Egyptian explaining why the king should be honored, or taking credit 
for having equated the Majesty of Pharaoh with the gods? 

F. THE KING AND THE POWERS IN NATURE 

Although the mechanics of magic allowed the Mesopotamian king to 
exert some pressure, the natural processes remained under the control 
of the gods; and the king could only attempt to bring about favorable 
conditions by retaining the divine favor. The indirectness of his influ¬ 
ence upon nature is amply illustrated by our quotations. But the sources 
are likely to be misinterpreted. The literary style of the ancient Near 
East is often repetitious. It achieves richness and variety’ by elaborate 
imagery. But metaphors can be understood only if their frame of refer¬ 
ence is fully grasped. Consequently, we must attach 3 different signifi¬ 
cance to similar-sounding phrases in Egyptian and in Mesopotamian 
texts, for they imply a different theological aspect of kingship. If we sur¬ 
vey the usual Mesopotamian expressions which seem to suggest that the 
king had power over nature, we shall find that, with but a very few ex¬ 
ceptions, they remain within the bounds of Mesopotamian theology. 

In Mesopotamia, as in Egypt, the ruler is often compared with the 
sun. Hammurabi stated in the preamble of his law (Code, V, 4-9): 
‘‘I am the sun of Babylon who causes light to rise over the land of 
Sumer and Akkad.” The deified Amar-Sin calls himself “a true god, the 
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sun of his land."** If in the translation of I lanimurabi’s epithet we have 
used “sun” rather than “sun-god,” while the Akkadian "Skamiku may 
mean either, we have done so precisely because we consider these ex¬ 
pressions to be metaphors. Moreover, the qualifications “of his land," 
“of Babylon," agree better with the translation “sun" than u'ith the no¬ 
tion implied in the English “sun-god." In Egyptian texts of the New 
Kingdom we find similar expressions. However, these do not occur in 
older inscriptions but appear when Pharaoh's rightful dominion over the 
whole earth had been challenged by strong Asiatic peoples. Tuthmosis 
HI is called “Ruler of Rulers, Sun of All Lands"; Seti I, “Re of Egypt 
and Moon of All Lands,” or “King of Egypt. Re of the Nine Bows"— 
the latter being the traditional formula for foreign peoples. 14 These ex¬ 
pressions arc unusual in Egypt, where the normal way of comparing 
Pharaoh with the sun is based on the intimate relation between proto¬ 
type and successor, progenitor and offspring.* The fact that purely met¬ 
aphorical comparisons between king and sun could arise even in Egypt 
adds force to the translation “sun" (rather than “sun-god") in Hammu¬ 
rabi’s text. Moreover, if the expression “sun of Babylon” were not un¬ 
derstood as a metaphor, it would be not only difficult to explain its use 
by Hammurabi, who never claimed divinity, but impossible to explain 
why the Late Assyrian kings often styled themselves “sun of the total¬ 
ity of mankind."** Quite often the metaphorical character of this and 
similar uses of the w ord "sun” is unmistakable. It is so when Ur-Nam- 
mu of Ur is said to have been “predestined by Enlil to rule the land like 
L’tu himself.”** Even the deitied Lipit-lshtar uses the comparison with 
the sun quite dearly as a metaphorf without claiming identity; and 
Hammurabi states, a little before the quotation we have given, that Anu 
and Enlil, w hen they chose Marduk as ruler over all men, also named 
him “to make legislation appear in the land, to destroy the evil ami the 
wicked, so that the strong should not harm the weak, so that I should ap¬ 
pear like the sun to the black-headed people and make light the land, and 
create well-being for mankind” (Code, I. 12^*8). 

In dealing with Egyptian beliefs, we have described how the sun quite 
universally appears to be symbolical of order and hence also of the order 
of justice; and in this respect the kmg could be view ed, in Mesopotamia 
as elsewhere, as an image of the sun-god. Hence the prayer “may Ur- 
Ninurta, like Shamash, rule the country for many years,"* 7 which re- 

• See above, pp. 
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scmbles the words spoken nowadays in Westminster Abbey licforc the 
enthronement of the king of England, when the archbishop prays that 
God may establish his throne in righteousness, that “it may stand fast 
for evermore, like as the sun before him. and as the faithful witness in 
heaven.” 

When the Mesopotamian king was compared with the sun, the essen¬ 
tial distinction between the earthly prince and the sun-god was not ig¬ 
nored; and the same qualification applies to a number of phrases which 
were applied to the ruler as well as to the gods.** None of these expresses 
an identity; all merely proclaim that, from the point of view' of the sub¬ 
ject, the king seems godlike. Hence we read in the prayer of an ill-fated 
Babylonian 

May die god who rejected me help me! 

May the goddess who (resented me) have pity on me! 

May the shepherd, the sun of men (the king), who 
is like a god (be gracious to me)!** 

In this derived sense the comparison of the king with the sun is common 
throughout the ancient Near East, but only in Egypt is there a precise 
theological concept implied in the view that the king is the image of the 
sun upon earth. 

We found in Book I that the function of Pharaoh in the cosmic and 
social orders appeared in a new light whenever w f e shifted our stand¬ 
point and regarded him in relation, not only to the creative power of the 
sun, but to the procreative power of nature symbolized by cattle images 
or to the powers of life and resurrection immanent in the earth. In Meso¬ 
potamia no such variety of aspects existed, and the conception of king- 
ship was correspondingly simpler than it was in Egypt. This was not 
due to a greater simplicity of the Mesopotamian pantheon far from it. 
But all differences between the gods were insignificant in comparison 
with the one characteristic they had in common they were absolute 
masters, and man w'as created to serve them. The king, therefore, stood 
in one and the same relationship with all the gods. He was their chosen 
servant. We have seen that, as such, he maintained the harmony between 
society ami nature; and it could be said of him, as it was of Pharaoh, 
“(he kin g is he who ma i ntains t he lifr oi his rannfry '** 1 But, as we have 
pointed out above, his instrumentality in procuring "life” w as less direct 
than Pharaoh’s. The Mesopotamian king was not at one w'ith the gods, 
inspired by their will, executing their counsels in his own divine deci¬ 
sions. He could maintain the natural harmony only by watching over die 
service of the gods and attuning the life of the community to such por- 
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tents as were vouchsafed him as revelations of the divine will. His faith¬ 
ful service was rewarded by abundance, so that he could call himself the 
"husbandman" of his land.** Assurbanipal said: 

After Assur, Sin, Shamash, Ada«l, Bel, Nabu, Iihurof Nineveh, queen of Kidmuri, 
Ishtar of Arbcla, Urta, Nergal. and N'usku had cauxed me to take my acat, joyfully 
upon the throne of the father who begot me, Adad sent his rains, Ea opened his foun¬ 
tains, the grain grew five cubits nil in the stalk, the ear was five-sixths of a cubit loog , 
heavy crops and a plenteous yield made the field(s) continuously luxuriant, the orchards 
yielded a rich harvest, the cattle successfully brought forth their young,—in my reign 
there was fulness to ove r flo wi ng, in my years there was plenteous abundance. 4 * 

This hymn of prosperity is preceded by the statement that Assurbanipal 
was king ‘‘by order of die great gods whose names (he) called upon, cx- 
toling their glory.” 

The Mesopotamian kings interpreted the welfare of their country 
as proof that they had not disappointed the gods who elected them. 
Only in this very indirect manner can the king Ik* said to have "produced 
a plenteous abundance” or to have created "the well-being of man¬ 
kind."' 4 Hence we find him asking for benefactions of which Pharaoh 
disposed in full sov ereignty. Sargon of Assyria prayed: 

O Ea, lord of wisdom, creator of all things, to Sargon, king of the universe, king of 
Assyria, viceroy of Babylon, king of Sumer and Akkad, builder of thy abode — open 
thy fountains; let hit springs send forth the waters of plenty and abundance; give water 
in abundance tohia fields. Quick understanding and an open mind decree for him; pros¬ 
per his work; let him attain unto hia desire. 

It is significant that Sargon follows up his prayer for abundant water — 
the everlasting preoccupation of the .Mesopotamian—with a prayer for 
‘‘quick understanding and an open mind" — attributes, not of the self- 
sufficient, divine king, but of the servant of the gods. Entemena, Gudea, 
and other rulers lay claim to the same attributes. If, then, as a great ex¬ 
ception, we find a phrase which ascribes power over nature to the king, 
we have two alternatives: we may view* it either as a hyperbole or, if 
the king in question acted as a divine bridegroom, as a reflection of his 
temporary elevation for that act. In its baldness the following verse — 
supposing that it renders the Sumerian adequately — certainly ascribes to 
the kmg of Ur powers such as only gods possessed: "Shepherd Shulgi, 
thou who hast water, shed water.”" But the line is damaged, and it 
stands in direct contrast to the prayer of Sargon of Assyria; it is this 
prayer, not the verse, that voices die common Mesoporamian view. In 
hymns addressed to kings of Isin — who, like Shulgi, were chosen by a 
goddess as husbands — we have found phrases which go far in ascribing 
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to them an influence on the course of nature, but never so far as the one 
just quoted. In any ease, imager)' possesses associative and emotional 
value which may, by itself, account for some of these similes. We may, 
for instance, quote from other Shulgi hymns: 

Shulgi, the King, the gracious Lord, is a date- 
palm planted beside a watercourse. 

Thou art a cedar, rooted beside abundant warers, 

(giving) pleasant shade.** 

We also read in Jeremiah: “Blessed is the man that trusteth in the l^ord 
.... for he shall be as a tree planted by the waters” (17:7-8), and the 
same image appears in the First Psalm. Moreover, we can parallel the 
verses addressed to Shulgi with an Egyptian poem addressed to Thoth. 
Now this gt>l had no power over, and no connection with, water; and 
he was never symbolized by a palm tree or any other plant. But an Egyp¬ 
tian scribe addressed the divine patron of his craft as follows: 

O thou great doni-palm, sixty cubits high! 

Thou who bcarcst fruits with kernels; 

There is water in the kernels! 

O thou who bringest water to distant places 

Gome, save me who am silent. 

Thoth. thou sweet spring for a man thirsong 
in the desen. 

Closed for him who talks, open for him who 
is silent.** 

The associative progression is clear: the palm, the fruits with water, the 
water that solaces the thirsting, the solace for the silent sufferer of in¬ 
justice. The starting-point remains obscure until we remember how 
easily the oriental poet translates a mood of gratitude and worship into 
images evoking the perennial benefactions of moisture and shade. We 
cannot prove, of course, that the lines addressed to Shulgi arc the result 
of the same poetic process; but we prefer that assumption to the literal 
acceptance of a statement which ascribes to him powers normally re¬ 
served for gods alone.** 

After what we have said above,* it is dear that the king who “bears 
the taboo of the gods” possesses superhuman pow cr of a sort. The am¬ 
biguity, the unsolved problem of how to regard a king w ho, though a 
mortal, yet stands apart from other men, is not peculiar to Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Superhuman power may appear to be the natural concomitant of 
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an office which invests its incumbent with the dignity of a symbol. I low 
serious was Samuel Pepys when he wrote in his diary on the nineteenth 
of July, 1662: “In the afternoon I went upon the river: it raining hard 
upon the w'acer, I put ashore and sheltered myself while the king came 
by in his barge, going towards the Downes to meet the Queen. . . . 
But methought it lessened my esteem of a king that he should not be 
able to command the rain.” The Secretary of the Admiralty wrote 
without thought of readers; perhaps he notod, not quite frivolously, the 
complex reactions of his own mind upon the spectacle of social and 
narural powers at odds. It is precisely from such reactions that theologies 
and political theories take their rise. 


CHAPTER 2 2 


THE NEW YEAR’S FESTIVAL 


A. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CELEBRATIONS 

N Mesopotamia the New Year's festival appears as the confluence of 
every current of religious thought, as Ac expression of every shade 



JL of religious feeling. If most of the ancient festivals served to estab¬ 
lish that harmony with nature which was indispensable to a fruitful social 
life (chaps. 19 and 20), if Ac continual tending of Aat harmony was 
the main task of Ac king (chap. 18), if man's unqualified servitude to 
the gods found some compensation in his ability to participate in Actr 
periodic changes of fortune (chap. 20), Aen the New Year’s festival 
must be considered the most complete expression of Mesopotamian re¬ 
ligiosity. 

Yet a discussion of the festival, especially as celebrated at Babylon in 
late times, may strike Ae reader as irrelevant to our Aeme. We catch 
only occasional glimpses of the king—praying, leading a procession, 
performing acts of sympathetic magic. In older sources, which give us a 
less complete account of the proceedings, Ae king looms larger. But we 
notice throughout a difference from the festivals described in Book I. 
There could never be any doubt that Ae Egyptian ceremonies should be 
considered in a study of kingship. Even in those which were not prima¬ 
rily concerned with Ac king's person—Ae raising of the Djcd pillar, or, 
to some extent, the harvest festival of Min—Pharaoh appeared as the 
moving spirit who imparted to the rites such virtue as they possessed. 
The share of Ac Mesopotamian king in the celebrations was more 
modest. The main actors were Ac gods. Yet Ac participation of the 
king was essential; at Babylon, tor instance, certain important rites were 
not performed unless the king was present in person. But he moved on a 
lower plane, representing the community in a concourse of forces 
which sprang from beyond Ac range of human will or understanding. 

The New Year's festival could be held in the autumn as well as in Ae 
spring. We translate Sumerian zagnruk, which means "beginning of Ac 
year,” and Ac Akkadian akitu, which has an uncertain meaning, "New 
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Year’s festival,” because these feasts arc essentially what the modem 
term indicates—festive celebrations of a new beginning in the annual 
cycle. But, as we have indicated already, in the Near East nature of¬ 
fers two starting-points w’ithin the solar year—the one at the end of 
winter, the other at the end of the even more deadly summer. In Egypt, 
where the inundation made the difference between famine anti prosper¬ 
ity, New Year’s celebrations were co-ordinated with the Nile; they 
could rake place in the early summer, when the river began to rise, and 
in autumn when the waters receded from the fertilized fields. But in 
Mesopotamia die rains were important, in Babylon the Akitu festival 
was celebrated in spring, in the month of Nisan; in Ur and Ercch die 
festival rook place in the fall as well as in the spring, m Tishri and in 
Nisan. The transcendent significance accorded to seasonal changes is 
emphasized by the elaborate commemoration of the creation which 
formed part of the New Year’s festival. The recital of the gods’ victory 
over chaos at the beginning of time cast a spell of accomplishment over 
the hazardous and all-important renewal of natural life in the present. 1 
This association is preserved in 

the link which Jewish tradition lays between the creation of the world and the New 

Year’s festivities in Tishn and Nisan. both of them the beginning of s new harvest. 

The treatise of Rosh Hashshana quotes from the story of creation the words: ’’Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed etc." It is then asked: “In what month 
did this happen 5 " The answer is: "In Tishri, the time of rainfall. ’ And it is not by 
accident that on the same page of the Talmud the same thing is said of Nisan, for then, 
also, come forth the new snoots. And again it is in accordance with this conception that 
Rabbi Eliezer says: “In Tishri was the world created," and Rabb Jotua: "In Nisan 
was the world created.” Both months, Tishri and Nisan arc indeed months of rain.* 

The people expressed their concern with the seasons at yet another 
time; in May and June, when the stifling heat settled over the plain, 
suspending all agricultural pursuits and exhausting mar and beast, the 
populace gave expression to its misery and anxiety by ritual wailings 
which seem not to have been part of any temple service, though many 
temple hymns and songs reflect their mood. The stagnancy of natural 
life and the dubiousness of its rebirth was given mythological expres¬ 
sion. In each city the bereaved goddess gave herself up to laments in 
which the people joined: 

The wailing for him who ii far away—(for) lie may not 
come! 

The wailing for my (own) ton who is far away—(fer) he 
may not come! 

For my Damu, who is far away. 

For my guJj priest, who is far away. 
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(The wailing) co the holy cedar where (hij) mother bore 
(him). 

The wailing (issuing) from Eanna 1 above and below— 

(for) he may not come! 

live wailing of the lord's temple — (for) he may not come! 

*Ihe wailing of the lord's dry—(for) he may not come! 

lint wailing is truly a wailing for the bean-pods: the 
garden-beds (?) may not give birth to them. 

lhat wailing is truly a wailing for the grain: the furrow 
may not give birth to it. 

Ii truly for the perished spouse, the perished child, the 
.... may not give birth . 

That wailing is truly for the mighty river: it may not 
give birth to its waters. 

That wailing is truly for the ... . field, it may not give 
birth to the ... . grain. 

Iliac wailing is truly for the marshes: they may not give 
birth to the fishes. 

That wailing is truly for the caocbrakca: the old reeds 
may not give birth to (new) reeds. 

’Put wailing is truly for the forests: they may not give 
hirtK to the. ., ,. 

That w ailing is truly for the desert , it may not give birth 
to the. 

That wailing is truly for the vincyards(?): they may not 
give birth to the sweet vine(?). 

That wailing is truly for the garden-beds: they may not 
give birth to the hsm plants and the cress (?). 

That wailing is truly for the palace: it may not give birth 
to enduring life. 4 

Even if the state ceremonies ignored wailings for Tammuz in early 
summer, the mood with which the New Year’s festival opened agreed 
with that of the popular celebrations. For the Mesopotamians attuned 
themselves to the prevailing state of nature w hen preparing to celebrate 
the great rite de postage which would lead nature and society to a new 
period of fruitfulness. The god who was the hero w r as absent. In the 
popular celebrations the agitated waiters complained that he had died. 
The official rites avoided this hyperbole; they declared that he was held 
captive in the mountain of the Netherworld. But this misfortune, this 
temporary “death” of the god. w as not enacted.* The supposition that 
an accident of discover)' has robbed us of its description is not merely 
unfounded but actually falsifies the character of the New Year’s cele¬ 
brations. The Akim festival (like many of the rituals which retained 
something of their original spirit) was conceived as an interplay of na¬ 
ture and society. The god had become impotent in the realm of nature, 
and there was no need for man to enact his discomfiture. In fact, for 
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those who believed in the efficacy and the “reality" of symbol* and 
mimed actions, the thought of enacting such a disaster must have seemed 
perverse. We have seen in the manipulations with the Qcm stomacher 
what precautions were taken in Egypt when the funerary ritual or the 
Mystery Play of the Succession made it necessary to introduce the death 
of Osins into a performance.* In Mesopotamia, when the New Year's 
festival began, the bare fields and the penned flocks made the god's fate 
all too evident. 

In order to establish a harmony with nature at the opening of the 
great rite of the renewal of life, man attuned himself to this desolation. 
We know from the prophet Ezekiel (8:14), as well as from native 
sources such as hymns, that the demonstrations of grief reached a high 
pitch of emotion. This strength of feeling, the realization of utter be¬ 
reavement. was of the essence of the celebration; without it the feast 
could have no virtue. For feelings thus aroused, and intensified by bang 
shared, are potent beyond the experiences of daily life. Therefore, 
when the ritual reached its turning-point, when the mood changed from 
desolation to rapture at the “discovery "or the "liberation" of the god, 
the very violence of feeling created the conviction that something mar¬ 
velous had been achieved, the god resuscitated, salvation found. The 
Tammuz hymns show their strongly emotional character by their com¬ 
position. They arc incantations, repeating again and again either the 
beginning of a verse or its end. while the remaining words arc variants 
on a theme, not conveying information but forming, as it were, a series 
of exclamations by means of which the song moves forward. This type 
of song is still known in the Near East, and its effect—hypnotic or cx- 
ating—is very marked. The Tammuz hymns do not tell the story of 
the god’s suffering but enumerate its consequences upon earth or the re¬ 
action of the goddess. Toward the end they often show an unheralded 
reversal of mood, implying the god's return or liberation, anti then 
jubilation suddenly takes the place of lament. For instance, the hymn 
from which we have already quoted a few lines (p. 283) ends with these 
words: 

Where there wu no more grass, they graze; 

Where there was no more water, they drink; 

Where there were no more stables, a stable is set up; 

Where there were no more hurdles for the flocks, they 
are plaited. 

Where there was no more reed shelter, they rest in its 
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Another hymn, allegedly recited by the goddess, describes how the 
liver no longer brought water, the grain failed to germinate, and the 
cattle suffered when the god was away. Then follows, with an implied 
“but”: 

I lc has done, my brother, he has done marvels! 

The flood wets the quay, he has done marvels! 

.... in his coarse, he returns to his place! 

He is announced st the gate of the land; he returns to hit 
place! 

He approaches the gate of the land; he returns to his place. 7 

The miracle of renewal which the hymns celebrate also dominated 
the ritual. It was expressed by various archetypal acts, each with its 
own peculiar associations, yet all conveying the message that life rises 
triumphantly from its bondage. This motif provides the overtones even 
for simple performances like the sacred procession or the boat journey 
of the god. These ceremonies served the practical requirements of the 
rites, but they also represented the achievement of a successful change 
in that the gods wxrc carried over a significant route and returned safely 
to their shrines. To that extent even the rites “participated" in the vic¬ 
tory over hostile and chaotic forces w’hich took place in nature and set 
the tone for the festivities. The mock battles, the finding of the god. 
the sacred marriage possessed, besides their specific significance, a gen¬ 
eral relev ance to the main theme of the celebrations. The festival could, 
therefore, u'irhout loss of meaning, comprise all or only a few of these 
performances. The motifof bartlc, for instance, is duplicated in Babylon 
and Assur: first, the god whose captivity was revealed by the desolate 
state of nature was liberated by his son; next he defeated the hostile 
powers which had compassed his impotence and were now arrayed 
against him. On the other hand, the bartlc is totally absent from Gudea’s 
text, although the omission does not prove that it did rex take place, 
since his description is incidental to the dedication of a new temple and 
may not describe the celebrations in full. It is also quite possible that 
the festival took a somewhat different course at different places and at 
different times. Yet its tenor w as always the same, and its main features 
formed a consistent whole and not a syncrctistic conglomerate as is 
often assumed . 1 The inner logic of the Babylon celebration appears 
in its calendar w'hich we propose to reconstruct as follows: 

Nican 1- 4: Preparations and purifications. 

Nisan 5: Day of Atonement foe the king; die populace “descends’* to the suffering 
god. Increasing commotion in the city during the "search" for Marduk 
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Several god* arrive by barge at Babylon, among them Nabu, the ion and 
avenger of Marduk, who take* up residence in Eaida, hi* chapel in the 
Marduk temple. 

Naho, assisted bv other gods, liberates Marduk by force from the “moun¬ 
tain" of the Nctncrworld. 

First Determination of Destiny, ‘llic gods assemble and bestow their 
combined power on Marduk who thus obtains a “destiny bey ond com- 
pare. 

Triumphal procession to the Bit Akitu under the king’s guidance. This 
represents the participation of the community in the victory which is 
talcing place in nature and renews Marduk’s destruction of Chaos. 
Marduk celebrates his victory w ith the gods of the Upper- and Nether- 
worlds at a banquet in the Bit Akitu and returns to Baby on for the con¬ 
summation of hn marriage that same night. 

The Second Determination of Destiny. The gods assemble to determine 
the destiny of society in the ensuing year. 

The god* rerum to their temples. 


We shall presently see the evidence for this reconstruction. It gives a 
more complete picture of the festival than we obtain anywhere else. 
Gudea’s text, as well as the texts from Isin,* centers on the sacred mar¬ 
riage. But the differences between these traditions arc not confined to 
their scope alone. The Isin texts stress the extraordinary* role of the 
king as divine bridegroom. The Babylonian texts, as well is those from 
Assur and Ercch, show most clearly the communal aspects of the cele¬ 
brations. Gudea docs full justice to these aspects; but, in addition, with 
an astonishing directness, he depicts the gods as natural forces. All 
sources agree in presenting the king as instrumental in procuring for the 
community the boon of a harmonious integration with nature. 


n. THE FESTIVAL AT BABYLON AND AS51R 
«rm OF ATDXtMEKT 

During the first five days, the rites within Esagita (Marduk’s temple 
in Babylon) reflected the somber mood of the holy season. Each morning 
before sunrise the high priest, after a ritual washing, entered the temple 
alone and prayed to Marduk and to other gods. Afterward the other 
priests commenced their daily tasks. Typical of the mood of those days 
is the “Kyric Elcison" sung before dawn on the second day ami called 
"The Secret of Esagila": 

1-orJ without peer in thy wrath; 

Lord, gracious king, lord of the lands; 

Who made salvation for the great gods; 

Lord, who throwest down the strong by his glance; 

Lord of kings, light of men, who dost apportion Jcstin.es! 

* See above, pp. 2V6-98. 
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O Lord, Babylon is thy scar* Burttppa thy crown; 

The wide heavens arc thy body. 

O Lord, with thine eyes thou picrccst the Universe, 

With thine arms thou taken the strong; 

With thy glance them grantest them grace, 

Makest them see light so that they proclaim thy power. 

Lord of the lands, light of the Igigi,* who pronouncesr 
blessings, 

WTio would nor proclaim thy, yea, thy power? 

Would not speak of rhy majesty, praise thy dominion? 

Lord of the lands, who livest in Eudul, who rakest the 
fallen by the hand: 

Hjvt pity upon thy city, Babylon, 

Turn thy face towards Esagila, thy temple; 

Give freedom to them that dwell in Babylon, thy wards. 10 

On the evening of the fourth day, the Epic of Creation in its entirety 
was recited in the temple, for each New \car shared something essen¬ 
tial with the first day when the world was created and the cycle of the 
seasons started. A recital of that triumphant achievement increased the 
power of all favorable forces to overcome the hazards which had led to 
the incarceration of the god of natural life. This is said explicitly in a 
commentary on the New Year’s feast which refers to the Epic (as is 
usual) by its opening words, Enuma dish (“When on high"). The com¬ 
mentary states: “Enuma Elish, which is recited and which they sing 
licforc Bel (Marduk) in the month of Nisan; it is because he was 
bound." n In later stages of the festival, Marduk's battle with Chaos was 
actually represented in the ritual; but on the evening of the fourth day 
the recital of the Epic was only an interlude in the general preparation 
for the atonement. 

The Day of Atonement was the fifth of Nisan, and the king appeared 
as the main actor in its rirual. In the morning the high priest again of¬ 
fered prayers of appeasement, this time to Marduk as manifest in 
heavenly bodies: 

The w hitc star (Jupiter) which brings omens to the world 
is my lord; 

My lord be it peace! 

The star Gud (Mercury) which causes rain is my lord; 

My lord be at peace! 

The star Gena (Saturn), star of law and order, is my lord; 

My lord be at peace! 14 

Then the temple was purified. Offerings and incantations continued. 
Craftsmen equipped the chapel of Nabu (Marduk’s son who was to ar- 
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rive on the morrow) with an offering-table and a gold canopy from the 
treasury' of his father. While these preparations were going on, the 
king entered Marduk’s shrine. He was escorted into the chapel by 
priests who left him there alone. The high priest emerged from the 
Holy of Holies where the statue of Marduk stood. He took the king’s 
scepter, ring, scimitar, and crown and put them upon a “seat” before the 
statue of the god. Again he approached the ruler, who was standing de¬ 
prived of the signs of royalty', and struck his face; then he made him 
kneel down to pronounce a declaration of innocence: 

1 have not finned, O lord of the lands, 

I have not been negligent regarding thy divinity, 

I have not destroyed Babylon. 

The high priest replied in Marduk’s name: 

Do not fear .... what Marduk has spoken. 

He [will hear] thy prayer. He will increase thy dominion .... 
heighten thy royalty." 

The high priest then took up the insignia and gave them back to the 
king, striking his face once more in the hope of drawing tears—which 
were counted a favorable omen and proof of the god’s good will. 

What is the meaning of this painful scene 5 It is clear that by his 
penance and confession the king cleansed himself of the taint of past 
sins and thus became fit to officiate in the succeeding ntes. It is also 
clear that his renewed investiture with the insignia of royalty signified a 
renewal of kingship. At the coronation, too, the insignia had been 
placed upon seats in front of the god* before the king had received them 
together with the power of royalty. But, in addition, the humiliation 
of the king brought him into harmony with the conditions under which 
the great ceremony of renewal started. Though communication with 
Marduk was still possible in Esagila, in the outer world the god had 
“disappeared.” The people were disturbed; nature appeared lifeless. 
Now the king, too, was robbed of his splendor, of the protection of the 
royal insignia, and reduced to a minimum of power which corresponded 
to the low ebb in the life of nature, to the “captivity” of the god and also 
to the state of chaos preceding creation . 14 Five days of sacrifice, atone¬ 
ment, and purification culminated in the king’s degradation and rein¬ 
statement. The preparatory' rites were completed; the scene was set for 
the arrival of the avenging son, Nabu, who would defeat the powers of 
death. 

• Sec above, p. 2*3. 
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While the measured rites which we have described occupied the 
priests at the great shrine of Marduk, the populace entered upon a dif¬ 
ferent kind of performance which ultimately filled the town with com¬ 
motion. We learn about these popular activities from a commentary in 
which they arc listed in no other order, it seems, than that in which they 
were remembered at the time of writing. This document explained the 
ritual acts of the people in terms of mythology, for the benefit of a priest¬ 
ly school. 11 

The commentary opens with a damaged statement about “Marduk 
who was confined in the mountain.” This expression is the Mesopo¬ 
tamian formula for the “death” of a god 1 * and characterizes the point 
from which the festival took its start. We have already pointed out that 
the word “death" in this context is misleading and have spoken of the 
“suffering god.” Other Babylonian texts dealing with a similar situation 
elucidate the connotation of the term. A myth relates how lshtar had 
rashly decided to descend into the Netherworld. 17 There she was held 
captive by the forces of death—as Marduk was—and was wounded and 
struck with illness. Although she was entirely powerless, her life was 
not taken. Similarly, it is said of Marduk at the New' Year's festival: 

(Into the house of bondage) from the sun and light 

They caused him to descend. 1 * 

And again: “When the gods bound him he perished from among the 
living.” 1 * We have an excellent description of the condition in which 
the Mesopotamians imagined a god caught in the “mountain," the world 
of the dead, to be. In a Sumerian text a Tammuz-like god, Lillu, “the 
weak one," is bewailed by a goddess and answers her from his “house of 
bondage”: 

Deliver me, O my sister, deliver me! .... 

O sister, do not reproach me: I am no longer a man en¬ 
joying sight. 

.... the place where I rest is the dust of the mountain. 

I rest amid evil ones. 

I sleep in anxiety, I bide among enemies. 

O my sister, 1 cannot lift myself from my resting place.” 

The god's “death” is not death in our sense, nor in the sense of the an¬ 
cient Egyptians. Like the human dead, he suffers thirst; and he is in the 
dust, bereaved of light and exposed to hostile demons. Yet he lives, al¬ 
though he is temporarily overcome by the miseries of the land of the 
dead. 
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The ritual of the New Year’s festival effected the resuscitation of the 
god by bringing him the assistance of which he stood in need. Just as 
the sister “descended” to Lillu, as Ishtar "descended” to Tammuz, so 
the people “descended" to the imprisoned god. They could not go to 
him where he was, in the Netherworld; but they evoked a mood of de¬ 
spair by their wailings and laments. When the people had “descended 
in this way, the ritual effected a reversal of mood, and the god was 
brought forth triumphantly to the world of the living. 

The thought that death is vanquished at the beginning of the New 
Year survives in the religions which originated in the Near East, because 
it carries conviction through the harmony which it establishes between 
the visible and invisible worlds. A hymn of the Eastern Church contains 
the words “The Almighty awakens the bodies (at Epiphany) together 
with the spirits"; and it is said that Christ writes our names in the Book 
of Life. In the Talmud, too, the raising of the dead is linked with the 
rainstorms, which, in rum, are connected with the New Year. “Thou 
art the Almighty unto eternity, O Lord, who causeth the dead to arise; 
Thou art might)' to redeem, who causcth the wind to blow and the rain 
to fall.”** Again: “Rabbi Joseph answers: ‘That the mention of rain is 
connected with resurrection, it occurs because this is like unto that.’ " 
And again: “God hath three keys, of rain, of birth, of rising of the 
dead." In Moslem theology the same relation is acknowledged: “Then 
rain will come down from heaven and mankind will germinate, just as 
the grains germinate.”** It is clear, therefore, that the complexities of 
the New Year’s festival in Babylonia arc due not to syncretism, but to a 
chain of connections which were suggested to early man by the natural 
conditions under which he lived and which consequently retained their 
validity for his descendants. The seasons of spring and autumn bring 
rain and the victory over death. The god is liberated from the mountain. 

In the ancient cities there must have been traditional settings for the 
activities of the populace during the holy season. The commentary on 
the Babylonian festival mentions a “house on the edge of the mountain 
wherein they question him.”** This mountain is known in judicial texts 
as a place of ordeals,* 4 and our quotation refers to Marduk, who was 
questioned upon entering the Netherworld as Ishtar had been at her 
descent to Hades. Moreover, someone is said to have ‘'ridden” to the 
mountain” and someone else to have gone to a gate which counted as the 
gate of Marduk's grave.** A number of classical authors knew of a 
“Tomb of Bel" in Babylon, and they describe it in such a manner that 
there can be little doubt that they refer to the ziggurat or temple tower 
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of Marduk, called Etemcnanki (Fig. 49). ,T Somew here in its inclosurc 
there must have been a place w hich counted as the "gate” of Marduk's 
tomb, but we do not tieliovc that a separate monument represented the 
tomb itself. Rather would it have been the ziggurat, the massive temple 
tower, which stood for the “mountain," as a symbol of the earth, the 
Netherworld, or the place of sunrise. YVe know that many of these tow¬ 
ers bore names characterizing them as mountains,** but we do not know 
how' these differing concepts were related with the temple and its zig- 
gurat. On the seals the liberated god is show n emerging from the moun¬ 
tain (Fig. $0), and the destruction of his enemy by his son and a goddess 
takes place near it (Fig. 51). The classical references to the “Tomb of 
Bel” make it very probable that the ziggurat counted as Marduk’s tem¬ 
porary tomb, even though no passages led into its solid brickwork. On 
this assumption we can understand Marduk's epithet: "whose grave in 
the place of wailing nobody approaches.”** 

In the meantime, the population of the town was subject to increasing 
disturbances. The commentary' states: people “hasten in the street; they 
seek Marduk (saying), 'Where is he held captive?’ "*® Y\ r e assume, 
then, that much of the commotion centered round the temple tower. 
We also read that a number of symbolical figures performed certain 
acts which often remain incomprehensible to us. But thanks to the Tam- 
muz hymns we recognize the goddess who in her sorrow seeks the god, 
and, when she has found him, stays at his side. Her acts clearly repre¬ 
sent, on the mythological In-el, the acts and feelings of the people: 

The Enchanter who goes before Belli* of Babylon—that is the messenger, he weep* 
before her .... saying: “They have taken him onto the mountain." She goes down(?) 
saying: "O my brother, O my brother."** 

(The sate of the . . . .)-* to which she goes—that is the gate of the grave; she goes 
there seeking him.** 

Bcltis of Babylon who binds an *tu garment on her back and a lipu of wool on her 
face .... (that is because she with her hand wipes away) the blood of the body which 
was poured out.** 

The goddess who tarries w ith him has descended (to seek) for his welfare.* 4 

The commotion also spread outside the city and involved the Bit Akitu 
(the festival building), which, a few days later, was to lie the goal of the 
victorious procession of the resurrected god. But in the early stages of 
the celebration the chariot of Marduk, without its master, was sent 
careening along the road to this building,* 1 a sign of the confusion pre¬ 
vailing when the Lord of Babylon had disappeared. Perhaps even a 
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mourning goddess was sent down the processional road, for the fol¬ 
lowing line mentions “the dazed goddess who from the city goes, 
wailing." H 

The people, in the meantime, wanted to have a more active part in the 
tragedy which concerned them so vitally: “After Marduk went into 
the mountain the city fell into a tumult because of him, and they made 
fighting within it.”* 7 We do not know whether the fights of the populace 
to which the last quotation refers took place in the night of the fifth of 
Nisan or whether they accompanied Nabu’s triumphal entry into Baby¬ 
lon and his battle with the enemies of Marduk on the sixth or seventh. 
But we know that on the sixth many barges with statues of the gods 
from Nippur and Erech, Cutha and Kish, 1 * converged upon Babylon; 
and Nabu arrived from neighboring Borsippa that same day. The com¬ 
mentary is quite explicit: “That is he who comes (to seek) after die wel¬ 
fare of his father who is held captive.”” Possibly there was one great 
procession from the quays to the temple under the direction of the king, 
who is mentioned as being present and pouring out a libation before die 
gods. In Assur the role of the king was more impressive than it was in 
Babylon. In the north, the protagonist of the gods was not Nabu but 
Ninurta; and the king himself represented the divine hero, standing in 
the royal chariot in the procession 40 or being carried out of the Assur 
temple with a golden tiara as “Ninurta who has avenged his father.” 

Some incidents which took place while the procession was moving 
from the landing place to the temple are mentioned in the commentary 
on the feast at Babylon. 4 * It seems unlikely that the actual liberation of 
Marduk could have been enacted on the same day that the gods arrived. 
Moreover, we have the seventh of Nisan to account for. Unfortunately, 
we do not know at all how the liberation was represented. The com¬ 
mentary refers to it as follows: “The ‘door with aperture’ as they call 
it; that means that the gods confined him; he entered into the ‘house’ 
and before him one locked the door. They bored holes into the door 
and there dicy waged batde.” 48 

On cylinder seals of the middle of the third millennium the lib¬ 
eration of the god from a mountain is shown (Figs. 50 and 51). The 
liberator is a god with a bow—Ninurta—and a goddess is in attendance. 
These seal designs, however, show not the rite but the myth; hence 
they depict a real mountain. Sometimes the goddess “tarrying” (kneel¬ 
ing) with the captive god is shown inside, while another god destroys 
the vegetation above ground. 41 These seals prove the antiquity, if not of 
the usages, then of the myths which arc reflected in the ritual but arc 
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not included in the Epic of Creation.“ But such illustrations of myth do 
not teach us what form the corresponding acts in the ritual assumed. 

THE TOST DETERMINATION OF DESTINY 

After Marduk’s liberation, the statues of the gods were brought to¬ 
gether in the Chamber of Destinies, to “determine destiny." This cere¬ 
mony took place on the eighth of Nisan anti again on the eleventh. 41 The 
two gatherings differed in significance, but both took place in part of the 
temple called Ubshu-ukkinna, a name designating the place of assembly 
of the gods in the Epic of Creation and elsewhere. This assembly was 
traditionally thought to take place in Nippur.* The gathering of the 
gods on the eighth of Nisan corresponds, therefore, with the first “De¬ 
termination of Destiny” in the Epic of Creation in which Marduk was 
elected king of the gods and given absolute power. The rites of the New 
Year’s festival lacked the dramatic vivacity of the dialogues in the Epic 
but possessed an elaborate formalism. A text from Ercch 44 describes 
how the statues of the gods were arranged in order of precedence for the 
assembly. The king acted as chief chamberlain or master of ceremonies. 
Carrying a shining wand or staff, he summoned each god in succession 
to leave his chapel and, “taking his hand," guided the deity to the ap¬ 
propriate position in the great hall where the gods faced their leader. 

The corresponding scene in the Epic gives the meaning of this cere¬ 
mony. 

They made a princely dais fur him. 

And he tat down, facing his fathers, as a councilor. 

“ Ihou art of consequence among the elder gods. 

Thy rank is unsurpassed and thy command is AnuC*). 4T 

Marduk, thou art of consequence among the elder gods; 

I hv rank is unequalcd and thy command is Anu(’s). 

Front this day onward shall thv orders not be altered; 

To elevate and to abase—this be within thy power. 

\\ hat thou hast spoken dull come true, thy word shall 
not prove vain. 

Among the gods none shall encroach upon thy rights!*' 44 

With these words the gods put all the power of which they dispose in 
the hands of Marduk. In the manner of the ancients we must conceive 
this transfer of power as concretely affecting the god’s nature, and, 
since one’s nature is one’s destiny, Marduk’s destiny is now declared 
to be unequalcd; lie actually commands the consolidated power of all 
the gods. T he Epic goes on to describe how, immediately after the 
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speech we have quoted, an experiment was made with a robe to test 
whether power had indeed been successfully transferred to Marduk: 

The)’ placed a garment in their midst 

And said to Marduk, their firstborn: 

“O Lord, thy lot is truly highest among gods. 

Command annihilation and existence, and may both come 
true. 

May thy spoken word destroy the garment. 

Then speak again and may it be intact." 

He spoke—and at his word the garment was destroyed. 

I le spoke again, the garment reappeared. 

The gods, his fathers, seeing (the power of) his word. 

Rejoiced, paid homage: "Marduk is king."** 

This, then, was the meaning of the assembly of the gods on the eighth 
of Nisan: they were to confer upon Marduk their combined power so 
that the liberated god, thus strengthened, was ready to lead the battle 
against the powers of chaos and of death. 

VVe know that a hush of reverence dominated the city while the gods 
assembled, in order that evil influences caused by thoughtless acts or 
words could be avoided. A similar mood prevailed in Lagash when 
Gudca molded the first brick of his new temple and later again when the 
gods "determined destiny.” In connection with the New Year’s festival 
of late times there is an entry for the eighth of Nisan in a calendar of 
lucky and unlucky days: "Show no enmity at all."** 

lilt PROCESSION TO BIT AKITU 

When the Late Assyrian kings recorded their annual visits to Baby¬ 
lon, they gave as the purpose of their coming participation in the cere¬ 
mony which we are now to describe. Sargon, for instance, wrote: "Into 
Babylon, the city’ of the lord of the gods, joyfully 1 entered, in gladness 
of heart, and with a radiant countenance. I grasped the hand(s) of the 
great lord Marduk, and made the pilgrimage to the ’House of the New 
Year’s Feast’ ’’ (Bit Akiru).“ The gods, too, came to Babylon "to take 
the hands of Bel” 44 —“to lead him in the procession to Bit Akitu.” 44 The 
king was privileged to give the signal for departure: 

Q>mc, go forth. Lord, the king a waits thee! 

Come, go forth, Our Lady, the king awaits thee! 

The Lord of Babylon goes forth, the lands kneel 
before him. 

Sarpanitum goes forth, aromatic herbs bum with fragrance. 

By the side of Ishtar of Babylon, while her servants 
play the flute. 

Goes all Babylon exultant!* 4 
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Another text typifies the procession in a single flash: “All the gods who 
go with Marduk to the House of Prayer—it looks like a king with the 
assembled host!”“ The military simile is appropriate. For the procession 
—which went northward through Babylon, left by the Ishtar Gate, and 
continued in boats across the Euphrates to the Bit Akim—represented 
the victorious army of the gods who, on the eve of Creation, went out 
against Tiamat and destroyed her forces. It was this very' scene that 
Sennacherib had depicted upon the copper doors which he made for the 
Bit Akitu of Assur; but his own figure appeared there “standing in As- 
sur’s chariot.” (We must remember that, in the north, Assur took the 
place of Marduk.) 

Sennacherib then describes the gate designs as follows: 

A figure of Assur. going to battle against Tiamat, carrying the bow, on his chariot 
holding the "weapon of the storm” (abubu), and Amurru, who goes with him as 
charioteer, according to the command revealed by Shamash and A dad in omens at the 
sacrifice. I engraved upon that gate, (besides) the gods who march in front and the gods 
who march behind him, those who ride in chariots and those who go on foot. . .. (and) 
Tiamat and the creatures (that were) in her.** 

If the divine host and the monsters of Chaos appeared on the doors of the 
Bit Akitu, there must have been a relation between the myth of the battle 
and the rites connected with this building. A marginal remark on the 
tablet summing up what the gates showed reads as follows: 

The victorious prince, standing in Assur’s chariot; 

Tiamat and the creatures of her inside. 

“The victorious prince” can hardly refer to anyone but Sennacherib; 
and the suggestion that the king of Assyria personified Assur in the pro¬ 
cession is confirmed by the concluding sentences of the text in which the 
depicted gods are listed by name. At the head of the list we read: 
“Image of Assur, going to do battle with Tiamat, image of Sennacherib, 
Ring of Assyria.” 

In Babylon the king seems not to have represented Marduk but to 
have played the more modest part of master of ceremonies. But what 
happened at the Bit Akitu? And arc we entitled, on the strength of 
Sennacherib’s inscription and the close relation between the Epic of 
Creation and the New Year's festival, to assume that the battle against 
Tiamat was mimed? There is no evidence to show that it was; and, in 
fact, the little evidence we have is against the assumption, at least in 
Babylon. It may well be that at this point, again, the ritual observances 
and the actuality of nature were felt to interlock. Just as the “death" or 
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“captivity" of the god was a datum in actuality from which the celebra¬ 
tions started, so the victory of the god may have been felt to realize it¬ 
self in nature, while man, with the pomp and exultation of the great pro¬ 
cession, participated in the effort. The departure of all the gods from the 
city and their return after one or two days supplied the break and the 
new beginning in the city's life which the season demanded if a harmony 
between society and nature were to be established. It is significant that 
the king was considered indispensable to the realization of that har¬ 
mony. When, in Assyrian times, the king could not come to Babylon, 
the New Year's festival was celebrated on a reduced scale within the 
Marduk temple, and the procession to the Bit Akitu did not take place. 
A chronicle states: “(that year) the king did not come to Babylon. 
Nabu did not come to Babylon. Marduk did not go forth; the Akitu 
festival did not take place; sacrifices were (only) made in Esagila and 
Ezida.”" 

This procession was considered so important that every detail of its 
start and completion was watched carefully and possessed the signifi¬ 
cance of an omen for the year which was beginning. It seems, therefore, 
that the procession itself, and not a mock battle, represented Marduk’s 
victory in the cult. This view' is supported by a commentary which 
enumerates various acts of what is usually called “sympathetic magic” 
—acts which are evidently parallel to phases of the victory as related 
in the Epic. For instance: “The king smashing a harm pot with a 
weapon: that is Marduk who subjected Tiamat.”** It is true that the 
word “Tiamat” in this much-damaged text is not certain, but enough is 
preserved to show that this type of act w r as performed by the king and 
others. It is said, for instance, that a fire was kindled before the goddess, 
and a sheep thrown upon it: "The sheep which is put on the brazier, 
which the flames devour: that is Kingu who is burned in fire!”** It is 
clear that we cannot expect a mock battle if the various phases of Mar¬ 
duk’s victory over Tiamat and her host arc represented by a series of 
symbolical acts apparently executed by the king and the priests, pos¬ 
sibly at the Bit Akitu. 

Two conclusions must be drawn, however. In the first place, Mar¬ 
duk’s victory' over Chaos was celebrated—and that, for the mythopoeic 
mind, means “realized once more”—at the New Year’s festival. This 
follows, not only from the connection between creation and the New 
Year which we have discussed,* but from an explicit epithet of Marduk: 
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“The l-ord who sits in the midst of Tiamat at the Akitu festival.” This 
is a dear reference to the Epic of Creation, where it is said that Marduk 
splits Tiamat’s body to make heaven and earth out of the two halves: 

The lord rested, to look at her dead body, (to sec) 

How he might divide the colossus (and) create wondrous 
things (therewith). 

He split her open like a munch?) into two parts.* 4 

Rut this simile is not the only one used. In the Assyrian ritual for the 
New Year we read: “The pigeon which is thrown is Tiamat. It is 
thrown and cut into two halves." 4 * And on an Akkadian seal cylinder 
Marduk actually stands in Tiamat, who is represented by two w'ings 
rising on either side of him (Fig. 52). 

In the second place, it is certain that the Bit Akitu was the place 
w-hcrc the Creator’s victory over Tiamat was celebrated. Only this as¬ 
sumption makes the figures on the bronze doors of Sennacherib appear 
relevant. Moreover, we have an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar in which 
he calls the building “the temple of the sacrifices of the exalted New 
Year’s festival of the Enlil of the gods, Marduk; the dwelling of the joy 
and exultation of the gods of the Upper- and Ncthcrworlds.” 4 * Now 
these gods, the Igigi and the Anunnaki, arc mentioned in the Epic of 
Creation as rejoicing in Marduk’s victory. It is also certain that a great 
banquet was held in the Bit Akitu. This is most easily explained as a 
celebration of the victory. It has even been suggested that the w-ord 
akitu refers to this banquet;* 4 and on Early Dynastic reliefs (like 
Fig. 46) which we believe to refer to this festival 44 the banquet is the 
main theme. 

If the victory over Tiamat was achieved on the ninth of Nisan (on 
the eighth the gods met in the Chamber of l>estinics), the great banquet 
may have fallen on the tenth. This is also suggested by a stela of Nab- 
onidus: “In the month of Nisan, on the tenth day, when the king of the 
gods, Marduk, and the gods of the Upper- and Netherworlds take up 
their abode in the House of Prayer (Bit Akribi), the House of the New 
Year’s festival (Bit Akitu) of the Lord of Justice.’’ 44 

Wc should repeat here that we arc best informed about the festival 
at Babylon but that it was celebrated in all or most of the cities in the 
land; 44 and wc know of a number where a Bit Akitu existed. This build¬ 
ing was always situated a little outside the city. That of Babylon was 
mentioned about 1700 B.c., when King Ammizaduga sent out sum¬ 
monses to attend a sheep-shearing to be held there. 47 That of Ercch is 
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known in late texts; that of Assur has actually been excavated.** It was 
built about two hundred meters outside the city walls, and its outstand¬ 
ing characteristic was the richness of the gardens which surrounded it. 
Even the courtyard was filled with regularly spaced trees and shrubs. 
On either side there were porticoes, an unusual feature in Mesopota¬ 
mian temples. The enormous “cella,” twenty-five by one hundred feet, 
extends over the whole width at the back and may wdl have served as a 
banqueting hall. All around the building were elaborate gardens, care¬ 
fully watered. They remind us of the fact that the god was not merely 
a conqueror of Chaos but also the personification of the life of nature. 
It is this aspect of the complex figure of Marduk or Assur that is espe¬ 
cially stressed by the following phase of the celebrations. 

THE SACRED MARRIAGE 

The union of a god and goddess was in the last instance neither an 
act of the cult nor a symbol, but an event in nature the immediate conse¬ 
quence of which was the restoration of the fertility of fields, flocks, and 
men, after the stagnancy of winter or summer. The feeling of the objec¬ 
tive reality of this restoration was probably never lost. It is vividly pres¬ 
ent in a text of Gudea: Ningirsu entered his temple “like a rumbling 
storm,” “like a bird of prey descrying its victim.”*' The goddess “ap¬ 
proached his black side," "entered between his black arms,” the black¬ 
ness alluding to the dark rain clouds in which Ningirsu was manifest. 70 

The purely ritual aspect of the sacred marriage was discussed when 
we described the occasions on which a king acted the part of the divine 
bridegroom. Its more usual form, without the participation of the king, 
is well described in a letter to an Assyrian king in which the details of 
the wedding of Nabu arc listed; 

To the king my lord, your servant Nergal-sharrani: Greetings to the king my lord. 
May Nabu and Marduk bless the king my lord. 

Tomorrow, (that is) on the fourth (of iyyar) toward evening, Nabu and Tashinctum 
will enter the bedchamber. On the fifth, they shall be given of the king’s food to cat, 
the (temple) overseer being present. A lion's head (and) a torch(?) shall be brought to 
the palace. Fmm the fifth to the tenrh (both) go ds (will stay) in the bed chamber, the 
(temple) overseer staying with them. On the eleventh Nabu will go out, he will ex¬ 
ercise his feet; he will go to the (hunting) park; he w ill kill wild oxen; then he will go 
up and dwell in his habitation. He will bless (?) the king and .... 1 have written to 
the king my lord (in order that) the king my lord may know' (lbout it). 71 

Of Marduk, too, it is said that “he hastened to the wedding/’ 7 * 

It is likely that the sacred marriage took place in Esagila and not in 
the Bit Akitu. 73 IVc know* that Nabu, Ningirsu, and hanna of Isin celc- 
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bratcd their weddings in the temple; and it is, on the face of it, likely 
that a ceremony having the significance which we ascribed to the sacred 
marriage should take place in the midst of the community. 74 In any 
case, we know from a late text that there was a "room of the bed” in 
Esagila. 7 * And Herodotus describes the temple on top of the tower of 
Babel as follows (the towers in this account arc really the seven tiers 
of the temple tower [see Fig. 49]): 

In the last tower there is a great shrine; and in it a great and wdl-covercd couch ii 
laid, and a golden table set hard by. But no image has been set up in the shrine, nor docs 
any human creature lie therein for the night, except one native woman, chosen from all 
women by the god, as say the Ghaldacans who arc priests of this god. 

These same Chaldacans say (but I do not believe them) that the god himself is wont 
to visit the shrine and rest upon the couch. 7 * 

It is quite possible that the chamber for the marriage of the god and 
goddess was not the same as that which Herodotus saw on the top tier 
of the temple tower. But the matter is of no great importance for us 
here. The sacred wedding with the goddess took place in a room or 
building called gigunu. Ninlil, as the spouse of Fniil, is called ”($hc) 
who embellishes the gigunu." 11 And it is said of Ishtar and Anu: ‘‘They 
abode together in the gigunu, the chapel that is the scat of joy." 7 * 
Whether or not this gigunu was the bedchamber which Herodotus de¬ 
scribed, it is certain that it formed part of the temple complex; and the 
sacred marriage, therefore, took place, not at the Bit Akitu, but after 
the god’s return from there. The most likely date for the sacred mar¬ 
riage would then be the evening of the tenth, after the return from the 
banquet at the Bit Akitu. 1 * 

Whatever acts may have been performed in the cult, the sacred mar¬ 
riage signified the end of the period during which life in nature hid been 
suspended. Now’ god and goddess united; the male forces, awakened, 
fertilized the Great Mother from whom all life came forth. 

the sreoND otrrxMiswTioN or nrmwv 

It is usual for early man to counteract the hazards of change by ap¬ 
propriate rites de passage. But the mood of the Babylonians at the begin¬ 
ning of the year was peculiar. They not only felt uncertainty as regards 
the future but feared that their ow n inadequacy and guilt might have in¬ 
curred divine wrath. Perhaps society was precluded from enjoying the 
fruits of the union of god and goddess. Nature revived, but man re¬ 
mained to be judged. On the twelfth of Nisan the gods assembled once 
more in the Chamber of Destinies. 
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Judaism, in a similar way. combines judgment with the iKginning of 
the year. The Talmud states that “destinies" arc “determined" at the 
lieginning of the New Year: 

The books are opened at New Year: that of the utterly godless, that of the truly 
righteous and that of the intermediate ones. The truly righteous are written down and 
immediately stamped unto life: the utterly godless are written down and immediately 
stamped unto death: die intermediate ones are in an intermediate state from New Year 
(I TiAri) till the day of atonement (10 Tishri).** 

We have described the rites of atonement with which the Babylonian 
New Year’s festival opened. But if it could be hoped that failures, errors, 
and defilement could lie robbed of their evil consequences, it yet re¬ 
mained for the gods to decide whether the renewal of society, coinciding 
with nature’s rejuvenation, would be blessed. 

The anxiety which finds expression in this as in so many other de¬ 
tails of the New- Year’s festival is characteristic for the Mesopotamians. 
The Egyptians were subject to doubt and fear in relation to their own 
personal destinies, especially as regards rheir survival after death; hut 
they had the most complete confidence in the fate of their society. Their 
static world did not offer the possibility of a truly new start, and they 
knew' neither a day of atonement nor a determination of destiny. Yet 
the combination of these two concepts W'ith the Nesv Year is of the 
greatest significance: 

In cosmology this idea means: victory over chaos with its demoniac powers and es¬ 
tablishment ofcosmic order, in theology: accomplishment of the judgment of mankind. 
Each new period begins thus, with the establishment of order, w ith the settlement of 
destinies, with judgment. And every New Year is a day of judgment. 11 

In the Epic the creation of mankind was decided upon in this second 
meeting, which took place after Marduk’s victory when he had formed 
the universe but not its human inhabitants. Marduk said: 

Arteries l w ill know and bring bones into being. 

I will create lulhj , “man" be his name; 

I will form lullu , man. 

Let him be burdened w ith the toil of the gods, 
that they may freely breathe (VI, S-®]. 

The crafty Ea carried out the design, significantly forming man from the 
blood of Kingu, the rebellious leader of the forces of Chaos. 

I hey bound him (Kingu), held him before La, 

Condemned him, severed his arteries. 

And from his blood they formed mankind. 

Ea then imposed toil on man and set the gods free.® 
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Both quotations explain the creation of man as a result of the wish of the 
gods that some being should serve them. This, then, was man’s destiny, 
and happiness was possible only if he lived out his destiny. We may as¬ 
sume that the gods, when they met on the twelfth of Nisan, determined 
the fate of society during the ensuing year with reference to the service 
which it had rendered the gods in the past;** even so, the gods were not 
bound by any obligation toward their creatures, and we have seen how 
the fall of Ur was decreed without taking the merits of its population 
into account.* 

The determination of destiny was the last act of the gods at the New 
Year’s festival. On the next day, the twelfth of Nisan, the visiting deities 
returned to their cities; and the business of plowing and sowing and 
trading for the new crop was taken in hand. 

* Sec above, pp. 242-43. 
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THE HEBREWS 

T he ancient Near East knew a third kind of king. In addition to the 
got! incarnate who was Pharaoh and the chosen servant of the 
gods who ruled Mesopotamia, we find a hereditary leader whose 
authority derived from descent and was originally coextensive with kin¬ 
ship. This is a more primitive kind of monarchy, a product rather of na¬ 
ture than of man, based on the facts of consanguinity, not on any con¬ 
ception of man's place in the universe. Yet it was the equal of the Egyp¬ 
tian and Mesopotamian institutions in that it formed an integral part 
of the civilizations in which it occurred. For the type of rulcrship we 
are now to discuss is found among people who acknowledged kinship 
above every other bond of loyalty and whose coherence derived from a 
shared nomadic past rather than from what they had achieved as a set¬ 
tled community. It is found, significantly, in the peripheral regions of 
the ancient Near East where autochthonous civilization was feeble. 
Palestine and Syria, Anatolia and Persia, were overrun by foreign peo¬ 
ples on many occasions, and, furthermore, the newcomers succeeded in 
taking charge. In this respect the contrast between the peripheral re¬ 
gions and the centers of the ancient Near East is striking. Foreigners 
could rise to power in Egypt, but on condition that they were completely 
assimilated. When large groups of immigrants—Amorites, Kassites, 
Aramaeans—were absorbed by Mesopotamia, they insinuated them¬ 
selves in the traditional fabric of Mesopotamian culture which hence¬ 
forth determined their behavior. But the peripheral regions lacked cul¬ 
tural individuality, and once immigrants had asserted their power their 
mastery was complete. The Philistines and 1 Icbrews put their stamp on 
Palestine; Mittites, Mitanni, Medes, and Persians on other peripheral 
regions. 

The position of these new arrivals was anomalous. They brought 
with them hereditary tribal institutions, such as rulership based on 
descent. But settling in civilized lands, they faced problems for which 
their nomadic existence had not prepared them. When Cyrus conquered 
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Babylon, for example, he assumed a cultural heritage which could not 
be accommodated within the traditional forms of Persian life. The Per¬ 
sian king was primus inter pares ,' the head of the principal of seven 
dominant clans, and ruled the nation in continual consultation with the 
leading clansmen. But after the conquest of Babylon, Cyrus found him¬ 
self the center of an immense apparatus which set the Mesopotamian 
ruler apart and insured his proper functioning as an intermediary be¬ 
tween society and the divine piowcrs. Although our knowledge of the 
Achaemenian kingship is very slight, Greek sources show that its orig¬ 
inal simplicity' was lost when it became burdened with the dignity of 
“King of the Lands." In the ruins of Pasargadae, Pcrsepolis, and Susa 
we have material proof that kingship under Cyrus the Great and Darius 
1 was given a setting for which there were no Persian precedents and in 
which the Mesopotamian ingredients arc clearly recognizable. If the 
pillared halls of the Achaemenian palaces had prototypes in the vast 
tents of nomadic chieftains, the walled artificial terrace, the monstrous 
guardians at the gates, the revetments of sculptured stone slabs, and the 
panels of glazed bricks derived from Babylon. Assur, and Nineveh, even 
though they were executed by craftsmen from all over the empire and 
transfused with a spirit demonstrably Persian.* 

The same process, on a smaller scale, took place in Anatolia when the 
Indo-Europcan-spcaking Hitrites founded their empire. The artistic 
antecedents of the buildings at Boghazkeuy are as yet obscure, but the 
royal titulary betrays its derivative nature. Royal names were written 
under the winged sun disk as in Egypt. The Hittitc king called himself 
“the Great King, beloved of the god So-and-So” as was done in Meso¬ 
potamia. He also applied to himself the circumlocution, “My Sun,” no 
doubt in the belief that this was Egyptian usage, since the Asiatic vas¬ 
sal s addressed Pharaoh as their sun. Yet the power of the Hittite king 
was closely circumscribed by a council of nobles which could even sit 
in judgment over him under certain circumstances. Similar conditions 
can be observed in Mitanni and in the smaller Syrian states; a native 
chieftainship was given additional splendor by titles, symbols, and 
paraphernalia which were derived from Egypt and Mesopotamia and 
which were never wholly meaningful outside their country of origin. 

Our knowledge of Hittite, Syrian, and Persian kingship is so incom¬ 
plete that we cannot pass beyond generalities. But we know more about 
the Hebrew monarchy. This was also based upon descent but possessed 
a peculiar character of its own which makes it an effective foil for the 
material we have discussed in this book; for the Hebrews, though in 
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the Near East, were only partly of it. Much is made nowadays of 
Canaanitc and other Near Eastern elements in I Icbrcw culture, and a 
phenomenon like Solomon’s kingship conforms indeed to the type of 
glorified native chieftainship which we have characterized in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. But it should be plain that the borrowed features in 
I lebrevv culture, and those which have foreign analogies, arc least sig¬ 
nificant. In the ease of kingship they arc externalities, the less important 
since they did not affect the basic oddness of the Hebrew institution. If 
kingship counted in Egypt as a function of the gods, and in Mesopotamia 
as a divinely ordained political order, the Hebrews knew that they had 
introduced it on their own initiative, in imitation of others and under the 
strain of an emergency. When Ammonite oppression was added to the 
Philistine menace, the people said: "Nay; but we will have a king over 
us; that we also may be like all the nations; and that our king may judge 
us, and go out before us, and fight our battles” (I Sam. 8:19-20), 

If the I lebrews, like the Mesopotamians, remembered a kinglcss pe¬ 
riod. the)’ never thought that “kingship descended from heaven." I Icncc 
the Hebrew king did not become a necessary bond licrwccn the people 
and the divine powers. On the contrary, it was in the kingless period 
that the people had been singled out by Yahwch and that they had been 
bound, as a whole, by the Covenant of Sinai. It was said in the l.aw: 
“Ye arc the children of the Lord your God. .... and the Lord hath 
chosen thee to lie a peculiar people unto himself, above all the nations 
that arc upon earth” (IX*ut. 14:1-2). Moses said to Pharaoh: “Thus 
saith the la>rd, Israel is my son, even my firstborn: and I say unto thee. 
Let my son go, that he may serve me" (Exod. 4:22-23). For the service 
of God was part of the Covenant, which the people must keep even 
though it imposes a moral obligation which man’s inadequacy makes for¬ 
ever incapable of fulfilment: “Now therefore, if you will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto 
me above all people: for all earth is mine: And ye shall be unto me a king¬ 
dom of priests and an holy nation” (Exod. 19: $-6). 

The conviction of the Hebrews that they were a chosen people is the 
one permanent, as it is the most significant, feature in their history. 'Hie 
tenacity of the I Icbrcw struggle for existence in the sordid turmoil of 
the Levant was rooted in the consciousness of their election. This ani¬ 
mated the leaders of the people, whether they w ere kings like David and 
I lezckiah, or prophets opposing kings in whom belief in the unique des¬ 
tiny of Israel had been compromised. But this intimate relationship be¬ 
tween the I Icbrcw people and their god ignored the existence of an 
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earthly ruler altogether. Hebrew tradition, vigorously defended by the 
great prophets and the post-Exilic leaders, recognized as the formative 
phase of Hebrew culture the sojourn in the desert when Moses, the man 
of God, led the people and gave them the Law. Kingship never achieved 
a standing equal to that of institutions which were claimed—rightly or 
wrongly—to have originated during the Exodus and the desert wander¬ 
ing. 

The antecedents of Saul's kingship were known. The settlement in 
Canaan left the tribal divisions intact, and the Book of Judges shows the 
varying ranges of power to which individual chieftains might aspire. 
Abimclech made himself king after he “slew his brethren, the sons of 
Jerubbaal, being threescore and ten persons” (Judg. 9:5). His power 
was founded on force, was challenged by Jotham, and was in turn de¬ 
stroyed by force: “And when the men of Israel saw' that Abimelech was 
dead, they departed every man unto his place” (Judg. 9:55). 

The tribesmen recognized the bond of blood alone, and it was exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to envisage a loyalty surpassing the scope of kinship. 
Nevertheless, w hen the separate tribes were threatened with extinction 
or enslavement, Saul was made king over all. Samuel anointed Saul, 
thereby expressing Yahwch’s approval of the initiative of the people who 
had in any case sought advice from the seer. But royalty received little 
sanctity from this involvement. It is true that David shrank from buying 
personal immunity at the price of laying hands “upon the Lord’s anoint¬ 
ed" (I Sam. 24:10); but such scruples are perhaps more revealing for 
David's character than for the esteem in which kingship was held among 
the Hebrew s. And the tragic sequel of Saul's history proves how little 
Yahw’ch's initial approval protected office and officeholder. In fact, once 
kingship had been established, it conformed to the tribal laws w r hich 
treat relatives as one, for better or for worse. Saul’s “house" was ex¬ 
terminated by David (II Sam., chap. 21) on Yahweh’s orders. David’s 
“house” was promised lasting dominion by Yahwch through the mouth 
of the prophet Nathan (sec below). It is very significant that in actual 
fact the Davidian dynasty w'as never dethroned in Judah. But David be¬ 
longed to Judah; and when Solomon died and his son Rchoboam was ill 
advised and refused to alleviate the burdens imposed by Solomon’s splen¬ 
dor, ten of the tribes refused to acknowledge him: “So w hen all Israel 
saw’ that the king hearkened not unto them, the people answ’ered the 
king, saying. What portion have w’c in David? neither have we an herit- 
ance in the son of Jesse: to your tents O Israel: now see to thine own 
house, David’ (l Kings 12:16). No voice w'as raised to decry the rejee- 
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tion of David's grandson as an impious act. On the contrary, even David, 
Yahweh’s favorite, had been confirmed in his rulership by the elders of 
all the tribes who. in accepting him, began by acknowledging their con¬ 
sanguinity: 

Then came all the tribes of Itrael to David unto Hebron, and spake, saying, Behold 
we arc thy bone and thy flesh. .... So all the elders of Israel came to the king to He¬ 
bron, and King David made a league with them in Hebron before the Lord: and they 
anointed David king of Israel (II Sam. 5:1, 3], 

In the light of Egyptian, and even Mesopotamian, kingship, that of 
the Hebrews lacks sanctity. ITic relation between the Hebrew monarch 
and his people was as nearly secular as is possible in a society w'hcrcin 
religion is a living force. The unparalleled feature in this situation is the 
independence, the almost complete separation, of the bonds which ex¬ 
isted between Yahweh and the Hebrew' people, on the one hand, and be¬ 
tween Yahweh and the House of David, on the other. Yahweh’s cove¬ 
nant with the people antedated kingship. His covenant with David con¬ 
cerned the king and his descendants, but not the people. Through Na¬ 
than, Yahweh promised David: 

I will set up thy seed after thee. 1 will be his father, and he shall be my ton. If 

he commits iniquity, 1 will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the 
children of men: But my merev shall not depan from him, as I took it from Saul, whom 
I put away before thee. And thine house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever 
before thee: thy throne shall be established for ever (II Sam. 7:12-16]. 

Only in later times, when this promise was made the foundation of 
Messianic expectations, did the people claim a share in it. As it was 
made, it w’as as simple and direct a pledge to David as the earlier divine 
promises had liccn to the Patriarchs (c.g., Gen. 15: 18-21). It committed 
Yahweh solely to maintain the greatness of the House of David. It can 
tie argued that this implied the greatness of the Hebrew people, or at 
least of Judah, but the conclusion is not inevitable. Nowhere else in the 
Near East do we find this dissociation of a people from its leader in rela¬ 
tion to the divine; with the Hebrew's wc find parallelism while every¬ 
where else wc find coincidence. In the meager information about He¬ 
brew ritual it has been attempted to find indications that the king ful¬ 
filled a function not unlike that of contemporary rulers. But even if w*e 
take an exceptional and apparently simple phrase, “[Solomon] sat on the 
throne of the lx>rd as king, instead of David, his father" (I Chron. 
29:23), we need only compare this with the corresponding phrases 
"throne of Horns” or “throne of A turn"* to realize that the Hebrew 

• Sec *bovc, p. 149. 
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expression can only mean “throne favored by the Lord,” or something 
similar. The phrase confirms what the account of Saul’s elevation and 
David’s scruples showed in the first place—namely, that there is inter¬ 
play between the king's person and sanctity, as there was a connection 
between the king’s fate and the national destiny. But these relations were 
not the nerve center of the monarchy, as they were in Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia, but rather cross-currents due ro the religious orientation of 
Hebrew society; and their secondary nature stands out most clearly 
when we consider the functions of the Hebrew king. 

The Hebrew king normally functioned in the profane sphere, not in 
the sacred sphere. He was the arbiter in disputes and the leader in war. 
He was emphatically nor the leader in the cult. The king created the 
conditions which made a given form ofworship possible; David’s power 
allowed him to bring the Ark to Jerusalem; Solomon's nches enabled 
him to build the temple; Jeroboam, Ahab, Manasseh, and others had 
idols made and arranged for “groves’’ and “high places” for the cult of 
the gods of fertility. But the king played little part in the cult. He did 
not, as a rule, sacrifice; that was the task of the priests. He did not inter¬ 
pret the divine will; that, again, was the task of the priests, who cast lots 
for an oracle. Moreover, the divine intentions were sometimes made 
known in a more dramatic way w hen prophets—men possessed—cried, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” These prophets were often in open conflict with 
the king precisely because the secular character of the king entitled them 
to censor him. 

The predominant accusation of the prophets against the kings was 
faithlessness to Yahwch, a “seduction” of his chosen people (c.g., II 
Kings 21:9-1!) so that they followed the ways of the gentiles. Said 
the prophet Jehu in the name of Yahwch to Baasha, king of Israel: “For¬ 
asmuch as I exalted thee out of the dust, and made thee prince over my 
people Israel; and thou hast walked in the way of Jeroboam, and hast 
made my people Israel to sin, to provoke me to anger with their sins” 
(I Kings 16:2). Such accusations recur with monotonous regularity 
throughout the Books of Kings. Most rulers “did evil in the sight of the 
Lord"; and we cannot discuss Hebrew kingship without considering this 
evil which seems to have attached to it. If the kings seduced the people, 
we must admit, in the light of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian evidence, 
that they offered the people something eminently desirable. The keeping 
of Yahweh’s covenant meant relinquishing a great deal. It meant, in a 
word, sacrificing the greatest good ancient Near Eastern religion could 
bestow—the harmonious integration of man’s life with the life of nature. 
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The biblical accounts stress the orgiastic joys of the Canaanite cult of 
natural powers; we must remember that this cult also offered the serene 
awareness of being at one with the universe. In this experience ancient 
oriental religion rewarded its devotees with the peace of fulfilment. But 
the boon was available only for those who believed that the divine was 
immanent in nature, and Hebrew religion rejected precisely this doc¬ 
trine. The absolute transcendence of God is the foundation of Hebrew 
religious thought. God is absolute, unqualified, ineffable, transcending 
every phenomenon, the one and only cause of all existence. God, more¬ 
over, is holy, which means that all values are ultimately his. Conse¬ 
quently, every concrete phenomenon is devaluated. We have discussed 
elsewhere this austere transcendentalism of Hebrew thought, which 
denied the greatest values and the most cherished potentialities of con¬ 
temporary creeds, and have offered an explanation of its origin.* 
Here we must point out that it bereft kingship of a function which 
it exercised all through the Near East, where its principal task lay 
in the maintenance of the harmony with the gods in nature. And so we 
observe—now for the third time—the inner logic and consistency of 
ancient Near Eastern thought. We have described the peculiar nature of 
Hebrew kingship, starting from its relation to the people and their past; 
it would have appeared with the same characteristics if we had taken our 
stand on Hebrew theology. The transcendentalism of Hebrew religion 
prevented kingship from assuming the profound significance which it 
possessed in Egypt and Mesopotamia. It excluded, in particular, the 
king’s being instrumental in the integration of society and nature. It de¬ 
nied the possibility of such an integration. It protested vehemently—in 
the persons of the great prophets — that attempts by king and people to 
experience that integration were incompatible with their avowed faith¬ 
fulness to Yahwch. To Hebrew thought nature appeared void of divin¬ 
ity, and it was worse than futile to seek a harmony with created life 
when only obedience to the will of the Creator could bring peace and 
salvation. God was not in sun and stars, rain and wind; they were his 
creatures and served him (Deut. 4:19; Psalm 19). Every alleviation of 
the stem belief in God’s transcendence was corruption. In Hebrew re¬ 
ligion—and in Hebrew' religion alone — the ancient bond between man 
and nature was destroyed. Those who served Yahweh must forego the 
richness, the fulfilment, and the consolation of a life which moves in 
tune with the great rhythms of earth and sky. There were no festivals 
to celebrate it. No act of the king could promote it. Man remained out¬ 
side nature, exploiting it for a livelihood, offering its first-fruits as a 
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sacrifice to Yahwch, using its imagery for the expression of his moods; 
but never sharing its mysterious life, never an actor in the perennial 
cosmic pageant in which the sun is made “to rise on the evil and on the 
good” and the rain is sent "on the just and the unjust.” 

Kingship, too, was not, for the Hebrews, anchored in the cosmos. 
Except by w ay of contrast, it has no place in a “study of ancient Near 
Eastern religion as an integration of society and nature.” The Hebrew 
king, as every other Hebrew, stood under the judgment of God in an 
alien world, which—as the dying David knew (II Sam. 23:3-4)—seems 
friendly only on those rare occasions when man proves not inadequate: 
“He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God. And he 
shall be as the light of the morning, w-hen the sun riseth, even a morning 
without clouds; as the tender grass, springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain.” 
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NOTES TO INTRODUCTION 

1. A. J. L. Wetuiock, ,# Thc Semitic New Yew and the Origin of Eschatology," Act* 
Oncnulu* Vol. 1 (192)). 

2. A useful term employed by Miriam Schild Bunim, Spur tn Medieval Fdtntimg end the 
Forerunners oj Penpectwe (New York. 1940). 

1. The relative insignificance of historical facts is shown by the ease with which they got 
copied whether they arc relevant or not. Ramses 111 carried the names of conquered towns 
over from the funerary temple of Ramses 11 when he used the la tier's designs as a bests for 
his own. We find even in the Old Kingdom that the Libyans who appear as the victims of 
Pepi Hi conquests bear the tame personal names as those who appear ra the rcmple reliefs 
of Lahore two centuries earlier (see j&fuicr, Pep* //, p. 14). 

4. Studies Presented Is F. IJ . Griffith (London, 19)2), PL 11. 

5. LL H. Nelson et a/,, Medtrut Hohu, Vol. I (Chicago, 19)2), PI. )S. Breasted, in Studui 
Pretented la F. U. Gnff'X pp. 267-71, sees in the Egyptian relief the prototype of the Assyr¬ 
ian versions. Bruno Meissner, in Beitrige zur dtorienuliuhen Anhiiologu ( MitteiJun^en Jrr 
AItonmuliichm GeteUuh*Jt % Vol. VIII (19)4)), holds the opposite view, because the 
chariots were Asiatic originally. There is, however, no demonstrable artistic influence 
either way. The knowledge of the horse-drawn chariot derives from Asia; but Meissner 
confuses the issue by cUirrungsrtisoc dependence on the strength of the proved derivation 
of the acruai objects depicted. The an of Egypt and Mesopotamia presents us with s d eferent 
aspect of the horse and chariot. The Asiatic rendering on the "standard'* from Ur, (he sold 
bowl from Ras Shamra. and the reliefs of the Assyrian kings always showi the laboring draft 
animal. The Egyptians evolved their own formula of a prancing, hollow-backed, noble 
creature, and this rendering is found as early as the reign of Amenhotep II (Tomb of User- 
hef; Wrest link i, AtUs tur slugjptischn i Kulturgetchukte, VoL L PI- 26s). The Mycenaeans, 
on their rings, give yet another version of the motif. It would seem that a lion attacking the 
royal chariot from behind would occur so rarely as to require a common origin for this motif 
when it is found in Egypt snd in Assyria, but perhaps we are mistaken in me premise. The 
Assyrian king "hunted'* within a square of soldiers forming s wall with their smelda If the 
Egyptian king hunted with beaters tn the plain, a similar airuarioo might arise; in drier case 
hunter and game would turn round within a limited space, and so the motif might enrer into 
the art of the two countries independently. 

6. Breasted, Ancient Rectrrdi, II. 865 (revised by J. A. Wilson). 

7. It remains uncertain whether the figure had a human head or a bird's head, oace it is 
incomplete (Borchardt. Sstorr, I, )); II, PL 8 and p. 21; AViumr, pp. 46 If.). 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 1 

1. G. M. Morant. '*Study of Egyptian Craniology from Prehistoric to Roman Times," 
Bwmetrik*. XVII (1925), 1-52. 

2. Kces, GoarrrLaU*, p. 122, is led isrrsy by the archeologists* habit of speako^ of a 
"culture" when referring to a merely local variation of a widely spread civilisation. Hence 
he finds archeological corroboration for his view of Egyptian religion as a conglomerate of 
entirely unrelated local cults. It is precisely this view which conflicts with the a r cheological 
evidence when properly interpreted, for the prcdynaatic remains from widely separated sites 
are remarkably homogeneous. Tasian, Badarian, and Amratian are three successive stages 
of a single culture covering the Nile Valley and surrounding regions, though not the Delta. 
In the Geriean this culture continues in many respects, Scmaincan is now eliminated al¬ 
together. 
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The most rece nt description of p rc dyna stic ciriliaiioo in its nnooi phases is found in 
the InrroductMB of A. SchtrfTs Die Attertumer der Ktr* unj Fhikiett Agrptnu ("Mittciluo- 
gen 20 J der ag) WucKcn Sammlung." Vol. IV [Berlin, 1931)). See also W. M. Flinders Pe¬ 
trie, PrtkistotK Etyft (Foodon, 1920). Both ire subject to the comscrions of Helene J. Ksn- 
ror, ‘The Final huk of Predynasric Culture, Gcrrean or Scmaincan?*’ fXES, 111, 110-46. 

3. Amratian proper is found in Egypt and Nubu and on the Red Sea coast, it shows cer¬ 
tain features liter known in Libya (ScharfF, '‘Vorgeachichclichcs rur Libyerfragc," 7.AS, 
LX1, 16 ff.). But the Radarian phase of predynasric civilisation, which develops into Amra- 
tian, is represented in the Libyan Desen west of Abydns (Men, 1951, No. 91) and even as 
far south as the third cataract, four hundred miles west of the Nile (/£/!, XXII [1956), 
47-48). The Delta proper remains a blank, in this as in other respects. 

4. The bane proof that features of an ancient African civilization survive today and that, 
consequently, resemblances between modem Africans and ancient Egyptians are not always 
emanations from Fg vpt is supplied by certain Masai arm rings. These are identical with two 
found in a grave of between 3000 and 27001.C- which slmost certainly contained not an Egyp¬ 
tian but a foreigner from Punt or Somaliland. See Si*Jtn Pwented Is f. U. Griffith, pp. 441- 
54. To the btcrirurc there quoted should be added: Wilhelm Holschcr. Libya s aid Aryptrr 
C *Agvpcologischc Fonchungen," hcnosgegdien von Alexander ScharfF. Heft 4 [New York. 
1937]), and Marianne Schmid I, "Die Grundlagcn der NiloccnkuJtur," Mittnlvngn der An- 
thropolcgisthm GntUnkt/t (Wien). Vol. LXV (19)3). A secood argument in favor of a Ham- 
itic substratum** being responsible for similarioea between Egypt and modem Africa is the 
fact that these fearurrs were found in an early period in Egypr but discontinued there, while 
they survived somewlut longer on the upper Nile and arc found today among certain savages 
(see below, chap. 4, n. 20). 

Linguistic comparisons allow us to call this East and North African substratum of an- 
riesc Egypt "H ami tie." It it true that ancient Egyptian also shows resemblances to the Semit¬ 
ic languages, and these seem to be of two varieties s common features derived from a period 
before H amine and Semitic groups were differentiated and the influence of developed Semitic 
tongues (Ernst ZyhUn. **Ds# gcsdiididiche Fundament der hamitiachcn Sprachcn, A/rut 
[London], IX (1936), 433-52; "L*rsprung and Sprschcharakter dcs Altagypcuchen,” cat- 
Kknjtfur Emgebortneniprothen, XXIII [1932-33J, I ff.; XXV [1934-35], 161 ff.). Zyhlarz 
considers ancient Egyptian a language which is essentiilly Hamitic. containing two separate 
Hamitic strains sndone recognizable Semitic strain. He thinks that it developed as a Ver- 
kchrssprachc** in the manner that the French of M lle dc France" spread over France and 
"Hochdcutach" over Germany. Sethc, Urgnekuhu and jJintt RrUgton der Agy «rr, p. 64 
with n. 1, also considers Egyptian a mixture of languages. The important point for us is to 
note the difference In die relations of ancient Egyptian culture with Hamitic and Semitic 
civilizations, respectively—using these two linguistic terms for brevity's sake. The matcriaJ 
and spiritual culture of ancient Egypt differs throughout from the ancient civilizations of 
Scminc-spcaking peoples and shows striking similarities to that of the Hamircs ami half- 
Hamites of Africa. Some of these we shall discuss in this book. From those quoted in Srudtei 
Fraented to F . U. Griffith, we may recall here that differences in hairdress between the elders 
and warriors of the Masai explain peculiarities of Pharaoh's coiffure; that predynaiuc slate 
palettes show a peculiar type of circumcision still used by the Masai, and that only the M ssai 
and the ancient Egyptians count the day after the Last risibility of the moon as die first day 
of the new nvwriv Rut other members of the East African group are also involved. A peculiar 
type of simple bow is known in ancient Egypt and antocw the Masai, Somali, and Bahtina. 
The curious habit of wearing a dagger or kinle stuck in a bracelet on the upper arm is found 
in early Egyptian graves (Saiarff, Die onksoUguehen Ergebnme da ixtrgeichuhtluhen Grjfrr- 
JelJn \vn Abusir tiMfUij [Leipzig, 1926], p. 49), on the mummies of King Kamosc and some 
of his contemporaries, ami among Nubians, Buharin, Tuaregs, and Berbers. See also below, 
pp. 70-71, 162-68. 

On the w hole. I have avoided adducing West African features and confined myself to mod¬ 
ern peoples w ho show affinities to the ancient Egyptians in language or in physique or both. 
Bur Hamitic influence is found in Africa w ell beyond these limitations (see C. G. Scligman, 
The Rjers o/Afneo (rev. cd.], p. 96; and W. D. Hambly, Sonne Bock for A/tumb Anthro p o lo gy 
[Chicago: Field Museum, 1927], map of African linguistic groups opposite p. 248). 

For the climate, fauna, and flora of prcdynsstic and Pharaonic Egypt and its present equiva- 
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lenr on the White Nile in the Sudan, ice Percy E. Newberry, "Efypt as a Field for Anthro¬ 
pological Research/* Smtiktmnun Krfvr? t 1924, pp. 235-59. See alto Passarge’s work quoted 
inn. II below. 

5. In current literature all the stress is Uid upon “original*‘ diiferenca and lobtcquent 
“syncrefiMn/* especially in religious matters The existence of an Egyptian religion is thus 
implicitly denial. We prefer, therefore, to explain the differences as indicated in the text, 
unless evidence to the contrary exists. See also below, pp. 3^ 40. 

6. Sethe, Ur^eschuktr. Sethe reconstructed the "Urgcachichtc** with one single principle 
whenever a god was recognized throughout Egypt, he assumes his city to have been the capi¬ 
tal of the country or of a large pan of it, at one time or another. Others, such as Junker, Omt - 
vu&gmdr, p 64 rf pisttm, bad maintained that each cult "spread** when its adherents sub¬ 
jected their neighbors to their rule, but Sethe constructed an elaborate history of prehistoric 
times, lie admits in his Preface the purely hypothetical character of his work, but his im¬ 
pressive mastery of the sources has gained general acceptance for his view's. Set he’s "person- 
lichcs Vorstellungsbild— , . WVr cs nicht glauticn will, mag cs mchr glaubcn" (Urgackickte, 
pp. 2—5) has by now become "Dem ublichcn Vcrlauf in dcr igyptiichen Reltgmnvgcschichcc 
eotsprechend .. . .” (Junker. Du pchtiuk* luku xmm MempHu [AbhsnJluh^m drr Prnu- 
rur4r« AkoJrmu, W.4ilf. K/a#ir, No. 6 (I94l>|, p. 62) Ken alone C’Kulflcgmde and 
Urgctchichte/' Nocktuhtm vm Jet GarUukiJt Jrr Wimrntkajtn zu Gemmae*. 1930, pp. 
345-62) opposed Sethe’s views, but his own arc equally inadequate. His admirable familiarity 
with the sources is combined —and that wilfully (foreword to Totnglaulun )—with ignorance 
of comparative religion; hence the unreality which adheres to hit discussions and the baseless¬ 
ness and triteness of his generalizations (eg., TotengUuben, pp. 31 and 38. and hit treatment 
of myth sod of the rcbtxjo fictween primitives and natural phenomena and similar problems 
m GoturjUuh) . Neither rationalization nor belief tn the unlimited envy and competition 
of ancient priesthoods arc valid guides to an understanding of the ancients. No reality m reli¬ 
gious life corresponds with a phrase like the following, which is typical for Kccs: "In alrcrer 
Zrit war dageyen dcr Kbuigsgotr Homs das Machtzicl dcs Min” (Gottrr%Uul* % p. 200). 
Kccs's work, uke Scthc*a, has enriched our know ledge of innumerable details of Egyptian 
cults but nut our understanding of Egyptian religiosity. Both scholars ascribe ercat influence 
to Heliopolis, but, while Sethe postulates a prtdynasric kingdom centered in mar city, Kces 
assigns its influence to the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties. Neither believes, as we do, that its 
influence w as based, not on political developments, but on the quality of its theologians and 
their sustained preoccupation with and formulation of beliefs which had been held in one form 
or another by most of the Egyptians since a distant past. 

Recently Gardiner, in "Horns the Behdetire/* ]EA, XXX, 21-26. destroyed another prop 
of Sethe** reconstruction by showing chat Hocus of Edfu was not originally at home in 
Damanhur. nor tn any other site in the western Delta, but rather in a swamp-surrounded 
Bchdct in the extreme northeast of the Delta, which could not possibly have been UtnJ*. p 
59) the capital of the postulated Lower Egyptian state. Gsrdmcr does not prove that Homs 
of Edfu came from this place, on the contrary, he shows that l*owcr Egyptian Bchdct adopted 
southern gods in historical times and thus may have adopted Homs from southern Edfu. 
where rhe god was already established by the Third Dynasty (i*si., p. 32). The argument 
that Homs came to Upper Egypt from the north seems to have no ocher foundation titan the 
god’s role in symbolical representations of the Two Lands. Ken. GnOrrgtwAr. pp. 426-29, 
has once more insisted on tlie fallacy of rhis argument. We must add that one haa no right to 
project the meaningful symmetry of Mcncs' dual monarchy hack into the period before uni¬ 
fication was an accomplished fact. But, once the pair Homs and Serb was used to symbolize 
the Two Lands, Homs had lo stand for l»wcr Egypt, »mcc Seth's two sanctuaries, at 
Ombos and at So, were in the South. In the Memphite Theology, to which Gardiner appeals 
(op. at, pp. 24-25), Seth appears as god of the South, but Horns does mt appear as me in¬ 
digenous g««i of Lower Egypt (sec below, pp. 26-2?). Note slao that one has no right to 
read in title* of the First Dynasty (c.g., Gardiner, ap. (tt. % p. 59 with n. 4) ' Homs the 
Bchdctitc" for "Homs." See also ibtd., p. 48, n. 4. 

7. Setigman, op. at^ pp. 83-84. 

8 . Ihl. 

9. Wr designate the creator of a unified Egypt "Mcncs” because Egyptian tradition knew 
him by that name. It is a moot point, however, whether any i mg of the First Dynasty—and 
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if so. which —was known to hia contemporaries as Menei. The sign wn nccars in connection 
with several rulers. W. B. Emery, H or- A ha (Exciuncm at Sahara, 19J7-3B [Cairo. 19 59], 
pp 4-?), marshaled the evidence which can be adduced to favor of an identification of 
Aha w ith Mcncs. V, Vikentiev, ASAE . XXXIII (1934), 208 (T, XXXIV (1955), I ft. and 
XLl (1942). 276-9 J. objects cogently to this view. But the occurrence of the w*-rign with 
more than one king proves little for or against any identification; it merely lids to explain 
how the name Mcncs became the traditional designation for the founder of the Fiat Dyruirv. 
Drioton and Vandicr (L*Egypte, pp. 162-63) survey the problem clearly and concisely and 
conclude that the identification of Narrner with Mcncs is the most acceptable hypothecs. 
Petrie, History of Egypt (10th cd.), I, 6; Sethe, Urgesekiehte, pp. 177-78; and B. Grdsclotf, 
ASAE, XLIV (1945). 279 ff., adopt the same attitude. 

In view of die fluid usages of archaic w riting we attach particular importance to the cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence. Narrner is one of the kings whose name is associated with the sign 
mn on seal impressions (Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties , Parr II [London. 
1901], PI. X111. No. 91). and his palette (Figs. 2 and 3) shows this ruler conquering an 
enemy in the Ddra (see H. Ranke, "Einc Bemerkung zur Narrner Palette.’' Stadia Orientaha 
[Helsingfors, 1925). pp, 167-75). He also appears there with the crown of Upper and the 
crown of Lower F.gvpr, and as the symbolical representative of his country. Hence we know 
from contemporary monuments thar Narrner achieved what tradition viewed as the work 
of Mcncs; and he has, therefore, to our mind, die best claim to be regarded as the founder 
of Pharaonic Egypt. 

10. J. E. Quibcll and F. \V. Green, Hierak/mpolis , VoL I (London, 1900), PL. XVII, 
XIX. XX, XXV. XXV lr. 

lit A. H. Gardiner. The Admonitions oj an Egyptian Sage (Leipzig, 1900). Also Erman- 
Blackrnan. Literature, pp. 92 ff. 

12. This subject deserves special study. A tendency to comprehend the world in terms 
of pairs of opposites seems to be Haniitic. Mcinhof, t5ir Sprachen der llamit/n, p. 20, n- I, 
el passim, observes it in the linguistic and social fields. The Egyptian language retains a dualis, 
but, characteristically, not for any two objects but for those which arc conceived as a pair 
(Sethe, Ion Zahlen und Zahl'uvrten bet den alien Agyptrm [Strasbourg, 1916), p. 97). An 
example of dualistic conccpckais which the ancient Egyptians (p. 70 below and chap. 5, 
nl 55) probably shared with the Baganda is the notion that nun is bom a twin. The tendency 
toduabsne elaboration is marked in Egyptian religious texts. In certain scenes of the Mystery 
Play of the Succession (p. 128 below almost any two objects used in rhe ritual liccomc 
symbolical for pairs of opposites. The time tendency ii apparent in the far-rcachin g relevancy 
accorded to the antagonists per »c. Horns and Seth. It is clear that to a menu hty thus in¬ 
clined the conception of Egypt as consisting of Upper and Low er Egypt united io harmony 
mutt have had a powerful appeal. 

13. See below, pp. 21-22. The moit striking evidence of the Egyptians* conception of 
totality as duality it provided by the name of the hall wherein the dead were judged in the 
Hereafter, ami possibly also the name of the Judgment Hall of the vizier. Its name w as "The 
Hall of the Two Tnjtn*"(!) (Sethe, Die Emsettsent dei Viziers, p. 27; C. J. Blcckcr. TV be- 
interns ian Je Egyptuche godin Mast (Uiden, 1929). p. 60. n. 2; Sethe, Komtnrntar I, 399- 
400). 

J4. Keci. Gbtlrrgldul*, pp. 178-79. The material adduced there show's the modem 
postulate of a prc-Mcmrc Lower Egyptian state with its capiral at Ruto to conflict with 
the evidence front the Delta. 

15. Independent of modern hypotheses about prc-Mcnitc kings, there are ancient tradi¬ 
tions which refer to them. Here the analogy w r ith the Babylonian king list is instructive. If 
has been shown by Thorkild Jacobsen, The Ssemenan Ring Li\t (Chicago. 1939), that in 
Mesopotamia, where unity was an ideal, but division the rule, local dynasties which ran 
parallel in time w ere forced into the scheme of a single line holding sovereignty by divine 
sanction. It has aim been shown that in Egypt during the confused intermediate periods be¬ 
tween the Old, Middle, and New Kingdoms, simultaneous "dynasties*’ ruled which were 
enumerated in succession in the historical lists, just as was done in Mesopotamia. We assume 
that the Egyptians had a similar attitude toward the prcdynasric chieftains. Memories of 
great rulers survived and were acknowledged but were understood in the terms established 
by the founding of the united monarchy. Vlcnce we hod tlut the Turin Papyrus mentions 
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kings of the North xnJ of Memphis n rulers between the dynasty of the gods and the "Fol- 
lowers ofH«roi H (see below). In Manetho these king* are called Memphite and Thimte (as 
if to mdicitc that they represent a projection tack ward of early dynastic conditions) and 
appear between the rote of the gods and the "minium ct temidomim regnum” (Ed, Meyer. 
AtyfHiuhe ( htorwlogte [Berlin. IWVi], pp. 115-21. 20W). On the fragment of the annals 
which is preserved in die Palermo Scenic, mines of kings with the Red (town and others 
with the IXwblc Crown precede the First Dynasty (Breasted, "lhc Prcdynasric Union of 
Egypt, M Bulletin de rirunrut Fun(*u SAnhbdugie Orientde (Cairo), XXX 1 19 ) 0 ], 709-24). 
All this material may well represent traditions apprehended in the forms nf historical times, 
and it dots not prove the hypochcsts that a unified realm, or a unified Ixiwcr and a urn lied 
Upper Egypt, preceded the unification of the country under Menca. If it is objected that we 
know nothing of the Delta in early rimes, we can see m this fact only an additional reason to 
avtnd postulate* such as a pre-Mcnne kingdom of Uwrr Egypt. See also pp. 20tKl below. 

16. Set he. Bntrigt zur jleetten Geukukte Agyptmt (Lcipeig, 1901). p. 29 and n. 6. Boc- 
chardt. Sahurr, II, 116, and tu 8. 

17. In the badly damaged Section IV of the Memphite Thodogv (discussed in our next 
chapter). Isis reconciles Horns and Seth (II. 2tf£-?l£) and insist! that they be henceforth at 
peace. Normally, she champions Homs, but in the passage under discussion she seems to ap¬ 
pear as the throne who “nude” the king (see below, pp. 41-44). The Memphite Theology 
is concerned with the nature of kingship; and in the person of the king (ooec he is crowned) 
Horni and Seth arc at peace. 

I 8. See also pp. 115 and 121 below for pyramid rears which ascribe certain qualities to a 
king because he embodies both Homs and Seth, Pvt. 845-51 describe the purification of the 
king st his entrance into the Hereafter as the pun6canoos of llorus ami Seth. The best de¬ 
scription of the physical conditions in early Egypt is found in S. Pas large. Dte LrUndsekift 
A/Jpkm die Lmkiltnenmg der H Jet *lu?yptitckcn Kulrut ("Nova Acta LcopoJdma," 
NX, Vol IX. No. 58 [Halie (Sasic). 

19. Kcca, most recently in Gor/rrg/awAr. pp. 194-99, 410-20. hai shown that the conquest 
of Mcnes w as never conceived as a conflict between the followers of I focus and Seth and 
that notably the myth of Edfu may not lie viewed as reflecting ancient political antagonisms 
(see n. 6 above). But Kces. too, misses the point of the relationship between the two gods, 
since he sees in rhar conflict a mere rivalry between two Upper Egyptian deities, in ac¬ 
cordance with his general view of Egyptian religion as a battle for hqgcmonv between local 
pncstlvwdt Already Majpero. Etude* tie myehmltegie, II. 251, and especially W. B Kristen- 
sen. in ThemUgiuh Tyduknft (Leiden) XXaVUI (1904). 231-fl, htve stressed mat Horns 
and Seth formed a pair of antagonists, irrespective of geographical and political contrasts. 
Knstensen states, in lift Lrvn uu Jem timed (Haarlem, 1926), pp. 19-20, that Hocus and 
Seth represent the divine and demonise powers in the world and that the world is divided be¬ 
tween them, ’’not in a cosmographies! but in a cosmological sense," See below, chap. 15. n. 12. 

20. A combioed and restored plan of the royal tombs at Abvdos appears it the end of G. 
A. Reisner. I he Dnelopment of the Egyffum Temb dtrxan to the AtteiiUm t*f Chenpt (Cambridge, 
Mass., 19)6), after W. M. Flinders Petrie. The RoydJ Tmth tt/ the hut Dyniity, Veils. I 
and II (lamdon, 1900, 1901). See alao Petrie, Ttmbs oj the Cnnrtvri end Oxythynkhos (Lnn- 
d-m, 1921). 

21 This tradition, which Herodotus records, has been prosed to be most probably cor¬ 
rect by Set he in Bettrdge zur sitesten Grukuktr Agyptens, pp. 121-41. 

22. Si also Sethe (ibid.). The name might be thought to suggest white limestone, but this 
materia) was only introduced for building purposes by D^oscr of Dynasty III. The walls of 
Mcnct must have been of brick, which may have been whitewashed, but the fume is unlikely 
to refer to this common treatment. 

2). Ibis title seems especially significant if we compare it with other "royal titles’* of 
divinities "Amon-Rc, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, Commanding in Kamak"; 
"Atum, laird of the Two Lands, of Heliopolis." The simplicity of Ptah's rule and the use of 
the term newt, "king," but also specifically "King of Upper Egypt/' would be easily under¬ 
stood if tlic title derived from the time of Mcnes. 

24 See below, p. 152. Even temples founded in the Faghtccnth Dynasty or in Ptolemaic 
times arc stated to hate been built on a place chosen by the g«di foe this purpose from the 
very Kicginning. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 2 

L Tbc significance of the text wat first pointed out by Breasted. After further study by 
Ertnan, Sethc recognized the obscure "sacred conversations" and thereby found the key to 
an understanding of the document as a whole (Drsmatisehe Trite . pp. 1-60). H. Junker. Die 
GotlerUkft von Memphis (A Nun Jlungers der Prrusstuhers AkjJemie, Phil,-hut. KLiise," 
No. 23 [19)9]) and Diepohtisehe l-rhre von Memphis (ibid,. No. 6 [1941]), has further eluci¬ 
dated certain details; but his most impomnt new proposals for an interpretation of the text 
seem ro us entirely our of tune with Egyptian thought. The Memphite Theology is a most 
remarkable document bv any standard. *iTe extant copy dates to the eighth century a.c. It is 
a granite block upon wfiich an ancient work, presumably written on a leather roll, has been 
copied by the order of King Shabako. The text says: M My Majesty copied this book anew in 
the temple of Ptah-who4s-n>-chc-South-of*his-Wall. My Majesty had found it as a work of 
the ancestors. It had been devoured by worms. It was unknown fron beginning to end." 
Sethc (op, h/., pp. 2-5). taking up Erman's view that Shabiko's original dated from the Old 
Kingdom, finds philological grounds to ascribe the original composition of the text to a yet 
carber period, namely, to the First Dynasty, and points out how well its contents agrees 
with this view. Junker maintains that the text was written down in the Fifth Dynasty, but 
the "internal evidence" which he quotes as proof that it could not go back to a document of 
the First Dynasry ( Gditrr/ehre , pp. 6-10; Pohtuehe Uhre , pp. 13-20, 61-72) consists of specu¬ 
lations about the political situation which we consider quite unwarranted. In chapter 15 we 
shall find further evidence in support of the view that the main outline of the teas was com¬ 
posed at the beginning of Pharaonic times. Junker's two essays were kindly put at my dis¬ 
posal while this book was going to press by Professor R. J. Forbes of Amsterdam. At the 
same time l received Maj Sandmann Hnlmbcrg, The God Puh (Lund, l >46), in which alt the 
materia) relevant to Ptah has been studied. Mrs. Holmbcrg (op. ri/., -yp. 2), 51, 267) also 
rejects Junker's views. 

2. A similar lack of structure marks the "Mystery Play of the Succession" (see below, 
p. 125) and the cosmological text of H. O. Lange and t). Neugebauer, Ptpyrus Cirhberg So. I 
(Copenhagen, 1940), p. 15, see. 11. and p. 65, where the disposition of the subject martcr is 
shown to be well thought out but in no way indicated by the scribe ia the arrangement of 
his text. This lack of literary structure it a correlate to the scarcity of conjunctions, which, 
as De Buck points out, is ooc of the main difficulties in translating Egyptian texts; sentences 
arc added to one another w ichout their interrelation's being made clear [see fjjtbertcht Sr. 7: 
Ex Onente Lux [Leiden. 1940], p. 299). 

). We prefer Sethe's emendation to Junker's; it presupposes less. 

4. Pp. 87, 204-5. The distinction of the animals of Upwaut and Anubis as wolf and 
jackal or dog is conventional and based on Greek onomastics; the Phanonic monuments and 
the skeletal remains do not confirm it (see chap. 3, n. 16, below, and G Gaillard, "Lei ani¬ 
mus consacres a la divinitc de l'ancicn Lyoopolis." ASAE % XXV11 [1927], 33-12). 

5. Junker’s translation (GotterUhre, pp. 23-24; Pohtuehe Lehre , pp. 11-32) disregards the 
story which is concluded by this passage, namely, that the land became united by the decision 
of Geb. not through any action on the part of Homs. The awkwardness of Sethe's transla¬ 
tion (which we follow) consists in rhe long title of Ta-Tjenen which appears as the "Great 
Name" of "This Country*’; the view that the land of Egypt is essentially identical with the 
chchouic god whom the Memphite Theology magnifies recurs throughout the text. But in 
the present passage it obscures the continuity of the argument which runs. Geb gave the 
whole land to Horns; hence Horus stood as king over it, and the tw o crowns grew out of his 
(Horns') head. The final phrase restates once more that the Two Lands are now united under 
the single rule of Horus. Junker's view that in this passage Ptah stands for Horus or is pre¬ 
sented as identical with Horus is quite untenable. The text establishes that Ptah is rhe su¬ 
preme god. Puh is therefore called "King of Egypt" fua creator; the same applies to Atum 
or Re in tolar theology (below, pp. 148 ffi). But Horus* kingship is of an entirely different 
order; he rules as heir to Osins and it, in the very passage under discussion, acknowledged 
as legitimate heir by Osiris* father Geb. He is specifically king of Egypt, while the creator 
is king of Egypt because he is king of all that he has made. 

6. Similar views arc found in later hymns acclaiming Amoo-Rc: "The Eight Gods were 
thy first form" (ZAS. XLU [1905], 30. 34). 
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7. Of the three possible translation! which have been proposed, we prefer Erman's be¬ 
cause tt renders the meaning and intention of the teat exactly. Sethe*# (op. at., p. 47) "The 
gods who took shape in Ptah** expresses s modem view stout the text, namely, mat it was an 
attempt to combine the recognized gods of Egypt with Ptah. This new may be historically 
correct; but, since it suggests that there were gods before Ptah, it it diametrically opposed to 
that which the text propagates, namely, that the existing gods arc but manifestations of Ptah. 
Junker's translation ( GottrrUkrt, p. 17), “Die Goffer die in Ptah Gestalt haben." though bet¬ 
ter, likewise fails to express the point which the text makes—that Ptah is fmt ft ongo of 
every god and of all cite. 

Note thar the eight equations include male as w ell as female deities and that Ptah is de¬ 
scribed even in late texts as conceiving as well as begetting (Sethe, op. at., p. 48). But there 
is no reason to call Ptah a bisexual god (si Kecs does in Gotterghubr. p. 163. where he speaks 
of “immanentcr DoppdgcscMcchthchkcit**). The distinction of sex may be immaterial in a 
creator, the sun. for instance, is called the “Esther and mother'’ of its creanircs (Davies, 
Thf Rock Tombt of ri Amimt , IV, 28). The identification of Ptah with Nun is more com¬ 
mon than the others (Stolk, Puh . p. 24, Molmbcrg, Thf God Puh, pp. 115 If.), since Nun 
often stands alone for chaos, the world having emerged from a watery waste according tn 
the Egyptian view; moreover. Puh. as god of Land, was manifest in the Primeval Hill which 
emerged from Nun. another reason why Nun could be viewed as a form of Puh, namely. 
Puh before he became manifest tn has most characteristic form, aa land. 

8. The Ka it the viral force (see below, p. 62, where this passage u further discussed). 
Several translations arc again possible, and we follow Sethe'a, since Junker's ( Gotta - 
Ukrt, pp. 40 ff.) implies a priority of Arum, and this view is precisely the one against 
which tta text militates, maintaining, as it docs, that Arum was the first objccm inoa of 
Ptah’s spirit. 

9. Here following Junker (ibid., p 49) in his translation of hr tbi, "wegen dcr Lehre 
dass, aus dcr Erwagung data," but not m hu treatment and interpretation of the passage. 

10. The Hemsue are the female counterpart of the Ka's (see chap. 5). 

11. The last paragraph of the quotation gains pregnancy if we remember that the Ennead 
(and therewith t»e uni verve which the nine gods animate) is viewed by die Egyptians as a 
body of which the separate grail are the members (Sethe, op. at., p. 49) . We reject Junker's 
supposition ( GottrrUhrt , pp. 68-74) that the text reached us in a garbled state so that rheo¬ 
logical doctrines arc wrongly interspersed with fragments of a "Naturlehrc." VVr have dem¬ 
onstrated elsewhere (SpnuUtrj* Thought) that mythopocic thought cannot be "Abstracted" 
from the imagery in which it finds expression; and the interplay of the references to Ptah 
and the bean and tongue render adequately the thought of his all -pervading power. 

12. By Sethe, op. at., p. 60, and by J. A. Wilson in Sptmlttn* Thought. 

13. Our interpreration seems to be supported in particular by II. 56-57 of the Memphite 
Theology, which may be paraphrased as saying: "In this manner the gods, including Arum 
and his Ennead, were created; but do not forget that their being was called forth and is now 
sustained by an uttered thought, a 'divine word,* of the Creator Ptah." We may interpret the 
addition of "all divine words" to "all things" in our quotation as a similar reminder of ulti¬ 
mate causes. Peculiarly Egyptian is the systematic application of the belief in the crcanvc 
pow er of words to theology, but not the belief itself; for this is almost universal in primitive 
religion. See Van dcr l>ccuw, Rehgwn m Essmtt ind Momfaution, pp. 403 ff., and L. Dtirr, 
Dir If rrtuog da gottluhfn Mfrrfer rm Aitro Tatimnt u*J tm mtihm bnmt (Leipzig, 19J8). 

14. The Last sentence after Junker. GottrrUkrt, p 66. 

15. See also Sethe, op. fit^ p. 39, 

16. \\V shall discuss then (chap I 5) the confusion which exists as regards the relation¬ 
ship of Osiris with Abydos. As a god of the common dead he was not known there before 
the end of rhe Old Kingdom. But as the mythological form of the deceased ruler he was 
worshiped tc Abydos under the First Dynasts* and probably earlier. We consider the preva¬ 
lent view that Osins ongiruted m the Delta most improbable. 

17. Sethe (op. at., p. 76) adduces some evidence that pr m tt may be translated as 
"got into the earth," i»ui this deserves consideration only if the normal translation "became 
earth" is senseless. Far from being so, it is essential for an understanding of the character 
of Osins and of the meaning of this part of our text. 
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18. Ooc would expect this subject to be trudiod by Tor Imam, The King ef Gendi 
Studies tm (he Insututms 0 / Sami Kingship m Afrit 1 ("Ethnographical Museum of Sweden 
Publication*," New Series, No, 8 fSockholm, 1944]). However, it was not. He has col¬ 
lected a ten* large number of facts, but. since the significance of each of these can be esti¬ 
mated only when the cultural context in which they belong is known, they pose many more 
questions than they solve if they are presented in isolation. Inram's conclusions are, further¬ 
more, vitiated by nis reliance on Baumann, Schildc, and others, who consider that sacral or 
divine kingship came to Africa from western Asia, an opinion w hich is untenable in % tew 
of the evidence which we present in Book II of the present work. 

19. C- G. Scligman, Egypt end Segn » Africa: A Study m Divine Kmgihip (London. 1934), 
p. 22. 

20. Ibid ., p. 28. 

21. Ibid. t p. 38. 

22. P. M Rosters, ' 4 l>*s Grab der Afrikaner," Amthmpos, XVI-XVII (1921-22), 919. 

23. Frarer, TV G*Uen B~,gk, Pur IV, VoL II, pp. l6*-74. 

24. This is the com m on form. But in view of die reproach of mccoaurcocy. so Mien 
leveled si Egyptian thought, we must insist that we arc nor dealing here with a tenet of an 
sUrged '‘Oilman" rebpoo. for the same conception of kingship r eappears m other forms 
when the nature of Pharaoh is approached from another direction. Considered *» the son and 
successor of the first king. Re, iHiaraoh *t death "coalesces with his sire" <pp. 101-2 be¬ 
low) , and the relation wirh the new king, his son, in rhis solar context is the same as the one 
we described in our test. Again, the I heban formula which includes Amon expresses the 
same idea, for the dead king, son of Amon(-Rc), becomes a form of the god Amon, or, as 
l>r. Nelson puts it. "the Oiind king was identified with the Amon of his (mortuary) temple" 
</,V£S, I, 127-55, cip. pp. IJI-52). The filial relationship, in whatever form, reduced the 
singular, historical event, the death of sn individual king, to the unchanging mythological 
formula bear known as "Horus succeeding Osins." 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 3 

1. Curing scrofula, "the king’s ml," by the monarch’s touching the patient was rein¬ 
troduced at that time. 

2. E-g., Pyramid Text l04Hr. These ft re henceforth quoted with f*yr, followed by the 
numlwr of the paragraph, after Set he* • definitive edition. Die aitigyptiuken Pyremidmtmt 
(4 vols.; Leipzig. 1908-22), and Oberterutng and Kamrnenur zu den sitigyptuthn Eyra- 
nndmteitrn (quoted hereafter as "Kammuntar'), of which four volumes were Available at 
the time of writing. 

3. A. Motet, Le ntuei du cutte dtvw rvu milter en Egypte (Pans. 1902), p. 129. 

4. H. Junker. Gtu. If. 49. 

5. The ^ aign may be interpreted in two waya, both giving a form to the king'ft designs- 
i»nn which is usual io Later tiroes. It may combine with the falcon above the king's name either 
u "the living Hnrus" or as "Homs of the Living" (i.e., the god of men). 

4. The word usually translated "horizon" means, really, "Land of Light" or “Mmintam 
of Light." It is the place of sun rue, onpnally conceived quire concretely it mountains ro 
•he cast of the Nile Valiev, and it retained its significance as an existing region at the eastern 
tdge of the earth (see Charles Kuentr, "Autour d one conception egvpticnnc rocoonnue," 
Hullrnn de Clnstvut Tran,an / Atthdolog* OnnuaXr, XVII [1920], 121-91). We consider 
Kunnu’s view of Harakhte untenable, however. 

7. Schafer, I Veitgebdude drr litm AgrpSer, pp. 1)3 ff„ was the first to see the importance 
i*f the ivory comb and to interpret it correctly. Gardiner, IEA, XXX (1944), 40 If., has re¬ 
cently discussed the w tnged disk and summarized the main views as to its meaning. Set he, 
Urgnchh'htr , pp. 127 If., reverted rhe storv of irs origin by explaining it aa a "coat-of-artns" 
invented for a united Egypt. However, the ivory comb demonstrates that the symbol was 
not an artificial compound, that it had antecedents in the natural imagery of early religion, 
and that it retained its original character at a symbol of Horus. But it was given a dualisnc 
interpretation, first, because it symbolized the god who was incarnate in the king of Upper 
ami Lower Egypt, and. second, because of the nature of the design. One finds, for instance, 
§ uracus with a red crown on one side of the disk balanced bv another with a white crown. 
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Gardiner (pp. 49 ff.) sees in the winged disk a symbol of **thc king's actual person." 'Hie 
symbol could Ik so used because it represented Horua (though not it first necessarily the 
Behdenre). But it wai certainly not the inclusion of die disk which made it possible f<*r the 
design to dcr*<c Hunch, for Pharnih was not one with Re (above, chap 2, ft. 24. and brb*w. 
chap. 13) in the manner in whkfe he embodied Horua. The winged disk, by this line of argu¬ 
ment, seems agun primarily connected with the falcon and not with the sun. the wrings, and 
not the disk, arc its most important component. Hence we find the epithet "feathered in many 
hues” as part of the full description of the winged disk in Pharaonic teats. 

In Figure 20 there is a piling-up of symbols which is nor uncommon in Fgypr. Above 
the winged disk we find the sky depicted a second time, now in the form of the iicm- 
glyph pi , curved to fit the stela and studded with stars. The same hieroglyph depicts the 
sky once more above the figure* of the king and the gods. 

I. Junker, Gezt % II, 51. ken {Goneroliube, pp. 40-45) suggests that the name Horn was 
secondary in many places where the falcon-gods had been worshiped under other names 
originally. These names sometimes survive in historical rimes and arc mostly epithets; hence 
they may or msv not have applied to a single cod. Fven if a heavenly god in the dupe of a 
falcon was worshiped by the ancestors of the Egyptians, it is likely that different aspects of 
this deity were stressed at the different localities in which his cult became established, 
whether the name "Hocus" w as part of the primeval tradition or spread in historical times, 
as Kcci thinks, we cannot decide. If one admits that, in vkw of the physical and archeologi¬ 
cal homogeneity of prodynaitic Egypt, a corresponding community of beliefs msit Tie 
postulated (it cannot be proved, of course), the manner in which the name "Homs” came tn 
designate the fatcon-god throughout the land loses importance. See also n. 21 below. 

9. Gardiner and Sethc, Egypt ion l sum to the Dew, pp. 11-12. 

10. See pp. 51 - 54. J. S. F. Gan** has carcfultv studied the texts referring to ”Lc rnliu- 
rial du gnnl dieu sous TAncscn Empire egyptien," ffr.w Je fkittmre Jn rrhgwnt % CXV'I 
(19)7), 26-M. Ilia objections against the idcnrificatnwi of ”lhc great god" with Ptaraoh 
are valid in the case of the /rvr*# king. They do not invalidate the identification of "the 
great god" w ith the JeaJ king. 

II . Gardiner ami Sethe, op. ett. Most of the arguments adduced by Brewred, Develepmeni 
of Rrlivkm end 7 bought m Ancient Egypr. pp. 170-71, and Kccs, TotengUnbn, pp. 31 ff.. to 
snow Jut Re w 4 % called "the great god" are vitiated by the fact that the sky-god Hocus, 
•oo, had a solar aspect. Sometimes, however (c.g., Pyr. 147Ir), Re is ccnamlv intended. but 
then the epithet seems to be used somewhat loosely, st is usual in later nines. See a so H. 
Jacohsohn, Die Jognutiuke StrUunf Jn Komgj m dir Tkeoiogw Jr* ttim Artpter (" Ag>prok> 
gtsche Forsehungen," Heft 8, Ivcrausgcgeben von Alexander Scharff [GlocUtodr, W)9)) # 
pp. 5f ff. 

12. Junker, G«j, II, 47 ff. Junker unfortunately postulates a sky-god of universal narurc 
with w hom the falcon-god Honn woulJ have coalesced. There is no evidence for thii com¬ 
plication (see also Antnes to Ol-Z, XL [1937J, * 111 *f>; and d* 9CT * nature of Ho-us, as 
mealed in the teats which we have discussed, shows Junker** assumption to Ik graruowis. 
In Die GonerUk re ton Memphis and in Der sehtnje unj HtrJe Goa t Munchcn. 1942). Junker 
claims that rhe universal god is hidden under the designation H r, "the Great One,** asd that 
this god was syncrctistically combined, n«H only with I lonis, but also with Arum. However, 
the term is not a name but an epithet, meaning "the greatest and eldest," and is also given to 
other gods, such as Ptah and Osins. See Kccs, Goiter rUu he, p. 172, and n. 4 and our next note. 
The great age nd universal appeal of the falcon sky-god in Egypt is proved bjr the extraordi¬ 
nary spread ind ramifications of the eye-motif which derives from him. I he Son Eye and the 
damaged Moon Eye pby an even more preponderant part in the mythology and ritual of the 
ancient Egvpriaio than we can demonstrate in the scope of this book (see below, pp. 112, 

126, 111). 

IJ, The term "supreme god** carries obvious qualifications when used in the con¬ 
text of polytheism. 1 lie dynamic character of power explains why many dories show a 
tendency to utuvcrtalism (see chap 12, n. 8). But it is a far cry from this admit unn to 
the claim of an original monotheism as advocated by W. Schmidt (/Vr Cnpnrng Jet Gottei- 
»Jee) or even to the modified claim of R. Pcrrinoui ("La fomurioa du moooehmme," 
flnwr Je rhitoiee Jn rehgwm [1921], pp. 191-229, "Allwiiscndc hochsrc Wesen." Artkrv 
Jut Rehgions'wu tense hijt [19)0), pp. 209-4J) that Iwaven itself was everywhere the fine om- 
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niscient, omnipresent god. One may be prepared to admit that the evidence indicate* a gen¬ 
eral human inclination to look to the heavens as a seat of superhuman power, but generalisa¬ 
tions about a ,4 Hochgott M vitiate one’s undervtandingfiroen the very surt. They probably led 
Junker to rhe theory refured in the preceding note. They explain neither the peculiar Egyp¬ 
tian beliefs about Horns nor th.*e about Re, and they ignore Osiris, just as they lead. c.|., to 
an interpretation of Shiltuk beliefs (E. O. Widengreti, HochgittergUuben rm then /r« ("Upn- 
sals UnU craters Anskrift," No. 6 (1958)]. pp. 557-58) which lays the accent misleadingly 
«n the dmi otiorus, Jook. tecauac be is in the sky. and ignores the preponderantly important 
beliefs regarding Nyakang. See below, p. 199, ami also our chap. 12. ami (on Juok) C. G. 
Seligman. in Fourth Report of the Wellcome TroPicel Rrtrjtch l^horntorm dt the Gordon Memondl 
College, Khartoum (London, 1911), VoL 1VB, General Science, p. 220. 

14. Dr. Harold H. Nelson has drawn my attention to a few exceptions ro this rule. In 
renderings of the Ennead as a body and on three blocks in Karruk (one from the granite 
shrme of Harshepsur. one in the Hvpostyle Hall, and one in the Khonsu temple). Seth is 
nuhroptnorphic and only identifiable by legend. 

If. II Kccs, Lesebuch, p. 28, No. 41 (Stela Lout re C 286). Kccs, Totengljubem, p. 194. 
and Set he, Kammenur, III, 175. point out that Pyr. 652 implies the posthumous conception of 
Horui. 

16. Nina de Garia Davies, Ancient Egyptian PdmtmgM (Chicago, 1956), shows Ncphthys 
in PI XQII. Other reproductions are listed in B. Porter and R. L. W. Moss. Topograph*. aI 
Bibliography, 1. 45, Tomb 66. under 2. Mrs. Dsvies writes in the teat volume (p. 181) ‘ The 
bird .... la drawn exactly like the falcon of Horus. but is proved both by ira color and by the 
generic name tiyrt usually given to it to be a kite.” In fact, in their paintings the Egyptians 
did not distinguish these birds any more than they did wolf, jackal, and doe (see chap 2. n. 
4, above, and also G. Bcnediie, "Faucon ou Epemcr," Atonummh hot, XVII [1909], 21- 
28; Th. Mopfncr, "Der Ticrkult der altcn Agyptcr" [Denkschnjttn Jet Wiener Akadrmie der 
WmmuhjJtm, FkiL-hiit. Klaist, Vol. LV1I, No. 2 (1914)], p. 107). See alio below, chap. 14, 
n. 69. 

17. See A. H. Gardiner and N. dc Gant Davies. The Tomb of Amenemhet (London. 
1915), n. 49, n. 2; Pyr. 12801 

18. act he, Sommenauge, p. 17. 

19. H. Junker maintains that Hathor could not have been the mother of Horus, since 

Horus waa a universal god. But this term is of doubtful validity (n. 15 above), and the multi¬ 
plicity of approaches often dticoiscd in this book (see also Speculative Thought, chap, i) ex¬ 
plains the coexistence of imaginative conceptions which we should think mutually exclusive. 
Junker’s argument (Der tehenje tend btmde Gott, p. 40, lower half) consist! of ingenious hut 
unproved suppositions crowned by the conclusion that the Egyptians are guilty of "Vcrw»f- 
rung" 0 bid , p. 41). We prefer to accept the Egyptian texts while abandoning Junker's rap 
pourvms. the confusion is then also disposed oL For example. Junker sees a “Vcrmischung 
der AufTassungcn" (ibid., tv 41, n. 1) in Brugach, Drei Fmtalmdrr, PI. IV. Here Horua of 
Edfa counts as spouse of Harbor, as is usual in late times. If we want to understand bow this 
view could have arisen if she counted originally as his mother, wc need merely refer to the 
mystery of the Kamuccf (see chap. 14 below). The text states, moreover, that Harbor is 
pregnant with the Horus child, which is ’'inside her body , inside her a house of Fionas is be¬ 
ing prep a red, hence her name is Hathor (House of Horn* ► I •• not confusion but 

clear and graphic evidence that s goddess called Hathor was originally the mother of Kionu. 
for the image which the Egyptians explain in the teat is only appropriate of the preynant 
mother, not of the Spouse, rtf u«r nf this image for rhe mother can be corroborated, fkx 
below, p. 171. 

20. A. Ruach, "Die Stcllung dcs Osiris im thcologischcn System von Heliopolis," (AO, 
Vol. XXIV (1924), interprets Pyr. 466 as proof that Osiris wn sometimes the husband of 
Hathor, since he does not understand that two distinct aspect! of the king are envisaged in 
that test. Ilis study well ctemplibcs the unrealistic and stchic nature of the fashionable *Vs- 
planamn ' of religious phenomena by postulated developments in other spheres such as 
poittics 

21 In this chapter we develop the several aspects of the king as llorus on rhe basis of 
Pyr. 466a, in order ro demonstrate the peculiar nature of Egyptian theological texts. But the 
reader should not assume that this ooc text constitutes the evidence upon which the inter- 
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prrtarion is based. Throughout thi» book will be found the evidence that the Egyptian at¬ 
tempted to express religious insight by formulating, side by tide, separate avenues of ap¬ 
proach which we should call murually exclusive but which he did not intend to be combined in 
a more comprehensive conception. Thus the god Horus was not thought to be absorbed bv 
his incarnation in Pharaoh; he continued to exist independently, being powerfully manifest 
in nature. Hence the king, "Horus of the Living,*' could wonhip the cosmic god Horus. 
In later time# complex theological situation* of this type arc rendered in art Ramses II is 
shown adoring a frame of a falcon-headed sun-god named "Ramiea, the Great God, the 
Lord of Heaven” (see ScharfT. in ZAS % LXX, 48 if.). For the king making offerings to a 
traruc of himself see our chap. 21, D, below. 

Pyr. 466 j it interpreted differently by Serhe, KmnmenUtr % 11, 269; be attempts a rationali¬ 
zation of the text by considering it a discussion of descent rather than a theological statement. 
Rut it is gratuitous to emend the text into "Homs the eldest son of his parents" when we 
know "Horus the eldest (i.c., greatest) god" as described in Sccrion A of this chapter. Pyr. 
301, to which Serhe refers, is similarly obscured by the elaboration which he proposes. 
There, too, we find a dear statement of three distinct aspects of kingship set side by side: (1) 
Unas is heir to Geb, who disposes of kingship as god of the earth and father of Osiris (sec 
p. 26); (2) Unas is heir to Arum, who was the first king and the prototype of royalty (see 
chap. 13); (3) Unas is on the throne of Horus the eldest, greatest god as embodiment of that 
god. The three statements cannot be nude to appear consistent in the modem sense by any 
emendation, but they are perfectly dear if viewed as complementary and find a parallel in a 
similar pronouncement regarding Ramses II which we quote below (p. 173), The various 
aspects of the god Horus may well have developed into quasi-independent deities if they re¬ 
ceived varying emphasis ar the different localities where Horus was worshiped (see n. 8 
above and po. 144-45 below). For example, at Letopolis. Harocris, "the elder Horus," pre¬ 
served the character of the great self-sufficient god. while die ton aspect practically disap- 

K ared. This lancr aspect was, on the other hand, important in the funerary cult or wherever 
orus was worshiped in connection with Osiris, as at Aliy dot. For Kces (ZAS t LX1V, 
104-7), the eldest Horus or Horus the Great God is "a merely theological figure of cosmic 
origin,” invented with the express purpose of making a variety of local falcon-gods impor¬ 
tant enough to stand comparison with Re. Hence Kces slews the identification of this god 
with Horus. son of Isis, as a paradox; and he enumerates a number of passages which, he 
thinks, betray confusion, syncretism, or an "allzufruhc Vcrschlingung dcr Mythcnkrcisc." 
But most of these passages make good sense once we grasp that the Egyptians could express 
distinct aspects of a god or king by independent and complementary images; the difficulties 
are simplv created by Keca'a erroneous viewpoint. A convenient list of the seven aspects of 
Horus which were sufficiently separated for the Greeks to name them as distinct gods it 
given by Roeder, "Horoa" (art.), in AWy-Wtaam, Vol. XVI. 

22. Morct. op. at. 

23. Keea, Op/erUnz, p. 69. 

24. This and many other examples arc fisted by Hugo MulJcr, Dte Jarmali Entuuklun^ 
det TiwUtur drr dgyptistkm Kompt ("Agyptologische Forschungcn,” Heft 7. hcrausgcgcbcn 
von Alexander Scharff (Gluckstadt, 1938]), pp. 65 ff. Dr. Harold H. Nelson draws my atten¬ 
tion to Marictxc, A by do s, Vol. 1. FI. 28, where the king says of himself: "He made (this) as 
his monument for his farhen, the gods who are in the Temple of Mcn-tmat-re." 

25. A form of oath, for the Ka see chap. 5. 

26. Breasted, Ancient Recordt, IV, 850 (revised by J. A. Wilson). 

27. The inclusion of the title "Sun of Re" a* * iegol*i p*u of die kittg'a pcoiocol was 
perhaps due to the theological difficulty’ presented by a change of dynasty. When a new ruler 
was not the actual son of his predecessor, actuality was at variance with the established 
formula "Horus, the soo of Osiris.” The title "Son of Re.” however, based the king’s fitness 
as a ruler on the undoubted freedom of the god to beget a successor wherever he w uhed. It n 
significant that the talc of Papyrus Wcsxcsr allegedly relates events contemporary with the 
introduction of the title "Son of Re" in the protocol: a seer is described as predicting to 
Cheops that his grandson will be succeeded by three children whom Re has begotten on the 
wife of a Hrliopoliran priest; these were to become the first three kings of the Fifrh Dynasty. 
The extinction of a royal line could thus be explained as due to a deliberate choice of the 
god, while the ancient formula of an automatic succession of Osiris by Horus left no such 
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loophole. A similar appal ro the god’s free decision was implied in Hatshepsur's justification 
of her own succession to rhe throne, although the wa* a woman (see below, p. 44). 

28. So also Sethe, Urgachiehie , p. 85. 

29. "OIC," XVIII, 48. See also Spicgclbcrp, "Dcr Stabkultus bci den Ajzyptem." Recueil 
detmeux, XXV, 184-90. Even the royal "false beard" and the two royal sunshades were 
worshiped as gods (Sethe, in Borchardt. Sshure, II, 97, and Gardiner, IE A. XXX, 29-30). 

30. Pyr. 317c; Urk„ IV:82, 16; 160, 11; etc. J, E, Gautier and G. JApiicr. Memmre 
sur let JoutlUi de Jjuht (Cairo, 1902), p. 34, Fig. 31. 

31. Sethe, Urgeschichte, o. 85, quoting Pyr. l!54/>and Pyr. 1153*. The rhrone is charged 
with ArraAa, “holincsj," wnich is also the power of kingship (see Wkstermarck. in Ala*, 
1908, No. 9). See also chap. I, n. 17, above. 

52. Isis had acquired these characteristics already in the Eighteenth Dynasty, as, for in¬ 
stance, a stela in the Louvre shows (Kccs, l^oebuch, p. 28, No. 41). 

33. Kecs, GdturgUube, p. 151. explains the combination of Isis and Osiris simply by star- 
tng that Isis was “brought in" from a town in the neighborhood of Busiris and was "a suit¬ 
able spouse." Since the frog Hcqet counted as spouse of the ram Khnum, and anthropomor¬ 
phic Prah was wedded to the lioness Sekhmer, the argument seems a litrlc weak. 

34. Petrie, RoyjJ Tombs, Vol. II, PI. II, Nos. 13, 14; W. B. Emery, Ilor-Aha (Cairo. 
1939), pp. 4—5. 

35. Manette, Abydos, Vol II. Pis. 54-55. II 13-19. after Kees, Leubueh , p. 42, No. 70. 

36. C. E. Sandcr-Hanscn, Dds Gottrrweib da Amun (Copenhagen, 1940), has shown that 
rhe function of queen-mother possessed theological significance in the Eighteenth Dynasty; 
the title “spouse of the god" was given (probably posthumously) to the ancestress of the 
dynasty, Aahhotep, the mother of Aahmes, its first king. The title descended from mother to 
daughter, and the princess thus distinguished married the future king her brother. Sometimes 
the rule had to be relaxed, and a half-brother, not the son of the “spouse of the god," married 
the princess. When an heir was bom, the mother received the title “mother of the god" in 
addition to “spouse of the god" (ibid., p. 20). The continuity was broken after Mutemuya, 
the queen of Tuthmosis IV and mother of Amenhotep III, perhaps because no daughter was 
bom. Thus the institution, although not abolished, lost its original significance, which had 
been that it established a hereditary succession, not only in the male line in the son of Amon- 
Rc who ruled Egypt, but also in the female line in the receptacle of the divine seed. This theo¬ 
logical conception is best understood in connection with the mystery of the Karnutef (pp. 
177-80). 

37. Morct, Royjuti , p. 66, n. 2, has enumerated some of the places where the expres¬ 
sion is used. See also below, p. 77, the speech of the gods to Amon concerning Hatthepsut. 

38. Translation by Dr. J. A. Wilson of Vrkundm % IV:2l9-2l. See also Ptah's words ro 
Ramses 11: “I am thy father .... 1 assumed my form as the Ram, Lord of Mendes, and begat 
thee in thy august mother" (Breasted, Ancient Records, Vol III, par. 400). 

39. Morct, Royjutd, pp. 66-67, has seen this connection and, furthermore, recalls Mas- 
pero's conclusion rhar similar beliefs underlie an account of the divine origin of Alexander 
the Great. 

40. See J. Spiegel. "Die Grundbedcutung dcs Stamrncs Am," ZAS, LXXV, 112-21. 
Gardiner’s objections (JEA, XXIX, 79) are not decisive, the circumlocution does indeed 

’avoid direct reference to (rhe king's) sacred person," and the absence of the determinative 
for limb can be due to an early dynastic origin of the phrase. 

41. A. H. Gardiner, The Admomtums oj m Egypt tin Sage (Leipzig. 1909), p. 15, I. 13. 

42. The significance of the titulary has been studied by Morct, Roy sate, chap. I, and by 
G.J. Thierry, Dr rehgieuz* beterkemt vsn het Egyptische ktmtngickip (Leiden, 1913). The his¬ 
torical development of the titulary is described by Miillcr, op. fit . (n. 24 above). 

43. IEA, IV. 249. 

44. Muller, op. fit., pp. 54 IF.. Kccs. GottergUube, p. 412. 

45. Breasted, Ancient Records , II, 145. 

46. This rurmm sometimes assumes the characteristics of a family name: the Eleventh 
Dynasty uses "Antef 1 and “Mentuhotep"; the Twelfth Dynasty, "Amcncmhct" and *‘Scnu- 
sert"; and the Eighteenth Dynasty, “Amenhotep" and "Tuthmosis." 
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47. live designation “Pharaoh." meaning “the creat house, the palace," it a circimlocQ- 
baa of the type of “The Sublime Porte" for the sultan of the Ottoman Empire. 

48. B. 7 »nd G G. Seligman. The Tribes of the S\Ut* SuJen (London. 1932), p. 
90. Many maraoccs of the ussge among ocher African peoples can be found in G G. Sefcgman, 
Egypt end Segrw tifrus A Study m Dmne Kmgtksp (Imdsi, 1934). 

49. Gardiner, “The Autobiography of Rckhmirc," ZAS , 1*X, 69. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 4 

1. In chaprer 11 of our forthcoming Ancient Egypnen Religion An Interpreter**, we have 
dealt with the function which Pharaoh fulfilled tn the state more fully than was possible in a 
book entitled Kmgshtp end the Gad/. 

2. Kcci, Kulturgeuhichte , p. 42. 

3. Ed. Meyer, Geuhichte det Altertunu , 1, 2, 192. 

4. C J, Bleekcr, De betrekmn ven de Egyptiuhe gedtn Meet (Leiden, 1929). p. 33; after 
Manctte, Kernek . p. 35. Cf. Rented de treieus, XXIX. 162-63. Sleeker is a pups I of W. B. 
Kristcnscn, and it was the latter who waa the first to interpret waif as a concept with count* 
logical 4% well as ethical implications, e.g., Hex Leven utt den Dmd, pp. 70 if. 

5. A. H. Gardiner. PSBA, XXXVIII, 50. See also Spiegclbcrg, “Die agyptiache Gottheit 
der ‘GottcakrufV ” ZAS, l.VII, 145-46, and Mow, chap. 5, n. 1. For their relation wirh the 
basic views of the Memphite Theology, sec J. A. Wilson, Spendetne Thought, pp. 54-59. 

6. Gardiner, Admamturw, p. 64. 

7. Those readers who have not had the experience of watching the social effect of spiritual 
forces may find an entirely different terminology relevant to rhe relationship between king 
and people. They are referred to N. S. Timashcff, An Introduction to the Sunobtgy #/ Leu 
(“Harvard Sociological Scudiei," Vol. III [Cambridge, Maas., I939J). and especially to 
Part III (pp. 171-94): “A aocial group in which the power phenomenon appears aa a polarized 
group corunnng of two correlated elements: the active (dominators) and (he passive (sub¬ 
jects)" (p. 172). “From the introspective viewpoint, the basic factor in the coosooumeas of 
individuals in a pow er structure is a disposition to carry out toggeibons cunurw from (willed 
by) the duNiunamrs" (p 177). “Every power structure is an mitoncai fact. It araei under 
certain circumstances aa the result of forces which completely explain its structure in the 
ttd) Mftf* fa. 111). 

6. Kees, Kulturgeuhichte, pp. 185 ff., and Errnan-Ranke, Agypten und igyptiuhet Uben rm 
AUertum (Tubingen, 1923). pp. 92 ff. 

9. Km, Gattergleube, p. 179 with n. 2, 

10. fiorchardt, Sekure, II, 76, n. 7, 77,97. Jequicr. Pepi II , pp. 11-19. objects to thu trans¬ 
lation because Royal Kinsmen arc shown in subordinate positions, assisting at certain rues, 
but wc have iccn that they arc also found in subordinate posts in the government, [n both 
cases, no doubt, wc meet people who derive some privilege from a very remote relationship 
with the royal house. 

11. It is significant that the biographies of Old Kingdom officials who lived under more 
than one king do not describe their live* aa continuous careers tn the service but acknowledge 
(heir successor ranks as separate distinctions received from Pharaoh. See, eg.. Breasted. 
Ancient Rnordi, Vol. I. para. 256-63; also pars. 293-94, 307-15, 320-24, etc. Sec ibid., pars. 
375-65, for royal appointments in quasi-hereditary offices. 

12. Kees, Kultutgeichichte, p. 166 with n. 4. 

13. lie division into castes which classical authors claim for Egypt is part of the itsinre- 
* ration of the traditional Egyptian social order following the usurpation of the crown by the 
High Pncit of Amon. See 1 : J. Meyer. “Gdctemaat, Mibtarhcrrschah und Scaadcwescn tn 
Agypten" (Stezungsbmchte der Prrumuhen Atjdemie, Phil.-hut. Klesse [1928)). pp. 495-532. 

14. J, Roacoc. The Resend*, p. 86. Only two classes arc recognized: the blood royal and 
the commoners. Roscoc’s study of the dignitaries and thrir functions, their different relations 
with the person of the king, and, in fact, his whole sketch of the native kingdom of Uganda, 
is most instructive reading fur an Egyptologist. Among the Shilluk. too, the princesses art 
not allowed to mam* because marrying a prince would be incest and marry ing a commoner, 
desecration Among ihc Barundi. who are also ruled by a divine king of Himinc stock, “the 
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king transfer* the leadership of parti of hi* sultanate* to some chiefs, almost in every case 
relatives (brothers, uncles, cousins), member! of the royal family (Aigatru*)" (Georges 
StTvcrs in Man, 1946, No. 6. p. 14). 

15. In later combs the title* seem less reliable, and the purity of structure of the official¬ 
dom, the blood-bond between ruler ind officials, it loit, A similar low of prerogatives and 
distinctions of old standing can be observed in the funerary usage*, Aj is well known, the en¬ 
trance of the dead into the Hereafter and their position there arc described in the tear* from 
the Middle Kingdom onward in terms which in the pyramid tests srill apply delusively ro 
the king. In the Theban tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty we 6nd in the funerary rites pr- 
cicipants who bear titles reserved for the highest official* of the Old Kingdom (see o. 209), 
Just so we find notables of the Middle Kingdcxn flaunting dignities and titles w hich repre¬ 
sented high distinctions in the Old Kingdom. The local princes acted as the chief priests of 
the local gods. (One, at Mcir, went so far as to claim Scd festivals for himself.) And they 
also gave themselves a title w hich is translated “Hereditary Prince,'* literally “mouth of the 
people/’ and which was reserved for royal princes in the Cild Kingdom. 

The Middle Kingdom restored the old distinctions to some extent. The viricr Mcnru- 
hotep, of the Twelfth Dynasty, calls himself a “Hereditary Prince by order of the Two 
Lords" (the king. Hurus-and-Scth). 

16. An excellent example of oppression of a poor man and of his difficulties in finding re¬ 
dress is given in the narrative connecting the complaints of “The Eloquent Peasant/' Fried¬ 
rich Vogelsang, Kornmenur zu dm KUgm Jn Rouem (Leipxig, 1913), and Erman-Blackman, 
Literature, pp. 116-33* 

17. For the latest treatment of the inscriptions of the vuicr Rckhmirc sec Norman dc 
Garis Davies, The Tomb of Rtkh-mx-v? it Thebes (“Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian 
Expedition Publications/’ Vol. XI [New York, 1943]). Sec also Kees, Kulturgesehichte , pp. 
85 If.; Peer in JEA, X, 125. 

18. Breasted, Ancient Records , Vol. 11, pars. 666-70. 

19. Sec above, n. 7. 

20. This problem has been studied carefully by G. A. Rcisner, The Development of the 
Egyptian Tomb . pp. 117-21 (sec also Index, “Sari burial"). In the Sudan* as late as the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom, many dependents, especially women, were buried alive with the head of the 
family (Rcisner, Lxcavatums at Kemu (“Harvard African Studies/' Vol. V (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1923)]). This recalls the burial of the king of Ranyoro “in a grave lined with the 
living bodies of his wives and retainers" (Scligman, Ricet of Africa, p. 213) and of the king of 
Uganda (Roieoc, op. rir.), as well as of chiefs of the lande and Nyam-Nyum (Rcisner, 
Kerma , p. 72). The distribution in time of this usage provides an exact parallel to that of the 
deformation of the boms of cattle w hich wc discuss below (p. 165). These customs, na¬ 
tive to Africa, arc known in prcdyrustic times in Egypt (Rcisner, Kerma, pp. 73-74, dis¬ 
cusses multiple prcdynasric burials), but are discontinued in Pharaonic rimes while surviving 
in the barbaric regions of the Upper Ndc somewhat longer, notwithstanding Egyptian in¬ 
fluence. They are srill retained by certain modem Africans deriving from the old Hamitic 
substratum. 

21. Normally the endowment of lands went with the gift of a tomb, and workers were 
added to supply the necessary offerings. Thus a graduation of ftvors was potsiblc.The follow¬ 
ing line, for example, appears in an inscription in which an official addresses King Sahurc: 
“It is a command which thy Ka, beloved of Re. has ordered, that there should be given ro 
me a stela of stone" (Scthe, Url h, l: 38, f*SBA , XXX VIII, 50). Deserving individual* sonic- 
liiuci (cvcitol, ikk lumutcic (uiuln, but false d«*>i» ur offering tables made in the royal 
workshops, or special gift* to be included in the sacrifices. Or they were merely allowed to 
put up certain inscriptions. This happened in the case of the priest Rawer, who was acci¬ 
dentally struck when the king swung a scepter at some ceremony. Rawer was indemnified 
bv the king's having the event cut in stone to be placed in his tomb (Selim Hattan. Esravs 
turns dt Gneh, 1929-W [Oxford, 19)2]). 

22. Raymond Weill, Let decrets royaux de TAnaen Empire egyptien (Pam, 1912), No. 34. 
Scthc. Urk., I. 304-5 (translated by j. A.Wilson). 

2). Enron. in ZAS, XXXVIII, 114 ff. 

24. A. Moret, Lr rituel Ju culte dtvxn jtrumaltrr en E^ypte (Paris. 1902), pp. 42-43, 55. 

25. A. dc Buck, Het typuche en hft indtvidueele by debgyptmaren (Leiden, 1929). 
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26. Latest tnxuiitioQ bv R. O. Faulkner in fEA, XXVIII (1942). 5, 

27. Breasted, Am tent Records, Vol IV, cap. para. §22, 824, §15. The meaning of the 
first (§22) it disclosed by Gardiner. IE A, XXI, 219 ff. 

28. Breasted, A Hutary of Egypt, pp. 427-35. See the reliefs in VVVeszioski. AtUi atr 
Ju^yMuehm Kultutvnchiehtr, Vol. II, PU. 16-25 (Ahydoa). Pis. 65-00 (Luxor); Pis. 92- 
106 (Kamcsscum). PU. 170-74 (Abu Simbcl) For the latest treatment ace Quires Kucotz, 
la Etsjilie Je CsJeth (“Mcmoirc* dc I'lnsmut FraagttS d'Archoologic Orienulc’* (Cairo. 
1928)). 

29. After A. dc Buck. in SmJu Aegyptuce. “Analects Oncncalia.” XVII, (1918), 46- 

17. 

)0. Rudolf Anther, Die Feitmxnuhuftm Hstrath (Sethc. Catenvrhuagen, V r ol. IX 

[Lciprig, 1928)), Graphitn 25. TransUted by J. Spiegel, Du Erzahheag vom Strnte in Honti 
und Seth (Gluckstadr, 19)7), p. 75. The inscription naively shows the added presume which 
the consultation gave to the prince in his own cirdc: “He was a confidant ot the king; the 
princes of Upper Egypt came to him (vis., to beg hia good services)." 

Jl. Alfred Hermann, the igyptuehe KamgtnaveUe (“Leipuger igyptologisdte Studien,** 
I left 10, hcrausgcgcbcn von \V. Wolf), has studied such stones from tnii p>*nt of view (ace 
cap. pp 8-20). 

)2. Schafer. 0LZ, 1929. pp. 2)4 ff,; iM., 19)1. pp. §9 ff. and 697; ASAE. XXVIII 
(1928), 126; lAfi., 19)7, pp. 131 ff. 

)). The differences find expression in art as well as in the texts In the Old Kingdom, the 

n * i bring bound captives to Pharaoh (Borchardt, Sehurt , Vol, II, PI. 5); in the New King- 
, Pharaoh destroys enemies before the impassive gods (our Fig. 5). As regards texts 
we may compare, for instance, the following inscription of Set* I in the temple of Wadi 
Abhad (JEA . IV. 245) with the text of Pep ll which we have quoted oo p. 54. Both arc ctm- 
ccrned with the preservation of the king's monuments and institutions by future generations. 
Yet the difference in mint is remarkable; 

came His Majesty to adore his fathers, all the gods, and said: 

M *Hail to you, great gods who founded heaven and earth st your good pleasure* Ye shall 
shew me favour, to all eternity, ye shall perpetuate my name forever, inasmuch as I am serv¬ 
iceable, am of good to you, am watchful over the matters that you with. 

" 'Therefore shall ye tell those who shall come; kings, officials and people, to confirm 
foe me my deeds. . . ! Speak yourselves, and your word shall be acted cm. foe it is ye are the 
Mi. I hare spent my life being staunch to y*ui to seek my betterment with you. Cause my 
monuments to endure for me, my name bcu^g perpetuated upon them.' " 

One should remcmler, of coarse, that Scti I was the great restorer of empire, cults, and 
I cm pics after the upheaval of the Amama episode and that the hereditary succession was 
shattered by a sequence of three kings none of whom was of royal birth—Ay, Haremhab, a 
general, anil Sen s father, Ramses I, also a general. See also below, p. 117. and chap. 10, 
n. 12. 

)4. The translation in Erman-Blaekman. Literature, pp. 72 ff , should be corrected after 
R. O. Faulkner »n SlUut PmrxteJ ta F. U. Griffith, pp. 69-73; A- de Bock. MeUmgn Mas- 
per •, VoL I, 2 CMcmotres de Llnstirui Fran^au J Arehadogic Orientate.*' LXvl, 846- 
H), and B. Gunn in JF.A, XXVII. 2-6. 

35. Translation revised by J. A. Wilaon. 

)6. Literature , pp. 278-79. 

37. I am omitting, here as elsewhere, statements w'hich sound to us like the Battery of 
courtiers, though the ancients may well have found * greater percentage of fact in them than 
we do. In the present context, foe instance, we could quote from the kubban Stela of Amcn- 
hotep III: M |f ithou thyself should vr say to thy father, the Nile, the father of the gods; ’Let 
water flow forth opnn the mountains’* kc will act according to all that thou hast saw" (trans¬ 
lation by Dr. J. A. Wilson, in Spenditn* Tkmgkt. p. 80). 

38. J. Frazer, The Gulden Baugh, Part I, Vol. I. p. 354. 

19. Qu Palanque, fz Sit m tempi pharaanufttet, pp. 72 ff., 87. A. Morcr, la mue J mart 
dw Jiru en Egypte (Pans, 1927), pp. 10 ff. Stem, in ZAS, XI (1873), 129 ff. 

40. Vital force. Sec chap. 5. 

41. Frman-Black man. Literature . pp. 84-85. 

42. G. van dcr Ixcuw, Religion ui E»*em* and Mamjestatum (New York. 19)8), p. 214, 
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43. Erman-Blackman, Literatim, p. 279. Spiegel!*™, in OLZ , XXX (1927), 73-76, 
points out that this mng was w'ritTen down in Year 4 of Ramses I \ , but in form and con¬ 
tain it reflects the mood of the accession so closely that Adolf Emun in bn Literjtur Jet 
alien Agypter quotes it as an example of an accession hymn. Sec also Dc Buck in Bibliotheca 
Orientals (Leiden), I (1944), 67. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER J 

1. Studied by Gardiner in PSBA, XXXVIII (1916), 43-54, 83-95. Wc must remember 
that such concepts arc not purely descriptive as they would be with us. Hu, for instance, does 
not mean a command given in an authoritative tone of voice but a command possessing an 
inherent power which forces obedience. As an example of personification we may quote 
Gardiner's explanation that hu is sometimes called “Hu. the son of the Ka's of Urt-Hiqc." 
Now Urt-Hiqc, “Great in Magic," is a designation of the cobra-goddcsi Wid jet on the crown 
of Pharaoh. "The Ka's of Urt-Hiqc" would, accordingly, be the various attributes or aspects 
of royal authority, the outcome or " 'son' of which, Hu . - ., might be conceived to be." 

2. Sec G Rocdcr, Urkunden zur Religion dti alien Agypten (Jena. 1915). 

3. See Speculative Thought, pp. 13-14, 16-17, also our Index under "Multiplicity of ap¬ 
proaches." 

4. Sec Ernst Cassirer. Philosophic der symMtschrn Fvrmen, VoL II: An mythtsche Dcnkrn 
(Berlin. 1925); Lucien L6vv-Bruhl, Let fonetums mentalet dons la soedt/j injerieura (Paris, 
1910) {Hum- S'jtnrs Think (New York, 1926]). L6vy-Bmhl defined the difference between 
modem and mythopocic thought clearly, but he wenr too far (see Speculative Thought , chap, 
i). When we speak occasionally of "pre-Greek" or "primirivc"—instead of mythopocic— 
thought, wc do not mean to suggest inac the Egyptians and Mesopotamians must be viewed 
as modem savages or that the myth-making tendencies died with the Greeks, See, e.g.. be¬ 
low, chap. 11, n. 4. But, however irrational modem man may be in rearming or reactions, he 
nevertheless attaches authority to "scientific" thought alone. It is the absence of rhi* norm 
which puts primitive and pre-Greek thought beyond our understanding unless wc allow for 
the difference and adapt ourselves to its consequences. 

5. V. Gronbcch in Chantcpic dc la Saussayc's Ishrbueh der Rehgionsgeschuhte (Tubingen, 
1925), II, 559 ff. See also Fritx Kcm, Kingship and Ltuj in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1939), 
p. 14: “The special claim to lordship possessed by the noblest kin among the folk always rested 
upon some distinctive inner virtue—a virtue which could be seen in the beaming eve of a prince 
of the royal blood." 

6. Carl Mdnhof, AJnkanische Rrligumen , p. 62. Hofmayr, in Anthmpos (1911), pp. 120 <f., 

Z rts that only the ancestors of the great chiefs and the ting of the S\iUuk were the objects 
cult. Sir Henry’ Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate , II, 832, reports the same for the 
Masai. 

7. G. Steindorff, in ZAS, XLVIII, 152-53, and Kces, Totenglnben, p. 68, have seen 
that the Ka of the king must be distinguished from that of commoners. 

8. Egypt produces exceptionally dear evidence of this belief in the form of letters written 
by living people to dead relatives. These deal with everyday matftrs in the settlement of 
which the addressee is requested to assijt. In one case a dead mother u asked to arbitrate be¬ 
tween her sans, one being also dead, the other still alive. In another later a man is asked 
to "awake" his ancestors and with their help to right the affairs of his widow and small son, 
the defenseless victims of some avaricious relatives. These letter* are private documents free 
of official doctrine or make-believe. They are the spontaneous expressions of people m 
trouble. They show how the survival of the dead was assumed as a matter of course by the 
Egyptian because the dead were involved in that indubitable reality, his own anguish, ex¬ 
pectation, or resentment. See Gardiner, in Brunton, Qau and Badari , 1, 7ft tf. 

9. Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts (Boston), XXV, 74 and Fig 18; sec J. A. Wilson, 
in ISES, 111 (1944), 202. n. 5. 

10. "It is not death but ritual which opens up the way to future life. The moment when 
the ghost sets out upon its way is not the moment when tnc body dies, but that at which it is 
committed to the ground with due observances" (John Layard. "The Journey of the Dead," 
Essays Prrsented to C. G. Sehgman, p. 118). This statement, referring to the people of Milc- 
kuia in Melanesia, would also apply to the ancient Egyptians. They, roo, believed that those 
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who did nof obtain proper buna) would not reach eternal life or ar least would he con¬ 
demned to a mo*r distressing form of existence in the Hereafter. The expression 14 to be tired, M 
meaning "to Ik dead/* may therefore be more than a euphemism. It corresponds to the "rest¬ 
ing of tnc Ka" of Queen Mcrcaankh. 

11. Pyr. !22<W. 

1 2. Van der Lcetiw ( ZAS . LI V. 62) errs, therefore, if he concludes that the Ka exists 
outside the body during man's lifetime, as an “external soul." 

II. Sec, e g., Georg Wcickcr, /Vr SerlewvogA is der alien Liter am r nnd Kunst (Leipzig, 
1902), 

14. Frankfort, in Arthiv fur Orientforuhung, Xll (1937-39), 114-35. 

15. Just as one may speak of a certain man’s ghost, although the man is dead and exists, 
henceforth, only as a ghost, so Egvpnan funerary texts speak of a man's Ba. Thu has iiduccd 
some to think of the Ba as a part of nun and not as the dead nun in a certain aspect, namely, as 
manifest to the luring. This error, and the inability to recognize the Egyptian “multiplicity of 
approaches," explains the lack of clarity in the otherwise useful article of Eberhard Otto, 
"Die beiden vogelgestaltigen ScclenvontcUungcn/' ZAS, LXXVII (1941), 78-91, which 
reached me while this book was in press. 

16. Kccs, Tuentlaubtn, p. 407. 

17. Gardiner, fEA, XXIV (1918). 157 flT„ esp p. 168. 

18. The Ba ts discussed in its proper context, the Egyptian beliefs of life after death, in 
chap, it of our forthcoming Ancient Egypt tin Retigum: An harrpretation. See also Ranke. 
ZAS, LXX\', II), and Kccs, ToUngtmien , p. 60, who observe that the Ba is practically 
never mentioned in private tombs of the Old kingdom, This is due to the absence of pictures 
or descriptions of tnc Hereafter in those tombs. Such representations arc not common in 
private tombs before the Nineteenth Dynasty. In the Old Kingdom the texts and decoratsoat 
of such tombs provide the apparatus which fulfils the requirements for a desirable life after 
death (see also below, chap. 10, n 22, and pp. 152-5), 209). Dr. J. A Wilson has pointed out 
to me one mention of the Ba in a tomb of the Old Kingdom: Set he. t/riL, 1:186. 14. 

19. The conversation of the "man weary of life* 1 (Erman-Blackman, Literature, , yp . 86- 
92), in which a man discourses with his Ba, docs not invalidate our view, since the speaker, on 
ihe point of committing suicide, hovers on the brink of death; it is there that his Ba confronts 
him. 

20. This may have roots in that substratum of African culture which •arrives tocay. but 
our evidence is not conclusive. The best authorities on the Hamires and half-Hamitcs w me 
about the Shilluk "Every living man has both tart and ttpe, the former ••unifying ‘breath.* 
'life,* the latter 'shadow/ ‘image/ as in water or in a mirror. Wfc have already referred to the 
ten of one dying in anger and malevolence: a surviving malevolent element or ghost; and there 
is a word mko meaning ‘ghost/ i.c.. the spirit of one dead. There may also be an dement 
uotjs (lit.: ‘bird') of w hose functions we can predicate nothing*' (B. Z. and C. G. Sdigman, 
The Pagan Tnbet of the Angle-Egyptian Sudan . p. 105). There are obvious resemblances here 
to the ancient Egyptian beliefs as to the Ka. shadow, image, and Ba. but they art nor s pen he 
enough. Outside Africa even more complex views of man’s nature prev sil. It is said rhst prim 
irivc man "has never fallen into the error of thinking of it fthc Ego) as a uni tied whole nr of 
regarding it as static," but that, on the other hand, the primitive, like the Egyptians, commits 
the "error" of the "ooncretizanon of ideas" (Paul Kadm, Primitive Man as fadotepkn | New 
York. 1927], np. 259 and 264). I am unable to judge whether the Maori, Dakota, ini Batak 
views which Radm describes could be understood, in the manner of the Egyptian cotxxpt, as 
separate and unrelated aspects of man. but, in any case, they illustrate once more that our 
concepts are not congruous with those of the primitives. 

21. See the excellent study of Walter F. Otto, Du Marten oder tv* den Ur/ormen der 
Torengtauhms (Berlin, 1923). 

22. Ihd pp. 59-63. 

23. See Van der Leeuw, Religion tn Essence and Manifestation (New York. 1938), p. 296- 

24. See Sethe, Dramatucke Teate, pp. 61-63. 

25. The plural is not common in connection with nonroyal persons. An unusual phrase 
from an inscription in the tomb of Ptahhocep says of the dead man : “Hu hand is grained by 
his forefathers arid his KaY* (Sethe, Uri h, 1:189). Dr. Wilson has given me rwo further in¬ 
stances of the use of this plural: Sethe, LVk, 1:190, and Firth and Gunn. Teti PyramJ Ceme- 
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term, l, 230; 11, PI. 24/4. To us this particular instance suggesrt personification rather than 
abstraction. Bor see Mow. pp. 74-76. 

26. Lrmao-Grapow. Worterbnek, V, 91 -92, give rainy dimples in which “Ka,” and 
especially the plural. ”Kau,“ must be translated “food/* 

27. Sometimes offerings are specifically destined for the Ka of a god. Dr. H. H. Nelaon 
has drawn my attention to an interesting sculptured block of a structure of Hatshepaut. It 
was found by M. Chevrier some years ago. with many of its fellows, built into the third 
pylon at Kartuk. The queen is offering food and other gifts to Amon. who U worshiped un¬ 
der many names in many temples and somehow present in all of them. Ihe teat states that the 
offerings arc for “Amon in every place wherein his Ka is” (See HiHumI Arckuvlogut, VIl 
[1944]. 49). 

28. J. Spiegel, “Die Grundbcdcunmg dcs Scammes Awr,” ZAS . LXXV. I IB-19, shows 
that the original meaning of the term was “reviver of the (dead) body” and that the interpre¬ 
tation “aervant of the Ka" is secondary, though established bv the Middle Kingdom. Sec also 
chap. 11, n. 8, below. 

29. H. H. Nelson, in /N£S, I. 1) 1, and Fig. 5. This personification was not unusual. The 
pyramids, for instance, were also personified (see C. Wilke, in ZrilS. LXX, 56-83). 

30. Eiman-Blackman, Lurraiurt , p. 59, tub. 12. 

31. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, Glossary, and also in PSBA, XXXVII (191 5)» 257. 

32. Erman-Grapow. Worm buck, V, 87-88. 

33. Cf. mulungu, p. 62. above. 

34. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar , p. 172, n. 12. 

35. V* Groobech, in Chant epic dc la Saussaye's Lehrbuch der Religumsgeuhuhte (Tubing¬ 
en. 1925). U, 557. 

36. H. Junker, Gets, II, 158; H. Jacobiohn. Die Jcgrrutuche Stelheng dn Kbnigs tn Jrr 
Theolagi* der alien Aeypter (Glucksradr, 1939), po. 60-61. 

37. N. de Garis Davies, The Ruck Tvmht tj Li dmrmi, l, 49. Compare also the teat of 
our p, 29. 

38. Cairo, No. 20538. 

39. See also Pvr. 162 and 1357. 

40. Pyr. 8l5-i6. 

41. Lepsius. Dmkmaler , III, 34F 

42. A. M. Blackman, in JEA, III, 199-206. 

43. See above, chap. 1, n. 4. 

44. Naville, Dei* ti Bahan, Vol. II, PI. 51. The object docs not occur in the birth scenes of 
Amenhorep III at Luxor. Dr. Nelson has been so kind as to verify this on the spot for me. 
The goddess depicted by A. Gayet, Le temple de Losewr (“Memotre* dc la Mission Arch4- 
ologjquc Fran^aisc au Caire," V r ol XV [Paris, 1894]), represents Selkct; and the object on 
her head is the scorpion, not the ha vase. Gavet’s drawing is incorrect (ibid., PI. LXX, Fig. 
199). 

45. C. G. Scligman and M. A. Murray, in Man, 1911, No. 97. 

46. Blackman, in fEA, III, 235 ff. For a long and inconclusive discussion of the whole 
matter, sec Von Bissmg, •‘Untcriuchungcn ru den Reliefs aus dem Rc-Hriligtum dcs Ra¬ 
th urea,” I (Abh, der Beyer, Akademie, Fhildutt, KUise, Vol XXXU, No. 1 (Miiocbcn. 1922]), 
37-46. 

47. Von Biaiing-Kees, Re-HeiUgtum . II, Blari 16, Stone 39. 

48. Sethe, in Borchardt, Sahurr, II, 76-77. 

49. It could likewise be explained that an object closely resembling the standard of the 
royal placenta appears attached to the front of Upwaut’s standard in me pyramid texts . 

W. Stevenson Smith, A History of Egyptian Sculpture and Fairtimg tn the Old Kingdom, p 
137 and PI 30, has published early reliefs—probably of the Third Dynast)’—and has pointed 
our that the standard of the placenta and the object on the standard of Upwaut are rendered 
identically, the surface being in both cases covered by small incised don. This is a strong 
argument in favor of the identification. Against it is the straight cut-off back of the last-named 
object and its name, ikedshed , which is of unknown meaning hot differs from the word for 
placenta. Neither objection is decisive. Upwaut is called the “Lord of the Shedshed," and the 
dead kings arc said to go to heaven upon it (Pyr, 539-10. 8OCVt, 1036s). \W shall see (pp. 
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174 If.) (Hat the king Jo 1 red to enter the body of the godJeu Nut in order to be rcb>rtic by 
her, and there arc indication* (Sethe, Komrnrnur, III. 11-12. and Eimm-Grapow. Wtwtrr- 
buck, IV, 566. 14) that these teat* may possibly cccitcy that the king entered the body of 
the mot her-goddess by mean* of sympathetic magic, using an object which had come forth 
from her. 

50. Firth and Quihell, The Step Pyramid, Vol. II, Pis. 17 and 41. 

51. It may be that in Egypt, t«io, the belief (hat the placenta was a stillborn twin found a* 
pres non in funerary usage. At Saqqar*. Djoscr waa boned under the Step Pyramid, bait a sec¬ 
ond tomb was placed under the aoothera incloture wall of the area. Rickc ha* shown ( tinner - 
twtgm cur agyptuchen Baukumt Jes alien Retch*. I, 70) that both the Step Pyramid and the 
southern tomb are pans of architectural layouts with strictly parallel features. The southern 
tomb can be compared with the so-called "queen's pyramid * which stands in the southern 
pan of the pyramid inclosurcs of the Old Kingdom. Jequier has shown {thane ms Jr feudlei 
dens U ntcropole memphae. pp. 41-44) that these small structure* cannot have been tcurba of 
queens. 7hcy might have been tombs for the placenta of the king, aa 1-aucr suggested (l<a 
pyramid* J degres , I, 111-12). Laucr prefers to think them burial places for the intcirinca, 
but there is no evidence either w ay. It is perhaps significant that the southern tomb of Ojoi- 
cr't complex w as finished before the Seep Pyramid. 

52. Blackman, "rhe Pharaoh's Placenta and the Moon-god Khona." /EA, III, 215-49. 

5). Dr. J. A. Wilton has drawn my attention to some Middle Kingdom occurrence* 

(H. Ranke, Personrttnstrten, I, 271, 4, 12, II) and to Pyr. 402a, where a god fcwru? (with 
soft i) occ u r s who might be the same as Khonsu, though this name uses the sharp I. Set he, 
Kemmenur, II, 157, is actually of this opinion, too. The word Ariu'tr, with slurp i like the 
god's fume, occurs in medical tears with the meaning ‘Swelling, tumor, or abscess," which 
can well be explained if we accept the etymology given in the text connecting the god’s name 
with the placenta. 

54. Van der Lceuw, in JEA, V, 64. 

55. In the case of the Baganda, not only the king’s placenta, but that of every man, • con¬ 
sidered a stillborn twin. Consequently, everyone carries rhe dried navel cord in a bag an his 
person, and definite taboos prevail, for instance, only certain people may cat fruit from the tree 
under which a nun’s placenta is I Mined (Frazer, The Golden Bough, Pan I, Vol, l, pp 191-96). 
If similar u rages obtained in ancient Egypt, we should almost certainly not know about them, 
since they would remain within the scope of unwritten folklore. But the belief that lie pla¬ 
centa is • stillborn rwin is found in modern Egypt sod may be a survival. The Fellahm call the 
placenta tl-xcaLad-et-tani, the "other" or "second" child, and this u not a mere manner of 
speaking, for women treat it in certain circumstances aa they would treat a dead child. Just 
as a woman tries to lure the spirit of the dead child into her body again so that she may con¬ 
ceive once more, she tries also to capture the spirit of the "other child," the placenta (W. 
Blackman, The FelUktn »f Upper Egypt , p. 61, cf. p. 67). This usage shows that the modem 
Egyptians, like the Baganda, credit the placenta with a spent, and mis belief is the more sug¬ 
gestive of an ancient survival since it is not general in the Arab world. In Iraq, for instance, 
the placenta is sometimes played up at a twin; but this ii known to be a trick and aims at de¬ 
luding the evil apim Qarrna by offering her a substitute for the baby (E. S. Dnower, /rjy, V, 
110). Other peoples also believe that the nrwlom child's future is dependent upon the treat¬ 
ment given to me placenta. See L S. Harr land’s introduction ro the article oq "Birth” to 
Haittngt Encyclopedia »J Relight* and Ft hut, II, 6)9; Frazer, The Golden Rough, Part I, Vol. I, 
pp. 182-200. 

56. J. dc Morgan, Fmtslies i /kkbvf, PI. XXXIII. where the arms of the Ka sign on the 
head are omitted 1 Borchardt, Stamm wad Statuette *, Vol. K (Catalogue rrWmf [Cairo, ivi I)). 
No. 259. 

57. Borchardt, Sahure, Vol. II, PI. 46, Jequier, Pept II, Pis. J6, 41, 61. 

58. ZAS \ XLVI1I, 157. It it ftignihcanr that the Ka of the king bears the king's Horns 
name, (he name that pertains to him as a god. Divinity is of his essence; his vital force is rhe 
vitality of a god. A very unusual represent*!ion of the royal Ka (kindly brought to my at¬ 
tention by Dr. Richard A. Parker) appears in a building of Taharqa at Kamak. E. Pnwc 
(TAvennes, Monumr*i» tgrpomt, PI. XXXIV, shows the Ka with hicmglypha for "bfc" 
about the mouth or neck, foil-face, ind ithyplutllic. The last-memiooed fearurc agrees with 
the view expressed in the quotation from Ptahhotep on p. 67 and n. 30. 
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59. Gayet. •* fit . PI. LXVII. 

60. Nivitlc, /VifW Hihsn, Vol. 11, PI. LL Tart after Sethc, LVL, IV: 227. 

61. Naville, *p. a f., PI. LIU (translation revised by J. A. Wilson). The four divinities 
•re the two mtelary goddesses of Upper and Lower Fgynt, i.c., the vutrvre Nckhbet and the 
cobra Wadjet. and. furthermore, the scorpion Selkct and the cow Hcsac. 

62. Gardiner writes, in RBA, XXXVIII (1916). 81: **ln tlw Graeco-Roman temples ihe 
king is often represented standing before the particular deity of the place, and leading into 
the presence «»f that deity a line of male figures with offerings, upon whose heads the sign 
tj is conspicuously shown. Each h has the name of an attribute attached to it, and uoce 
there art usually fcortccn of them, and since it is known from New Kingdom rests that R& 
was enabled with fourteen in, it is clear that these hi or attributes’ of the king must be 
identical with those of the Sun-god whose son and heir Pharaoh was. 

“The meaning of the templc-cccnci here described is now apparent: the king seeks to hon¬ 
our the god whom he is visiting by presenting to him the first-fruits and the material output of 
his inherited lungly virtues.” See also Alan W. Shorter. CtuUgueif Eiypmn Rehgums Papyri 
m the British Muirum (txmdon, 1938), pp. 60. 69-70. The epithets of these Ka’s can usually 
be considered as manifestations of the Ka as viral force. They recur in the Ka or Homs names 
of the kings of the Old Kingdom, and many of them can be found in the speech of the birth- 
goddcsi at Ddr cl Bahn. *1 nc dogma of the fourteen Ka’s of the king land of Re, for that 
matter) thus appears as • theological elaboration of the basic kies of die Ka which we have 
formobred. Dr. Richard A. Parker has informed me that offerings to Ka'i of Re are depicted 
in the temple of Ramses III at Medioct Habu; six figures ire preserved. See also n. 27 above. 

63. Sethc, 1/rL* IV: 294-15. The epithet “at me head of the bving Ka*a/* may mean 
“at the head of all the living,'* but also “at the head of all the preceding luqgs” (see Jaoob- 
sohn, ap. rtf.. p. 54). 

64. For the translation of the middle part see De Buck in Siudin Frnmud to F. LL. Grif¬ 
fith, p. 58. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 6 

I The name it not satisfactorily explained. Various theories are summarized in Von 
Bissing-Kccs, Untmuthungev, pp. 96 ff. We are inclined to indorse a suggestion made in 
1904 by Professor Margaret A. Murray (The Otirrion it Ah Jot. p. 34). She drew attention 
to the god Sed, named on the Palermo Stone (Schafer, Em tiruthttutk altigyptiseher AnnsUn, 
o. 21) and in the titles of the Old Kingdom (Murray, Index if Simn *kj Titles if the OU 
Kingdom [London. I908J, p. 10). The god's name is determined by the Upwaut standard 
complete with i hedsM and mace ^ " Sed were an ancient form of the god Upwaut, his 

name could appropriately designate a feast of the rebirth ..f kingship, for Upwaut (p. 92 
below) was preiaM v a divine form of Pharaoh in his aspect of eldest toe and plays a promi¬ 
nent role in the Sed festival. 

2. The texts (e.g., at Abydos, translated by Morct, Royiutf, p. 256) leave no doubt that 
kingship is renewed at the Sed festival. The Rosetta Stone, which calls the king ilpun rp «•- 
umuni/Mlbv, protea the existence of a tradition connecting the festival with a thirty-year 
period, and the practice of several kings (Pepi II, Senusen I. Tuthmosis III, Amenhotep 

III, Ramses II. Ramses III) suggests that it was normally celebrated for the firat time thirty 
years after the king’s accession. But this period was not essential, for, after the first celebra¬ 
tion, the Sed festival was ccldiratcd again at two-, three-, or four-year intervals until the 
king’s death. Moreover, some kings celebrated it before their thirtieth year (e.g., Peru I in 
his eighteenth year, Rtnebcatu Menrahotep m hit second year), while others, who did not 
reign for thirty rears, celebrated Sed festivals nevertheless (Dedkare, Anenhotep II, Set! II, 
Psammenchos II). Ihe sacumpnon that the celebration took place thirty yean after the ad¬ 
mission of the king to ooccgcncy (Sethc, Z/tS, XXXVI, 64. n. J) is contradicted by the known 
facia of the reign of Ramses II and by the two celebrations of the Sed festival by Tuihmosn 

IV, whose mommy shows that he could hardly have been more than twenty or twenty-fire 
years old when he died. See Mom, Roytuti, pp. 256-41, who also quotes the older lircrarurc, 
snd Breasted, in Z.iS, XXXIX. 15-41. 

It seems that thirty years, or, in a more general way, “a generation* (Edouard Naville, 
in PS/M, VII, 115), was the normal time to cbpse between a king’s accession and the cele¬ 
bration of the Sed festival but that certain symptoms (the nature of which we cannot guess) 
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might it any time indicate to the ancients that a renewal of kingship wia due. It it possible 
that the king's health may hive been one of the symptoms, but the widespread belief that 
the Sod festival was a modification of an earlier custom which required ihat the incarnation 
of the god be replaced by a more perfect man as soon as the present king showed signs of 
senility or illness projects into Frype an East African custom (p. M above) which may have 
been adhered to, of course, but for which there is no evidence at all. There is, moreover, no 
relation between the Sod festival and (Juris, since the festival renews existing kingship and 
is not concerned with the succession. The depiction of a Sed festival of Osiris on a late coffin 
(G. Mollcr in Z/fS, XXXIX, 71 If.), besides being confused in the rendering of details, re¬ 
fers to Osiris as a dead king celebrating a ceremony of kingship in the Hereafter. 

3. The Egyptian year consisted of three seasons of four months each. The first was 
Akhet, die “Season of Inuiklahoo”; the second was Peru yet, the “Season of Coming-Forth" 
(orientally of the fields from the flood and also, perhaps, of the sprouting plants from the 
earth) i the third was Sbomu, the “Season of Deficiency 4 (of water). The fust season started 
with the rise of the Nile, in June or July. We are not concerned here with the intricacies of 
the Egyptian calendar, or, as we should say. calendars, since several were in use conc urr ently. 
We arc concerned with the peasant’s year, in which the festivals were celebrated in harmony 
with the seasons—a harmony which in certain cases, like the Harvest Festival of Min. must 
always have been maintained and which seems in Pharaonic times to have been more or less 
rigidly maintained in the case of all festivals which had not become mere temple observances. 
For tnc problems of Egyptian time-reckoning and the absence of astronomical data for the 
third millennium, sec O. Neugebauer in “Acta Oricntalia," XVII (19)8), 109-93, and in 
JNES, I, J9&-403; A. Scharff, in Hutorncht Zritukrijt , Vol. CLX1, pp. 113-31; H. ELWin- 
lock in fYwwdmgr of the Amrricdti Phtlotophudl Society , Vol. LXXXlll, No. 3 (1940). For 
live date of the Sed festival see Gardiner, /£/f, XXX (1944), 30, n. 4. 

4. An inscription on the second pylon suggests that the second court of the temple of 

Mcdinct Habu was the “Festival Hall.'’ See U. HbUcher. “The Mortuary Temple of Rainses 
111” (TV of MrJtnet iUhe. Vol. Ill (“OIP,” Vol. L1VJ). p. 8. with Nelson s re¬ 

marks in n. 24 Granite obelisks are not known from the Old Kingdom, but some kings. e.g., 
Neuserre, seem to have built or embellished a sun sanctuary on the occasion of their Sed 
festivals; and an obelisk of masonry was the main feature of such a sanctuary (see Von Bis- 
nng-Ken, Rf-HeiUgtvm . Ill, 49). 

5. Basic for our understanding of the Sed festival arc the reliefs from the temple of Neu¬ 
serre Rt-Hnligtum, Vols. II (1921) and 111 (1921). and especially the text of Herman Kces 
in the last volume. Sec also Von Bttting-Kces, Untrrruckungrm. 

Jdquicr. Prpi //. Vol. II, has subjected the fragments of reliefs which he discovered to a 
most careful scrutiny and rhus succeeded in restoring the scenes. Throughout the temple the 
king is shown moving among the gods as an equal. The dance of the Sed festival, which was 
to be repeated four times, is depicted four tunes in the coulotr. It is not certain that the festival 
is depicted in the snuthsmbtf (Pis. 46-60). There Pepi II is shown confronting the gods of 
(lie land, who stand near their shnnea, while bullocks are slaughtered and the Sem pricsx 
officiates. Gardiner, fEA, XXX, 30, has noted that the date of the Sod festival (up i rmpet) 
appears in a fragment of text (PI. 50). But the king does not wear die short stiff robe which is 
lus customary garb on that occasion, or the Red. White, or Double Crown. Instead he wean 
the kih aiai hcaddoch which are tus usual attire. Moreover, the text memtoos his Ka (PI. 50). 
and, tiocc the Sem priest functions in the funerary rites as well as at the Sod festival, k would 
seem possible that die reliefs of the a *luktmbre go together with those of the umcnutrt and 
represent the king in the Hereafter received by all the gods of the land, including the Souls of 
Nckhen and Pc. The appearance of the king between Nckhbet and Amibi* above the North 
Door (PI. 54) supports this view, since Anubis is a god of the dead. 

A later and more confused, but important, series of reliefs is published by Edouard Na- 
villc, Thi FeitiuJ Hdll of Otorhm I! (London, 1892); the reliefs at Solcb arc not fully pub¬ 
lished. But see Breasted in AJSL Vol XXV (1908). and Wilson in fAOS, LVI (1936), 293- 
96. Many other reliefs refer to the Sed festival in more or less schematic ways (see also be¬ 
low, chap. 14. n. 90). The earliest u rhe macehead of Narmcr-Mcnei (Quitcll. Hurgktmpola, 
VoL I, Pis. XXV-XXVI B). This macehead shows the three enigmatical curved signs which 
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appear wxh Ktsxs of the So) fcmvil. The ivory tablets of early kings, wd> as that iruitoi 
by Vikentiev m JMf, Volt XXXlll-XXXI V, cannot be proved to depict the festival 

ft See II. Schafer, "Die fruhesten Bildwcfkc Ronigs Arnenophu tin IV, M Am/tiche He- 
tithe no den Peeumuhr* Suetturnm/ungen. XL (1919), 221-JO; Henri Aisclbcrghs, in 
ZAS . LVIII (1923). 36-38, F. LI. Griffith in /£«! V <I9|8). 61 A); H. Schafer, in Sitt- 
i mgthrruhe Jrr Prrusuuhen 1k±imnt in Wutmuksjtm, Phil.-kut KLnte, |9|9. pp 447- 
84. 

7. Ken, Kulto+gnchtikte, p. 182, points cm that in the Ptolemaic • cm pic* »t bear* the oil 
name of the royal robing dumber, pn dust, "House of the Morning," that it, of the morning 
toilet. Herbert Rickc, Hrmerkungen art agypttukc* fUutunt: in site* Rtukt (Zurich, 1944), 
I, 89-96, ha* ingeniously interpreted Temple I* of Djoacr’s complei at Saqqara, accepting 
fifth's suggestion that it wu tnc robing chamber for the Sed festival. 

8. Pyr. Uui. 

9. See J. A. Wilson, "Illuminating the Throne* st the Fgvprian JuMcc." tAOS^ l.VI 
(19)6), 293-96. 

10. A. M. Blackman, "The Seda of Nebspusenuosm," JEA % XXI, 1-9; as a find pm 
qu*. the owner of the stela shower* blessings on ihc obliging priesthood. 

11. Gardiner, in ZAS, XLVIII (1910), 47 If., sn inscripcion agreeing with a note in the 
Turin papyrus. 

IU. George* Smets, " the Structure of the Barundt Community," Mae (1946), No. ft. 

12. See Gardiner, / EA . XXIV, 85-89*. M ... bearer was the official presiding over the 
king's table, who saw to its supplies, and who catered foe the wants of hi* guests. The title 

itself strictly refers only to the Last-turned function.Since the royal gifts extended not 

only to the courtiers sod officials of his entourage, but also to the god* -nj to the dead, it is 
dear that the chief holder of the title .... must have been at the hewd of a large organisa¬ 
tion." Wilson, /N£5, Vol. Ill (1944), translates "the Master of the Reversion" and explains. 
"the 'reversion' is the Bow of goods, by the king's grace, from temples to tombs." Driotun- 
Vandicr, L'Egypt *, p. 179, assign to his care * cc qui cat rclatif aut ter res arables." Kees, 
KtUturgenhukte, p. 39, shows that his office was connected with the cattle census and sug¬ 
gests mat it, together with chat of the superintendent of the fields, represented what we 
should call the Ministry of Agriculture. On the form of the title ice Gardiner, IEA. XXIV, 
84, n. I. 

I). Junker, Gisj, 11, 65. 

14. Von Bissins-Kccs, He Het/igtvm, Vol. II, PI. ft, blocks 13, 14. 

15. Gardiner (/EA, XXX, 28-30) has recognised that fragmenrary scenes from the funer¬ 
ary templet of Sohure (Borchardr, D*t Gr*bdenkm*t in Kamgi Sakure, Vol. II, PL 19) refer 
to the Sod festival. As in the funerary temple of Pepi II (see n. 5 above), die gods stand tcf.cc 
their temporary shrwvcs, the "houses of the Sed festival"; they receive offerings and in re¬ 
turn give “life and prospenry" to the king. In the Middle Kingdom gateways from Medamud 
(Remy Cottevictllc-Girauciet. Rsppon ntr In femiUn it Mtineeoui [t91f\: Let m~numn*ti 
iu Moyrn Empire ("Fouillcs Instirut Fr. Arch. Or.," Vol. IX (I9J))|, PI*. |, V) smular 
scenes appear on the doorjambs. At Bubastis the gods appear in their shrines, and in each of 
these a small kneeling figure of the king offen s sacrifice (Naville, The FntiwU Hdl *>/ Oiarit- 
on it , Pis. VII, XII, XXIX. XXXI). These various methods of abbreviation render the main 
ceremonies which we are describing after the detailed representation* of Neuserre. 

16. Von Bmmg-Kcej, Re-Hexl»gtvm, VoL III, Pt. II, block 229 and p. 34. 

|7. />*/., PI. 14, block 24ft. The princes*?* teem to go on foot (i*id., VoL II, PI. 1); 
hence the figure in the palanquin on the Naimer mace is unlikely to lie a princess, as New¬ 
berry maintains ( Smith wm.** Report, 1924 , p. 447). His references to firc-lighrifg and races 
run arc fanciful. 

18. She is given unwarranted prominence in the older literature no the Sed festival. The 
evidence u ibghr. The queen appears with Osorkon II in the Twenty-second Dynasty Be¬ 
fore that date we have no evidence beyond (he reliefs of Aroenhotep III at Soicb (Lcpsius, 
Denkmdin, III. PU. 84-86). There the queen accompanies die king. The gems of Amcnnoccp 
111 (JEA , Vol. HI [1916], Pt. XI) may not render a real situation at all but present an alle¬ 
gorical design. They show Queen Ty holding the year-stick before Amenhoccp III. who is 
enthroned in the double shrine of the Sed festival. We know nothing of the role of the queen 
of Egypt at the festival. 
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19* There is evidence, for instance, that at some point in the proceedings the king hunted 
a white (or Upper Egyptian) female hippopotamus with a harpoon. See Von Bissing-Kecs, 
Rr-Hnligtum, III. 30 ff. 

20. Ibid., Vol. 11. Pis. 4, 5. 

21. At the southern end of the west side of the Coon of Djoscr at Saqqara there arc two 
chapels with steps which one could imagine to lead up to a throne. This arrangement is also 
depicted on the Narmer mace head. However, there is also a base in the court with two small 
flights of steps leading up to it; and this might be a throne base, too. See J* 1 juer, La pyramide 
4 degrh, pp. 130-53, Pis. LV-L1X. “Temple T" would be the “Palace" or robing chamber 
used at the celebration. 

22. It is understandable that pictorial references to the Sed festival choose either the dou¬ 
ble pavilion or the “dance" of the Dedication of the Fidd as their themes; of these two ab¬ 
breviations, the double pavilion has the advantage of giving an admirably symmetrical design, 
for instance for the decoration of lintels above doorways, lo this end the king is shown simul¬ 
taneously enthroned with the Red Crown in one pavilion and with the White Crown in the 
other. The narrative renderings of the procedure, such as we have from the temple of Ncu- 
serre, show that this is no more than a decorative device. 

23. On the “house document*" see Erwin Scidl in Tkr Ltgocy ofEgypt, cd. S. R. K. Gian- 
viilc. p. 199 with n. 1: "an accurate translation of this word has not yet been found." and Alex¬ 
ander Scharff and Erwin Scidl, Einfiihrung in die dgyptiuhe Rechttgeuhichie bis zum Endr des 
Seum Rrkhf (“AgypcoJogischc Forschungcn." Hdft 10 [Miinchcn, 1939]), pp. 22 ff., 57 ff. 
Although the translation “will" is not correct in all cases, nothing would be gained by re¬ 
placing it in our discussion by the meaningless “home document." The function of the docu¬ 
ment is clear in the context of the Sed festival. See also Kees, Opfrrwn, pp. 142-45. 

24. Kccs, OpfetUnz, chap, iv, corrected in his Rr-Hnligtum, III, 7. 

25. Kccs, in ZAS , LU, 68 ff. 

26. Headdress or inscriptions sometimes characterize the goddess as the Upper or Lower 
Egyptian Mert, and Jcquicr. Prpi //, p 20, points out the similarity of her name to the com¬ 
mon designation of Egypt, u meryt, “the beloved Land"; he therefore suggests that there is 
a pair of Men goddesses personifying the two pans of Egypt, “baicflciaircs de la course 
royale/* Jacobsohn, Dognutisrhr StrUung dn Knmgs, p. 47, speaks of Men as a “goddess of 
love" on the strength of her name and her association with music. But that docs not suflicc 
to stamp the “dance** over which she presides a fcmlity rite. Nor is her title “mistress of the 
gold house” an indication that the dance is concerned with an enrichment of the temple 
treasury (Kccs. Rr-Heiligtum , HI. 7). For one thing, the statues were not only made bat sub¬ 
mitted to the “Openmg-of-thc-Mouth" ritual in the “gold house." Men is discussed by Kccs, 
Opfrrtmz, pp. 103-9, and Eberhard Otto, Studij Aegyptiaas, I (“Analecta Orienralia," 
Vol. XVII) (Roma, 1938), pp, 25 ff, Thorh is connected with the dance by Den-Wedimu 
(W. B. Emery, Thr Tomb of lienuki (Cairo, 1938). p. 64. Fig. 26). Djoscr (Firth and Qui- 
bcli, The Sup Pyramid, Vol II, PI. 16), and Sahurc (Borchardt, Sahurt, PI. 23 and p. 1(H). See 
below, chap, 7. n. II. 

27. Petrie, Rays! Tombs , Vol. II. PI. XV. No. 108. 

28. This is shown in Lepsius, Dmhnjlrr, III, 36 b % and Motet, Roytuti, p. 105, Fig. 21, 
Scligman, Egypt md Srgro A fried, pp* 15 fl*., points out that this ceremony closely resembles 
the ceremony of “shooting tnc nations" performed at the coronation o (the king of Kitara 
(Unyoro). On this nccasioo the king shoots arrows in the directions of the points of the 
compass. Scligman notes that at several places in Africa a rctnvigorarion of kingship is cele¬ 
brated, but the details of the performances differ from those observed in Egypt in every re¬ 
spect except for the shooting of arrows. 

29. It is depicted in the reliefs (Kecs, Rr-Hahgtum, Vol. II. PI. 23, and Naville, Frsttvdl 
HdU of (horkon It, PI. II); and an original in limestone was found in the colonnade of 
Djoscr*s Complex at Saqqara. See Borchardt. in ASAE, XXVI, 100. and Firth and Quibcll, 
Thr Step Pyramid, VoL II, PI. 56. 

30. Toward the end of the SoJ festival references to the Ancestors appear occasionally. 
In the Upper Egyptian ceremony. Neuserre is earned by courtiers, but afterward when he 
leaves the shrine of Seth of Ombos to go to “the Court of the Great Ones" for his wen lice 
at the Dual Shrines* he is earned by “the Guardians of Nekhen." Pus* as we shall see, is 
another name for the 4 *Souls of Nekhen/* w ho, with the “Souls of Pc/* stand for the Royal 
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Ancestor* a* a group (chap. 7). At Kamak, Turhmoiii III is shown carried by the ’Souls 
of Pc“ in the final femes (Von Bissing-Kccs, Rr-Hexhgtum, Voi. Ill, Bciblart A), just as 
Seti I appears at Abydos carried by “the Souls of Pc and the Souls of Nclthcn" (Miriettc. 
A by da, VoL I, PI. 316 and Morcr, Roy mu, p. 247). 

31. Kees, Rr-HeiUgtum, VoL II, Pis. 18, 21. 

32. See Sethe, Urgnchuhie, p. 136. n. 2, against Kcci in Soebrnhsm von der Gtitilschift 
irr \V xuenuhaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-hut. Kltste, 1927, pp. 196 if. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 7 


1. H. H. Nelson ft a/., Medina Habu, VoL IV: Festival Serna of Ramses III (“OIP," VoL 
LI), Pla. 196-217. Ramses II shows fourteen ancestors in one scene and nine in another, 
Ramses III shows seven, but there is no reason to believe that the statues depicted represent 
anything but a convenient selection. In both cases the statue of the living king is carried as 
well. Perhaps this feature is meant as an anticipation of the fururc, since the reliefs are shown 
in the mortuary temples of these kings. 

2. IM„ PL 203, 1. 2. 


3. Occasionally an earlier ruler was chosen by one of his successors as a special object 
of worship. So Tuthmoris III built a shrine at Semneh, a fortress in Nubia, to Senusert III, 
who had first subjugated the region. Other instances arc discussed by Erman in ZAS, 
XXXVIII, 114 ff., and by Jacobsohn, Dogmatisehe Stellung Jet Konigs, pp. 40 if.. 19. These, 
of course, have onthing to do with the warship of the ancestors at a collectivity. 

4. Petrie. Koptoi, PL 12. No. 3. 


5. Sethe, Vnterxuchungen , III, 6. 

6. As Sethe does, ibid pp. 11-13; Urgesckicklr , p. 156, n. I. 

7. In the annals on the Palermo Stone the “Following of Homs" is lilted every other year 
during the First and Second Dynasties. The words ire determined with a ceremonial boat 
and may indicate a festival, but Borchirdr, Die Annate* unJ die zritluht Festlegung der A/ten 
Rruks, p. 32, n. I, and Kccs, in Sachrichim van Jet GneiUchaft der Winensthafien zu Gottingen 
(Gottingen, 1927), p. 206, and KuJturgrnhuhtr. p. 46, insist that the expression indicates a 
tax levied to maintain (“serve, follow“) the Horus king and hit court and officials. 

8. See above, p. 83, and Pyr. 921a, 1245r. 

9. Dr. Seclc points out to me that the Ram css cum text actually uses “gods’* where the 
text of the Feast of Min of Ramses III at Kamak has “standards.'* 

10. The standards shown in the reliefs are discussed by Von Bissing-Kces. Untrrruek- 
ungen, pp. 24-59. 

11. This follows from the material discussed by Kees, Suhruhten ton der Gesellsckt/t der 
W iiunschaftm zu Gottingen (Gottingen. 1929), pp. 57-64, as well as From the magnificent 
figure of Thoth'i baboon dedicated by Narmcr-Mcncs (A. Scharff, Ailertumer der Tar- und 
Friihzett Agyptrni (“Mirtcilungcn am der agvptischcn Sammlung" (Berlin. 1929]), VoL 11, 
PL 19. 


12. Sethe, Drjffijtnche Text/, p. 31. Upwaut has been studied by E. Oreo (see “Die bciden 
Lander Agypttn* in der igyptischen Rcligionsgcschichtc," “Analecta Oricntalia," XVII 
(1938], 11-16, 19). There is no justification fur seeing in the two wolf-standards on the Bull 
Palme symbols of the Upper and Lower Egyptian Lpwauts rather than a combination on a 
par with that of falcon and ibis, for example. 

13. The view we reject is held by Kees ( Gotterglmbt , pp. 188-94). It is also rejected by 
Sethe (see above, chap. 6, o. 32). Some ofScthe't arguments, however, arc not valid—name¬ 
ly, those based on his unproved assumption that two established kingdoms existed in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, respectively, before the days of Mcnes and that the*; kingdoms had been 
preceded by a unified state with its capital at Heliopolis (see above, chap. 1, n 6). Kccs's fur¬ 
ther claim that the gods were conceived as “feudal lords" ( Goturglxube , p, 127) is unjustified, 
this is clearly shown by a comparison with Mesopotamia (Book II below), where the relation 
between the city gods and the people can rightly be described as that betw een a lord and his 
retainers and serfs. It is one thing to acknowledge that a bond existed let ween a community 
and its god and another to define the nature of that bond. 

14. In coffin texts (spells I 54—60) and in the Book of the Dead, several groups of “souls'* 
occur : of Hermopolis. of the New moon feast, of East and West, and also of Fe, Nekhen, 
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and Heliopolis. These Utter show no trace of the original meaning with which we are con¬ 
cerned boi have simply become part of the mumbo-jumbo of the late funerary teats. The early 
Egyptian writing of the plural with the triple woni sign has been misunderstood, hence the 
"souls” appear in these texts as triads of gods. See Serhe, Unterruthungen , III, 17-18; Urge- 
schuhu, pp. 105-6, and, for the texts, "Die Spriiche fur das Kennen dcr Scclcn der hciligen 
Orte," ZAS. VoU. LV11-LIX. 

15. They are mentioned at Deir cl Bahri but abo on the Palermo Stone, Rev. 2, No. 2; 
Rev. 4, No. 3; Rev. 5, No. 2. 

16. Kees, Op/rrUfrz^ p. 253. 

17. Pyr. 1305j. 

18. Pvr. 12626. 

19. Pyr. 1089. 

20. Kees. OpferUHZ , pp. 68 lT„ discussing Maricnc, Abydos. VoL I, PI. 29, and Calvtrlcy- 
Gardincr, The Temple of King Srthoi I. Vol. II, PI. 56. 

21. Kees, GottergUube . p. 280, states thar the Souls of Pc and Nekhen cannot be royal an¬ 
cestors because one would not expect them. then, in a presumably Heliopolitan context 
where they appear to the exclusion of the Souls of Heliopolis. But this argument is basrd on 
his acceptance of Sethe's imaginary "kingdom of Heliopolis" as a historical reality, sc that 
there would be dead kings of Heliopolis as a separate group of ancestors. He proposes to see 
in the "Souls" "representatives of the assembled gods of the two halves of the country," but 
the evidence which we have discussed militates against that view. Moreover. Egypt, in con¬ 
trast with Mesopotamia, did not know a divine assembly as a regular institution. 

22. Pyr. 1294* 2011 J. 

23. Sethe, in Borchardt, Sahure, II. 103. 

24. Sethe, Unternukungen, III, 8, 16, 20. 

25. Pyr. 2108a. 

26. Often illustrated, c.g.. Jean Capart, Let debuts Je far/ en Egypte (Brussels, 1904), 
PI. 1. 

27. Kees, in ZAS. LVU, 120 ff. 

28. Navillc. Deir el Bakin. Vol. HE PE LX. 

29. Sethe remarked that some graffiti at Ei Kab fNckbcb) mentioned officials of the per - 
ur, but, since Nekhen was situated just across rhe Nile, these inscriptions do not vitiate our 
conclusion. See Sethe, ErmnnenUr, IV, 189, ad Pyr. 9106. 

30. Gardiner, JEA, XXX (1944), 27. n. 3. 

31. Palermo Stone, Rev. 2, 2; Rev. 3, I. 

32. Sec already Ed. Meyer, Geuhiehtt det Altertums , I, 2, pars. 198-99. 

33. Gardiner. IEA. XXX (1944), 27, has proposed a new translation of iterxy, namely, 
"the Conclave of Upper (or Lower) Egyptian deities"! He bases this on the gathering of 
these gods at the Sed festival, but it cannot account for the relation between the iterty and the 
"Souls” or Royal Ancestors at the Min festival, at the Mystery Play of the Succession, and 
in Pyr. 12626 and similar texts. 

34. Borchanlt, Sakure , II, 40, 102. 

35. Eg., Pyr. 795 (see below, p. 115). In the temple of Neuserre the "Guardians of Nek¬ 
hen" carry the Upper Egyptian kmg in his litter, but the onlookers call out, "May the Souls 
of Nekhen give life.” 

36. Nelson et a/ M Medxnet Habu, Vol. IV, PI. 235. 

37. Nivtllc. Detr el Bahan . Vol. Ill, PI. 60. Similar reliefs depicting the acccssbn of 
Ramses 11 arc published in JEA , Vol. XX (1934), PI. Ill, 3. 

18. Navillc, Deir el ftjfcrri, Vol. Ill, Pb. 61 (left side) and 64. The relief is damaged where 
the Upper Egyptian shrine was presumably mentioned. 

19. Ibid., Vol. II, PI. 51. 

40. E.g., at Abydos (ice n. 20) and at Kamak: Von Bissing-Kccs, Re-Heitigtum. Vol. 
III. Bcihlatt A. See also Sethe in Borchardt, Sahure , II, 103. 

41. So Sethe. Kommentar , II, 293. 

42. H. F.. Winlock, Bas-reliefs from the Temple of Rameses I at Abydos. p. 53. Here is fvrthcr 
evidence that the "soub” were ancient kings, The verb htni\ in one of its occurrence!, has 
as its dererminattve a man in the usual attitude beating his breast but wearing the Red Crown 
of a Lower Egyptian king. At Deir cl Bahn (Navillc, Deir el Bahari. Vol. Ill, PL 60) three 
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group* of tool* arc ihovn instead of the usual two groups, hit there is no evidence that the 
third group belong* to Heliopolis Their connection with shrine* also fall* outside the uumI 
scheme the wolf-headed figure* art "lords of the divine palace." the ft Icon-headed figure*. 
"Mi of the Upper Egyptian (it) Dual Shrine," and the human-headed figures, "lord* of 
rhe Lower-Egypnin Dual Shrine/' 

43. Nebon tt if., Mtdmet thbu. Vol. IV. PI*. 229. 2JI. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 8 

1. The change* of dynasties took place, in all likelihood, rhroogh association of an out¬ 
sider with a pnneets of the blood royal; or, after tunes of confusion, a new line mighc sec m 
its success in unifying the country proof that the gods were truly working through it. We 
know extremely little of the actusl changes of dynasty because they were glossed over in the 
official records for the sake of the (deal continuity. Truss the Turin Papyrus docs not indicate 
a break in the line of Mcnes before the Sixth Dynasty (see ab*ve, chap. I, n 2’). Ail pee* 
»olifw kings count as ancestors of the monarch irrespective of his true descent. We have seen 
that *11 kings back to Moves appear as die Royal Ancestors at the Mm festivals of Ramses II 
and Ramses III <p 89). To quote a very specific instance, we find King Sehekcmtaf in 
the Thirteenth Dynasty completing a porch at Medamud "in continuation of what had been 
done by his father Senusert 111/* Sexmserr III was not even of the same house as Sebekemtaf. 
See R Gxtcimllc-Girxudct. F+nlln dt MrJam -4 J <1931). "I outlies dc rinsritut Fran^sis 
d Archeologic Orient* Ic du Cure." VoL IX, p 6. 

2. Sethe, Utk. % IV; 156; Breasted, Ancient Record . II. 140 

J. Thus begins the story of Sinuhe. 

4. While the mstttution of corcgcncy is easily understood ** s political expedient, it is dif¬ 
ficult to explain its theologies! significance- I am nor aware of evidence tearing on this mat¬ 
ter. The accession formula "Hocus in the arms of Osins’* did nor apply until rhe old king 
had died. The coregent may have been in the position of a new ruler tn rhe transitional period 
between accession ind coronatum, a phase we shall discuss (irctcnrly. The prince sometimes 
became coccgent when he had *'reached the years of discretion/' See Dc Buck in “Analecta 
Orientslia." XVII, 55. n 26, translating the new sphmi-avela of AmcnhtSrp II (ASAE, 
Vol. XXXVII. Pli. I, II. I. II) “His Majesty was crowned king as s tcautiful youth, 
when he had come of age and when he had completed 18 yean/* 

5. Naville, /Jrir ei Baiun, Volt, ll-lll. Pis. 56-64. W. I . Ldgerton, Ike / kutvnoud Sio- 
ctnum (“SAOC," No. 8). has shown that Tuthmosis I probably died before Mmhcpiur as¬ 
sumed power. Officially she was regent for yountf Tuthmosis III. her nephew and husband, 
•he son of her half-brother, Tuthmosis II, who had made the boy corcgcnt. And it a interest- 
tog that a biographical aiscnprxm of an official. Ineni. report* the death of Turkmans I and 
II and the accession of Tuthmosis 111 as a child but recrgnircs only Hatsheparur's dr /arts 
powers, not the claim of bcintf the legal successor which her reliefs and inacrmtiofu are in¬ 
tended to dei nous I rate, loeni * inscription (Breasted. Ancient R/c&rJi, Vol. II, pars. 108, 
116, 118, 341) runs: “The king (Tuthmosi* I) rnteJ fumt life, £»mg fnrtk b krr.en, having 
completed his years in gladness of heart. The hawk tn the nest (appeared aa) the Kmc of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Aa-khcper-cn-re (Tuthmosis II). lie became King of the Black 
lr«nd and Ruler of the Red Urn), kinw taken f»w»ession of i)k Two Region* m triumph. 

“He ivent forth b Hecnen in tnnmpK hevmg mm fled with the godr. His son (Tuthmosis 
III) *<ood in his pi see is King of rhe Two Lands, having become ruler upon the throne of the 
ooc who begat him. His sister, the divine eumort Hatshepsut. settled the (affairs) of the Two 
l«and* by reason of her plans.** 

6. A. dc Bock, m .StfUnfri lfa«prr», I, 2, 847-52. Alan Gunn, tn IE A, XXVIt (1941), 

2 If. 

7. Nelson rf a/.. Medmet Hiht, Vol. Ill <“OIP/' Vol. XXIII). PI. 152. 1. 553. PI. 161.1 

1191. Dr. Keith C. Seclc points our to me that Ramses III erased the coronation date from his 
calendar and replaced it by a Fea*r of Victory Pis. 162. 161. 164). His secession, on 

the other hand, w s* celebrated all through his life and even after his death in the reign of 
Ramses X (/.AS. LXXII. 114). ITiii is easily undersrorxi il a choscc had ro lie made, rhe ac- 
scssKin was more important than the coronation, since the latter merely completed the tran*- 
frr of power which lud taken place at the death of the king's predecessor. Under special cir- 
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cum stance i the distinction was apparently disregarded: Dr. Cemf has established that 
Ratines IV wai crowned on the dav ofhis accession, which wai alio the day hu predcceiior 
Ramici III wa» murdered (/AS, LXXII, 109-18). See n. 13 below. 

In The C*rt£ency #/ Rsmirt // Muk Srfi / (Oncago, 1940), p. 79, Dr. Sccle distinguishes 
between accession and coronation in the case of Icings who had been coregents, hu uae of 
those terms differs from ours. 

I. Sethe, l/d., IV: 893, 17—196, 8. Brugcch, and especially Dc Buck. OrrAmW, pp. 89- 
90, have recognized the significance of this passage. 

9. Gardiner, in [EA. XXIV (IV38), 175-76. 

10. One copy of a rescript announcing the accession of TuthmoaLs I has been preserved 
(Erman. in ZAS, XXIX, 116-19), 

II. M. P. Nilsson, Phmihvt Ttme-Reckanm^ (Lund, 1970), pp. 45-108. 266-77; WetJ- 
sinclc, AtU Oruntalis, I, 158-59. 

12. A. W. Shorter, in /£/•, Vol. XXL 

13. Gardiner, in JEA. II, 123-74. See also Sethe, KttmmmUr, II, 47, Kees. TurntUuhns, 
p 293. 

14. Pyr. M06; 346#; 356#, 6; 361#; 170Br. d. 

15. For the significance of the combination of the annual Osiris festivals with the rites of 
the dead king sec below, p. 194. Bmgich, Thruurus, V. 1123, argues that the coronation 
always took place on I Tybi because it followed the interment of Osiris. At Edfu the first of 
Tvbi is the day of accession and fhc coronation of the god Homs. We know, however, from 
Harshepaot's inscription, that I Thoth was an alternate possibility. We must assume that the 
maturity of dates preserved in inscriptions were accession dates, referring to the actual as¬ 
sumption of power by rhe new king, since they arc spread all through the year. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 9 

1 . See above, pp. 73-74. Cf. Navillc, Dnr A faJun, Vols. Il-lll, Pis. 36-64. Sethe, l/rk, 
IV: 242-63. Sethe, Drxmituckt Text* , p. 4, points out that the orthography of the teats of 
Hatshepsut retains traces of very great antiquity. Junker, Du G&urUhrt vew Atrmphtf. p. 
13, errs in daring the texts after the introduction of the title ”aoo of Re” in the Pharaonic 
protocol. the fens are dependent nor upon a solar relationship bur upoo the concept of the 
Kimuttf for which the immemorial identity of the king with Homs suffices. 

2. A similar series of reliefs departed Ramses IPs accession. /FA. XX (1934), 18-19 and 
PI. III. 

3. In Breasted, Ancunt Rrcvrjt, Vol. II, the oracle is described m pur. 140. the confronta¬ 
tion with Amoo-Re is para. 141-42; the titulary in para. 143-47, the eatabliahmcnt of effec¬ 
tive rule in par. 148. 

4. A. Erman, "Hynrncn an das Diadem dcr Pharaonen" (AbktnJ/ungrn Jrr Frrmsischm 
AkgJmt i#, Phil.-hist. KLuse (1911], No. 1). See above, pp. 67 and 92, for inanimate objects 
believed to be replete with power. 

5. See above, chap. 3, n. 6. 

6. Or possibly we should read "Ncith.” The goddess Ncith of Sail always appears with 
fhc Red Grown, and there are traces that biiy % the title of the Lower Egyptian king, is con¬ 
nected with San. (Sethe, (TfgSMihiribflr, pp. 67-68, and Von Bissing-Kcrs, L'ntrrnukumgen, p. 
48). Die Red Crown is found on a pccdynastic pot (W^inwhghr, in /EA^ IX, 26-27). 

7. The word nrzrrt ("flame”) hi entities her with the goddess Widjet. the uracus. whose 
poison la a flame. And the name hangs logcilics with (hat of the Lower Egyptian Dual Shrine, 
the per-Hrzrr (sec Sethe, K/www/w/ar, I, 102). 

8. llierc arc further theological speculations implied in the teat if we believe that the 
"father” of the crown ts not merely called "father of the gods” to add to the stature of his 
daughter Inst that the title refers to Geb, who often bean it (Sethe, Kommmur. I. 105), and 
w ho ts appropriately the father of snakes which emerge from the earth. The crown-goddess 
is then the sister of Geb’s son Owns, as is explicitly stared in Pyr. 309#. So Hugo Muller. 
Du Jmrmsli Emt^kkhtmg Jrr TimUmt, pp. 39-61. £. Otto, in "Analecta OnentaUa,” XVII 
(1918). 20-25. has studied various speculations to which the two crowns and the goddesses 
personifying them gave rise. 

9. The evidence given in chap. 12, n. 26, and the fact that the various fluids of the body 
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are not always sharply distinguished make it possible that nesheth. "spittle," might stand for 
“semen." The "beetle" refers to the tun-god as Khepn (see p. 148 below). 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 10 

1. The last dav of Khoiak was listed as "the Burial of Osiris" at Busiris and Dendcrah 
(IEA , II, 123). Dr. Richard A. Parker has put at my disposal his translation of a text from 
Dendcrah (Mariette, Dmd/tjh. Yol. IV, PI. 77) which shows that the interment nf Osiris was 
enacted on Khoiak 24-30, with great |ubilation in anticipation of his resurrection on the last 
day of the mooth. The preparation of the mummy is described in detail. Finally, "he awakes 
from sleep, and he flics like the bmu bird, and be makes his place in the sky as the moon." 
Unfortunately, purely ritual interests predominate in these late tests. See chap. 15, n. 4V, 
below. 

2. Dr. J. A. Wilson points out that Sethe’s "received" is a restoration and that Hayes, 
SrtruxiTtt^tftkh' col. 513, has Jifp, "carried off" or "stolen." 

3. Dr. Wilson has also indicated that the uncertainty in Sethe'* edition about Nut's being 
mentioned »s removed by the text in Jcquier, U monument Juncture de Hep II. Vol. 1, Lt 
UrmbeJu roygJ (Cairo, 1936), 1. 715 to Pvr. 179a. 

4. The litany-like character of this long text may explain the incongruence of second 
and third persons here. 

5. Akcru is an earth-god. 

6. Here again the king is identified with Horns and Seth (see above, p. 21). 

7. The "Lake" must have been an expanse of water at Abydos used m connection with 
the Osiris mysteries. The description of Ikhcmofrct mentions that the enemies who rebelled 
against the N’esbemet-boat of Osiris were defeated (Schafer, "Die .Myttenen de* Osiris in 
Abydos untcr Konig Sesostris 111," in Sethe, "Untersuchungen zur Cvcschicfccc und Alter* 
rum* k unde Agyntem," IV). but Neferhotep (Pieper, "Die grossc Inschrift des Konigs Nef- 
erhofep in Abyuot/’ in Mittfikmgen Jet Vorderjiufuch-Agyptuchen Gesetlsduft , Vol. XXXII 
[1929]) explicitly mentions the lake immediately tiefore this conflict is described (see below, 

p. 206). 

8. Sec above, chap. 3, n. 6. 

9. "Beating of the flesh" and undoing and tearing rhe hair are actions of mourners, as the 
tomb paintings show. In this way the "souls" take up the theme of the earthly funeral, con¬ 
tinuing the procession, as it were, in the Hercafccr, until they then suddenly speak the five 
shore sentences of transfiguration. 

10. The allusion is obscure. 

11. In the funerary ritual the scene described in this text is enacted, the dead man is 
actually welcomed by dancers, called #Muu, who represent the inhabitants of the Hereafter. 
See Emma Brunncr-Traui, Der Tanz nn jlten Agypten ("Agyptologisehc Forschungcn," No. 6 
[Glucksradr, 1938]), pp. 43, 53-59. The Mau wear sometimes high reed crowns, iomctimct 
plants on their heads; some of them are connected with Pc. But rccogniring the religious im¬ 
portance of Pc does not mein accepting the imaginary "history" of predynastie times con¬ 
structed by Sethe (see chap. 1, n. 6, above), although this is done by the two author* who 
have dealt with the dance of the Muu — Junker, in Mitteilun^en des Ueutschen Inxhtuts fur 
Agyptuche Allertumikunde m Kitro, IX, 1940, 1-39, and J. Sandier, in Chrtmtque SE&ypte. 
1944, pp. 35 ff. 

12. The two aspects of the king's survival after death find a parallel in the way* in which 
he regarded hi* monuments and institutions. Hi* decisions were spontaneous and creative acts, 
motivated by considerations which mere humans could not comprehend and realizing a divine 
order. But he also w ished hi* name—the name of rhe mortal incarnation of Horns — to *ur- 
vivc by means of monuments. See below, p. 268, and chap. 4, n. 33. 

13. Kcn*ct is an ancient name for Nubia; originally it probably designated the weird and 
mysterious cataract region near Assuan, at the southern limits of Egypt, where the Nile 
breaks through a granite barrier. In this wild region and in the boiling and whirling currents 
among the rocks, the Nile was thought to emerge from the Netherworld. Hence it was a 
place where the dead underwent purification when entering the Netherworld or Hereafter. 
They were purified "in the w aters of Kenser" or "near the held of Kenset." Re is the "bull of 
Kenset," for the land of the dead may also be projected into the sky. For reference* see 
Sethe, Kornmertur. 1, 317-48, and Sonnenjuge, p. 15. 
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14. The doctrine of the king*s transfiguration at death sometimes presented difficulties 
even to the Egyptians—hence a small number of pyramid tears which do not identify the dead 
king with Osiris. One can explain them, as we have done in the teat, by the inability of some 
survivors to think of their dead monarch, known hitherto as Horus. as Osiris, and by the de¬ 
sire to insure him an individual survival. In the latter ease a distinction between dead king 
and Osiris was insisted upon, Osiris appearing as a true Pluto (see below). This distinction 
gives rise to texts which have been interpreted as signs of hostility to Osiris on the part of 
the worshipers of Re. But it is totally misleading to introduce theories of conflicting religious 
schools, such as a “religion of Osins” and a “religion of Re” (c.g.. Breasted, DeveUipnent of 
Religion end Thought* pp. 140-41, Kccs, Totmgljubm , pp. 90 ff., 205 If.). The evidence upon 
which they arc based shows no more than that different aspects of the Hereafter were differ¬ 
ently stressed, it does not annul the evidence of the homogeneity of Egyptian culture at all 
periods or of its strong continuity. Many of the texrs adduced ro prove antagonism between 
the cults of Re and Osiris can be explained quite well without that assumption. Ear instance, 
if Pyr, 2175 warns the dead king against the mads of the West, another and older version 
(Pyr. 1531-32) warns him against the roads of the East, and both texts arc merely concerned 
that the dead join the cosmic circuit in the best possible manner. Other alleged instates* of 
antagonism lose their relevancy when considered in context; so, in Pvt. 145-46 (Breasted, 
op. nf.. pp. 139-40), which ia port of a long mythological act in whicn dualism plays a pce- 

r ndcranr part, the king appears as Horus-and-Seth (Pyr. I41d). Sec also Sethe, Konmmter, 
. 16-38, esp. 19. 

Pyr. 1236-37 stress that the king in the course of his cosmic circuit enters and leaves the 
land of the dead end is not retained there: “No god can retain him.” Pyr. 349-50 convey* the 
same view, Osiris being named as a true king of the dead alongside another necropolis god. 
Here, then, there is an opposition, not b etw een theologies or priestly schools, but between 
two conceptions of the late ruler who appears as the unchanging image of the dca<^ king, 
Osins, or as an individual, recently dead, and thought of as sun n ing death individually. 
The moment this distinction is felt at ail, Osiris is likely ro appear as the personification of 
death. Another contrast, related to the one just discussed, is that between the dead ruler and 
the ordinary dead: “Thou approaches! the gatcj which repel the (ordinary) people” (Pyr. 
655/*). But the common dead arc thought ro be in the charge of Osiris. They are addictuxl t 
“Ye who are under the direction of Osiris” (Pyr. 1236A), hut to the king is said: “ITiou art 
not among than” (Pyr. 251, for example). Here, again, the “antagonism” ro Osiris is boT ap¬ 
parent and due to the specific context. Other texts quoted to prove the existence of conflicting 
schools of thought merely stress the dead king's immense power, even over gods (c.g., the 
“Cannibal Text” [Pyr. 393-414]). 

The matter has been further confused by the fact that scholars have overlooked the signifi¬ 
cance of the circuit w hich connects Osins, and not only Re, with the sky (see below*, pp. 
195-97 and p. 210). It is, moreover, erroneous to separate the night sky from the thought of 
death. Since day and light pertain ro life, darkness and night skv pertain to death and arc 
thought of as part of the Beyond. In the “watches” (Junker, Die Stundemoecken m den Osiris - 
mysterien noth dm Inschriftm von DmJera , Edfu und PhiUe [Wien, 1910]), Isis and Nc.ihthy* 
keep watch wirh Osiris all through the night, but at daybreak he leaves them, for rhe right is 
rhe time of ebe dead. In the coffin tests we read: “Bastet .... is there m guard thee until 
the earth brightens and thou descendcst into the Netherworld" (Lacau, Teem rrhgteux , No. 
21, quoted by Keen, op. ri/., p. 401). See further, for the correlation of nighr and death in 
Egyptian texts, C. E. Sandcr-Hansen, Drr Begriff Jn lode i An Jen Agyptem (Copenhagen, 
1942). Kccs, op. rif., p. 92, wrongly ranges the night sky alongside the day sky as rhe oppo¬ 
site of the Netherw orld and of dcarh. 

These examples may suffice to show* that one should make a stand against the atomized 
rendering of Egyptian religion which tends to become fashionable as a result of the legitimate 
and very necessary investigation of special problems. 

15. See Ranke, “Das altagyptischc Schlangctupid” in Sinungshenchte der HrtdPhergrr 
Akedetme drr I X'tsimicheftm* Vol. XI; Picpcr, in Z.iS* EXVI, 16 ff. 

16. See Sethe (Ktmemmur* 1V, 69), who urges that the grammar of Pyr. 822r requires our 
interpretation but rejects it as unintelligible. In Pyr. 2062* the "Roads of Heaven ’ and the 
“Roads of rhe Field of Offerings” arc also identical. 

17. See p. 117 above, with n. 13, and p. 170 below. Also Pyr. 920A, c; 1245a, A. 
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IS, See pp 117-18, 121, 154. 

19. See pp. 172-54 and Pyr. 542*. 265*. 

20. Pyr. 749 tram that the "Rccd Field" and the "Field of Offering* * ate inhabited by 
the Imperishable Sms. Pyr. lOOr and d locate the place of the dead, therefore, "on the east 
aide of heaven »n its northern region." 

21. Sec also Pyr. 1060. 

22. Sec Junker, Grzi, 11, 41 fF., 57-59. The view that at any time the ancient Egyptians* 
speculations aUmt life after death were confined to thoughts about a prope r interment fan, 
lor instance, for early periods, Ken, Tctr*$L*uhn, paurm) is untenable, ukc it does not ca- 

t laia the elaborate prepiratioos and funerary rites. These prove that detailed news about 
fc in the Hereafter existed and that measures were taken to meet its requirements. The 
tomb, down to the Middle Kingdom, merely furnished the necessary apparatus, real iter or 
ns tffyg'f, and did not depict or describe the hereafter. We agree with Jusher that the teats 
refer to both interment and afterlife, but wc insist also that the 6rst it viewed as merging 
into tlie latter without sharp boundary. See also n. 2). 

21. It is characteristic that the rendering of these boat journeys appcari to us to be full of 
ambiguities. \\k want to decide whether they present ritual or an imagined event in the Here¬ 
after. The Egyptian did not need to be unequivocal in distinguishing these, since an imagined 
event acquired a measure of reality, at least effectiveness, by the very fict that it was de¬ 
picted. For our dilemma (which is decidedly ours alone), see, for instance, Gardiner and 
Davies, The T&mb of Atrtenemhet, pp. 47-48. 

24. The Egyptian beliefs concerning the Hereafter have been treated somewhat more 
systematically in my forthcoming Ancient Egyptian Religion: An Interpretation. 

25. Dr. J. A. Wilson points out to roe that sometimes Nut hears this title also (Pyr. 
S 2Jd). 

26 It it curious that the text ends with an appeal to Arum, since all rut precedes takes 
Arum's intimate relation with the dead king for granted. Bui dus feature recurs often and 
seems peculiar to the Egyptian mind. On p. 116 wc find a final appeal to the gods of the Dual 
Shrines, after the warm reception which they granted the dead king has been described in 
detail. Such ciotir^ phrases sound like a docket summarizing the meaning of the preceding 
text. 

27. Khepor , "to become," seems the typical verb foe the progress and the changes of the 
sun in its circuit. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 11 

1. Published as the second part of Sctbe, Drmgtiuhe 7>xtr. The roll of pspvrus measures 
2.1 f by 0.25 meters and it covered with 159 vertical columns of cursive writing. At the foot 
of the columns arc sketchy vignettes showing some action described in tkc text above. 

2. Wk remember that Hatshcpsut visited a number of sanctuaries in the suite of her father 
after her accession had been assured but before she was crowned. One wonders whether this 
account renders actual events or whether it is a mere interpretation (aimed at strengthening 
her claim of legality) of visits which were obligatory between accession sad coronation. The 
Middle Kingdom rulers who were elected coregent were exactly in the position described 
(probably untruthfully) by Hatshcpsut. For them, too, a period of initiation may have sepa¬ 
rated accession and coronation. 

3. The following objects, for instance, art all identified with Ours: a tree, barley; 
bread and beer; water, the Qmi stomacher, a divine chapel. The following, on the ocher 
hand, arc called "the Eye of Horus" oil; wine; eye paint, mcense; rallies. Faience; Canad¬ 
ian, textiles, the two fcatherv of the king, the two scepters, the diadem, the two falcon 
standards, two plaques with baboons, a food tabic; the kmg's ship. 

4. Similarly "When we turn to the medieval coronation, we must bear m mind that we 
arc moving in a world that has become compktdy strange to ui," and that because "we have 
degraded symbols mm tokens and have adopted the habit of sundering farm from content" 
(Percy E Schramm, A History of the English Coronation [Oxford, |9J7J, pp. 10—11 et posszm ). 

5. Mon, 1915, No. JV; 1939. No. 21, 

6. Lctopolis it one of the places where Osina had been vindicated (Book of the Dead, 
Scthe, Ur*.. V: 119). 

7. Pyr. 261* *; 1628c. 
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8. Wc arc retaining this translation of the ode sekhrn akh (see Sethe, Dramatische Terte, 
pp. 193, 217), though Spiegel. ZAS % LXXV, 118-19, makes it probable that the original 
meaning was “reviver of the *kh" parallel to the hrm ka. This title is always translate*! “the 
servant of the ka.“ But the sign read ka was originally sekhen and the title, therefore, originally 
\rkhrn Arm, “reviver of the (dead) body." The term tekhrn meant something more specific 
than our “reviving/* It indicated the action by which the dead man was restored to life in the 
Hereafter, possibly by means of the “embrace** which wc discuss below (pp. 133-37), since 
the sign shows tw o curved arms. The official called sekhen akh actually carried the dead king 
in his arms (p. 138). 

9. See above, p. 21. Dr. J. A. Wilson points out that this idea finds support in the abbrevi¬ 
ation of the title Nebvy, “The Two Lords,** to two falcon standards, a usage observed as 
late as the Eighteenth Dynasty (Sethe, OE, IV: 138, 3) and even, as Dr, Scclc points out to 
me, under Ramses 111 (Nelson rtaJ„ Medmet fhfru, VoL IV, PI. 229, 1. 33). These stardards 
serve as the determinative of Sebuy in earlier times, e.g.. Pyr. 393 b. 

10. The text indicares that a circular object of gold is brought in ; but Sethe’s translation 
“ring** is apt to be read as “finger ring,** and such rings were not, as far as we know*, part of 
the regalia. But the gold diadem is known to have been its essential component and was. 
moreover, called for at this point in the ceremony. 

11. J. Spiegel, Die ErsMung vim Sfrette des Hows und Seth, p. 85, has seen that the Eye 
represents the crow n in this talc too. It has become ownerless through the death of Osiris and 
is presented by Thoth (as in our Mystery Play) to the supreme god in Heliopolis, while the 
child Horus presses his claims to the throne. 

While the various meanings of the Sacred Eye in the funerary and coronation rituals arc 
interrelated in the manner wc have described, there is some confusion in mythology. On the 
one hand, it is said that the Eye (the sun) is tent out and fetched back by an ambassador of the 
sun-^od—Thoch, Onuris, or Shu—“after it has thrown dow n the enemies of his (Shu*i) father 
Re/* This Eye can deal death with its tearing heat, yet it is indispensable (Sethe, Sarmmiuge). 
On the other hand, there is the beneficial moon waning at intervals, it is the Eye of Horus, 
tom out or damaged by Scrh, and it must be recaptured or healed. 

12. So Lohmever, “Dcr gortlichc IVbhlgcrucn (Sirsungsberukte der Heidelberger Akade- 
mte [1919]). 

13. A. van Gennep, Lit rites de jsassage (Paris, 1909). 

14. It is, again, an indication of the Egyptians* concrete way of thinking that the well- 
being of the dead in the Hereafter was dependent on descendants who were actually possessed 
of life (see p. 110). The food-offerings arc merely instrumental to the survival of the dead. 
I'hc essential feature of the funerary cult is the absolute dependence of the dead upon those 
who possess the secret and the substance of life. The formula regulating the relations of dead 
and living in the funerary cult (which also applies to Horus and Osiris) is: The quick revive 
the dead; the dead support the living. 

15. See Jriiuicr in Bulletin de Hmtitut Frartfiis SAnheologie OrientaJe , XIX (1922), 257- 

60. 

16. Breasted, Ancient Records , Vol. Ill, par. 401. 

17. The “Talc of the Two Brothers" appears in Erman-Blackmsn. Utrrature , pp. 15D-fi 1. 
It is used as an example of the distinctive imagery and reasoning of Egyptian theology, not 
without justification, by H. Jacobsohn, Die dogmat ise he Stel/ung des Komgs . 

18. In the daily ritual of the temple when doth of this same purple material is given to the 
god, it is said, “One god joins himself to the other/* See A. Moret, Le ntuel du cultr divta jout - 
nailer (Paris, 1902), n. 188. 

19. See R. O. Faulkner in IEA, Vol. XXII, for a late ritual in which these pricaTcsscs play 
a parr. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 12 

l. The basic experience is beautifully illustrated in an ciamplc quoted by Van dcr 
Leeuw, Religion in Etserue and Manifestation , p. 37: A West African Negro is on an impor¬ 
tant expedition when he suddenly stumbles over a stone. He cries out, “Ha' are you there?*' 
and takes the stone with him. The stone had, as it were, given a hint that it was powerful, 
hence the Negro strengthened himself by raking possession of it. This is the partem of many 
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experience* which in their rum may give ri*c tn cult*. Flnt there i* an emotional tension 
which make* man receptive to signs of a tupcmaturjl order. <1n mir example the importance 
of the expodjn'Ht created this favorable atmosphere.) Then there is the sudden impact of a 
pnwer which make* itself felt in the outside world Finally, thu power u brought mto tome 
relation with the individual involved in the experience. If he succeeds m making hit ccen- 
munity acknowledge the validity of hit experience, a cute will be established. Thia happens, 
fur instance, in the following case An Ewe Negro finds a piece of iron, goes h<*mc, and falls 
ill. The pheata declare that a divine being is manifeat in the iron and demand that the village 
henceforth worship it (i btJ.). See atao Sprat Unit Though. 

2 . Ilenn Bcrgwei, /at Jtux u«**cn dt U moult rt dt Ij rtligmn (Pans, 1914), pp. 202-11. 

J. In the funerary temple of Neuserre (Borchardt. AVirimr. p 94, Bastet appear* as a 
liontu, in that of Mahurc (Borchardt, X* hurt, Vol. II, Pit. 15-16). the head ia k»«r. bur the 
iifle* of the goddeu are the tame a% in the ocher relief. In late times, w hen the goddess ap¬ 
pear* s» a cat, she often carries a lion mask in one hand. Sethe, Urgrschtchte , pp. 19-20, enu¬ 
merates a variety of goddesses, including a hare, who became lionesses and were identified 
with Sekhmef. 

4 This quest*"* has been studied further in my foerheonung A norm Egypt** Rrhgnm: 
An fmrrpTfUtum It haj been shown there that tn the ease of Ins and the throne, and of cosmic 
fihenomena ami human problems, we have to deal with correlations in the strictest sente of 
the word. 

5. When F.bcthsrd Otto, Brittle zur Grsthkhtt dtr StirrkuUe in Agypttn (Leipzig, 19)8), 
p. 5, decrees that no ammal cult can have been introduced after the anthropomorphic concep¬ 
tion of geda ho.1 tevome familiar to the Egyptiana, he implies that distinct type* of divinities 
succeeded one another and formed, as it were, phase* in a historical development of Egyptian 
religion. The ume postulate underlies Sethe’» Vt%euhuhit. But this view ignore* the Irving 
reality of Egyptian, as of all primitive, religion which rccogmr.es god* as personified powers 
but does not hold that a single embodiment limits their scope (p. 16? below). They mar be 
o *r*crivcd in burr on a* well as rn snv other form in w hich they arc felt to manifest themselves. 
See the first chapter of my Anctmt fgjftim RtUgmm: Am Interprrtottm. 

6. JNFSi I, 112 If. See above, chap 5, 27. 

? Gordmer, in /E/f, XXX (1944), 35. 

8 . For an excellent study on this subject see A. Bcrtholct, (lott/np*lntng und Gdttrr- 
vtttmirung (Tubingen, 1933). 

V Sethe, Vntuhuhtt , p. 160. Kornmntur, IV, 173 (Pyr. 90(hi). 

10. The one ha* been attempted bv Hemneh Brugsch and VV. B. Kristens®, die ocher by 
bet he and Kcct kct*. “Grand ssczJichcs zur Aufgabcrmeilung dcr agypcuchcn Religions- 
gcschichte." GUtingiuht gtlthru Anztigm. 19)6, pp. 49-61, assumes naively that his rather 
banal approach (tee chap. 1, n. 6, above) shows that he "will stch .... zur Ihmkwcisc 
ernes andcragcartctcn Volks mil andcrsgcartrtcr lx»gik bcqocnicn." His method, he main¬ 
tains. follows directives first formulated by Msipcro, EtuJn dt mythology rt d^srchttlogit 
S^yptinurt, II (1193), 183-271, 117-93. But Maspero never loti sight of the fact that the 
Fgvpmns shared • common creed as well as a cccnmoo language and a comm o n material 
Civilization leg., • fod., pp. 261 62). We have attempted here, and in SpttuUin* Thought* to 
describe the "andcrsgcartctc Logik" of the F^yptians and to understand their religion by 
tracing tn the pages which follow the main avenues of their mvthopocic thought. We have, 
moreover, dcsonlcd their mam religious preoccupations in Anneni Egyptun RrJigtvn: An 
Inrtrprruhon. I here we have furthermore attempted, not to formulate a "basic doctnoc of 
IgVpttan religion/' but to show that Egyptian beliefs are leu incoherent than is commonly 
alleged. for (hey appear to be rooted tn a single lusic coovktwo hardly explicit but of all- 
pervading importance—that the muchatonc ol significance is cfungclcssncas. 

11. So clearly in the inscription on the large granite beetle erected by Arnenhotep 111 in 
Ihebes (Spiegclbcrg, in 7.AS % LXVI [I931J, 44-45). 

12. This ilulivuc form* pan of chap. 175 of the Book of the Dead (see Kccs, Lrsr/vrk. p. 
27, No. 40). In Urrttrglmht. p. 216, n. 6. Ken points our that Anther (Dtr Frhnmuhnftm 
i«s Httnub (Leipzig. 1926), Graffito No. 26) also refers to the pnmcral nuke which sur¬ 
vives when everything else u destroyed at the end nf time. 

13. Kccs. G*Utr*l*ubt n pp 62 and 331* 

14. The material has been collected and discussed by Ahmad Mohammed HaJawi. Drr 
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Gcu Chmmt (Gtuckaradr, 1917). See also Kces, Lnehuh. p. 19, No. 25, ami, for late rheo¬ 
logical speculations connected wirh Khnum, Kcet, Cotter vim hr. pp. 416-41. 

I 5. Otto, op. n/., p. 32. nf the Nineteenth Dynasty' See tfoJ.. pp. 21-11* for virxaii thm- 
topical speculations which found expression tn this compound name. We do not exclude that 
relevance but have merely given the simplest formulation of the ideas which went into rhe 
compound. 

16. The prcnccupstton w»rh survival after death was almost an obsession with the Fgyp- 
nans. Consequently, the figure of Osins who had known both life and death gained prepon¬ 
derant importance m their religious life. By the time our sources throw light on rhe daily cult 
in the temples* the nrual is shot through with symbols and ceremonies which were originally 
relevant to Osins only; but this is a secondary development. The daily ritual of the Amon 
temple in the New kingdom is published by Morct i op. nf.), who Mieved that from rhe 
first the Oilman funerary rites set the stage for the cults of all gods. W. B. Kmtrmen recog* 
nized as Egyptian the thought that eternal life can be reached only through death and thus 
explained many symbols o? Egyptian and other ancient religions (see hit bibliography in 
Jairberukt «V#. X: Em Onentt t ux | Leiden, 1911], pp. 284-416). He would consider rhe com¬ 
ing-forth out of death of spontaneous life the banc manifestation of the divine and would pre¬ 
sumably consider the three splicrct which we have distinguished (p. 145) as subsidiary. We 
admit that the Egyptians w ere predominantly concerned with the mystery of life, but this 
forms the pivot of tnc processes of creation arwl procreation no less than of that of rcsurrcc- 
tioo, we consider that the latter was viewed as parallel rather than as basic to the two others 
and rhat Kmtensen relies too much on Osireian and funerary documents. For the distortion 
of Egyptian beliefs in classical sources see below, pp* 291 ff. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER II 

1. Attempts to treat Re and Arum, not as different aspects of a single god manifest in 
the sun* but as two deities who were originally disoncr, rely on purely hypothetical ob¬ 
structions and must do so since the earliest texts do not allow the distinction to be made. This 
applies to Sethe. Vr^tukuHtt, pp. 94-95, as well as to Junker, Drr trkenUe a tnj bit*Jr Goff, 
pp. 29 ff.. 39, ft p+utm. Sethe traces that the sun's old nontbcologvcal name was Re tiut ihat 
he was identified at Heliopolis with a local god Arum, who was not. however, like the old 
local gods “naturlichen LVaprungi." but a product of theological speculation. Junker (pp, 
at.) makes much of the different relations of Re and Arum with Nut, the sky, which can, 
however, be more easily ei plained as a consequence of the usual Egyptian multiplicity of ap¬ 
proaches (sec Index). It ia significant that Atum's name is never combined with that of any 
ocher god but Re 

2. If. Cirapnw. Die tnlJUfun AuiJnukt *ln Atjptiuhen (Leipzig* 1924), p. 30. 

). ZAS> LX. 68. 

4. See chap. 2, n. 24. 

5. Kubban Stela, II. 17-1*, Blackman, in JEA, XI, 202, n. 5. 

6. Mtriette* AbyJot, Viol I, PI. 51,40 ff., after Dc Buck, Orrhnsvr/, n. 97. 

7* AUo *‘rhr«»nc of Re" or throne of Amon." References in LV Buck. Orrhanti, p. 
98. 

8. Sethe. C-7L, IV: 291, 10. The fact that the phrase is followed by the formula "like 
Re" is due either to the tendency of separate aspects of one god tn become independent (see 
above, p. 144) or to the appropriateness with which it can be appended to an epithet of the 
king in other contexts. 

9. It u usual to asenbe the universal recognition of the power of the sun in Egypt to the 
ancient political influence of Heliopolis. It seems to us that Hclmpilii was • center where 
common Egyptian beliefs were cffcctis-cly elaborated. Religious phenomena cannot be treated 
as the by-products of developments in other spheres. If it u said that the worship of Re be¬ 
came prominent m the Old Kingdom because the Fifth Dynasty derived from Heliopolis, we 
must remember that as early as the Second and "Hurd Dynasties names compounded with 
Re. such as the epithet ’'Golden Sun Disk" (instead of "Gold Falcon"), occur md that the 
Ennead seems to appear on reliefs of the Third Dynasty (Mmrihtngn Jet Deutuhfn tmtitun 
fiir A&ypuukf AUrrtumttunJr , IV, 6-14). The sun disk worn by Seth and Geb in these re¬ 
liefs suggests, in any ease, that they were depicted as members of the Ennead id A turn. The 
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political development, the aeration o/the Fifth Dynasty, cannot be made retpontible for the 
tolar theology or for its wide acceptance. It wu part of the common heritage of the Egyp¬ 
tians, • correlate in the religion* held of the unity which it to clearly observed in the field* of 
linguistics, archeology, and physical anthropology. 

10. A. L. J. Wcnsinck, in Act * Oncntslu . I (1923), 174. 

11. E/min-Rankc, Agypten u*d igrpnukts l*ben tm Altcrtum , p. 170. 

12. This it a typical instance of mythopoese participation (sec SpecuUtive Thought) The 
view dut New \ear‘t Day u the anniversary of creation is fairly common. See Wcnsinck, 
*p at., pp. 16$-69, who quotes, for instance, the Jewish liturgy of die New Year: "Today is 
the beginning of thy works, site memorial of the first day.** 

13. So Dc Buck, OcrheuvA . pp. 63-71. Also Scthc, Karnmentir, III, 18-19. 

14. Scthc, Amutc, pp. 52, 61. 

15. Scharff, AgypracheSernnenbeder (1922), p. II. 

16. Here we meet the some theory of creative utterance which formed a fundamental 
element in the Memphite Theology, written more than one thousand years earlier (tee above, 
chap. 2). 

17. 'Hie Book of Apophit, *cc Rocdcr, Ur tun Jr* zur Religion Jet *lten Agypten (Jena, 
1915), p. 106; and H. Grapow, "Die V\klt vor dcr Scbdpfung," 2^5, LXV11 (1911), 
34 ff. 

18. Iliii subject is thoroughly investigated bv De Bock, Oerhruxel. Sec also Wcnainck. 
“The Ideas of the Western Semites concerning the Navel of the Earth," sn VerhmJeitnge* Jrr 
Kmmktnkg Abndemte ton detenu keppm (Amsterdam, 1916). 

19. Junker. Da Geiterdekftt liber da A hoot. p. 9. 

20. Scthc, Urk., IV: 364. 

21. Cities in which great sanctuaries stood referred to these beliefs in dvcir names 
Memphis was called "The divine emerging primeval island,*' Thebes "The island emerging 
in Nun which first came into being when all other places were still in obscurity,’* Hcrmonthi* 
"the high ground which grew out of Nun" or "the egg which originated in die beginning*' 
or "the accd of the Great Soul (Arooo-Rc-Arum)” (Dc Buck. OrrknrvW, pp. 72-44, Scthc, 
Amu*, pp. 117-18). 

22. De Buck, Oerhanef, p. 99. 

23. Frankfort. The Cemuph *J Seti I a Abyda (London. 1932). 

24. The only theory which accounts satisfactorily for the evidence, including the archi¬ 
tectural development, is the one which sum from tlic concept of the Primeval Hill and is 
thus able to account for both the step pyramid (and possibly the recently discovered atep 
mast abas •< Saqqira) and die true pyramid. This approach was first found, as far as we are 
aware, by W. B Kristcnscn. Hei Lrven aor dm IXmd (I oden, 1926). and De Bock. OrrkncxA. 
Earlier authors had interpreted the pyramid sa closely related to the ran without findu^ the 
true key to the problem, ao Breasted, Development #/ Reitgum end Thought m Ancient £np, 
pp, 15, 70-78; and Moret, lastly in "L*influence du decor solairc sur la pyramide," in df/- 
latget Mjtpeto, I, 624-36. 

25. H. Ricke, "Dcr hohe Sand in Heliopolis," ZAS , LXX1 (1935), 107 AT.; Dc Buck, 
Oerknn W, pp. 25 ff. 

26. The evidence that ihc ins ben stone was viewed as solidified iced of Atom is conclu¬ 
sive. A late teat from the Khontu temple is unequivocal. This temple is called Bencnt, and 
this name ("seed*’) is explained in the following text ui the usual Egyptian manner by estab¬ 
lishing relations through word-play. It says about Amoo-Rc: "He is the god who begat (bn*) 
a pbcc (but) in the primeval ocean, when seed (buna) flowed out (bnbn) the first time (i.c., 
at creation) .... it flowed out (bnbn) under him as is usual, in its name 'seed' (bmu)" 
(Scthc, Amu*, p. 118). Then follows a reference to "the high ground w hich arose out of the 
primeval «cvan ' so that we arc dealing here with a Late Theban parallel to the Heliopolitan 
hnhen referred to in our pyramid text. In fact, ihc Theban text identifier the Khortsu temple 
with the Primeval Hill, ifus is usually done with important templet, as we have seen. 

In perfect agreement with the text from the Khoruu temple is another text in which the 
four male members of the Ogdoad become a black bull, the lour females a black cow, for the 
purpose of creating the sun; but the Primeval Hill is envisaged when the outflow of the seed 
of tnc boll in the Great l-akc of Hcrmopolii is mentioned (Scthc, Amu*, pp. 84-85). Foe in 
this lake was the "laic of KUmcs," the Primeval Hill of that locality. 
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The mot bn rod its duplication A* Aw arc connected with various outflow *, including chose 
ot a icxuil nature (see Harirrbtuh. I, 456 AT.). 

27. the pyrroudvon on top of the obclttk is called bn bn:. rod the bnbm none had originat¬ 
ed as • drop of seed of Arum or of a bull (tee n. 26); hence tt is Itkdy that the obelisk did ooc 
serve merely as an impressive support fa the srylacd benben scone which famed its tip 
but that u was originally a phallic symbol at Heliopolis, ft % , the "pillar city/* Pillar and 
bull are often interchangeable tn Egyptian imagery* (see p. 169 bdow), rod a bull, Mnevia, 
was worshiped at Heliopolis. In a vanrot of Pyr. 792 the detemunstive "oliclitk" stands for 
"pillar," and in Pyr. 1178a, "It is Fepi who belongs to the two obelisks chosen by Re and 
belonging to the earth," the obelisks carry a bull’s head in their name. A bull’s head is at¬ 
tached to the pillar in one of the symbols depicted by Osorkno 11 (Navillc, The Festival Hall 
s/ Osorkon It . PI. IX, 9). 

26. Scthe, Kommenur, HI. 18-19. Curious evidence that the Pnmcval Hill in any form 
wss tfi#/arts c har ged with vital power comes in the so-called "Cannibal Teat" in the pyra¬ 
mids, where the dead king increase* fa potency by incorporating into himself ocher gods. It 
is said of him that he "ate their intestines after they had tilled their stomachs with magic on 
the 'Isle of Flames' ** (Pyr. 397). Ic is a result of a development of this view of the Primeval 
Hill as a place of burial and resurrectvoci (because it is a center of vital face) chat in the cof¬ 
fin texts the dead are said to dwell there or come from there (Kces. Toirnglauben , pp. 294, 
314). 

29. See also Kristcnsen, De pUati cue ket son Jx Iced verhaal in ktl Gitgasnesh epci (Mede- 
drtltngen Jet Ktmmklijke Akademie ten Wetenu happen, AJd . LetterkunJe , Vol. V [Am¬ 
sterdam, 1916]). In the pyramid texts these waters arc variously called "The Winding Wa¬ 
terway," "The Lake of a Thousand Witcrbirda," "The Lake of Rushes" (the "Isle** is then 
the "held of Rushes"), "The Lake of the Fax," or "The Lake of Those at the Dawn." 

30. Sec above, pp. 69, 117, and 121, for purification texts. In the cosmological text, Lange 
and Neugcbauer, Papyrus Carhberg A'#. /, chap. A L, L 8 (p. 16. cf pp. 22-23), the sun is 
stated to rise from water. 

II. Ermro, Religion, p. 62. 

32. Hence our argument ts not affected even if Uainwright (a {FA. XVII, 151 if.) b 
right in denying that Amon belonged originally to the Ogdoad. 

IJ. Pvr. 317, 926, Scthe, Komrnenw, II, 27 ff. Cf. /Ed, IV, 174. 

14. The winged beetle is shown beside Nut's knee in our figure. Next to the great design 
of Nut as a woman stands a "Dramatic Text** which adds yet another image to those we have 
discussed. Since Nut swallows the stars at dawn to bear them again at dusk, she is called 
"Sow who cats her piglets" (ibid., p. 83), and ahe it, in fact, occasionally represented as a 
sow (Grapow, in ZAS, LXXI, 45-47). 

15. Scthe, in Sitzungsberuhte der Preuintehen Akademie, 1928, p. 8. 

36. On these see Grapow in ZAS, LXX11, 12 fF.; also Dc Buck, Oerheuxel , pp. 38- 
39, rod Charles Maystre and Alexandre Piankoff, Lt Itvrt det partes (" Memos res dc llrmmjt 
franc*is d'Archbologic Oncntak," V»»l LXX1V [Cairo, 1939)). 

17. See above, n. 30. 

18. Breasted, Amnent Records, Vol. IV, par. 870. 

39. Breasted has insisted on the moral mflocnce which the beliefs concerning Rc had in 
Egypt (Development a] Religion end Thought m Amnent Egypt, pp 170 ft nasirm). Cf. Joachim 
Spiegel. "Dcr Sonnengoct in dcr Burke si* Richter," Miaeihtngen det Deutuken In inrun fur 
Agypnuhe AUrrrumskvnde m Ketre, VIII (1939), 201-6. 

40. Luckenbill, Annent Retorjs of Auyria and Babylonia, Vol. II, par. 523. 

41. Breasted, Ancient Retards, Vol. II, par. 299. 

42. A fine collection of these poems is published by Scharif, Agyptnche Sonnenliedcr. 

43. See Ermro-Blackman. Literature . pp. 288-91. 

44. See above, n. I, and chap. 12, n. II. The several names of the sun^god are some¬ 
times substantialized into separate personages, e.g., in The ComtenJings of Horus and Seth. 

45. After Scharif. Agypnuhe SemnenUeder, pp. 56-57, revised by Dr. J. A. Wilson after 
Bntuh Museum, Hieroglyphtc Texts from Egyptian Stelae, ete^ Pan VIII, PI. XXI, and p. 24. 

46. Schafer, in ZAS, LXXI. 17-19. also Scthe, "Akagyptbche Vooccllungen vom Lanf 
der Sonne" (Suxwtgsberuhte det Prrustttthen Akademie [Berlin, 1928]), and De Buck, tn 
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Jjjrtvruhr f: Ei Onrfitf I mi (Leiden, 19)0), pp. 303 (T. VV. B. knatensen. in JiMtbrticht 
X* 2: Ei Ortenu Imx % pp, xv fT, esp. p. u, has demonstrated that Eat and West, la place* 
of transition Ut»cm mgnt and day, can be treated n infcrdiangcahlc and thus give rise to a 
confusion which, in tti turn, underlie! the controvert y between Set he and Schafer. 

47, Pyr. 701-f, 1646-89. 

49. Pvr- 167*68, 490-91, 922, 954-55. Sethc, Kemmntjr, II, 317*49, lists s number of 
pbcea where the dead king acts as court o ffici al of Re. 

49. Sethc. K*rnmrrrtir. III. 124. The four goddesses are lot. Nephthys. Nath, and SclUet. 
wi ho arc in charge of the canopic pn which indocc the intcstinca of the dead. 

50. This development »• brilliantly studied by Set he, Amu*. It would teem that the uni¬ 
versal devotion commanded by Amon-Rc was due not to the political position of Thebes but 
to the unprecedented religious significance which the combination of the feature! of Re and 
of Amain piwactscd. 

51. p 71, with reference to Pvr. 1540 b. 

52. Ibid.. p. 79. 

5), Ibid., p. 92. 

54. < • ifdisu i. in ZAS, XLU, J4. 

JJ. IM.. p. JJ. 

K. Sethc. ilmun, p. 90. Settle also point* out that Plutarch ami Diodorus itatc that the 
Egyptians called /cua (Amon) fnrumjtheon. 

57. Gunn, io JEA. III, 81 ff. 

39. Sethc. 4 mvn, pp. 97-98. 

59. It would lie wrong to view such lofty ideas ss characteristic of only the latter part of 
F«ypt-» history. The Memphite Theology, an ancient work, is as profound ai the texts con¬ 
cerning A• non, even though it tt less explicit and less congenial to us. But the univcrsalisra 
which the Memphite Theology propounds did nor find acceptance outside the circle of Pub's 
devotees, for it ran counter to the fundamental Egyptian bdief that the sun was the primary 
source of creative energy'. The uni senilism of the New Kingdom, on the contrary, did affect 
Egyptian religion profoundly. for it succeeded, by «ts combinatiuo of Re and Amon, m giving 
a deeper tigiu fkancc to ingrained Egyptian beliefs. 

We do not fold that similar anivmalisnc beliefs could be found before Pharaonic rimes. 
We are inclined to consider the profundity* of the Memphire Theology a manifestation in the 
held of thought of that efflorescence of cultural life which found political expression in the 
unification of the country under Menes. It would seem, rather, that in prcdynastic titties the 
universality of the divine was comprehended by the recognition of a limitless number of 
divine powers. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 14 

1. Rams and sheep sometimes take the place of bulls and cows, e g., Pyr. 2528, c (tee 
below, n. 46). 

2. Stela of Piankhi, II. 158-59; Breasted, Antunt Rtccrdt, Veil. IV. par. 093. 

3. "TTie Teaching of Mcrikarc" (sec Exman-Blackrtian, Uterjiurf, p. •)). So also in the 
Amon hymn in Cairo "O Re who is adored in Kamak .... who w unite* when all men are 
asleep sod vccks what it l«enc6cial for his ratt/r. Amon .... Atum, Hsrakhte; ‘Praise unto 
thee'—ao they alt lay—'Honor unto thee, since thou weariest thyself for our sake* M (Kccs, 
Uubmk % p, 5 (No. llj). See also ZAS , LXIV (1929), 89-90. 

4. See above, chap. I, n. 4. 

5. Tills enormous increase in oossibi lines of explanation is the main value of introducing 
anthropological material. Its dang-r ties in the temptation to force snalogics and to forget that 
each culture is an integrated whole so that, contrary to Engnell. Hoc art. M am w right. With- 
gren, and others, a "divine king’* or a "sky-god" means totilly different things in different 
cultures. The fallacy of comparing isolated traits or using type lalicls is well demonstrated 
in Ruth Benedict's Esttmu »/ Cidturr (Boston, 1954) with the motto "In the beginning God 
gave to every people a cup of day. and from this cup they drank their life" (• Red Indian 
proverb). We nave diminnhcd the danger of misinrcrprcTarian by confining our comparisons 
i«> modem people* representing the substratum of ancient Egyptian culture (see chap. I, n. 
4. *We>* It wdl be m«cd, moreover, that we have not used anthropological data to fill the 
gaps in the evidence from ancient Egypt bur that nur interpretation of the lartcr it »elf-con- 
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tamed and only receive* relief through the analogic* provided by surviving Hamites and half- 
Hamites. 

6. For a comprehctuivc study *cc M. J. Henkorin, "The Cattle Complex in East 
Africa," Aments* Anth rop o l o g ist, XXVIII (new scr., 192*), 2)0-72, J6I-88, 494-f28, 
6)3-64. 

7. Hambiy, Source Boob for African Anthropo/ogy. I, 349 If. Striking evidence of the ooo- 
economical significance of cattle in East Africa is given by Georges Smers in Mm (1946), 
No. 6. He demonstrates that the economy of the Barundi is based on agriculture, but that 
rank, prestige, and actual pow er derive from the ownership of cattle alone. 

8. Carl Meinhof, Du ReUgwnen der Afrikaner m ihrem Zusammenhang mir Jem Wtrutkaftt- 
leben (Oslo, 1926), p. 75. See also n. 24 below. 

9. R. U. Saycc, rnmittv* Arts and Crafu (Cambridge, 19)5), pp. 27 1 S om etim es there 
arc indications that exclusive concentration on cartic-kccpmg is a recent development (see 
Sir Ham'Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate (London, 1902], II, 796-97). 

10. if Hermann Baumann, Stkbpfung und Urzeit del Mensthen rm My thus der sfnbmnchen 
IWfrf (Berlin, 1916), p. 1, rightly distinguishes the mythology »»f the agriculturalists aa con¬ 
cerned with "soil, body, soul, life and death" from thai of the hunters and cattle-keepers as 
concerned with “wood, water, heaven and its bodies, animals and 'KraftstofF " then an¬ 
cient Egypt is less one-sided than the modem primitive African cultures in this as well as in 
other respects, for boch groups of problems play equal parts in its mythology, 

11. Gauthier, Us fetes du Jieu Mm. p. 2)5. 

12- Hertkonts, op. at-. pp. 517-18. 

I J. Hambiy, op. at-, p, 350. 

14. /bid., p. 359 (sources are given on the preceding page). 

15. Scligman, Rates of Africa (rev. cd.), p. 172. For the emotional value of cattle for the 
Bari see B. G. and C. G. Scligman, Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan , p. 244, for the Nucr, 
ibid-, p 320. 

16. J. Roscoc, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915). p. 104. 

17. Johnston. op. at.. II, 741-42. Nor arc feelings alone affected by the loss or acquisition 
of citric: among the Barundi the borrower of cattle “becomes the liege of the donor” sod. 
"in tome caacs, the recipient ll considered a near re base, even s mo of rhe donor and mar¬ 
riage impediments ensue from the assimilation." (Smers. in Mm [1946]. No. 6.) 

18. Scligman, in Studies Presented hr F. U . Griffith, p. 461. 

19. Ibid-, p. 462. 

20. Two instances occur in Middle Kingdom combs: P. Newberry, Bent Hasan , Vol. I, 
PI. XIII, and A. M. Blackman, The Reek Tombs of Mrir. Vol. I, PI. XI. 

21. From the Luxor temple of Totankhamon The beasts are playfully decorated with 
Negro heads between the horns, while the tips of the Utter are equipped with model hands; 
the effect is that of the dooors 4 acclaiming the king to whom tribute it brought. 

The cattle of the Negroes in Gardiner and LXivics, The Tomb of Huy (London, 1926), 
PI. 30, show* the same embellishments. It was an expression of the tame spirit which induced 
the Nubians to pay that part of their tribute which had to be in gold, not merely in bulk, but 
in elaborate vases with centerpieces of trees and animals. See Schafer, "Alragypmchc Prunk- 
gcfkssc nut aufgcsctrtcn Randvcrzicningen," in Sethe, Unietsut Haugen. Vol. IV. 

22. In view' of the evidence summarized in chap. I, n- 4, above, the torexpertaboo which 
we have given it indicated (tec also above, chap. 4, n. 20). Scligman suggested that the dia¬ 
tom spread from Egypt to the rest of Africa, because he considered the Nqerocs as given to it 

of die ILamaics, and at the time of wncuw he accepted J»»nker*t mrci« (*"Tbr first 
Appearance of the Negroes in History, 4 * IF.A. V il [19211, 121-12) that no Negroes lived 
near Egypt in the Old Kingdom. In Rates of Africa (rev. cd.), pp. *4 ff„ he disproves Junker's 
theory, but the presence of the Negroes is in any ease irrelevant if the existence of a Hmrtitic 
substratum of Egyptian civilization is recognized. For it is then highly probable that it is the 
llrnmitic, and not tnc Negroid, strain in the Nilorcs w hich is roporuiblc for the custom which 
they share with the Egyptians of the Old Kingdom. But Scligman hat unfortunately retained 
the prejudice that resemblances bet w een ancient Egypt and modem Africa are due to influ¬ 
ences emanating from Egypt, csen though he admits our inability to explain it (see his Egypt 
and Negro Africa (London, 1934], p. 18). Scligman recognizes the Hamme substratum (ibtd^ 
pp. 55-70), which, in fact, has become Tangible largely as a result of his researches. 
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23. G. Brunton and G. Caton Thompson, The Badanan Cntltzahon {London. 1928), pp. 
91 ff. CL a cemetery of cartle found in the Eastern Desert in the Buharin country and de¬ 
scribed by G« W. Murray in JEA, XU (1926), 248-49. 

24. Scene 19. See above, p. 129. Jut? as many cattle-kcencrs refute to kill cattle for meat, 
to they often forbid women to care for the sacred animals. But this injunction is not general. 
With the Masai, for instance, the women milk the cows (see Johnston, op. at pp. 812 ff.). 
On the sacred character of milk see, e.g., Scligman, Races oj Africa (rev. ed.), pp. 107, 161, 
213, and Journal oj the Royal Anthropological Institute. XLII1 (1913), 654. 

25. Sethe, Beitrage sur ilteiten Geichwhte Agyptens. pp. 75-79. It may be accidental that 
other methods of counting capital (land, gold) are alnady known tn the Second Dynasty, 
while the biennial census is not known until the Fifth Dynasty. In any ease, this is no reason 
why the census should not be considered to go back to more ancient time* (sec Ed. Meyer, 
Agyptiseke Chronologies p. 186, n. 2. 

26. “Words which denote types of beauty come from cattle terms and it is a high compli¬ 
ment to a friend, a wife or a lover, to name an animal sfrer this person" (E. W Smith and 
A. M. Dale, The lU-speakmg Peoples of Northern Rhodesia [London, 1920], p. 127). 

27. Gardiner, Grammar , p. 457, No. 45. See the illustration of the organ in Krmi , VoL 
II (1929), PL III, and Journal of Expermuntal Zoology. XXIII (1917), 423. For a Mesopo¬ 
tamian parallel see /A r £S, HI (1944). 198 ff. 

28. Grapow, Die bitdliche Ausdrucke des Agyptischen , pp. 80-81. 

29. Seiigman, Rates of Africa, pp. 160-61. 

30. Sethe, Ktmtmmur , I, 306. 

31. Petrie. Satjoda and BalUs. p. 68, Once, on the stela in M. Mogensen, La collection 
fgyptserme de la glyptotheque Sy Carls berg. PI. 103, No. 706, Seth not only is called "Bull of 
Nubc" but is actually depicted with a bull's head! He stands in the prow nf the sun-boat, is 
winged, and attacks Re's enemy Apophis with a spear. The stela appears ro belong to the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. 

32. Pvr. 4446. 

33. Pyr. 92Sr. 

34- R. Thurnwald, Die menschliche GeseUschaft, I, 232. 

35. M. Fortes and E. E. Evans Pritchard, African Political Systems (Oxford, 1940), pp. 
136, 157. 

36. Sec Eberhard Otto, Beitrage zur Geuhtskle der Stierkulte tn Agyptrn (Leiprig, 1938). 
This is a careful work, but it suffers from a wholesale acceptance of Sc? he's “reconstruction" 
of Egyptian prehistory. 

37. Erman in Sittingsberkhte der Preussischm Akademie (Berlin. 1916), p. 1149. 

38. See P. W. Hofmayr. “Rrligioo der ShiUuk," in Anthrotsor, 1911. p, 123. We follow 
this description. See also Scligman, Pagan Tribes of the Ntlotse Sudan, p. 56. 

39. Otto, op. cit pp. 6 ffT 

40. Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt , PI. IX, 1-5. 

41. Petrie. The Libyrmih, Geruh and Mazghuneh , PI. VI, 7; Quibcll and Green, Hiera- 
konpolss . Vol. II. PL LIX. 5, 

42. A. ScharfT. Agyptuche Sonnenlitdrr, (Berlin, 1922), pp. 80-87. 

43. Sethe, Kornmentar, I, 317. Sethe, however, accepts an allegorical interpretation which 
we reject. 

44. Sethe, Amsen , p. 84. 

45. Pyr. 316*. 

46. It is possible that the ram is an eauivalcnt for the bull tn the portrayal of the sun on hia 
nightly journey. In the “Book of Gates*' and the "Book of Who Is in the Netherworld," for 
instance, the sun is depicted as a ram or a ram-headed man. The image was perhaps intended 
to suggest the virility which enabled him to leave the region of the dead by impregnating the 
mother-goddess i the sun is figured with a ram's head when approaching the Goddess of the 
West. Schafer, ZAS, LXXI, 16, explains this aa an anticipation of his nightly form. Kees, 
Gdtterglaube, p. 81, suggests that the ram became a symbol of the sun-god in tkc First Inter¬ 
mediate Period, perhaps at Hcraklcopolis, where the ram Harsaphes was worshiped. This is 
quite possible, but the wide distribution of the ram cults suggests that ram and bull were more 
or leas equivalent personifications of virile gods from very early times, as ooc would eapect. 
A ram crowned with a sun disk appears in rock engravings tn the Sahara Atlas (Frobcmus 
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and Obermaicr, Hoduhra Msktul si. Pis. 17, 58, 95, 94, 108; Frobcnius, Kultureachuhte 
Afrikdi, PI. 19 and pp. 118-19). Thar date is uncertain. See F. R. Wulun, 7 ~kt rrekutone 
Archeoloty of Sortbnserl AJrua ("Papen of the Peabody MaKum, M Vol. XIX, No. 1 [Cam¬ 
bridge, Man., 1924]), pp. 116-29. 

47. Scharif, #p. n/., p. 19. 

48. Dr. Nelson has drawn my aiteonon to a few rare exceptiooi where Nut appears with¬ 
out boras, fef* Calverlcy. Ahydor, III. 14. 

49. Serhe. Amun , pp. 51. 50. The mother-image becomes a scarce of confusion when we 
read, “Iher, the great one, who bore Re," ignoring the Ogdoad entirely. 

50. Sethr, K *mm*n ti*, I, 118, insists that the hieroglyph shows an ox, not a hull. This 
makes no sense, since the castrated animal is not fierce. Moreover, no Egyptian*, who, even 
in the early periods had artificial genitals molded to their corpses (see G. Elliot Smith. 
Egyptian Mitrnmtei, p. 74. W. M. Funders Petrie, Deikuheh, p. 15; and C. M. Firth and J. E. 
Quibell, The Step Pyramid, I. 102. No. 7), would accept this identification. Either the sculp¬ 
tors of. the hieroglyphs did not distinguish consistently between ox and hull or the phsllut 
is purposely omitted to rob rhe animal of its dangerous character in accordance with similar 
mutilations which occur throughout these texts (Lacau, "Suppressions ct modifications de 
signet dam les textes funfratres." ZAS, LI [1901], 1-64). See Seihe, KtmtmmUr , I, 218, 
where another text is quoted in w hich the sense requires "bull," not M ox. M 

51. In another text, where the same situation is depicted (Pyr. 547), Re is explicitly called 
“bull" or "ox." Sec also Pyr. 20lx. 

52. Suggested by Dr. J. A. Wilson. 

59. The Heast cow is heir the heavenly cow ; in Heliopolis she counts as the mother of the 
Mnevis bull (Otto. sp. nr., p. If). 

54. A. H. Gardiner, "Hymns to Amoo from a Laden Papyrus," ZAS % XLI1 (1905), 24- 
25. See also the quotation on p. 151 above. 

55. Hymn of Haremhab (Scharff. op. rtf., p. 58). 

56. Sethe, Urgeuhuhte, p. 120. n. 2- See also above, p. 67, fc*r the funerary temple's ap¬ 
pearing as the king's mother. 

57. C. G. Jung, MW/irtjrt unj Symbol* der Libido (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 200, 209. 

58. Naville, The Eleventh Dymity Temple it Derr el Bakon, Vol. 1, Pis. XX1X-XXX1. 

59. W. WVeszinski, M Dcr Goa Wfc," OLZ, 1952, pp. 521-21; Blackman, op. at II. 
25. 

60. Sethe. Urkmden, I; 80. 16. 

61. See above, pp. 145 IF., and below, p. 178. For Sethe (Vrgruhuhte, pp. 14, 27, 47), 
Hathor simply replaces local tree-goddesses. But in this, as in most of his ''explanations," he 
does not touch on religious matters at all. With all the ingenuity— but also the remoteness 
from rcaliry—of a chess-player. Sethe plots series of moves; when the local falcon-fetish 
Horns became a sun-god, his mother Hathor the cow "almost automatically had to become" 
a sky-goddess and thus she was equated with Nut (ibid., p. 22). It is worth remembering 
that these pawns meant s great deal to the Egyptians. Kees, GottergUube , pp. 85-89, argue* in 
much the same way aa Sethe. Aa to the relation between motherjpxidcas and tree, it is un¬ 
equivocally expressed in the texts and ntea (see below, pp. 178 IT). Junu, op. at ., finds the 
trrtvum comporetumis in the "Umschlingung," quoting the Denderah relief where the body of 
Osiris is shown wrapped round by the branches of a tree (Maricnc, I'henJfrah, Vol. IV, PI. 
66 ). 

62. See below, pp. 215 (T. Cf., c.g., JELA, 111, 86, for a text referring to the Goddess of 
the West as the Lady of Mercy who succors her devotee. 

69. See above, p. 42; cf. Hugo Muller, Die formile Entwklu*f> der TituUtur der o&p- 
tuchen Kcmigr, pp. 71—72. 

64. Gayct, Lmxvr. PI. LXVI. Fig. 192. and Navilk. op. at ., Vol. II. PI. Ull Hathor •• 
depicted other aa a cow or aa a woman with cow's horns. On early monuments (the Nsrmer 
palette) she is shown full face with cow's horns and ears; on usrra and on capitals of columns 
she is shown full face without horns but with cow's ears. 

65. ASA& XXVI (1926). 177 84, 

66. G. A. Rciancr, Myeerrmu (Cambridge. Mass.. 1991), pp. 109-10. 

67. Gardiner, "Notea on the Story of Simihc," Rental de rw**i, XXXIV, 72 €. 
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68. E.g., on the well-known mtuc in Cairo, Le \ fusee rgrptien, Vo!. II (1907), PI*. I, II. 
pp. 9 (T. The menat is also shown very clearly in the relief of Haremhab's pylon, ibid., Fig. 3, 
or in Keith G. Scele. The Corrgmnr of Ramses II with Sets I and the Dale of the Great ilypostyle 
Halt at Kinajf (Chicago, 1940), Fir. 9. 

69. Kecs, Gottrrglaube, p. 37, blandly states that Hathor was originally a female falcon. 
He find* no better authority for this claim than the name of the city Atarbechis mentioned by 
Herodoruj (ti. 41), but note that Herodotus describe* this city as a center of cattle worship. 
We have shown that in ancient Egypt the thought of motherhood rave rise to the image of the 
cow as a matter of coarse, and the combination of falcon and cattle imager will be seen to oc¬ 
cur already in the First Dynasty. Kces’s claim is no more than the postuhre of a rationalism 
w hich has been baffled by Egyptian religion since the day* of Plutarch. Compare the combina¬ 
tion of the cow and vulture images in me goddess Nckhbct (p. 174 below). 

70. See Otto, op. fit pp. 41, 47, 49, where the ciplanatina is sought in “Kulttopo- 
graphie/' Monthu appears as a bull in Mcdamud, and the king is called “Bull of Monthu" 
under Tuthmosis III (ibid., pp. 45-47). 

71. After Breasted Ancient Records, Vol. Ill, par. 272. Notice How in one sentence Ram¬ 
ses II represents himself in three aspects. He shines for the people like Rr, the neutral desig¬ 
nation of the sun-god. He is on the throne at A turn, the sun-god a* the creator, who was also 
the first king of the universe so that the throne, as the scat of power, may be said to have been 
essentially Atum’s. Finally, the king qualifies himself as the successor of hi* father by re¬ 
ferring to hi* enthronement; he calls himself Horus the son of Isis (the throne). There is no 
question of a thoughtless pilmg-up of epithets, which ii all that modem interpreters often 
see in these teats. 

72. Borchardt. Satrurr, Vol. II, PL 18 and p. 91; Jeouier, Ftps If, PL )2. 

73. Pyr. 1566a; ui Pyr. 389 Set he * interpretation claims the association of the images of 
woman, cow, and vulture, but the text itself is not unequivocal on this point. 

74. Pyr. 2(XV. A similar coalescence of the images of cow and woman occurs with Nut, 
mother of rbe sun (see above, p. 169). 

75. Pyr. 14l6r has M NW' instead of “heaven/' 

76. In learned texts Nut stands, not for the whole iky. but approximately for the zodi¬ 
acal belt. Beyond her is limitless and chaotic darkness (“darker than the darkness of the 
Netherworld’'). These arc uncreated regions unknown to sun and gods and spirits (Lange 
and Ncugvbaucr. Papyrus Carltberg No. I. pp. 16, 26, 28, 66). When Nuf is taken in this re¬ 
stricted sense her relation with the solar circuit is, of course, even closer. When Junker, Der 
ffhende unj blende Gott, p. 38, declares that his hypothetical “Allhcrr” rules the realms of 
outer darkness as well as the existing universe, he follows an entirely un-Egyptian line of 
thought. The (act that the run, the Creator, is said explicitly not to know those regions indi¬ 
cates that they stand for the uncreated, for nothingness, a notion too abstract to be rendered 
by Egyptian thought in a w-ay which would not to us suggest a certain concreteness. To me 
it seems remarkable how well Papyrus Carlsber g No. I conveys the notion of nonexistence. 

77. ii. 129-32. Here, as elsewhere, the question whether the story is true is less important 
than the fact that it could he told and believed, for this shows that it must have contained fa¬ 
miliar, or ar least acceptable, motifs. * 

78. i. 85. Plutarch (Dt hide et OstriJe 39, 52) mentions a figure of a cow in connection 
with Osiris rituals, but we cannot be sure of us significance; it may have been simply a sym¬ 
bol of Isis and not an image of a “mother" within whom the dead god was inclosed to be re¬ 
born. 

79. So.VV. B. Kristcnscn, in Mtdtdeelmgm der Konmkltjke Akadrmn van Wetenschappen , 
Afd. lattrrkunde , Vol. V, Part II (Amsterdam, 1916). A. Kusch has colcctcd and discussed 
these texts in Die Entuncklung der Himrnelsgotttn Nut zu emrr Totmgotthnt (Mitteilungm der 
Yorderasiatisch-Asyptuehen Geselluhaft . Vol. XXVII [1922]). The book i» somewhat marred 
by Rusch’s bclielthat the cult of Osiris arose in the later part of the Old Kingdom. 

80. "The Great One" alludes to Osiris; bur it is, at the same time, nvolved in a word¬ 
play. In the related text, Pyr. 638c (sec p. 183), we read: “She protects (£***) thee from all 
evil in her name [she of] the Great Sieve (fifrm.t).'* Scthc suggest* ( Kemmenur , 111, 186) 
that rhis refers to heaven as a sieve through the holes of which the stars appear. This ic a 
mere fantasy; and it seems more appropriate, since the goddess Nut is invnlvcd as the mother, 
to recall that nowadays the women in Egypt lean on a great round sieve when bearing down 
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in tabor and thir such a large circular sieve may be depicted in the birth scenes of Hatahepeut 
(Winifred Blackman, The FeUihm oj Upper Egypt. p. 63). Hie connection with Nut, who 
daily bears the tun and stars, and (it it hoped), the ling, would be natural. Against Junker, 
Die Gotterlehre iv*» Memphis, p. 29, and Dff \ehrttdr tend hlmde Gott, pp V ff., it mutt t«e said 
that Nut is never the spouse of Arum. WTicn Nut it called tor I, "the great one," in such pyra¬ 
mid texts as we have quoted (e.g., Pyr. 782), and when Arum is called ter, we hare bv no 
means a pair hie Anmo and Amaunct, s*nce the Latter are names which express the atfuuty 
of the deities who bear them, while err and uti are mere epithets, not peculiar to either 
Arum or Nut. M 1 he Great One" is also used for Horus, Ptah, and Ouns (Xco, (Utter* 
g/ju/v. p. 172 with n 4). Arum and Nut never occur together as urr and trr.r or, for chat 
matter, in any other manner. 

In our translation of this text we have followed Gardiner's rendering in Egyptun I stun 
tn the Dead, p. 112, except for the phrase |uat discussed. Serhe hat shown < Kornmertur , 

III, 183) that "the protectress of‘The Great One' " (knmJ vf) is an older version than 
"the Great Pnxtctmi” (hnms -arj) 

61. See above, p. lo9 and also chap. 5, n. 49. Here again there is complete agreement 
letwtcn Egyptological and psydwwuUticjJ matcnal. C G. Jung maintained thirty years 
ago that the motif of incest, which plays to great a part in subcunscnius symbolism, ts fcy no 
means to be taken in the hreral sense (as was often done by the Freudian school) but serves 
often as an image of the desire for immortality (op, eit^ pp. 216, 141, 149, 192-91). 

82. Sethe, p. 10. 

8). SetKe. in /As. LXIV, 6-9. Bjlc*. ZAs. LXXV. 7!. J2-J8; Junker. V„htruht 
Grzs , 1924, PI. 4 {Anzetger Wiener A kodemte Jer Wutenichoften (1927)). 

84. Schafer in SruJte% FmmuJ u F. U. Griffith. pp. 429 If. Hu new is now confirmed by 
two ivories of the First Dynasty found tn a tomb at Hehopotis See /ski Yosef Said, tn A$A£ % 
XI.I (1942), 40T and PI. 19. The name of the Dyed pillar suggests a connect son with Boons 
(Ojeda) in the eastern Delta where papyrus abounded; but Sethe, Dtsmtnsche Teste, p. 156* 
points out that the Old Kingdom seems to ignore the association; it may therefore be second¬ 
ary and caused by. rather than explaining, the similarity of the names. Kccs, Gotterglouhe. 
p. 129, confuses essentials and incidentals when he puts the identification of the Djed column 
and Osiris on a par with that of the column ami Seth in the Mystery Play of rhe Succession. 
In the play objects used in the ritual arc continually invested a d hoe w ith symbolical meanings 
(see above, chap. 11, n. 1), and the Djed pillar is once equated with Sctfi fust as, in another 
scene, a barge or a chapel arc so viewed, because each is “carrying one who is greater than 
himself"—a phrase commonly used in the pyramid texts of Seth face stove, pp. 114, 126). 
But this identification with Seth has no validity outside the ritual attest in which alone it oc¬ 
curs. On the other hand, we are unable to treat as derivative the coherent ritual involving the 
dead king, Hathor, and the erection of die Djed pillar. The fact that the ceremony was orig¬ 
inally localized in Memphis (Sethe, Dtsmonteke Teste , p. 156) corrolwratcs our belief that the 
rite—and hence the association of Oxtru with the Djed column—is an original feature of the 
Thinitc monarchy. 

85. Sethe, S*»*e+ jkgr, p. 33. The substitution of Re for Osiris or Homs need nor occupy 
us here. 

§6. Above, p. 171. Sethe. Urgpekkkt*. pp. 14 (f.; Eiman, Kehgwn, p. 31. It is even 
possible that this complex of ideas explains why rhe tomb of Ostru at A by do* is called Mwr, 
or joteofpeqer, while petfer is written as if it were the name of a rrcc or tree trunk, as Senater, 
in ZAS, XLl (1904), 107-11, has shown. It may also be due to the emergence of the tree 
from the earth or tomb. See, for a parallel, Scligman, Fagsn Tribn, p. 87. 

87. The Greek test makes an erica grow a trunk fir to lie used as a pillar; see Sethe in 
ZAS. XLV (1908), 12 If.; XLVII (1910). 71-72. 

88. Gresxmann, Thd und Au/ertuhnng dn Chtns , p. 9; Frazer. The Golden Bough, Pan 

IV, Vol. II, pp 108. 

89. Manerte, /WmA, VbL IV, PI. Wl. 

90. Until the war the scenes depicted m Tomb No. 192 were only known from dia¬ 
grammatical skcrchca in Brngsch, Theuttrut, V, 1190 if. 1 have nor had the opportunity of 
studying the recent publication by Ahmed I akhry in ASAE, XI.II (1941), 449-508. Kharu- 
cf, tnc owner of the tomb, was ‘Reward of die Great Royal Wife IV", and in this capacity 
he assisted at the Sed festival and the raising of the Dfed pillar which preceded it. 
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91. Arc* stands (or Anhur (Onuris) (see Leiden Papyrus U, re-edited bv U. Wilckcn 
in M flanges Steele [Geneve, 1905], 582, II, 11, 14-16, translated by G. Matpero, 1st cor.in 
popuUsrn dr rEgypte ancunne [4th cd.]. pp. 306-10;; and Onuris, the god of the province of 
This, is a form of Horns, especially in his aggressive aspect. See Junker, Onurislegende. 

92. After H. O. Lange, Der Maguche Papyrus Hams, p. 62. 

93. The ritual contains some perplexing features. It is inconceivable that any Egyptian 
could exclaim, M I choose Horns" in the prcicnce of Pharaoh and not mean the living king. 
Does the design really reflect the abstruse rheology of the rite to the extent of naming the 
dead king "Horus" because he is resurrected in a pillar representing Hathor, the mother of 
Horns? Other explanations arc possible. The exclamation may refer to the living Pharaoh, 
for Horus the king may be the leader of Osiris' partisans, as Upwaut was in the Great Pro¬ 
cession of Osiris at Abydos (see below, p. 20)). Or perhaps we w rong!/ connect the mock 
battle with the erection of the Djed pillar; the relief also depicts the '‘Circuit of the Walls" 
with cattle and asses, a ceremony which, according to the inscriptions, took place on the day 
of the raising of the Djed pillar. Hence the scrimmage with papyrus stalks may have been a 
separate ceremony connected with the king. If this is true, we can cite a close parallel from 
the: modem Sudan. When Mr. P. P. Howell assisted at the installation of a new king of the 
Shuluk in 1944 (Man [1944], No. 117. and more fully in a forthcoming number of Sudan 
Safes and Records), he noticed more than one quasi-conflict between the ring-elect and Nya- 
kang. the god who becomes incarnate in the king at the coronation (see Dclow, p. 199). Im¬ 
mediately before the last-named ceremony there was a mock battle between two groups of 
ShiUuk, those from die north forming Nyakang s army, while southerners flocked to the 
king-elect. “After an exchange of mcatages the king-elect.... marched forward to join 
battle with Nyakang. Millet stalks—which were used to represent spears—began ro fly 
through the air and with wild war cries the rwo armies met. In this fight the king was cap¬ 
tured by Nyakang and carried olf to his shrine at Fashoda." In the shrine the coronation took 
place. This mock battle is a ate dt pasuge in which awe for the divine anticipates and over- 
cccncs opposition to the desired incarnation of Nyakang in the king by a ceremony in which 
the initiative passes to the god. 

So the mock fight need not have taken place w hile the king was erecting the Djed pillar; the 
appearance of rhe two scenes side by side on the wall does not prove their simultaneous per¬ 
formance. In the Abydos mysteries, too. the mock fightrprcccacs the “finding" or resurrec¬ 
tion of rhe god (tee below', p. 20)). Another apparent difficulty is that rhe Osiris myth leaves 
no room for a union between Osiris and Nut, or Horus and Hathor. But, then, the myth ig¬ 
nores the mother-image altogether and is concerned with the relation between Osiris and 
Isis, this may be due ro the late tradition which preserved the myth for us, since the pyramid 
texts arc very insistent upon the relationship between the dead king and :hc mother-goddess. 

94. Hclmuth Jacobsohn, Dir degmatnthe Sielheng drs hidings m dn Theologu Jer ilun 
A^ypter (Glbckstadt, 1939). The author has given a summary of his view: "Ewige Merk- 
wiijrdigkciren dcr altagvptischcn Thcologic und ihre Auswirkungen," in Studte material! di 
noria drUe rtligumi. XVI (1940). 83-97. 

95. Grapow, cp. rir., p. 78. 

96. Sethe, Amun, p. 30. Kecs has noc understood the concept of the Ramutef ( Hotter - 
gtauhr, p. 350). Hence he quotes the epithet of Mut as an illustration of “immanent bisexual¬ 
ity" (ibid., p. 163) and thinks that Horus and Min in their function of Ramutef merely com¬ 
mitted acts of violence (tbtd, % p. 184). Yet it appears even from the Ptolemaic story of Shu, 
Geb, and Tefnut (Navillc and Griffith, The Mound oj the lew and the Cuy oj Onus (London, 
1890], pp. 71-73, Pis. Z+-21) dm die union of a god (in this case Geb) with his mother was 
part of the renewal of divine rule, even though in this story, as in “The Contendings of 
Horus and Seth," a mythical subject is obscured by being presented in the guise of a folk 
tale. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 15 

1. A. Dictcrich, Mutter Erdt (2d cd.; Leipzig, 1913); G. van dcr Lenjw, Religion tn £i- 
sente and Manifestation , pp. 91-100; and below, chap. 20. 

2. This (for Egypt unusual) conception can best be undcrstfxxl as a result of two causes. 
In the first place, Ptah seems to have been the genius lea who became a miin ged when Moves 
founded the new capital for unired Egypt but who retained his chtbocic character. In the 
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second nlicv, the House of Mcnet fractionally worshiped the c»>wcr* of the earth ta the 
form of Owns, and there were, moreover, certain fcirurci »n die u« cult which stressed 
the aasccratxwi of the earth with the process of creation (see short, op. 151-54, 195-97). 
See below, pp. 201 -3. for the influence of Abvdcne symbols on the cult of Memphis. 

3. Sec *4.v.4E, XXV, 54-35. In the "Gmtendings of Horns and Seth** (Gardiner, Pcpyrui 
CkrUfT Be*Uy, Ns. /). Puh counts as the father of Osiris (p. 11, No. 1,1. 2) and as Crrator 
(p. 25, No. 15. II. 5 tf). Marrinui Stolk. in Ptih (Berlin, 1911), quotes in Edfu text (Roche- 
menteix, Edfu, II, 37) and Pipy ms Goieniuhefi And Pipyrus Hood referring to Prah as Creator. 
Even in Ahydos, in the temple of Sen I, Ptah is called “he who ha* created Miar (ccsmic 
order)/' In The God Puh, chap. 4, Mai Sandmann Holmbcrg hat discussed many teats 
which proclaim Prah the Creator of the L nivene. 

4. W. W4f *n ZAS. LXIV, 17-H. 

5. Sethe, LVE, IV: 146. 14. 

6. So Sethe. Urrncktchte , pp. 51-62. 

7. The relationship of Ositis with Nut and Get) usually remains unexplained and is, in 
fact, inexplicable on the current as%um|*t»on that the Ennead represents a medley of gods 
which an Ambitious priesthood succeeded in claiming for Heliopolis at some hypothetical 
phase of prcdynaitic development. 

8. E.g., Pyr. 466^. 

9. Breasted, ,Ancient RrtorJs, VoL II, pir. 70. 

10. So Sethe. Ur^etchuhte, p. 99. Kec«, GottergLmbe, pp. 148 if. The designation “En¬ 
nead** came to stand for a combination of gods irrespective of their numbers, for iruraaee, a 
Theban "Fnnead" counted fifteen members, an Abvdcnc ooc, eloen (see Kecs. op. rxL, pp 
150-51). The Heliopolitan Ennead was the prototype of these other formations and siouid 
therefore nor be rrcated on a pur with them, it it a priori likely that the origrul had a signifi¬ 
cance which the imitations Lacked. 

I h Sethe. Utgeickscku, p 79, interprets the name of Osins as a term of affection “seat of 
the cyc ( “ that is, “object upon which the eye rests continuously and (by implication) loving¬ 
ly/' a term equivalent to our "apple of the eye." Dr. J. A. Wilson objects to this inter¬ 
pretation on the groundj that Egyptian vdfr, jl Assyrian uhint; Aramaic imri; Coptic 
i hire, i2n n, dtet; Greek "Ooiptf and the writings \ and agree in showing an ini¬ 

tial v which shows no connection with J] ^ "place, throne" (Isis; Assyrian rJht; Aramaic «rt; 
Coptic nr, etc., Greek *lr«), to that the normal writing of Osins name might be a graphic 
pun on a uord of unknown meaning. He reminds me. moreover, of the fact that *J before a 
part of the body means "the activity of that member” < PSBA . XXXIV [1912|, 261. n. 14), in 
our ease "sight/* ao that, even if the name meant "seat of the eve/' it need not have teen a 
term of affection. 

12. Seth is often included in the crew of the sun-boat (Kecs, Gdttrrftxube, p. 237), and 
this proves yet again that he was cumtdcrcd not to be essentially evil I cut rather to personify 
the element of strife and conflict which is discernible in the universe. Once the sun's enemy 
had become the great snake, Seth, in opposing it, decided the battle in the sun's favor. For 
Seth as chthnnic god in opposing to Horns tee Pyr. 143-44, for Seth as wind-god in the 
coffin texts tee Kecs. TotrngUubcn.p. 320. and for other identification* with natural phenom¬ 
ena see Kera's article “Seth," in rjs/yH rfir^, col*. 1906-10. In the funerary temple of 
Pep* II, Seth leads the Roval Ancestors. the Souls of Nek hen (Jcquier, Pept It, PI. 50 and p. 
43). 

1 5. lie is SWCttmes called “line luuh jod 4 * (see Sethe. Urgfuk**ks+, i* lOl). But ifSvrhe 
says that Hocus is excluded as representative of the present because the last four gods of the 
Ennead represent the past of the country aa it fell within human memory (ihd., pp. 9£-99), 
one must object that tnc last formula might apply to Osiris, but certainly not to lsif, Neph- 
thys, and Seth; and, furthermore, that in this manner one forces upon Egyptian thought a 
contrast which is alien to its view of the world as unchanging, in general, and to it» concep¬ 
tion of kingship in particular. See aUwe, pp. 34-35. 

14. See above, p. 176, and chap. 14, n 80. for evidence that this epithet suggests the motif 
of rebirth. Our quotation continues that given on p. 135. It is folio* cd hv a reference to Osins' 
other parent. Geb, who symbolically counteracts the decay which tKc king's bedv would 
normally undergo m his realm, the earth, by restituting Osins* head. Geb also leu the wise 
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Thorh cure the evil of death which adheres to the king. Sethe, Kornmentir, III, 166, inter¬ 
prets the‘‘giving of the head** to mean that Geb leaves Osiris free to pats from the earth to 
the sky. This theme exists in the pyramid tens, but in the form of a conversation or agree¬ 
ment between Geb and Aram. See, c.g., above, p. 115. 

15. On Emitter (Renenuter) see Kccs, GdttrrgUube, pp. 56-57. 

16. Pipyrus Chester Beatty No. /: Description of in Hieritu Pipy ms, etc., by Alan H. Gardi¬ 
ner (Loodon. 1951). 14, 11-12. pp. 24-25. Gardiner refers to coffin texts and spells from the 
Book of the Dead, where Osiris is identihed with the com-god Nepri. 

17. A. M. Blackman, in Studio Aegyptiaca, “Analecta Orientals,** XYU (1938), p. 2. 

16. I. Rosclbni. / monuments delT Egstto e delis Nubia, Vol. Ill: Afsontntfi del culto (Pisa, 

1644). PI. 23; or R. V. Lanzonc, Dtzumiru* di mitoJogta egtzsi. PI. 261. 

19. For a good example from rhe romb of Amenhotep II, see Darcssv, Fomllet de h vallee 
dei rois (Cat. gen. [Cairo, 1907]), PI. VII, No. 24061. See also Gardircr and Davies, The 
Tomb of AmenemKet, p. 115, and instances quoted by Frazer in The Golden Bough, Part IV, 
Vol. Tl. pp. 90-91. 

20. See below, n. 49. 

21. De tssde ft Osiride 70. 

22. This translation is not certain, but it accoants for the determinatives and the affinities 
of the word better than^*dust stomi“ (see Sethe, Kornmentir, I, 376-77). 

23. L. Keimer, in ZAS , LtX, 140 If., points out that this is the only plant having a milky 
juice which was cultivated in Egypt. This might have been interpreted in the manner of 
sympathetic magic as influencing the flow of either milk or semen. Nowsdays the Egyptians 
believe that the earing of much lettuce is conducive to rearing a large family. 

24. Gauthier, En files du dteu Mtn (Cairo, 1931), p. 194. See H. Jacobsohn. Die dogma- 
tuche Sir Hung, p. 17, with n. 10, for the possible title “rainmaker-king*' for Min- 

25. Gauthier, op. at p. 235. 

26. Ibid., po. 143-52; Petrie. Athribis, PI. XX; Jequier in Bulletin de dnstitut Francis 
T ArchMogie Orienule, VI, 35-38. 

27. The Feast of Min is mentioned already in the tombs of the OW Kingdom (Junker, 
Gita, II. 60-61). The Ramessid reliefs and texts arc published by H. H. Nelson et il, 
Med met Hibu, Vol. IV. Pis. 196-217. For a discussion see Gauthier, op. at., and Jacobsohn, 
op. tit^ pp. 29-40. 

28. Ganlmer was the first to recognize rhe character of the festival. He adduced the evi¬ 
dence without actually drawing the conclusion which we have formulated somewhar tenta¬ 
tively (JEA, II, 125). Jacobsohn (op. at.) did suggest rhar the king becomes Kamutef at the 
feast. In addition to the more weighty grounds given in our text above, we may point out 
some further evidence which possibly corroborates this view. The queen is the only female 
figure in the first part of the procession and may well, therefore, be the “Shemayt," an un¬ 
translatable female title designating a person who recites a spell seven times just before the 
king curs the grain. In doing so, she “goes around'* him. The verb phr which it here trans¬ 
lated “goes around" occurs also as “winding around** in the epithet of Mut concerned wnth 
the Kamutef mystery which, we suppose, may have taken place at this point in the Min fes¬ 
tival. Mut, as wx have seen, is called the “snake who wound around her father Re and bore 
him as Khonsu" (p. 180). 

29. Since the Min festival was celebrated annually, we might speak of “the expansion of 
rhe royal line’*, but each prince was a potential heir. In our view the festival institutionalized 
the coalescence of god and earthly progenitor which was the prerequisite for the birth of a 
crow n prince. 

30. tnuan-Blackman, Literiture, p. 137 (Stela Louvre C 30). For Isis as the mother of 
Min tee Kccj, Gotterglaube, Index, “Isis in Koptos." 

31. Pyr. 256a, 1928*. r, 19964. 

32. Sethe, Vrgnchichte, pp. 166-67. 

33. II. O. Lange, “Ein liturgischcs Lied in Min,** Smungsberiekte der Preussischen 
Akademte drr 11* trsentchi/ten (Berlin. 1927), pp. 331-38. 

34. Morct, Royaute, pp. 104-5. 

35. A late song of Osiris describes the god with concrete, plastic images as god of the 
earth, of the plants, of the Nile (“the Nile comes from the swxat of thy hands**), and as “the 
father and mother of men'* (Ernun, ZAS, XXXVIII [1900], 30-33). 
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16. The inundation <Jcn»«mrrared the power imminent in the earth. Hence it could alio 
he ascribed to Ptah: "The canals are filled with water anew, and the earth is Hooded with his 
(Puh’i) love" (Gardiner and Davies, Anamt Egyptun Pdtntmgt, VoL II, PI, 70; cf / NES . 
IV (1941). 184). 

J7. Kces. Lrubuth, p. 16, No. 21* 

1ft. Pyr. 6211. Osins, therefore, may appear in the function of Nun, the primeval waters, 
•mcc these were also underneath the earth and, as the original font of all that exists (and thus 
of immeasurable fertility), were also rccogmred in the waters of the inundation. \\k meet 
here again a multiplicity of approaches, which leads to results which are at first tight con¬ 
fusing. The common function of Nun and Osiris leads to the peculiar situation that Osins 
can be identified with the waters from which the sun nscs in the morning and may hence ap¬ 
pear is the "father" of the sun. See below, n. 101. 

19. Plutarch (Dr hi Jr ft Omtit 19) places this feast in the month of Athyr; and Eraser 
(op. nt. % Part IV, Vol. II, np. 86-87,91 ft.), discussing the influence of the fixed Alexandrian 
calendar upon the shift ol the festivals from their proper relationship with the seasons, lup- 
potca that Plutarch refers to the aainc celebrations that fell in Khoiak tn earlier times—a %icw 
also held by others, c.g., R. Kirtel and M. P. Nilsson. But Plutarch’s account docs nor hi the 
description of these festivals, nor does it reflect Egyptian conditions in general It may well 
refer to an Alexandrian usage or to one prevailing in the towns of the Delta. When Sc nco- 
rions the lengthening of nights and the falling of leaves, we arc certain that he refers t> an 
autumn festival, but it is me Greek from rhe northern shores of the Mediterranean, rather 
than the Egyptian, who would consider these somber portents, nor would the Egyptian de¬ 
scribe either our autumn or our winter season as a period of "denudation of the earth." On 
rhe contrary, the crops grow ami ripen in these seasons. If, therefore, the festival described 
by Plutarch was not peculiar tn the Greeks in Egypt, or at least to the Dclra, it it most likely 
to have found its place originally in the period from March to June, daring the low Nile, and 
perhaps more especially at the end of this period, so that the "finding of Osins" as water 
would coincide with the twgtnning of the inundation. In Hellenistic and Roman timer wc 
must count wtth the influence of the Adonis cult. See bciow, p. 291. The dates of die Egyp¬ 
tian Adonis and Osins festivals are considered in relation with one another by G. Glocx. * Lea 
fetes d‘Adorns sous Ptokmec II," in ftuin grropws, XXXIII, cap. 214-20, bu* his 

conclusion differs from ours. 

In cap. 52, too, Plutarch implies that Osiris is to be found tn water. Ac the winter soliricc 
a cow (symbol of Isis) is carried seven times around the sun temple, and thia ccremmy, 
Plutarch says, is called the «jucst of Osiris, because Uit desires water. Note that Apulcius 
(Mftom. xi. 9 ff.), describing an Isis procession in ooc of the harbor towns of Connth, men¬ 
tions as the most sacred object carried there a small gold jug. It may have contained witer, 
or it may hive been a survival of Egyptian rites such as Plutarch describes in cap. 19. For a 
proper appreciation of these Hellenistic Osiris festivals during or after the winter solstice see 
Eduard Norden, Du Grhtrt in Kinin CScudicndcr Biblwthck Wuburg," Vol. Ill [1924]), 
cap pp. 35-40. 

40. Eg., Pyr. 584. 612, 1008 (sec p. 116), I25J-56, 1799, 2144. 

41. Pvr. 24, M5J, 7mJ. 

42. The last-named explanation is Bonnet's (Zntukrift iff Drutuhm MorgroJonJnckm 
(mrJtuhjft, LXXXI [1927], 185). He speaks rightly of a contrast between a "god of the 
Nile" and a drowned victim of the river, refuting the usual "explanation." 

4J. Scthc, DrgmstUfhf Ytttt , p, 107. 

44. Dr pheas x. 323. 

45. Kces. in TottngLmbr*. p. 354. points out that the calendar of Ramses 111 names the 
twenty-second of Thoch for the Great Procexuoo. and it seems that in Gardiner and Davies, 
Tko Tom A of Antrfolrt , PI. XVIII. the dead Scnet goes to Abydos to take part in the Great 
Procession. See aUo above, chap. 10, n. 23. 

46. See above, chap. 10. n. 7. Herodotus ii. 171 mentions chat in his time the Mysteries 
of Osiris at Sais were performed on a lake. 

47. One suspects some connection with the Nile in the case of the mysterious Uag feast, 
which was celebrated with wine; one had to sail upstream and arrive at Abydos, going down¬ 
stream. on tbc day of the celebration (Kccs, Toungliuben, pp. 354-55). Otiru is "Lord of 
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the wine at the Uig feast" (Pyr. 8l9r-820, 1S24w>. Dr. Richard A. Parkcr'i researches in 
the lunar calendar indicate that the Uag feast fell within the early weeks of the inundation. 

48. See above, n. 39. 

49. The Ptolemaic inscriptions of the temple of Dcndcrah list the celebrations in the vari¬ 
ous temples of the land, but they are concerned with the ritualistic elements of the perform¬ 
ances rather than with their significance. For these text* the “Interment of Osins*' consists 
of the burial of certain figures made of earth and seeds on the eighteenth of Khoiak. the day 
of “hacking up the earth/' There is no demonstrable connection with a sowing festival or 
with popular celebrations of any kind. For these Ptolemaic rites see H. Junker. “Die Myi- 
rcricn des Osiris," in InirmjticnjJf Wc<hrfur RtUgwwcihrwlogit , III (Tilburg, 1922). 414-26; 
V. Lorct, "Lcs ffctes d’Osiris an moss dc Khoiak/' HecurtJ de trnsiux. 111, 43-57. IV. 21-J3; 
V. 85-103 ; Mariettc, DrnJrrih, Vol. IV, Pis. 65-90. A tomb in Thebes dating to the reign of 
Tuthmosis III refers to the eighteenth of the month as "the day of the moistening of the barley 
and spreading a bed for the Osiris Ncfcrhoccp/’ i.c., for the owner of the tomb (Gardiner 
and Davies, The Tomb of Ammrmhrt . p. 115). Again the day is considered only in its signifi¬ 
cance for rhe funerary ritual of making the Osiris bod, not in relation with agricultural ac¬ 
tivities. We seem to lack evidence that the sowing of grain was connected with Osiris in 
Pharaonic tiroes. See also below, p. 291. 

50. Gardiner, in IE A, II, 123. In this important review of Frazer's Adana . Attis. Ostrts , 
Gardiner not only emphasized the complex and problematical character of Osiris but also 
attempted to co-ordinate the religious festivals of Egypt with the seasons. 

51. L. Borchardr. Dtr Mitt A zut zsuhehen Fesilegung von Funktrn drr agyptiukm Ge- 
u fochtt (Cairo, 1935). p. 87, 

52. Palanque. U Nil tux trrrtps pkirxam^un, pp. 72 If. 

53. Driotoo, in Egyptian Rrltgum , I, 39 ff. 

54. Translation by Dr. Richard A. Parker. See above, chap. 10, n. I. 

55. Miltngtt Mdsptro, I, 340: 4. 11-12. (Dr. Wilson kindly drew my attention to this 
text.) For older periods sec Pyr. 632. 

56. Plutarch, op lit, cap. 43, records the Egyptian belief that there was a definite corre¬ 
spondence between the phases of the moon and the rise of die Nile. 

57. For Egypt wc have the explicit statements in ibtd.. caps. 8, 42, 43. 

58. Plutarch, op. At., cap. 39. 

59. Kces. TattngUubm, pp. 209-10. where, however, the connection between Osins and 
the moon is "explained" as a product of Hcbopolitan speculations. 

60. A quite exceptional similarity of the fate of Re with that of Osiris, the victim of Seth, 
is alluded to in Pyr. 285, where it is said that Rc is "bound" during the night and liberated at 
dawn. 

61. Piehl, fnsmpturm hirroglyphiqua , Vol. II, PI. 4, quoted by Dc Buck, Dr godsdtrmttge 
betifkmis vtn dm lUip ("Mcdodcd ingen cn Vcrhandchngcn: Ex Onentc Lut," No. 4 [Laden, 
1919]). 

62. Petrie, AFydot. II, 47. and Eduard Meyer in ZAS , XLI (1904), 97-104. Even to it 
can hardly have been accidental that the main god of Abydoi w as the "Chief of the West¬ 
erners" at a site which was of no political importance (the dry of This was the caniral of rhe 
province of the ramc name), but derived all its significance from the presence of the royal 
tombs. In other words, it seems possible to us that the figure of the |ackal and the title "Chief 
of the Westerners" applied to the royal ancestor Osiris in Thinirc rimes. Wc have seen that 
the wolf Upwaut also stood for the Horns king of Hierakonpolis in a certain aspect, appar¬ 
ently that of the eldest son of his predecessor (see above, pp. 26, 87). Keci, GotirrgLtubt. p. 
330, n. I, lists Old Kingdom tombs in which "Khcntiamcntm, Lord of Abydos" is a parallel 
to "Ostrij, Lord of Busins"; this may mean that other one or two gods are referred to. From 
the Sixth Dynasty onward the identity of the two is dearly expressed in the phrase "Osiris 
Khcnriamcnriu, Lord of Abydos." 

63. Sec above, p. Ill; also Pyr. 759 b and 1666 j. 

64. Frarcr, op. at., p. 166. Frazer, too. compared Nyaking and Osiris, but on grounds 
which we do not consider to prove much. Sec also P. P. Howell in "The Installation of the 
Shilluk King," Mon (1944), No. 117, and more fully in a forthcoming issue of Sudm Not/s 
tni Records. 

65. D. Wrstcrroann, quoted by Frazer, op. rif., p. 163. 
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66. Scligtnsn, Pogm Tnbex, p. 77. 

67. So Junker. Die Onuritlegrnde, p. 64. Scthc. Urgeukuhte, pp. 64-66, 80-83; Kecs, 
Totem* Ltu ben, p. 197. In GdttergUube, p. 117, Utf Mngnph, Kccs iuio the current new mc- 
emetnr, and every sentence a*tra«ns an unproved hypothesis. The whole elahmc construc¬ 
tion thus pratTKtd becomes superfluous if one interprets the amiable evidence to indiatc 
that Osiris originally belonged to Abydos and the Thinite dynasry. The evidence for this in¬ 
terpretation is given in the sections on “Abydos 44 and “The Great Proertsion" of the pres¬ 
ent chapter. 

68. Sethe, Urgetehchte, pp 64-65. 

69. Other signs of southern influence an the Bus true name should be looked for. Gn'fith 
has pointed out (PSBA, XXI (1899], 277) that Ptahhotep's estate in the Buitntc name eon- 
tains the name of Sekhen, the Fgypmn name for Hicrakonpolis, located a little south of 
Abydos on the cast bank of the Nile. The name of the estate is “Osiris of Nckhcn/ 4 if one 
corrects Quibell, Rmetxettm, PI. XXXIV. upper row, fourth from right, after Dumichcn, 
Hetulute Jef stikoologisek-photogrephiuhm Expedition, PI. XV, No. 14; and N. de Gam 
Davies. The UutiAi of Plakhetrp and Akhethetep , VoL 11, Pt. XVII, No. 168, and p. 37. 

70. See above, chap. 1. n. 15, 

71. Alice Werner. The Mythology of All Rncei, VoL VII: AJncxm (Boston, 1925). p. 
117. 

72. See the interesting parallel of the “Apotheosis by Drowning" which Kees has shown 
(Studies Preiented to F. U . Grtfith , pp. 403-5) to be a late form of the belief. Wr have quoted 
a few of the many teats mentioning the counting or gathering of rhe limbs of Osiris (above, 
p 112). W'ainwright, in Pctne. 7kr Ixbynntk, Gtrzeh end Mezgkunek, pp. 14-15, has 
collected evidence from graves which might be interpreted as showing wilful dismember¬ 
ment of bodies. However, if tt had been the custom to equate the dead with Osina n munlatcd 
by Seth, some regularity in the procedure should be observable. Yet the cases quoted now 
cvery conceivable irregularity in the disposal of the bones and remain a small minority of the 
many thousands of graves which have been investigated. One la, therefore, obliged to view 
chon as the results of accidents caused by marauding animals, grave-robbers, rrc., after 
which the bodies were piously rebuned by unknown hands. Sec also Bruntoo, Qeu tmd Asian. 
I, 48, whose negative conclusion is based on an extensive senes of observations of actual 
graves. Fraser, op. ext^ pp. 97-102, quotes many instances of dismemberment, cv*oc of which 
proves anything in relation to Osiris if one docs not start from the assumption that lie is a aim- 
god. The older Egyptological literature, under the spell of the myth, refers often to dismem¬ 
berment—eg.. Morel, Rituel, pp 73 tf.. and Eduard Meyer, Geuhukte del Alutturns , I, 2*. 
63-M. 


73. Junker, Omtrislegmde, p. 65; Scthc, Urgnehsckte , p 183. 

74. Quibell, Himhmpolti % Vol. I, PI. XLI. 

75. The arguments regarding this crown arc as inconclusive for a Lower Egyptian origin 
as are those regarding Andjcri's for a Low er Egyptian origin of Osiris. Yet the association of 
the feather crown with Andjcti is considered bv most authors sufficient grounds to dab it 
Lower Egyptian’ The treatment of Abd el Moocm Jousscf Abuhakr, Vntersuthungen uber 
die ogyptiscken Kronen (Berlin, 1937), is merely begging the question. He states that the 
feathers and horns represent Lower Egypt in the combination of the a tef crown. Note that 
his statement that \V^d>ct crowns Ncuscrrc with this crown on a relief now in Berlin (Ahu¬ 
bs kr, ibid., PI. 10 and p. 40) is incorrect. The goddess merely stands beside die king while 
the Latter is enthroned. But Abubakr’s argument is otherwise wuuUi to dwt of Junker 
(OtmmleoenJe, p. 64. Mtttetlungem da Deutuhen haueuts Jo* Agypnuke Altertvmihenie m 
Ketro, III, 166); neither give* any proof for the Lower Egyptian origin of the fcaffier. 
The two feathers and the ram • horns appear in the hieroglyph for fry, “king/ 4 and rhe two 
feathers arc the outstanding attributes of kingship in the Mvstcry Play of die Succession, 
w here the comtubon is effected w hen they are placed upon the head of the new king. They 
play a similar pin at the Scd festival (sec Naville, Festival Hell of Oiotken II , PI. XIV No. I: 

Horus appears, he has assumed the Two Feathers 44 ). This functxai of the feathers might 
well be a direct survival of a custom followed by the House uf Mcnes and perhaps also by 
other prcdynaatic chieftains, but it certainly makes a Lower Egyptian ongin of that use im¬ 
probable. £ec also p. 200 above. Scthc would have liked to connect Ta-Tjencn with This, as 
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we a*s but be was prevented from d^ng an by his bebef thit Osiris derived from die north 
(see thmotiuke True , p. 34. Vtgeukukte, po. 111-44)* 

76. After Schafer. “Die Mysttnai dn Osins Ml Abjdoi untex Kong Ill/' us 

Sethe, *’Untersuchungen rur Gcschichtc und Altcmimskundc Agyj*cni. '\W IV (transla- 
tion revised by Dr J. A. Wilson). 

77. F.g., Schafer, ep. rtf., p. 24. 

78. Kccs, Totengliuben . p. 150. Ixnivrc C 11. 

79. It would be a coincidence with which we can hardly reckon that there would be an¬ 
other "run" or “procession*' of Upwaut in the district of This besides the Great Procession. 

•0. After Pieper, “Die grow Inschrtft dcs Komgs Neferhocep in Abydoa,” in Mitteil- 
ungen der Vordeusutiuk-Agyptiteken GeteUtckt/l, Vol XXXII (1929), 

81. />»./., op. 14-16, see also Schafer, op. nr, pp. 11-16. 

82. Thu feature was also found in ocher Oum sanctuaries. Hcnxkrua, describing Sail, 
mentions a round pond. “On this lake they enact by night the story of the god’s vicissitude*, 
a rue which the Egyptians call the mysteries'* («. |7|), 

83. Wilson. “Funeral Se r vice* of the Egyptian Old Kingdom/ fSES. Ill (1944), cap. 

206 ff. 

84. Schafer in Z/tS, XLI (1904). 107-11; C Robichon and A_ Virile, iMcnptum wm- 
ntdirt du temple prrmitjj dr Mrdmtmd (Cairo. 1940), pp. 15-20. 

85. Frankfort, The Crnoupk of Srfi / ot A by dot, p. 11. 

86. Schafer, op. nr., p. 25. 

87. Pvr. 2108a. See p. 95 above. This is yet another argument against s Hmiritc origin 
of Osiris. 

88. Breasted, Development of Religion end Thought m Ament Egypt. In 7 he D*wn #7 
Corn turner. be centers his argument on this point. 

89. Louvre Stela C 218 after Kccs, Isubueh, p. 17, No. 22. 

90. Kccs, Totenglmben , p. 262, refernr^ to Pcme, Dendrrek, PI. Ill, Capsn. Oum he 
Juncture de U Vlme DymsUe. Pis. 1 ff. 

91 On the contrary, when Osins, because he was king of the dead, was «lm credited 
wuh judging the dead, one finds the absurdity of the dead man. calling himsdf Oaina So- 
and-so. facing his judge and reciting s loo* bit of una which he has not committed. An ap¬ 
propriate spell was earned to silence the heart which might bear w itseii against us owner 
sod thus destroy the effect of the recitation. See H. Junker, "Die Osinsreliginn und der Er- 
lotungtgcdankc ba den Agyptem,” in Intenuiumjle Woche Jut Rehgurnet hnologie (Milan), 
IV (1921), 276-90. 

92. Published by Jetjuicr. Ln fmn d'objett Jet iirtopkigrs du Moyett Empire (“Me- 
moirea de I'lnatirut Franyats d’Archcologic Orientate du Cairc/ Vol. XLVII [Cairo, 
1921)), 


3. Even in the Middle Kingdom: Gardiner and Danes, The Tomb of Ante/okre; Black- 
, The Reek Tombf of Mete , Vol. Ill, PI. 21. And they sing royal hymns, such as “The 

f f \ l4'lifea "I ' -k «/ -8 ---- Of t t / V 1 IT V ■ m 8 ■ — Lf 


93. 

man, 

(MCM 9 to Gardiner-D*vi^ 7V pf AmmmJbh, fL II. (Nvw IOmAmis Kw, I 

TotengUuben. pp. 560-64.) Another Middle Kingdom instance is menrwncd bv kec*. Totem- 
gtmben* p. 248. and the fact chat the teats wnnen on the Middle Ku^dom coffins include 
many pyramid tests (which means tests ongnaUy meant for the king) is in itself a ease in 
oo«M. Ekx we should not conclude as Kccs does (tbtd^ pp. 161 ff.) that the absence from the 
Old Kingdom craves of teats concerned with the fate of the dead in the Hereafter proves that 
the thoughti of commoners in the Old Kingdom did not reach beyond nc actual interment. 
Such teats may well have been pan of the nrual spoken at the tombs. It n generally admitted 
that the pyramid tests themselves must have been used in the nrual long before they were en¬ 
graved for the first time in the pyramid of King Unas of the Fifth Dynasty. 

94. Kccs, Totengljuben, pp. 9| ff., faces needless complications by ignoring this affinity 
of night sky and death. Sethe, Kommenur . I, 47-J 2, attempts to bcarc Jit but meets with the 
same difficulties that arise us the ease of the Field of Rushes. For Jjs is the world of the dead, 
and the dead move in the cosmic circuit. Sec above, pp. 119-22. and chap. 10, n. 14. 

91. Cf Erman-Blackman. Litrrtture , p. 142. 


96. Keca, Levbuek, p. $. 

97. Emxan-Blackman. Letrufurr, p 143 
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98. Paul Smirhcr, in IEA, XXIV (1941), 131-32; cf. Gardiner, The Attitude ofthe Ancient 
Egyptians to IJrath and ike Dead (Cambridge, 1935), p. 39, n. 17. 

99. Book of the Dead, chap, 175; Kces, Leubuch , p. 27, No. 40. 

100. Kces, in ZAS, LXV, 73 ff. 

101. Keei, Ltubuch, p. 17. The curious designation nf Osins as “father" of Re (Lange 
and Ncugebauer, Papyrus Cartsbcrg bio. /, op. 22, 23) is the result of Osiris' identification 
with the Nile flood and hence with Nun. Since Nun surrounds the earth and since, con¬ 
sequently, the sun rises every dawn from Nun as he did on the day of creation (ibid., p. 16, 
L 8, and many texts), the waters—and hence Osins—may be said to be a parent of Re. The 
fact that this combination remained entirely without consequences gives it the character of 
a metaphor. It may be compared with the picture of Osins “encircling the Netherworld," 
in Bonomi-Sharpc, The AUbaster Sarrophagus of OtmeneptaJi /, PL 15, and M. A. Murray, 
The Osireum, PL 13. 

102. An early reference to the lawsuit between Horus and Seth is Pyr. 956-61. A New 
Kingdom instance is the great hymn to Osins on rhe neb Louvre C 286. A late instance, re¬ 
cast to serve as a folk tale, is Gardiner, Papyrus Chatrr Beatty AV I: The Contenduegs nf 
Horui and Seth (London, 1931). On the popular character of this story see A. dc Buck in 
OnenuIu . VIII (1939), 578 ff. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 16 

1. Thorkild Jacobsen, “Primitive Democracy in Ancient Mesopotamia," /A7£5,II 
(1943), 159-72. 

2. Ibtd L, p. 168. 

3. The archeological remains of die first sealers in southern Mesopotamia and their de¬ 
scendants belong to the Al Ubaid period. This was followed by the Warka and then the Pro¬ 
to-literate periods, which latter includes the main portion of what was called the Uruk 
period in older publications. See a forthcoming publication by Ann Louise Perkins, The Com¬ 
parative Stratigraphy of Early Mesopotamia, and P. Delougaz and S. Lloyd, Pre-Sargmid Tem¬ 
pter m the Diyala Region (“OIP," Vol. LVIU [Chicago, 1942]), p. 8, n. 10. The Froto- 
litcrarc period corresponds m character (though not exactly in time) with the end cf the 
prcdynasxic period and the First Dynasty in Egypt (see AJSL, LV11I [1941], 354-58). 
These periods in Egypt and Mesopotamia, respectively, represent the transition from pre¬ 
history to hisrory with the introduction of writing and of monumental architecture and sculp- 
rure and the founding of cities as their outstanding achievements. 

4. So 1 am informed by Dr. Jacobsen. 

5. S. N. Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, frontispiece; idem., “Man's Golden Age: A Su¬ 
merian Parallel to Genesis 1 \:\, fAOS, LXIU (1943), 191-94. The rransbtion has been 
revised by Dr. Jacobsen. 

6. Jacobsen, in JNFS, V (1946), 134-38, 

7. Jacobsen in fAOS, LIX (1939), 487, n. 11. 

8. With the monarchy abolished, the Greeks attempted to achieve bv federation what 
forceful leaders did in Mesopotamia when they made themselves rulers of the whole country. 
See J. A. O. Larsen, “Fcdcrarion for Peace in Ancient Greece," Classical Philology, XXXIX 
(1944), 145-62. For the role of Delphi see ibtd., pp. 148-50. 

9. See H. Frankfort, Archeology and the Sumerian Problem (**SAOC," No. 4 [Chicago, 
1932]), p. 49 and Table I, and Progress of the Work of the Oriental Institute tn Iraq, 1934/35 
("OIC,*' No. 20 [Chicago, 1936]), PI. VI. Analyses of the sand samples (which will be pub¬ 
lished in a forthcoming volume of “Oriental Institute Publicathxu") show that they are made 
of wind-blown, not water-bid. sand. 

10. A. Pocbcl, “Dcr Konflikr zwischen LagaA und Urama zur Zeit Enannarums 1 und 
Entcmcnas," in Paul Haupt Anniversary Volume (Baltimore, 1926), pp. 226-67. 

11. /iVES. II. 165. 

12. Ibid., p. 170, n. 66. 

13. Johannes Pedersen, Israel, I, 36-37. 

14. Job 29:7-14, 21-23; translation of J. M. Powts Smith, The Complete Bible: An Amer¬ 
ican Translation (Chicago, 1939). 

15. Jacobsen, in fNES t II, 166, n. 44. 
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16. Tablet II, It. 12*-2?. after Speculum Thought. p. 177. 

17. Out knowledge nf the temple community i* bated mainly on documents from b- 
gash: A. Dcimcl. “Die ojuveriscHe Tcmpcl w i me haft zur Zeit Urukaginas and seiner Vor- 
ginger," '‘Analecta Oricmalta." II (1931) 71-113, and Anna Schneider, Die nememche Tem- 
pelcudt (“Plcngc SraatswiMemchafrlichc Beirrage,'* Vol. IV (Essen, 1920]). 

18. See reference* in chap. 17, n. 44, below. 

19. P. Dclougar. The Temple OtW it Khj/jtsk ("OIP " Vol. Ull [Chicago, 1940]). 

20. Schneider, op. cit~, p. 19.1 am told that this number may be too large, under the Thin! 
Dynasty of Ur, Lagash contained fifty-four large and imall snrincs. 

21. Oelougaz and Lloyd, op. at. 

22. Schneider, op. rt/„ pp. 21. 22. Again I am cautioned that these figure* may be too high. 

23. Population figure* in ancient sources are so divergent a* not to make sense: for La- 
gash, Entemena gives 3,600 people, Urukagtna 36,000, Codes 216,000 (see Pocbcl, op. tit., 
p. 234, n. 4). We hare computed the population* oo the basis of extant ruins, a very rough 
approximation at most, but perhaps not quite valueless. Wfc started with residential quarters 
at three sices which we know well: Ur, Fahnunna (Tell Asmar), and Lhafajah. The latter 
if eight centuries older than the other two, which can be dated to about 1900 a.c.; but our 
figures show’ no significant difference* in rhe densities of their populations. We found about 
twenty houses per acre with an average area of 200 square meten per house. These are mod¬ 
erately fixed houses, and we recknocd chat there would be six to ten occupants per house, 
including children and servants. Considering the number of activities in the East that uke 
place in the streets or public squares and how easily older and distant members of the family 
become dependents in the house of a well-to-do relative, these figures do not seem excessive. 
They amount to a density of from 120 to 200 people per acre. We then compared rhe area 
and population of two modem Near Eastern cine*. Aleppo and Damascus. In both eases we 
find a density of 160 people per acre—which is precisely the average of our figure. On this 
basis, the cities of Ur and Assur, each covering 150 acres, would have had 24,000 people in 
the Assyrian period. For earlier periods the figures arc smaller. We have: Lagash, with a 
calculated 19,000 people; L’mma with 16,000, Eshnunna with 9,000. and Khafajah with 
12,000. 

24. Dcimcl, op. at., p. 80. 

25. F. TTiurrau-Dangin, /5/4, pp. 74-75 (tramlatcd by Thorkild Jacobsen). 

26. Ibiq-Adad 11, Naram-Sin, and Dadusha. See Frankfort, Llovd, and Jacobsen, The 
Gmttlsm Temple end the Fitece of the Rulers at Tell Armor (“OIP." Vol. XLIII [Chicago. 
1940]), pp. Il6ff. 

27. R. Labor, Royeuti. p. 11. 

28. A. T. Olmstcad. in AJSL , XXXV (1919), 75 n. 

29. S. H. Langdon, Sumer un LiturgicM Tats ( PBS. Vol. X, No. 2), II. 106 ff. 

30. Sec the penetrating study of B. Lands berger, “Die EigenbegritBichkcic dcr baby Ion- 
iichcn Welt," hUmue , II, 355-72. 

3L JMES, II (1943), 132-33. 

32. Thorkild Jacobsen, “The A**urncd Conflict between Sumerians and Semites in 
Early Mesopotamian History," JAOS, LIX (1939). 485-95. 

33. Thurcau-Dangin. op. ctt.. p. 53. 

34. Ibid., p. 41, Scone A, Column V, 23—VI, 52. Cf. A. PuebeJ, Grundzuge dir sterner- 
uehen Granmunk, par. 436. 

35. Jacobsen, in JAOS , LIX (1939), 489, 

36. Com bridge Ancient History, 1, 509. 

37. See below, pp. 101-2. The history of Eshnunna (Tell Asmar) gives us an excellent 
opportunity to follow changes in the status of a local ruler who was firit a vassal of Ur. then 
an independent “governor ' under the city -god. then “king," then governor again, and finally 
a vassal of Hammurabi. The inscriptions reflecting these changes are published and studied in 
Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacobsen, op. at., chap. v. 

58. Thurcau-Dingm. op. rir., p. 219,1, 36—II, 11, wnth same changes by Thorkild Jacob¬ 
sen. 

39. The new title did not carry with it any attempt to equate the king and the god*. 
Kings bearing »c were not sacrosanct. Utuhegal, king of Erech, drove out the mountaineers 
of Gutiuitt w no had overrun the land and ended the Dynasty of Akkad. Ur-Nammu of Ur ad- 
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drri»cd Utwhcgsl •• ‘ K*^ »»f iSc |V«ic (Jwncf*’ iM, IX. 114. I). bur ltier be msc in re¬ 
volt, overthrew him, and henceforth gave himaclf that ntlt (George A. Barton. I he Roysl 
huenptumi »f Sumtr jnJ AkkdJ. p. 274. No. I 3, I. 6). 

40. A. PirnK and H. Frankfort, “Man cr Opis, c»ui de chrooologic,” RA. XXXI 
(19)4), 171-89. 

41. W. Andrac, Dir jrthdisehen luhtifirmpel in Aitur (WVDOG , No. 39 (Leipzig, 

<1 9U))). 

42. M. E. L. Msllowan, in MustrjteJ lumdon Nrui, October 15. 1938, pp. 697-700; May 
20, 1939, pp. 882-84. 

43. For a comprehensive treatment ace B. Landsticrgcr, Attynuhe HenJeUkuLmien m 
Kleinnten mi Jem Jtttten JthruuunJ (A0 t Vob XXIV [Letpng, 1921]). Alio Labar, up. n/ n 
pp. 16-17. 

44. Lalar, up n#.. pp. 17-18. 

45. Sidney Vn*rh. KrWy Hutary ef Assyn a, pp. |9# If. W. w» Soden, /Vr Aujitwg Jr* 
Anyrmruki (AO. Vol. XXXVII [Lespig, 1937]), p. 20, o. I. 

44. Knur Tallquiit, Drr guy rue he Gett. pp. 13 (h- 2), 16-17. 

47. IhJ.. jk 22. 

48. Grciitrtann. Ahonmuluche Texu unJ BiUer turn Alien TnUmrwt. I 1 , 264. I. 39. 265, 
L 14. 

49. Tallquitl, nt.. p. 11. 

30. lbJ>. p. 54. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 17 

1. Spffuldtive Thought, pp. 137 If. 

2. Spemldttxe Thought. pp. 16 tf. 

3. Pdf aJ tie 1**1. Book II. 1L 891-94. 

4. Thor ki Id Jacobsen in SpeeuUtne Thought, p. 160. 

I. Rtgvcda X, discussed by Ernst Cassirer, Piuluiuphie Jet rymbelachen Fermen. II, 258; 
ef. pp. 255 If. for the feet* ex mJnlo. 

6. Other factors contribute to the almost onimial acceptance of tracer as the primary 
substance. It ha% laav^g been recognized that myths of creation and myths of the Flood are re¬ 
lated. An outstanding contribution to the undemanding of these myths is A. \V. Nieuwcu- 
huu, Lhc Smtflutugcn sis kausalloguchc Naturachopfongsmythcn,” in Festuhnft P. IK. 
Schmidt (Vienna, 1928). Nicuwcnhuts emphasizes ihe inadequacy of current cxplanatnnu 
of the myths as mcmorica of catastrophic! (J. G. Frazer), reflections of ceksriai events (G. 
Gcrland), memories of past geological ages (J Rian), and others. He gives a statistical 
analysis of several hundred myths of this type from all parts of the world and concludes that 
the Flood is the device by which the primitive makes uMd ntd. Only by doing this can the 
inexhaustible stream of imaginable past events be dammed up and the existing world allowed 
to emerge si that point. It is as if he said; '‘Whatever existed before, it was drowned and 

done with and then." Here follows the ertaiwo story. In some countries brt, oof 

water, supplies the required catastrophe. 

7. So also R. Campbell Thompson, in CdmhnJge Ancient Hutary. III. 234, and Jacobsen. 
SpmLttn* Thmght Life and conditions in the marshes arc stnkmglv described in Falarum. 
Hep RtkUn. Msnk Ant (London. 1927); and the pantographs in this book allow ooc to 
visualize the natural conditions described by the Epic of Creation. 

8. Jacobsen, in SprcuUtM Thought, p. 171. 

9. There arc excellent reasons to believe that Enbl was originally the hero of the creation 
story (see Jacobsen in Speculum* Thought and F, Notschcr. EUtl m Sumer unJ Akkad. pp. 
56, 66). We cannot, however, reconstruct the older version, in which a warlike young god — 
Enid's son, Nimma — played an important part. What matters to us here is the fact that the 
Marduk irnry was accepted, at least from the middle of the second millennium s.c., as an 
account of the origin of kingship among the gods. 

10. Jacobsen discusses some Sumerian accounts of Creation in ISES. V (1946). 138-43, 
151-52. 

II. In his treatment of Sumerian myths in Spemldtn* Thought. Jacobsen has emphasized 
how admirably the description of character has been infused with the grandeur appropriate 
to persont heat ion« of natural force*. 
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12. I, 132 ff., after Speculative Thought, pp. J 75-76* 

13. 11. 81-85, alter Alexander Hddcl. The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago, 1942), who uses 
‘'frame of mind" for our “mood/* 

14. IV r , 49-64, after Heidcl, iFid. 

15. IV, 13-17* Jacobsen, in SpecuUtn* Thought, p. 178. 

16. H. Zimmem, “Uchcar und Saltu," in Benckte ubrr die Verhandlungen der Komgluken 
Sachsuchen Geullsthaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hut KLuse, LX VIII (1916). 1 IT. 

17. Speculative Thought. 

18. A- T. Clay, Babylonian Records m the Library of /. Pier pent Morgan, Vol. IV', No. 2, 
Col. I, 6-14 (translated bv Thorkild Jacobsen). C t. S. H. Langdoo, "The Old Babylonian 
Version of rhe Myth of Erana," Babylomaea, XU. 10-11. See also Jacobsen. The Summon 
King List ("AS," No. 11 [Chicago, 1939)), p. 58: "When the crown of kingship was lowered 
from heaven/When the scepter and the throne of kingship were lowered from heaven." 

19. Langdou, op. at ., p. 9. The text is badly damaged, but the sense is clear. 

20. So. K. Labat, Royaurt, pp. 45 ff. Labar suggests that the ruler was first "favorably re¬ 
garded by the god"; that next "his name was pronounced"; and that, finally, “his great des¬ 
tiny was determined." But these expressions arc equivalent rather than complementary. Wc 
never hear that all of them have reference to one god; and, as our quotations show, they arc 
only a few of the various set phrases by which divine election is described. Labat's material 
has been of the greatest help to us. though wc disagree with him on several points of inter¬ 
pretation. For the “pronouncing of the name" sec p. 246 below. 

21. Thurcau-Dangin, ISA , p. 47, Brick A (translated by Thorkild Jacobsen). 

22. /Fid., p. 49, Brick B (translated by Jacobsen). 

23. /Fid., p. 107 (Statue B. II, 8 ff.) (translated by Jacobsen). 

24. E. Dhorme, La religion assyro-babylomrrmt (Paris, 1910), pp. 150 ff.; Labat, op. fit., 
pp. 44 ff. 

25. 0£CT, I, 23, after Jacobsen. 

26. Dhorme, op. eii ., p. 150 (Monolith I, 12). 

27. Labat, op. eit.. p. 45 (K 2801, 14-16), 

28. /Fid., p. 46. 

29. /Fid., p. 43 (Annals I, 3-S). 

30. Dhorme, op. at., p. 153 (Sippar cylinder I, 4 ff.). 

31. /Fid., p. 155; L. W. King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, II, 87 ff. 

32. Dhorme, op. at., p. 156; Brunnow. in 24, V, 79, 22 ff. 

33. Code, Obverse 1, 27 ff. Sec R. F. Harper, 77rr Code of Hammurabi (Chicago, 1904). 

34. Dhorme, op. eit.. p. 157. 

35. A. Pocbel, Historical Texts (PBS, Vol. IV [Philadelphia, 1914]), pp. 17-18. 

36. E.g., Urukagina's cone inscription. Tbureau-Dangin. op. fit „ p„ 81, Cols. VII, 29— 
VIII, 6. In the texts of Gudea Statue B VIII, 11 ff.. and Statue I, III, II—IV, l, as trans¬ 
lated by Pocbel, Grundznge der rumenichen Gramrnatik , par. 659), Ningirsu calls up the 
personal god of him who is to become ruler. 

37. Gudea Cylinder A, I, I ff., in ThureaU'Dangin, iFid„ p. 134 (translated by Jacob¬ 
sen). 

38. Cooe of Entcmena (ibid., pp. 63 ff. [translated by Jacobsen]). 

39. Eannatum’s Stela of the Vultures ( ibid^ p. 27 (CoL VI, 10)). 

40. /Fid., p. 93 (translated by Jacobsen). 

41. Jacobsen, TheStemerian King List ("AS," No. 11 [Chicago, 1939]). 

42. /Fid., p. 95. 

43. H. G. Gurcrbock (“Die historischc Tradition und ihre Ittcrarischc Gcstakung," ZA , 
XL11 [1934], 1-91) has not proved, to my mind, that the Mesopotamians at anv rime re¬ 
garded their history as an alternation of timej of blessedness with times of misfortune. In¬ 
dividual ciries suffered decline, individual kings were sometimes punished with defeat fur 
their transgressions—that is all that wc may conclude from the material. 

44. This very important passage from Chicra (Sumerian Texts of Varied Contents, p. 25, 
obv. 14-rev. 23, has been translated and commented upon bv Thorkild Jacobsen in fSES , II 
(1943), 171. See also S. N. Kramer, Lamentations over the fontrunum of Ut ("AS," No. 12 
[Chicago. 1940]), and Jacobsen in AJSL, LVlll (1941), 219-24. 
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45. Labat, op. at^ pp. 40-42, adduces evidence which he believe! proves the existence of a 
“race royaic,” which would imply that the principle of Heredity was acknowledged to be 
valid in theory. The evidence, however, show! only that rulers tended to claim that they 
and rhetr families were favored by the gods (»ce also below, p. 310, and chap. 21. n. 21). 
Thorkild Jacobsen will argue in a forthcoming article that the Assyrian king list stresses 
descent in a peculiar fashion which can be explained with reference to the conditions under 
which it was composed. 

46. This translation of bit riduti l owe to Dr. Jicobsen. See Labat, op. hi.. p. 73. for the 
crown prince’s duties. 

47. Langdon, OECT\ VI. 6$, I. 11. 

4Si. After Thco Bauer, ZA. XLIl (1934), 170 If. 

49. Von Seden, ZA. XL1II, 255, n. 2. would give “the place of its cover”; and this 
“place” can only have an “opening” if it is a groove. The sentence becomes dear when we 
look at the royal sarcophagus actually found at Assur (W. Andrac, Djj vctederentandene 
Astur. PL 66/>), on which the joint of coffin and lid (this, according to our text, was sealed 
with molten metal) shows dearly. 

50. Labat, op. of., p. 119. after E. Ebcling, Tod und Leben nach dm Vorsiellungen drt Baby- 
lamer (1931), p. 57, No. 12, and Von Soden in ZA. XLU1, 254 If. 

51. See R. Campbell Thompson’* new interpretation of Harper, “Assyro-BabyIonian 
Letters,” No. 473, in Iraq. IV (1937). 35-13. 

52. Sec Speculative Thought, p. 13, and pp. 124-25 above. 

53. Speculative Thought, pp. 4-6. 

54. A. Pocbcl, Historical and G t ammat ka! Texts, p. 76. This text was brought to my at¬ 
tention and translated for me by Dr. Jacobsen. 

55. Karl F. Muller, “Das assyrischc Ritual,” Mitteilungen der Vorderasuttiuh-Agyptiuhen 
Gesellsehaft. Vol. XLI. Heft 3 (1937). 

56. The exclamation of the priest is commonly interpreted as an idcnnhcation of the king 
with Assur, and hence as a proof of the king’s deification (Ivan Engndt. Studies in Divine 
Ktngthtp rn the Ancient Near East [Uppsala, 1943], p. 17 with notes). This theory ignores 
not only the fact that the Assyrian king is never idenrihed with a god but also that rhe king 
was not yet crowned when he was carried to the temple. The assumption that the priest’s 
phrase refers to the Assyrian king who is to be crowned robs the coronation ceremony of all 
significance. 

57. Muller (op. eit.). He suggests, too, that the act of coronation was preceded by an 
anointment and also points out that the “srraight scepter” is a symbol often used to express 
successful rulcrship. 

58. H. F. Lutz, Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts (PBS. Vol. I, No. 2), p. 23. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 18 

1. L. W. King, A History of Babylon, p. 160. 

2. Ed. Meyer, Geschichte Jes AUrrtums. I, 2* (1926), 636-37. 

3. F. Thurcau-Dangin. Une relation dt la huitihne eampagne de Saigon (Pam, 1912). 

4. With various qualifications (see R. Labat, Rvyaute. pp. 131-32). 

5. Such an appointment was important enough to have a year named after it (see Ihureau- 
Dangin, ISA. p. 335). 

6. A. T. (Jay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Tale Babylonian Collection (New Haven, 
1915), No. 45. tip. 66-75. The text is studied afresh by F. M. TK Bohl, “Die Tochtcr dcs 
Konigs Naboniu,” in Symbalae ad rura onrntu antiqut petunentei Paulo Kou hiker dedicator 
(Leiden. 1959), pp. 151-78. 

7. R. Pfeiffer, State Lettm of Assyria. No. 315, p. 213 (Harper 687). 

8. Ibid.. No. 276, p. 193 (Harper 895). 

9. Ibid.. No. 325. p. 220 (Harper 407). 

10. Ibid.. No. 328, p. 223 (Harper 356). 

11. Ibid.. No. 265, p. 187 (Harper 78). 

12. Ibid.. No. 337, p. 230 (Harper 363). 

13. Ibid.. No. 339, p. 231 (Harper 1278). 
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14. Van Soden, “l>ic Untcrwcitsvmon erne* assyrixchcn Kronprinxcn, ’ ZA, XLHI 
(1936), 1—31. The dream (Die nrubabylanischrn Konigsmukrftm [ M Vovderasiansche Biblio- 
thek," Vol. IV], pp. 216 ff., No. I. Col. 1, 16 ff.) in which Marduk and Sin ordered Naboni- 
dus to rebuild the moon temple in Harran lacks every trace of numinous feeling and seems 
therefore a mere literary form, a make-believe; but it confirms that communication through 
dreams was understood to take place. 

15. Godca Cylinder A (translation by Jacobsen). 

16. R4. IX (1912), 111 ff. (translation by Jacobsen). 

17. Glides Cylinder B, IV, 13. 

18. OECT ; VI, 73 tev.. 5-7. 

19. Thurcau-Dangin, Rituels act ad tens, p. 37. 

20. Labat, op. at pp 344 and 323-25. Cf. A. ran Seims, De babylomsche trrmtm voor 
zonJr en hurt brtrrkmis iwr tmze hermit van her babylomsche zonde brief (YVageningen, 1933), 
and E. Dbormc, La religion tssyro-babyUmimne (Pans. 1910), pp. 231-11, 

21. Pfeiffer, op. «/., No. 273, p. 191 (Harper 355). 

22. Tbureau-Dangm, Rituels accaJtms, p. 35. 

23. Pfeiffer, op. eit ., No. 270 (Harper 370). Scat also Labat. op. at., 345-52. 

24. Labat, op. of., pp. 309-10. 

25. HU, p. 312- 

26. Van Seims, op. of., 17, n. 6, also K. M. Streck, Airurbampal urd die lenten auyr- 
ischen Kthngr bis zum Untrr range Nmsvths ("VordcrasunscHc Bthliuthck " Vol. VII [Leip¬ 
zig, 1916]), II, 395, n. 8. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 19 

L R. Labat, Royaute , p. 353. Labat has carefully studied the substitution for the king (pp, 
352-60), and we have used his material extensively. 

2. F. Thurcau-Dangin, Rituels accadims, p. 37. Cf. below. Epilogue, n. I. 

3. Speculatne Thought, pp. 10-26. 

4. Labat. op. tit., pp. 258-59, after H. Zimmcrn, Britrdgr zur Kenntnu der baby Ion iichrn 
Religion, No. 57, p. 172. 

5. Labat {op. at., p. 354, n. 139) shows that this expression of loyalty, common in Kassite 
times, occurs as early as Hamniurahi and persists in the El Amama letters. 

6. Ibid., pp. 355-56. 

7. R. Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria, No. 323 (Harper 629), corrected after Labat, op. 
cir~, 358-59. 

8. After L. W. King, Chronicles conteming Early Babylonian Kings, II, 12-14, II. 8-13, 
and pp. 15-16, IL 1-7. See Labat. op. at., p. 103. 

9. The profession of Enhl-bam possibly suggests that. The motif is also present in the 
legend of Sargon of Akkad, who was found and educated by a gardener. On the other hand, 
a historical event might equally well have become clothed with folkloristic details, and there 
is not even proof that wc have those here, 

10. Labat, op. r it., p. 359, after Harper 437. 

11. Hence it is quite impossible to connect this rare rite with the annul festival of the 
Sacaca as Frazer (sec Index of The Golden Bough, "Sacaea") and many after him did. Sec 
Labat, op. at., 98-110, and Von Sodcn in ZA , XLII1 (1936), 235 ff. Also see below, chap. 
22, n. 14. 

12. There is nothing in the narurc of Mesopotamian kingship or in the texts referring to 
it that would explain the wholesale slaughter of retainers exemplified by the ‘Meath pits" 
ar Ur (G L. \\bollcy, Ur Exeavatiom II: The Royal Cemetery [Loodcm and Philadelphia, 
1934]). Moreover, the discoveries at Ur possess specific features which have from the be¬ 
ginning thrown doubt on the interpretation represented by the title just quoted. Most impor¬ 
tant among these is the recurrence of rhe name "Mcskalamdug." Both men bearing this name 
were interred in the shaft of a ‘Meath pit," while in the one case where the burial in the tomb 
chamber was preserv ed it contained the body of a woman. One might suppose that die name 
indicated a role played in a ritual performance rather than a personal name. Sidney Smith has 
suggested that the bodies represent the participants m a "fertility rite," more specifically the 
sacred marriage (/R.4S, 1928, pp. 849 ff.; esp. pp. 860-68); and a simiUr view is held by 
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F. M. Th. Boh!, in Symbolae id hiraorimtis antiqui prrttnntrs Piulo Kauhditr Mu out (Leiden, 
1939), pp. 156 ff. We also tended toward that view formerly and have not properly distin¬ 
guished rhe sacred marriage from the killing of the substitute king (Iraq, !, 12, cl 3; /£/#& 
19)7, pp. 341 If,). But in the sacred marriage the king was not, as far as wc know, replaced 
by a substitute or killed. The only ceremonial killing of which the Mesopotamian soared 
speak is that of rhe substitute king who functioned in times of emergency. We admit that it 
is possible that in Early Dynastic times the sacred marriage was followed by the death of 
its participants, perhaps because they could not be reintegrated m human society after repre¬ 
senting deities. But in the absence of all evidence on this matter, we prefer to see is the 
“death pits" of Ur burials of substitute kings together with their “ladies of the court' and 
their suites, as described in the tests dealing with Damqi. 

13. See Speculative Thought, pp. 11 fF. 

14. B. Larvdsberger, Dtt kultnche Kalender dir Babylomer und Aiiyrrr , 1 (Leipzig, 1915), 
94; Labat, op. cit ., p. 149. 

15. Thurcau-Dangin, op. ri/., pp. 118-25. 

16. Labat, op. cit.. p. 159. 

17. Mid. 

18. D. D. Luckcnbill, Ancient Records of Assyria (Chicago, 1927), Vol. II, par. 94. 

19. Mid., par. 699. 

20. After Alexander Hcidd, The Babylonian Gmim (Chicago, 1942), p. 37 (VI, 49-51). 

21. Luckcnbill, op. rtf., par. 702. 

22. De Bock, in “Analecta Orientalia," XVII (19)8), 52. 

23. Breasted. Anoint Records , Vol. 1, par. 484. This formula is very common at all rimes. 

24. Mid., Vol. II, par. 303. 

25. S. H. Langdon, Die neubabylomichen Konigsmscknjten (“Vordenmariichc Btblio- 
thek," Vol. IV), p. 239, revised by Jacobsen. 

26. Luckcnbill, op. at., par. 670. 

27. Mid., par. 649. 

28. Ibid., par. 643. 

29. Langdon, op. rtf., p. 239, II. 41-42. 

30. Labat, op. at p. 182. 

31. Ernst Cassirer. Philosophic dir rymMischen Formen, II, 134 If. 

32. Langdon, op. nt., p. 237, II. 10-14. 

3). Breasted, up. Vol. II, par. 339. For the apparenr paradox in such a statement see 
above, p. 149. 

34. Langdon, op. hr., p. 244, 11. 56-58. It is observed in actual excavations that tcnplcs 
ire often rebuilt tnrough many years, sometimes through centuries, on the same plan. §ce. 
c.o., P. Dclougaz and S. Lloyd, Pre-Sargontd Timplti in tike DiyaJa Region (“OIP," Vol. LVIll 
(Chicago. 1942]). The new walls arc founded on the leveled stumps of the old ooci. This 
practice resulted in exceptionally deep and firm foundations, so that experience and belief 
agreed that the existing layout should be respected. When innovations were nude, they were 
ascribed to inspiration bv the gods, as we shall see presently in discussing Gudea's Cyl¬ 
inder A. 

35. A complete foundation deposit, in both Egypt and Mesopotamia, contained samples 
of the materials used in the temple plus an inscription and sometimes remains of the animal 
sacrificed at the ceremony. At Ereen, for instance, an untouched deposit of Ur-Nammu w as 
found. It contained a box of inscribed baked bricks set in bitumen and containing, w rapped in 
matting, a piece of gold foil; a bronze or copper figure of the king, legless, and ending in a 
point below, and carrying upon its head (he basket with rhe clay for molding the first brick; 
one stone tablet (steatite) with the foundation inscription; one piece of wood; and eleven 
round faience beads (A. Noldckc, Zehnter t orliufigrr Bene hi .... [Ahhandlungtn dir Preu. i- 
siyehen Akademie , Plul.-hitt. KUsti , No. 2 (1939)], p. 18 and PI. 22). For Fgyptian founda¬ 
tion deposits see, c.g.. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Muietem of Art, 1921, Part II, pp. 10-11, 
16, and Figs. 9-11 (Twelfth Dynasty); Mid., 1922, Part II, p. 29; and Mid., 1924. Part II, 
p. 16, and Figs. 11-14 (Eighteenth Dynasty); Uvo Holscncr, The Mortuary Temple of 
Remits III (“OIP," Vol. L1V [Chicago, 194l|), pp. 45, 51,67, 75-76 (Twentieth Dynasty). 

36. RA, XVI. 121 (T. 

37. Labat, op. at., pp. 182-83. 
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38. Luekcnbill. op. at., par. 982. 

W. Langdoo, op. tit., p. 6), II, 40-42. 

40. Godca. Cylinder A, XII, 21-XVll (tram tired by Jacobten). 

41. K_ M. Scree k, AiturhompeJ und die lenten enynuhon Kbrnige hi zum Vntergomge 
Stmvrki ("Vordcrasiitiichc Bibfiothck." Vol. VII [Leiptig. 1916]), p. iliv. 

42. E. G. Hcuzcy, Cotdog w da tntiquxiei cheldeeunei, Not, 138. 161, 16), and IM, 
A Guide U> the Roby lenun end Any run Amtquihn t* the Rntuh Museum, p. 146, A. T. 
CUv. Bebylonum Retards m the Lsbrery of /. f'urptmt Morgen, V(4, IV, No. 43, Plate 44 and 

PI. I. 

43. Langdon, op. at,, p. 6l f II. 61-67. 

44. Thurcau-t>mgin. ISA . p. 159. Cylinder A, XVIII (translated bv Jacobsen). 

45. Ibid., II. 25-26 (translated by Jacobsen). 

46. Ibid^ XIX, 8 (traml j tod by Jacobsen). 

47. The sun-ged. 

48. The moon-god 

49. Cylinder A. XIX. 20-28. 

$0. The evidence for the dire is noc entirely decisive. Gidea's Statue E, Col. V. 1-3 
(Thureau-Dangm. ISA, p. 123), stares that Baba received wedding presmn on New Year's 
Day- Her wedding (Cylinder B, CoL Ill; ISA, pp. 177-81) funk place on Nugitw‘i return 
from Eridu on the third day of the month and not on the first (ibid., II. 8-9). The delay—if 
there was one—was perhaps due to the extraordinary circumsrances of this particular divine 
union. Ntngirsu had left the town while the temple was being bcnlt or completed, it may tic 
that the journey could not auspiciously be undertaken during the last days of the departing 
year. If he starred on the first day of the month, his arrival in Lagash and his wedding might 
dc two days later rhan usual. In any cue, it would srill be part of the New Year's celebra¬ 
tions. 

51- Thureau-Dingtn, ISA , p. 195, Cylinder B. XVII, 18, XVIII, 13 (translated by 
Jacobsen). 
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1. See above, pp. 51 and I 57. It may well be that the so-called “pcssamstic” prophecies 
and complaints of Egyptian literature are misnamed. The one which we know m its entirety, 
that of Ncfcrrohu (f emmet of Egyptun Archeenlogy , I, 100-106), ends with the predict!**! 
that a king shall rule and "the people of his time shall rejoice." Other texti. describing the 
same penod of disintegration w hich followed the downfall of the Old Kingdom, may have 
ended on a similar note. The tendency of the Egyptian teats would seem to be to stress the 
temporary character of flic disturbances of an established order. On Egyptian "pessimistic” 
teats ace Miriam Lichthcini. "The Songs of the Harpers," /SES , IV (1945), 178-212, 
cap. 210 ff . 

2. SpnuUtne Thought , p. 215. 

3. Charles Maystrr, Lot declensions Stsmoeenee (Cairo. 1917). I do nx understand how 
E- Drioeon. “Lea coofnnon* negative*," in Rented Shadei egypmUgujuei dediets i Le memoir* 
de JejK-FrjKfoa C kom p u t t tom (Pans, 1922), pp. 545 can claim that chax 125 of the Book 
of the Dead betrays a high moral standard. See also above, p. 209, and chap. 4 of my forth¬ 
coming Armen: Egypt** Religion: An Interuretotum. 

4. E. Ebcling, tod und Isbcn noth den iercteUumgm def BebyUnioe (1431), pp. 9-19. 

5. Ebcling, KeiJmuhnftm eus Aitur tritgsdien Intuits, p. 21, obv. 22, 23. after A. van 
Seims, De bebylomsche term mi tuer ztmde (Wagcntngcn. 1933). p. 30; see also our quotation 
on p. 248 above. Van Selma's disquisitions on guilt and sin arc illuminating, since he is familiar 
with the philological as well as with the theological aspects of the problem. 

6. Van Selma (op. «/., p. 89) expresses this by saving rhit the gods appear as guarantors 
of the rules of taboo. Note that at this point alone we meet the "uw of rctribunon" which 
Hans Kelson, Society end Suture (Chicago, 1944), oilers aa a clue to early man's view of 
the world. The materia! presented in our pages demonstrates the inadequacy of that theory. 

7. Van Selma, op. «/., p. 51. 

8. See ibid., pp. 92 IT-, for an interpretation of Skurpu II (H. Zimmcrn, Die Beuhrxbrungt- 
to jet* Surpu [Leipzig. 1901J; Grcaamann, Aborionultuke Texte und Qddr, P, 324-25), not 
as a catalogue of sins, but as a means of discovering (by looking for some portent danng the 
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recitation of the tw) what transgression has actually been committed and thus must be 
expiated. 

9. Thorkild Jacobsen, in Speeulaitve Thought* pp. 159-40. 

10. Ibid.* p. 146. 

11. Ibid.* pp. 150-68. 

12. The significance of these lists for an understanding of the mcmaliry of the Mesopo¬ 
tamians has been discussed by V r oo Soden, 44 Lei stung and Grente dcr lumcrischen and baby- 
locuschcn WiiKBicbft," Wilt ah Gruhuhte ., 11 (1936), 412-64, 509-57. The oldest tests 
arc published by A. Falkcnstcin. Archanche Tate jus Uruk (Berlin, 1936), 

I 3. ThoHuld Jacobsen, The Summon King List (Chicago, 1939). 

14. While astronomical portents always concerned the state, not the individual (A. 
Schott, TeUuknft Jer Deutschm MorgenUnJitchm GeseUuhaft , XI11 [1934], 313), the ques¬ 
tioning of the gods and the publications and penances by means of which the private individual 
expiated his guilt are quite similar to thoie which the long performed on behalf of the com¬ 
munity. Van Seims (op. at ., p. 74) notes that the nature of the deity to whom prayers and 
psalms arc addressed makes no difference at alL VVe found the same to be true in the case 
of the king's prayers. The distance between man and god is so great that any differences 
between the gods dwindle to insignificance in so far as the supplicant is concerned. Only 
the personal god (see pp. 303-4) ts felt to be nearer to man. 

15. This is Thorkild Jacobsen's intaprerarioo of Imdugud. 

16. Iraq, 1 (1934), 2-29; “Analecta Obentaha," XII (1935), 105-21; “Oriental Institute 
Communicaboas/' Nos. 16, 17, and 19 (Chicago, 1933, 1934, and 1935), and, for the same 
phenomenon considered in the history of religions in general. A- Bcnholct, Gbttenpaltung 
tend Gotterveumigteng (Tubingen, 1913). 

17. So also Bruno Meissner (Baby lumen und Aitynrn* 11, 47-48), who lists Crash, Nmur- 
ta, Zababa, Nabu, Ncrgal, Ditar, and Pasagga as identified by the ancients with ooe another; 
to this number he adds: Pabitsag, Abu. Shulrnanu, and Shushinak. Sometimes the device of 
claiming a family relationship is used as a means of expressing affinity and distinctness 
simultaneously. Tammuz (Dumuzi) appears, for instance, as the son of Ningisbda in one 
test (Zimmem, “Sumcnsch-babylonischc Tamualicdcr* [Bmchte ubrr da Vrrktndlvngen dcr 
Kgl. Sachs. Gtullschaft der Wiswuchsjtm , Phil.-hist. KUste* Vol. L1X (1907)J, No. IB, l. 14) 
and as the son of Ea in the An-Anum list. But Ningiezida was the son of Ntnaru, the “Lord 
of W^tcr”; and water was Ex’s element. Such combinations have an interest for the detailed 
study of Mesopotamian cults, but their secondary nature is dear. 

18. See below, pp. 313-17. For tinlil see Zimmem, “Sumcnsch-babylonischc Tamur.- 
licder, M p, 248, Ebcling, Tad und Lebm* pp. 31-32. Dor Anu see ibid,* pp. 32-33. Other 
captive gods arc Sumuqan {ibid., pp. 26-27) and Enmeaharra (/Lf, XVI, 148^19). 

19. f. Thureau-Dangin. in RA* XIX, 175 ff., A. Pocbcl, Historical Texts {PBS* Vol. IV 
[Philadelphia, 1914]), pp. 24 ff.; Jacobsen, in IKES* V (1946), 150. 

20. Schcil, in RA , VIII (1911). 61 C, 11. 8-9, 20-21. 

21. Kramer, Summer* Mythology* p. 39. 

22. W. W. Baudistin, Adontf und Esmun (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 56, 480 <f. % shows how the 
uses of certain Semitic verb roots reveal distinctions corresponding with those existing be¬ 
tween the Great Mother, source of life but not neeessably intcnaivcly alive, and the young 
god, so vita! as to overcome periodic death but not necessarily a source of life. 

23. We do not find in Mesopotamia the contrast so acutely recognized by Baudissin in 
Synan religion {op, nl., pp. 15-56, cap. 54, also 181). The Syban Ba'alim arc beads of tbbes 
and towns, not neeessably connected with natural phenomena at all, while Adonis has no 
social function. In Mesopotamia the gods who arc cosmic powers in the first place also ap¬ 
pear ax city-gods. This contrast between Mesopotamian and Syrian religion, and the fact 
that our fragmentary information when it bears on this problem at all (c.g., Gudea's account 
of the sacred marriage where the goddess and not Ningirsu is dominant, chap. 21, n. 7) sup¬ 
ports our view, incline us to generalize and to maintain that as symbols of natural life a pre¬ 
dominant mother-goddess and a “son 4 ' dependent upon her were universally acknowledged 
in Mesopotamia. 

24. I once view ex! this combination as “the interpretation of Sumeban mythology in 
terms of Semitic belief 4 (Iraq* 1, 6, Cylinder Seals , p. 96), but now consider it a mistake to 
rrcat Mesopotamian civilization as a compound (see above, pp. 225-26). In any case, the 
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argument of our teat shows that the combination of hem-god (qutadu) and the suffering god 
can be accepted without recourse to the theory that mo distinct traditions were combined. 

25. Fbeling, in Fkuty-Wintm, Vol. XIV, Part II, coU. 1669-70. 

26. Zimmem. in ZA. XXXV (1925), 259. 

27. Baudissin. op. eit „ p. 107. 

28. Quoted from Meyer Schapiro. "The Religious Meaning of the Ruthwell Cross," 
Aft Bulletin, XXVI (1944), 238. 

29. The subject is discussed with an extraordinary combination of careful scholarship 
and a profound understanding of andent religion by Baudissin. oo. eit.. in which almost all 
the conclusions concerning our subject remain valid notwithstanding the enormous increase 
of our material since its publication. 

30. Sir James G. Frazer. The Golden Bough. Part I, Vol. I, p. 10, 

31. Baudissin, op. eit., p. 177. 

32. The predominance of male deities is altogether characteristic for Egyptian religion. 
Even when tnc tun is viewed as the child of heaven (chap. 14), the grd is dominant and the 
goddess a mere vehicle of rebirth, worshiping her son: 

"Thy mother Nut hastens towards thee, O Lord of Eternity, 

And speaks to thee words of praise which come from her heart/' 

(Scharlf. Agyptuehe Sormenlteder. p. 81). In a similar way the goddess is but the receptacle 
of an immortal substance when a god renews himself in the mystery of the Kamutet. See 
above, pp. 169, 180. 188-90. The view even survives in Plutarch De hide rt Osindt 53. 

33. See below', p. 324. The comparison of Nabu and Ninurra with Horus. who avenged 
(better, supported) his father, has been made repeatedly (Ivan Engncll, Studies in Divine 
Kingship fn the Aneient Sear Edit [Uppsala, 1943], pp. 36-37, Paulus, in Onenuha. XXIX 
(1928), 55 If.). 

34. Fbeling, Tod und Lebtn. p. 47, I. 5. 

35. Baudisktn, op. eit ., pp. Ill If. 

36. Dimaud, in Les religions Jes Hittnet rt Jes Hourrites. Jes Pkrnutens et de$ Syr tens (Paris, 
1945), p. 375. Wfc have not otherwise brought the very complex mythology of Ras Shamra 
into die discussion, since the decipherment of the texts is still incomplete and many trans¬ 
lations are problematical. 

37. De Gcnouillac, Textei rehgirus sumeriens , No. 8, |). 118-29 (translated by Jacobsen), 

38. Zimmem, '‘Sumerisch-babybxuichc Tamu/Jieder," p. 208. 

39. Fmer, The Golden Bough. Pm IV, Vol. I, pp. 236 If., Baudissin, op. eit.. pp. 138 ff. 

40 r Junker, “Die M vstcricn dcs Otitis," Intematumale Woehe fur Rrligtanmhnologte. Ill 

(1922), 419 If. 

41. G. Glotx, "Les f&cs d’Adonis sous Ptolemcc II," in Revue dei etudei grttquet. 
XXXIII (1920), 169-222. 

42. L. R. Farrell, Greek Hero Cull end Ideas of Immortality (Oxford, 1921). p. 27; ibid.. 
pp. 19-52, for parallels with the Tammuz cult. See also Machtcld J. Mcllink, Hyikmthot 
(Utrecht, 1943) On English), chap. 3. 

43. Plutarch De hide et Osiride 15. 

44. Lucian De dea Syria 7. 

45. The Egyptian documents seem to mention a tree-god in connection with B\ Mor. bur 
this is not Outis, for they do not connect him with that city. On a cylinder seal belonging 
ro the third millennium B.c. the goddess of By bios is depicted with the horns art! jun disk 
of Hathor. This monument and Egyptian rexts referring to "the lady of Bybios" arc dis¬ 
cussed by P. Mamet, By bios et fEgypte (Paris. 1928), pp. 61-68, 275 If., 287 If. See also 
Frman. Religion, p. 349. 

46. Walter F. OttD, Dumytot (Frankfurt, 1953), pp. 81-85. 

47. This point is the basis of Alan H. Gardiner’s excellent criticism of Frarer, who used 
classical sources in rbc lint place (JEA. 11, 121-26). 

48. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King Lut , pp. 169 ff. 

49. Baudissin, op. eit.. pp. 142-60. Baudissin (p. 152) doubts, however, tlut this feature 
of the Adonis myth was ancient. 

50. Book of the Dead, chap. 112. See Scthc. Die Sprut he fur das Kermen drr Serlen der 
hetligen Orte. pp. 11 ff. 
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51. In Pvr. 12611 lorui i» called "blinded by a boar." The rat it discussed by E. Dnooon 
tn Mflmgei OkiwW (Pan*), II (19)9), 495-506, 

52. Percy E. Newbctry. in IEA , XIV, 211-25. 

53. Sidney Smith. "The Relation of Marduk, Athur and Osiris/' /£d, VIII (1922), 
41-44. In the Epic of Creation (VII, 1-2) Marduk ii called "Asaru, bestower of verdure. 
who has established the granaries, creator of grain and plant*, causing the grass to spring up * * 
The name "Atani" occur* already in the third millennium ix.. on Gtaiea's Cylinder B, IV, 2. 

54. Baodttsm, op. rtf., pp 161-66, cap. p. 165. 

55. /SES. III. I9g-2U0. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 21 

1. The deification of Mesopotamian kings is generally treated as if the use of the divine 
deremuname before the names of some of than were quite unequivocal, the conflict of this 
usage with the prevalent trends in Mesopotamian thought is ignored, and the divine character 
of Pharaoh it quoted as an illuminating parallel. Yet we must realize that when cultural 
phenomena arc compared "the whole determines its parts—not only their relation bur their 
very nature. Between two wholes there is a discontinuity in kind and any understanding must 
take account of their different natures, over and above a recognition of rhe similar elements 
that have enterrd into the two" (Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, p. 52). An extreme 
case of the neglect of the individual nature of distinct civilizations u presented by Ivan 
Engncll, Studies m Prime Kingship m the Ancient Sear East (Uppsala, l 4 >4)), criticised at 
length by Theodor H. Gastcr, Rn tm: aj Religion, IX (1945), 267-91. Engncll forces one 
single partem upon the citcntivc material which he has collected, thus destroying the rich 
variety of pre-Greek thought in the name of "comparative religion." The same cnncism 
applies to S Hooke's Myth end Ritual and his The labyrinth; L O. James's Christian Vfytk 
tnJ Rituil (Lesion, 19))); and A. M. Hocart’s Kmgsktp. In different degrees these over- 
ihoot the mark of compsrsrtvc research, which should co un ter a ct the narrowness of rsew- 
pomr entailed in devotion to s particular held bur should not in any * ay infringe upon the 
individuality, the uniqueness, of cadi historical actuality. 

2. An enumeration of the gods whose weddings are mentioned in the tests (E. Omglas 
van Boren, "The Sacred Marriage in Early Times in Mesopotamia," Onentslu, XIII (1944], 
2-3) includes all the may* gods of Mesopotamia. 

3. Translation of Cbicra, Sumerian Religious Texts, No. I, Col. V, II. IH fT., by TNckild 
Jsoobsen. See also l*jngdon, /HAS (1926). 15-42. 

4. So at rhe birth of Hatshcptut (p. 44). 

5. OECT. Vol. I, No. 15, Col. V, li. 17-21 (translated by Jacobsen), 

6. S. H. Langdon, Sumerian lururgial Texts (PBS, Vol. X, No. 2), p. MB, II. 4-5. 

7. Glides Cylinder B, V (ThurcaU'Danffin, ISA, pp. 179-80). The structure of tht tmt 
bringt out in a curious way the pajsing of the initiative from Ningirsu to Bala. The passage 
starts bv describing the god’i tempestuous entrance into his lhnnc with striking metaphors 
(see below, p. 1)0). When the consummation of the union is described, the verses continue 
to pivot on their similes, but this continuity of structure emphasizes the fact that the uhfcct 
of these sentences is no longer Ningirsu but Baba. 

§. VI, 6 <f.; Leonard, Gtlgameeh, Ep * #/ Old Bahylmsa (New York, 1914), pp. 26-27. 

9. H. Zimmem. "Konig Lipst-lshcsrs Vergoaiichung" (Benckt* ubrr dee Verhamdhngm 
der Kgl. Sarksutken Geutleekijt Jer W'uienukajten, Phil.-hut. KUtie, Band 69 [1916]), 

10. After Thorkild JicoUcn. 

11. R. Lsbot, Raysutd, p. 210, where ref er enc es are given. 

12. OECT, Vol. I, No. 4), I. 15. Sec Labar, op. at p. 244, with n. 67. 

1). Cylinder A, III, 6-7 ( lhurcau-Dangm, fSA , p. 139). 

14. Labat, op. rtf., p. 55, with n. 19. 

15. OECT, VI, 64. I. I). 

16. Labat (op. rtf., pp. 55-56) quotes other rulers who claim a variety of divine mothers. 
He wavers curiously in the interpretation of rhe phenomena, sometimes stressing the hu¬ 
manity, sometimes the divinity, ol the king. Cf. his pp. 111-12 and 284*85. with pp. 8-9. 
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17. Labat, op . rif., pp. 63-69 (as do Witzcl and Paffrarh). 

18. OECT. VI. 7 3, It 15 ff. 

19. D. D. Luckcnbill, Ancient Records of Assyria (Chicago, 1927), Vol. II, par. 765- 

20. Labat (op. at., p. 58) quotes numerous examples. 

21. Labat, like us, considers that the claim of divtne parentage differs from physical 
parentage. Hence it ii difficult to understand why he assumes a Mesopotamian belief in a 
‘race royale," a true dynasty (op. fit., pp. 40-42). which has meaning only when the king 
is of ditrine dcsccoc and differs in hu very substance from ordinary man. The absence 
of a “race royale" in Mesopotamia becomes evident when we recall medieval view s which 
were based on a truly dynastic conception: “The whole dynasty, not merely the individual, 

was called to the throne.This claim of rhe family, this 'kin-right* or 'blood-right.' .... 

conferred upon the individual ruler an independenr, subjective cus id rrm" (Fritz Kem, 
Kings kip and Lane in the Middle Ages [Oxford, 1939], p. 13). The contrast with Mesopo¬ 
tamia is also pronounced in the following respect: “Germanic kin*right.... contained no 
idea of office at all, but only a claim for the family, and the original foundations of this right 
were not so much a duty enjoined upon the family, as an unusual power, a fortunate virtue, 
a special divine vocation*' ( tbid ., p- 21). V\k can only admir rhar rhe passages quoted by Labac 
show that the gods, when well pleased with the ruler, granted the succession to his son. or 
rather chose rhe sun for rhe succession and suitably influenced the formation of his personality 
on both the physical and the spiritual planet (see also above, p. 243). 

22. After Jacobsen, “The Concept of Divine Parenrage ol the Ruler in the Stele of die 
Vultures.**/iVES, II (1943). 119-21. 

23. Thurcau-Dangm, ISA, p. 41 (galct A, Col. VIII)* 

24. Thurcau-Dangin, ISA, p. 27 (SrvLi of the Vultures, Reverse, VI, 8-9). Neither Luv 
nsruiTi nor any of his contemporaries used the divine determinative; hu marriage with Inanna 
could not have formed part of the cults of Lagash but might have taken place in some of rhe 
cities he conquered, perhaps even in Ercch. 

25. Frankfort. Lloyd, and Jacobsen, The Gimilsm Temple end the Police of the Rulen it 
Tell Asmir ( # *01P.' , Vol XLIIl). pp. 154-35. GtmiJ-Sin is now read Shu-Srsi. 

26. Ibid., p. 196. 

27. T. Fish, "The Cult of King Dungi during the Third Dynasty of Ur," Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library , XI (Manchester, 1927), 322-28. 

28. Code II. 53. 

29. C J. Gadd, The Assyrian Sculptures (Briruh Museum, 1934), p. 16. 

30. A- Schott, in Festschrift P. Sihle (Leiden, 1935), p. 6. 

31. C- Jcremias, Die VergMuhung der babyhmijch-anyntchen Komge (AO, Vol. XIX 
[I9|9|), p. 13. n. 5, collects some references. A starue of Ur-Nanshc was still "worshiped** 
under Lugalanda, one of Gudea under rhe Third Dynasty of Ur, ooc of Shutgi in Assyrian 
rimes. The evidence consists of lists of offerings presented to these statues at the tame time 
as offerings were made to gods. Jcremias susenbes to the view we hold incorrect—namely, 
that offerings to statues implies divinity for the kings who erected them. 

32. Thurcau-Dangin, ISA , p. 105, Cudea, Statue B, 1, 13-20. The inscriptions of Statues 
C and K end with even fiercer curses against all those who would remove or damage them. 

33. Jbid^, p, 113. Gudea, Starue B, VII* 21 ff. (translated by Jacobsen). 

34. Speculator Thought, p. 194. 

35. Disregard of the juristic implications of the term "shadow** has saddled the literature 
of our subject with a proverb which scons of fundamental importance and is nothing of the 
sort. It was first used in this connection by Greasmann, Der Mesius, p. 28, ami modified by 
F. M. T Bohl. Der bibyhmuche Fursterupi/get (MAOG, Vol. XI [19)7]), p. 48. it is also 
used by Labar, op. at., p. 2 22, Jcremias, op. at., p. 9; and Engnell, who places it as a motto 
at the head of his book. It reads: 

"The shadow of God is Man 
and men are the shadow of Man. 

Man, that is the king 

(who is) like the image of God." 

Dr. F. W. Geers and Dr. Jacobsen hava pointed out to me that these phrases occur in a letter 
from an astrologer to an Assyrian king which deals with the question of w hen it is propitious 
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ro give audience (Harper. Assyrian and Babylonian Utters, II. K. 652.11.9-13). Ir i» therefore 
not permissible to translate “shadow'* wirh all the implications that word possesses for u*. 
One must remember that in Akkadian it means the protective “overshadowing** of a client 
bv the power of hi* patron in a lawsuit (sec also Engncll. op. (if., pp. 193-94, for a list of 
epithets of kings and gods in which they are described as “protectors'* or “protecting shad¬ 
ows**). Geers and Jacobsen would view the bit two lines as a plot* on the first two. This 
gloss explains that the king (Man) represents the protection w hich God provides—the king 
is the executor of the Gods protection. The nobles (“men**— ametu), in their turn, represent 
the protection which the king extends over his subjects. This function of the nobles is ex¬ 
pressed in the sccotki half of the statement—the second line in our quotation. 

36. Tbureau-Dangin, ISA, p. 67: Cone of Fntcmcna. V, 19—VI, 8 (translated by Ja¬ 
cobsen). 

37. Spendiriz* Thought, p. 12. 

38. For Mesopotamia ice Pohl in OrtensaJta, VIII (1939). 265-66, a basin for sacred 
water, a drum, and other objects are mentioned as receiving offerings, together with statues. 
As regards Egypt, a very explicit statement is contained in a decree of King Pepi II (Ncfcr- 
karc), who provided that a statue of his, made of Asiatic bronze wirh gold inlays and called 
"Ncfcrkarc is justified (six., in death)** was to be brought daily to the temple of Min in 
Koptos to share in the offerings presented to the god. Certain fields were laid aside to produce 
these offerings for the god and the statue of the king. Sec Scthc, in Gotttngische gelehrte An - 
angm. CLXXIV (1912), 715, after R. Weill. Decrrts royaux de f Ancirn Empire hyphen, 
PI. IV, 2. 

39. “OIC,** No. 18, p. 54, 

40. La bat, op. at., p. 144, Engncll. op. ri/.. p. 52, who refers to the literature. For Egypt 
see E. Schiaparelli, // hbro dei funrrjh (Turin, IB82-90); E. Wallis Budge, The Boot of the 
Opening of the Mouth (London, 1909). 

41. In the Early Dynastic temples of Mesopotamia many statues of nonroyal persons 
were erected; those inscribed arc mostly of priests. Their purpose w*a* no doubt the same as 
that of the royal statues—to recall the donor perpetually cn the god. Private people were some¬ 
times allowed rn set up statues in temples during the New Kingdom in Egypt. There can be 
no question of divinity in these cases. 

42. Jacobsen, in fSIES, II, 118. 

43. See above, pp. 245-46. We arc reminded here of the du eerti , the **SondcrgotTcr*' of 
Usenet** “Gottcmamcn**; but the Mesopotamian gods arc vividly conceived and easily per¬ 
sonified, in contrast with the gods of the Indigitamenta , though some remained “functional 
half-impersonal 'numina* '* (see L. R. Farrell, Greet Hero Cult and Ideas of Immortality [Ox¬ 
ford, 1921J, pp. 78 tf,, for a penetrating criticism of Uscncr). 

44. So also J. J. Stamm, bie attadisehe Samengebung ( MVAG , No. 44 [Leipzig. I939J), 

p. 118. 

45. Before the First Dynasty of Babylon the oath formula was mu lugal, “by the name 
of the king*'; then the custom changed and the king was named alongside certain deities. Wfc 
find, for instance, the formula; “by Shamash, Aya and (Icing) S«n-mubaliit“; or, “by Nanna, 
Shamash and (king) Hammurabi*' (Labar, op. nt p. 226). The custom remained in force in 
Assy ran rimes, clear proof that it did not imply that the king named alongside gods was 
himself thought to be a deity. 

46. Bercnd Gcmser, De be tee terns drr perswmsnamen voor onzr tennis ww het Irven m denten 
Jer uude Babylomers en Assy fieri (W^igcningcn, 1924), pp. 28-29 (Sumerian names); 178- 
82 (Akkadian names). 

47. Ibid. 

48. Ibid., p. 37. 

49. Ibid., p. 179, 

50. Ibid. % p. 182. 

51. The phraseology of letters is misunderstood as much as the persona) names are. A 
letter of Adad-shum-osur to Esarhaddon (Pfeiffer, Sure letters of Asiyru, No. 160, p. 118 
(Harper 2, K. 183]) is quoted often (c.g., by Dhormc, Labat, Engnell) as evidence that the 
king disposed of the forces in nature. Yet this is not so. Though the terminology is exuberant, 
the statement remains within the bounds of orthodoxy. The gods arc said to favor the king 
by granting him “a favorable rule, righteous days, years of justice, heavy rains, full streams. 
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good prices.** No wonder that “old men dance, young men pUy music, women and maidens 
gladly perform the task of womanhood, procreation is common/* If the letter does not claim 
substantially more than Assurbanipal claims himself (p. 310), the fulsome phraseology is 
easily explained, since Adad-shum-usur is attempting to get his ton admitted to the royal 
presence, although “at the court there is no real Inend of (his) who would accept a present 
that (he) might give him and intercede for (him)/* The letter must, all by itself, obtain the 
king's favor, hence, it goes as far as it well can go in acclaiming his power. It is therefore dis¬ 
qualified as an illustration of common beliefs; though it does not conflict with them, it shows 
an excess of adulatioo which is due to the peculiar circumstances under which it was written. 

52. We quote after Gressmann, Altonentsliicke Tate und Bilder. I 1 , 273—75, where the 
bibliography of the text is given. 

53. Thufeau-Dangin, ISA, pp. 282-83, Brick II. 10—11 (translated by Jacobsen). 

54. H. Grapow, Dir bxldluhrn Ausdmekt da Aeypfitthen, p. 31. 

55. Tukulti-Ninurta I, Adad-nirari 11, Assurrusirpal, Shalmaneser II, Esarhaddon. See 
Engncll, op. tit., p. 23. 

56. Lahat. op. til., p. 232. 

57. After Langdon ui IRAS, 1925. p. 490, L 26. Cf. Lahat. op. tit . Tie long text in which 
this phrase occurs is a prayer for Ur-Ninurta in which the king appears like anything but a 
god. 

58. James, op. tit^ p. 52. 

59. These phrases are collected in a large and revealing excursus by Engncll, op. cit., pp. 
178-95. He interprets the terms in the manner we reject. 

60. B. Landsberger, “Die babvlonischc Theodizee," 7A , XLUI (1936), 32-76, II. 295- 
97. 

61. Labat, op. cit.. p. 278; OECT. Ill, II. 11. 23-24. 

62. Labat, op. cit., pp. 28(3-81; but the term docs not suggest, as Labat maintains, that the 
king “fertilizes the land with his magic powers/' 

63. Luckenbiil, op. cit., Vol. II, par. 769. 

64. Labat (op. cit., pp. 281-82) quotes several kings who used this expression. 

63. Luckcnbill, op. cit^ Vol. II, par. 127. Cf. Gordon Loud, Khorssbsd, Vol. I (“CMP" 
Vol XXXVIII (Chicago, 1936]), pp. 132. 

66. After Engncll, op. cit., p. 28. Dr. Jacobsen tells me chat the line is damaged and its mean¬ 
ing really uncertain; be considers Witxd’s restoration entirely unconvincing. 

67. Engncll. op. cit^ p. 28. after Wind. Keilinschnftliche Srudien, V, No. II, 30. 56. Eng- 
ncll, following Hooke, simplified the problem beyond recognition by squarely identifying 
the king with the tree of life (pp. 25-29). Personal names, like “Shulgi is the Plant of Life * 
(Gernser, op. cit., pp. 28, 32), prove no more in this context than thoie which we quoted 
above (p. 306); nor is it relevant to refer to such obviously metaphorical phrases as “The 
Kingship like the plant of fife mav profit the welfare of the people" (Heirsgr xur Assyriologte, 
III, 254, 10 ff ). 

68. Erman-BUckman, Uiersture, p. 306; Erman, Religion, p. 141. 

69. Another hymn to Shulgi which Engncll quotes after YVitzel, op at., V, 5 3 ff.. con¬ 
tains the phrase "endowed with divinity**; but Dr. Jacobsen tells me thar the line is damaged 
and that there is question of necklaces or other tokens of divinity, not a direct pronounce¬ 
ment thar the king is divine. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 22 

I. Our wording represents, of course, the relationship between the New Year and Crea¬ 
tion as the ancients saw it. If we consider this relationship historically, we must say chat the 
annual rites, the participation of the community in the critical change in the seasons, probably 
existed before there was any well-defined creation story, or at least before the myth nad been 
given the form we know*, bor "the New Year rites and conceptions go tack to me direct de¬ 
pendence of primitive man upon nature, and from this dependence sprirg the popular repre¬ 
sentations, they have their roots in the ancient, purely religious conception of nature, which 
funis a new creation in each new season. The creation that they witness » projected back into 
primer a I rimes. Thus hove arum cosmogony and cormology" (A. J. Wfensinck, "The Semitic 
New Year and the Origin of Eschatology," Acts Onmtslsj, I, 169-70). 
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2. Ibid., p. 168. “The Miihiu calls the first of Nitan the New Year of Kings. Thar meant 
that the whole of the New Year symbolism of the first of Tishri is attached to the kingship 
on the first of Niiao*' (ibid.* p. 179). 

3. The temple of the mother-goddess in Erech. 

4. ‘‘Cuneiform Tears in the British Museum,’* XV, PL 26, 1-21 (translated by Jacobsen) . 
See 5. Langdon, Tammtez and Ishtar (Oxford, 1914), pp. 10-11. 

5. Note that VAT 9555 (Langdon, The LBabylonian Epic of Creation, pp. 34 ff.) treats the 
death of the god throughout as an event which has taken place already (U- 1*. 14, 29, 6#). 
Pallia, The Babylonian Akitu Festival, acknowledges on p. 239 that no proof of the enactment 
of the death of the god exists; yet on p. 249 he treats its enactment as a certainty. Zirnmem, 
“Das babylonische Neujahrsfest," AO, XXV (1926), 14-15, illustrates the danger of 
preconceived ideas or rhe application of abstract labels (in this case “Jahresgort’*). He 
pbccs the death of Marduk at ‘the beginning of the dark winterly half of the year," and then, 
remarking rightly that the Mesopotamian climate docs not fit this view, he wonders whether 
the nrual did not reach Mesopotamia from some northerly region, so that European parallels 
would be valid! 

6. Sched, in RA, V1U (1911), 161 ff., IL 103-7. 

7. Ibid., pp. 170-71. 

8. V\c do not deny that the New Year’s festival showed historical accretions, such as, for 
instance, the introduction of the god Assur in the Babylonian ceremonies, which can be ex¬ 
plained only as a result of the Assyrian domination over Babylon. The evil power Zu, who 
counted as Assur's opponent in the north (E Ebcling, Tod und Leben nach dm VotiteUungm 
der Babylonier [1931], p. 33, IL 24-26), may have been introduced with Assur. On the othef 
hand, be may hive been introduced in very early times, since he was the opponent, also, or 
Ninurta, Enlil’s ton, and we have seen that Enlil was originally the hero of the Epic of Crea¬ 
tion. How ever, the acknowledgment that certain fearures of the celebrations snow the in¬ 
fluence of historical incident does not amount to dubbing the festival a conglomerate of fea¬ 
tures of widely different origin, as a number of scholan (e.g., R. Labat, Royaute, p. 167) 
maintain. V\k cannot describe the Assyrian celebrations in detail. They differed in some re¬ 
spects from those at Babylon, especially in the part played in the north by the sacred tree 
--—i artifact consisting of a trunk with metal bands and ocher embellishments. See Sidney 


Smith, Early History of Assyria, pp. 123 ff.. Bulletin of the Sehool of Oriental Studies, IV 
(1926), 72 ff.. Gordon Loud, Khonabad, VoL i (“OIP/* Vol. XXXVIII [Chicago, 19)6)), 
pp. 97, 104 ff.; and, for the iconography, Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pp. 204-15. 

9. The gods of heaven. 

10. Thureau-Dangm, RituAs atcadiens, pp. 129-30, Zimmem, AO, XXV (1926), 4. 

11. l-angdoo, Babylonian Epit of Creation , p. 41,1. 34. 

12. Thureau-Dangin, op. fit*, p. 130. 

13. Zimmem, AO, XXV (1926), 12. 

14. The close connection between the New Year’s festival and the Epic of Creation favors 
the hypothesis of Wknsinck (op. tit p. 104) that the humiliation of the king means also that 
chaos swamps society for a moment to such an exrent that even its very summit is submerged. 
The commotion in the city which we are about to discuss expresses the same thing on another 
level. This may have a bearing on the origin of the festival of the Sacaea, which, as we have 
seen, may have come from Persia (see above, chap. 19, n. 11). It may include Babylonian 
features, although it cannot be connected with the substitute king and is also essentially dif¬ 
ferent from the complete equality which reigned during the sacred peace (p. 274). But we 
know that one criminal was released at the New Year’s festival, while another was beheaded 
(below, n. 41). If this ooc had been allowed to play the part of the king for a short while 
(we do not know that he was), there would be a parallel with the Sacaea; for at that feast, 
as reported by poitclaasicai authors (Langdon. “The Babylonian and Persian Sacaea," 
IRAS [1924], 65-72), a criminal was released and possibly paraded as king, while in each 
house a slave was said to give orders instead of the master. Some such usages might have 
formed part of the Babylonian symbolization of the temporary ascendancy of chaos. 

15. See H. Zimmem, “Zum babylocuschcn Neujahrstest, 4water Bcitrag" (Beruhrr ubtr 
die Vrrhandlungen der Kg/. Sachsisthen Gesellsthaft der \Viisemchaftm , Pkd.-hiit. Klaue, VoL 
LXX [1918]), 2-20; Langdon, The Babylonian Epit of Creation, pp. 34-39. The text may date 
from the tenth century n.c. 
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16. Knur Tallquist, Summsch-aktaJ tithe Xjmrn der Totemselt [Helsingfors, 1934). 23—32. 
37-38). 

17. For the Sumerian myth see S. N. Kramer. Summon Mythology, pp. 83-96, and “Su¬ 
merian Literature,*’ Proceeding j oj the Amman Pkiloiophual Society, LXXXV (1942), 291- 
323. For the Akkadian version sec Grcumann, Altonrntahscke Trxtr tend BtlJer, Vol. I, 1 pp. 
206-10, where further references arc given. 

18. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, p. 37,1. 14. 

19. Mid., I. 13. 

20. Thurcau-Dangin, “La passion du dicu Lilia," RA, XIX. 175 IT, 

2L Wfcnsinck, op. eii. % p. 172. 

22. bid,, p. 173. 

23. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Cmifi**, p. 35,1. 7. 

24. Zimmero, “Zum babylonischcn Ncujahrsfcst, Zwciter Beit rag," p. 3. 

25. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation , p. 35, 1. 6. 

26. Mid., p. 35, I. II. 

27. Ibid., p. 35, with n. 5. Lchmann-1 laupc, in Orientalische StuJien; also Pallis, op . cit., pp. 
241 -43.Wc do not believe that the significance of the riggurar i» fully explained by staring that 
it served as the god’s tomb. However, during the New' Year’s festival it counted as the “moun¬ 
tain" which was also the “Beyond" and hence the place where (he god was held captive. 

28. The names of ziggurats are conveniently listed bv Th. Dombart, Dtr Sakralturm 
(Munchcn, 1920). pp. 34-35. 

29. Ebcling, op. cit .. p. 26.1. 5. 

30. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, pp. 34 ff., 1. 9. 

31. bid., 1L 28-29. 

32. Ibid., I. IL 

33. Ibid., U. 42-43. 

34. Ibid., I. 16. 

35. bid., 1. 66. 

36. Ibid., I. 67. 

37. Mid.. I. 23. 

38. Pinches, in PSBA , XXX, 62; Zimmcm, “Zum babylonischcn Neujahrsfest, Zwciter 
Reitrag." p. 49. 

39. langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, p. 35, 1. 8. 

40. Ebcling, op. cit., p. 33, No. 7, 11. 24-25. 

41. On his way to Esagila. Nabu was led to some reed pigsties to inspect the boar* they 
contained. These seem to have represented criminals incarcerated with Marduk. The boars 
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F. W. Buckler, “Toe Oriental Despoc," Anglsun Throloguil Ravine, X (1928). 238-49 
The fact that in Assyria the king's mantle, and not an official dressed m it, served as a sub¬ 
stitute tor the king (see above, p. 263) suggests that the conception of kingship “rearing on 
the incorpMratino of the agents of the king within the kite's person end (••dy" (Buckler ) dtd 
not exist «n Assyria and may have originated, as Buckler suppose a. With the Modes, 

2. “AcHacmeman Sculpture," Amrruon Journal oj Artku»L>ty % L (1946), 6-14. 

3. Spnuljuxt Thought , pp. 367-7). 
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Aahhotcp, chap. 3, n. 36 

Aahmcs, chap. 3. n. 36 

Aa-khcpcr-en-re; tie Tuthmosis II 

Abb*, 215 

Abimclcch. 340 

Abu, 282; chap. 20, n. 17 

Abubu , 327 

Abydos. 20. 81, 94, 98, 114, 146, 15J, 191, 
198; chap. 6, n. 30; chap. 15, nn. 3, 47 
bull of, 166 

as burial place of First Dynasty kings, 54, 

201- 6, 209, chap. 1, n. 20 

as entrance to Hereafter, 115, 117, 119, 
206. 210 

as home of Osiris, 31, 201-1; chap. 2, n. 
16; chap. 15, n. 67 

as locale of Osiris Mysteries, 55, 71, 192, 

202- 7; chap. 10, n. 7; chap. 14, n. 93 , 
chap. 15, n. 45 

“Lord of." 200; chap. 15, n. 62 
standard of, 203 

tomb of Osiris at, 201-2; chap. 14, n. 86 
Accession (Egypt), 246; chap. 8, n. 4 
of Hatshepsut, 105-7 
meaning of, 125, 128-29, 194 
proclamation of, 190 
of Tuthmosis III, 106 
Accession (Egypt), ceremony of, 102 
king and sun in, 149 
result of, 150 
timing of, 102, 148 

Accession (Mesopotamia): and coronation, 
245 

and late king, 244 

Adad, 243, 252. 261, 270, 280, 110, 327 
Adad-oirari I, 266, 267 
Adad-nirari II, chap. 21, n. 55 
Adad-shum-usur, 255; chap. 21, n. 51 
Adam, 124 
Adar, 253 

“Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage,” 18 
Adonis, chap. 20, nn. 23, 49 
cult of, 201, 288-91; chap. 15, n. 39 
death of. 284-85 
as “dying god,“ 286-94 
enemy of, 287, 293 
equation with Osiris of, 292 
not a king, 292-93 
is spring vegetation, 290, 293-94 
and water, 290 


Adonis Gardens, 291 
Aegean Sea, 191 
Africa. 162-68, 201 

kingship in, 31, 33-34. 206, 215, 236; 
chap. 2, n. 18 

Africa, modem, 70; fit also Hamirc* 
cattle in, 163-67, 180 
dead kings in, 31, 183 
kingship in, 33-34; chap. 6. nn. 2, 28 
partial exploitation of environmenr in, 
163; chap. 14. n~ 10 
Sari burials in, chap. 4, n. 20 
social-poliriciJ organization in, 17-1S 
Agriculturalists: in ancient cities, chap. 22, 
nn. 74, 83 

mythology of, chap. 14, n. 10 
Aha, 18, chap. 1. n. 9 
Ahab, 342 

Air-god; set Entil; Shu 
Akcru, 38. IIS, chap. 10, n. 5 
Akh: tte Transfigured spirit 
Akbenaten. 56, 69, 80, 144, 158 
Akhrt, 115; srr *Uo Horizon, Light Moun¬ 
tain 

Akhrt (season), chap. 6, n. 3 
Atom, 311-14 

Akitu festival; i«r New Year's festival 
Akkad. 224, 228, 242, 263, 264. 307, 310 
Dynasty of, 242, 252, 258; chap. 16, n. 
39 

Akkadian, 225-26 
Al Ubaid period, chap, 16, n. 3 
Aleppo, chap. 16, n. 23 
Alexandria, 292 
Amada, 42 

A mama; srr Tell cl A mama 
Amar-Sm, 307-8 
Amaunct, 155; chap. 14, n. 80 
Ama-ushumgxl-aiu, 296 
Amcncmhct 1, 268 

ascent to heaven of, 101-3 
instructions of, 57, 58, 86, 102 
taking possession of land, 86 
Amenhotep II, chap. 6, n. 2; chap. 15, n. 19 
accession of, 102-3 
bowmanship of, 56 
sphinx-stela of, chap. 8, n. 4 
Amenhotep III, 51, 160; chap. 6, n. 2 
birth scenes of, 71; chap. 5, n. 44 
as hunter, 10 
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Amcnboccp 111 —emumned 
Kabban Scela of, cktf 4, n. 17 
mother of, chap, )* n 16 
Sod fcjonJ of. chap. 6,n. 19 
Amenhotep IV; tee Akhenaten 
Ammiradoga. 124 
Ammonite, 1)9 

A moo, 80, 101, 144. 158. 104. chap. I), n. 
59; chap. 14, nn. 1, 80 
ancestral spirits at boat of, 98 
attributes of. 160-61, 20) 
at ’'breath of god/* 161; chap. 1). n. 56 
as bull, 169, 180 

combination of Re with, 160-61; ter tit* 
Amoo-Re 

as dynamic element of chaos, 155, 160-61 
aa father of Hacihrpsut, 105-6, 150, Ilf* 
89 

as father of Khontu. 145 
High Priest of, chap. 4, n. 11 
identification of dead king with, chap. 12, 
n. 24 

in Ogdoad, 155 
origin of, 200 

in reliefs of Hstshepsut, 69-70, 74, 97, 
105-6 

specialized forms of. 144. chap. 5. n. 27 
speech of gods to, 77 
standard of, 4) 

temple of, 55; chap. 11, it. 20 
throne of, 106. chap. I), n. 7 
as uni vena! god, 161 

A mon-Re, 4), 199, 210; chap. I), rm. 26, 50 
as lather of Khonso, 180 
as father of king, 44, 152, 268, 500; chap. 

2, n. 24 
goose of, 154 

as 44 He who begets his father," 169, 177 
Tudiroosis 111 before, 106; chap. 9, n. J 
Amoo-Re-A turn, chap. II, n. 21 
Amocirea, ))7 

Amratian, 16; chap. I, na. 2, ) 

Amurru, 254, 127 
An-Anum list, chap. 20, n. 17 
as cosmology, 281, 284 
household of Anu in, 505-6 
identification of goda in, 282-8) 
immanence of gods in, 280-81 
Anatolia, 284, ))7, ))8 
Ancestors, worship of, 89-98 
Ancestral spirits, 80; chap. 6, n. )0. tee Mitt 
Pe, Nekhen. and Heliopolis, Souls of 
aj coooerned about land, 97-98 
at coronation, 109 
and dual monarchy. 91-96 
and Dual Shnnea, 21, 80, 88, 89, 96, 109, 
1)4. I)8—)9; d«p. *. n )0; chap. 7, 
nn. )), 42 


in Min fesoral. 89-90, 96-97, 189, chap. 


8 . n. 1 

and new ruler, 106, 117 
and Osina, 95, 98, 115-18, 206-7 
representation of. 98 
and standards, 88. 89, 91 


in transfiguration, 115-16 
worship of, 89-96; chap. 7, n. ) 

Andjeti: crown of, 202-3; chap. 15, n. 7 5 
as epithet of early conqueror, 200 
representation of, 200 
Anhur, irr Omiris 

Animals Egyptian worship of, 144, 162; 
chan. 12, o. 5 

as embodiments of divine power, 16, 144 
id Mystery Play. 127-28 
Ankok, 166-67 
Anshan, 240 
Anther. 2)4 
Anunoe, 146 
Anti-sky; ter Naunet 


Amu, 266, 284 
Anu. 228. 259. 262, ))1 
as custodian of kingship, 2)7, 259, 242. 

245, 297-99, )02, )0B 
description of, 279 
m Epic of Creadon, 2)4-35 
genealogy of, 280-81, 284 
household of, 305-6 

as king of the gods, 231, 325; chap. 22, n. 
47 

aa son of Anshar and Kishar, 2)4 
aa suffering god, 28), 285 
temple of, 266 
Anubis, 115; chap. 6, n. 5 
animal of, chap. 2, n. 4 
as god of burial rites, 198 
snd other deities, 198 
standard of, 84 

in "Tale of the Two Brothers;* III 
Anunnaki. 244, )29 
Anutu. 231 


Any any a, 201 
Apes bull, 84 
is Ba of Osiris, 64 
cult of, 16), 167 
aa herald of Ptah, 167 
problems concerning, 146-47 
Apollo, 217 
Apophts: Book of, 157 
aa enemy of Re, 150, 183; chap. 14, n. II; 
chap. If, n. 12 

Apsu. as element of chaos, 232, 2)4, 2)5, 
280. chap. 22, n. 59 
Aramaeans, ))7 

Afbela, chap. 22. n. 66; tee else tender Ishrar 
Ares, as Greek designation for Hocus, 179; 
chap. 14, n. 91 
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Ark, 342 
Armenia, 218 
Armenians, 260 
Arum, 285 

Asam, 291; chap. 20, n. 55 
Asiarics, Seth as god of, 181 
Assembly, in Palestinian does, 219-20 
Assembly (Mesopotamia). 221, 225. 264 
and king, 215, 218, 220-21, 259 
as oldest political institution, 215-17 
procedure in. 215-16 
Assembly, divine (Egypt), chap. 7, n. 21 
Assembly, divine (Mesopotamia): Anu and 
Enlil in, 211 

determining human destiny. 297-98, 325- 
26, 131-31 

earthly ruler chosen by, 217-42 
order of precedence in. 325 
source of divine decrees, 236-37 
Assuan: Nile emerges from Netherworld at, 

190; chap. 10, n. 13 
quarries of, 79-80 

Assur (tity). 227, 253, 264, 269, 317, 338; 
chap. 17, n. 49 

Assyrian kings crowned at, 246-4? 

Bit Akitu at, 327, 329-30 
colonies of, 229 

connection of Enlil with, 229-30 
Early Dynastic rivilixation at, 228 
New Year's festival at, 318-3J; chap. 22, 
n. 66 

size of. chap. 16, n. 23 
Assur (god), 243, 252, 266, 268. 100. 110; 
chap. 17, n. 56; chap. 20, n. 53 
concerned in choice of ruler, 218, 241, 
247-48 

derivation of name of, 291; chap. 20, n. 

51 

equated with Enlil, 229-10 
in New Year'a festival, 327-28 
as “suffering god," 289; chap. 22, n. 8 
supporting king in battle, 9 
temple 229-30, 246-47. 267 
wife of, 229 

AssurbanipaL, 9, 218, 241, 272, 100, 110; 
chap. 21, n. 51 

Assumasirpal, 8, 9, 219; chap. 21, n. 55 
Assur-uballit I, 210 
Atarbechis, chap. 14, n. 69 
AteJ crown, chap. 15, n. 75 
Aten, 144, 148, 158, 170 
Alhyr, 191; chap. 15, n. 19 
Atonement: Day of. 317, 319, 112 
Rites of, in New Year's festival, 277, 317, 
318-20, 332 
Atria, 284, 287 

Atum. 167, 181; chap. 14, n. 3; chap. 15, n. 

14 
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Benben as seed of, 153; chap. 13, nn. 26. 
27 

as Creator, 28, 66, 1)4-35, 145, 146, 148- 
49, 153, 160-61. 168, 182, 245; chap. 
13, n. 9; chap. 14, n. 71 
as "the Great One," chap. 14, n. 80 
and king. 42, 105, 108. 111, 121-22, 148- 
49, 160. 211. 267 
meaning of name, 158, 168 
and Nut, chap. 14, n. 80 
and Ptah, 25. 28-29; chap. 2, nn. 8. 13 
and Re, chap. 13, n. 1 
as snake, 145-46 

throne of, 42, 149, 173, 341; chap. 14, 
n. 71 

Atum-Khepri, 15) 

Authoritative utterance; see Hu 
A wan, 242 
Ay, chap. 4. n. 33 
Aya, chap. 21, n. 45 

Ba, 61, 159; chap. 5, n. 20 
depiction of, chap. 5. n. 18 
of gods, 64, 77 

nature of, 63-65, 120; chap. 5, nn. 15, 19 
survival as, 65, 114-15. 120 
Ba'alim, chap. 20, n. 23 
Baasha, 142 
Baba, 238, 100 
temple of, 222, 265 

wedding of Ningirsu and, 274, 285, 297; 
chap. 19, n. 50, chap. 20, n. 23; chap. 
21, n. 7 
Babbar, 273 
Babel, Tower of, 331 

Babylon, 157, 242, 252, 253. 264, 307-8, 
310, 3)8 

destruction of, 268-69 
New Year's festival in, 216, 297, 313. 314. 
317-21, 323-3); chap. 22, nn. 8, 66. 
79 

ziggurn at, 322-23 
Badan, 165 

Badarian, chap. I, nn. 2, 3 
Baganda: ancient Egyptian beliefs among, 
chap. 1, n. 12 
placenta among, 70-72 
social itrarihcaooo among, 53; chap. 4, 
n. 14 

Bsgjntiu, chap. 4, n. 14 
Bahima, 125; chap. I, n. 4 
B,th. kingship as. 218 
Balasi, 25), 254, 260 
Bantu, 62 

Banyoro, 16); chap. 4, n. 20 
Bari, chap. 14, n. 15 

Barundi, 82; chap. 4, n. 14; chap. 6, n. IQs; 
chap. 14, nn. 7, 17 
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Bastct, chap. 10, ft 14, chip. 12, n. 3 
Bata, 1)5 

Batak, chap. 5, n. 20 
Battle, representation of: Egypt, 7-9 
Mesopotamia, 6 
Bayankole, 164 
Beetle, see Khepri 
Bchdct, chap. 1. n. 6 
Bel. 25), 261, 326, see *tu> Marduk 
Tomb of, 32) 

Bclit, )00 

Belli*, 323 

BeJ-oshezib, 253 

Ben ten • as Primeval Hill, 153 

as seed of Arum. 153; chap. 13, nn. 26, 27 
Benent, chap. 13, n. 26 
Benu bird, 195; chap. 10, n. I 
as Ba of Re, 64 
Berbers, chap. I, n. 4 
Bereaved goddess; see Mourning goddess 
Beyond; fee Hereafter 
Birth, 156; see its* Rebirth 
goddess of, 45, 73, 166, 293-94; chap. 5, 

tt. 62 

Biihartn. chap. 1, n. 4, chap. 14, o. 2) 

Bit Akitu, chap. 22, n. 63; see alio New 
Year's festival 
banquet at, 329 
cities having, 329-30 
New Year’s ritual at, 328-29 
procession to, 318, 323, 326-30 
and sacred marriage, 330-31 
Bit Aknbi. 329 

Bit nJuti; see Crown Prince, Palace of the 
Bitter Lakes, 191 

Boar, 287, 293; chap. 20, n. 51; chap. 22, n. 

41 

Boat journey, 120; chap. 10, n. 23 
Boghazkeuy, 338 

Bornppa, 253. 319, 324; chap. 22, n. 79 
Brak, 226 

Bubastis, 88; chap. 6, o. 15 

Buchis bull, 167, 173 

Bull: bnbn as seed of, chap. 13. n. 27 

in Egyptian imagery, 162-6), 166-67; 
chap. 13, n. 27 

as father of deceased king. 175 
and immortality, 168-70, 175-80 
king as, 162, i68-71, 173-74, chap. 14, 
nn. 46, 50 

in modern Africa, 164-67 
Ogdoad as, chap. 1 3, n. 26 
and procreation, 168-70, 179-80; chap. 
13. n. 27 

ram as equivalent of, chap. 14, n. 46 
sacred, 167 

sun as. 155-56, 162, 169-70. 175; chap. 
10, n. 13 


Boll Paletrc, chap. 7, n. 12 
Bur-gi name, 246 
Burial: African, 62 

manner of, 53-54, 201; chap. 4, n. 20; 

chap. 15. n. 72 
of Osiris; see under Osiris 
Burial rites; of Assyrian kings, 244 
and Great Procession, 203-7 
and immortality, 62, 63, 197, 208-10; 
chap. 5, n. 10; chap. 10, n. 22; chap. 
15, n. 93 

“Osiris beds" in, 29i, chap. 15, n. 49 
preparations for, 205 
tret in, 206 

Bumaburtash, 268, 271 
Busins, 193; chap. 10, n. 1, chap. 14. n. 84 
as home of Osins, 200-201; cnap. 15, nn. 
62. 69. 87 

meaning of name of, 200 
tomb of Osiris at, 201-2 
Buto, 46, 120; see als* Pe 
Bybios. 288 

and Osiris, 178, 292; chap. 20, n. 45 
Calah, 246 

Calendar (Alexandrian). chap. 15, n. 39 
Calendar (Egyptian), 103—4; chap. 15, n. 

47 

divisions of. chap. 6, n. 3 
dominated by Nile, 137 
Calendars (Ptolemaic), 193, chap. 15, n. 49 
Canaan, 340 

“Cannibal Text," chap. 13, n. 28 
Cappadocia, Assyrian colonics in, 229 
Cat, chap. 12, n. I 

Cattle: burials of, 165; chap. 14, n. 23 
divine power in, 146, 151, 155-56, 162- 
BO. 210-11 

as measure of wealth, 166; chap. 14. n. 25 
metaphors involving, 155-56, 162-63, 
168, 169-71; chap 14. nn. 3, 26 
in mourning rites, 164 
significance of, for Egyptians, 146, 162- 
80 

significance of, for modem Africans, 163- 
67, 173-74. 180; efup. 14. nn. 7, 9, 10. 
15, 17, 24 

Cattle cults, 162-63, 1*7-68, 171-73; chap. 
14. a. 69 

fresh approach to. 162 
implication of, 162-63 
Census, 166; chap. 14, n. 24 
Chaff, Osiris in, 186 
Chaldeans. 331 

Change, Egyptian attirade toward, 4-5, 9, 
22-23, 26, 34-35, 56-57, 149; chap. 2. 
n. 24. chap. 8, n. I; chap. 15, n. 13. 
chap. 20, n. I 
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Quo* (Egypt) i *** Nan, Ogdoad 
and enemies, 9 
and monarchy, 9 V 101 
as "outer darkness," chap. 14, n. 76 
Quo* (Mesopotamia), u* sis* Apsu, Tia- 
mac 

in Creation Epic, 2)2, 234-35, 267, 322 
and humiliation of king, 320; chap. 22, n. 
14 

monatcra of, 327 

re-enactment of destruction of, 317-18, 
319, 326. 328-30 
Chariot, 9-10; Introd., n. J 
Christ, 286, 322 

Chthonic deities, iff Earth, Geb; Osiris; Ptah 
Seth as one of, 183; chap. 15, n. 12 
Gty-god, ruler and, 227, 229, 240-43, 24), 
chap. 16, tL 37 

Gty-state: as estate of city-god. 222-23 
goeemor of, 221, 223, 225-27 
nit of, 222, chap. 16, n. 23 
and temple communities, 221-23 
Gty-itatci conflicts between, 241-43 
6viiion of early Mesopotamia into, 217, 
218. 222-21, 226-29, 240 
king list as history of, 280 
Cobra-goddess; m \\ikijct 
Coffin, chap. 17, o. 49 
as Nut, 175-77 
Coffin testa, chip. IS, n. 12 
duelling of dead in, chap. 13, n. 28 
"Souwin, chap. 7, n« 14 
use of pyramid test* in, chap. 15, n. 93 
Communion, mystical embrace as, 133, 134- 
35 

Concrctizatioci of ideas; set under Mytho- 
poeic thought 

"Connecting darknes*," 156 
Consistency, in Egyptian thought. 175, 194; 

chap. 2, n. 24 
Cocegcncy, 101 

Assyrian eauivalent of. 243-44 
as fiction of llatshepsut, 102, 106 
theological significance of, chap. 8, n. 4 
G»rinth. Isis procession at. chap. 15, n. 39 
Coronation (Egypt): as creation of new 
epoch, 150 
crowns in, 107-9 
date of, 79, 102-4, 106 
Dual Shrines in. 96-98 
end of. 108-9 

king and cun in rites of, 148, I 50 
locale of. 21. 123, 124-25 
meaning of. 21, 107, 194 
in Mystery Play, 126, 129-32; chap. 15, 
n. 75 

preliminaries to, 105-7, 123-25, 194 
sources for, 105 


Coronation (mcdieral), chap. 11, n. 4 
Coronation (Mesopotamia): meaning of, 
245-48; chap. |7 ,il 56 
ritual of, 245-48; chap. 17, n. 17 
On*. 221-23 

Cosmic circuit: dead in, 117-22. 168, 175. 
183-84. 210, chap 10, n. 14 
and Not. 121-22, 156, 169, 175, 183-84; 
chap. 14, n. 76 

and Osiris, 117-20, 184-85, 196, 210; 
chap. 10, n. 14 

sun and stars in, 155-57, 184, 196, 210 
Cosmic order, 34J-44; wt sis* Maat 
maintained by Pharaoh, 9-12, 51-52, 150, 
211.248, 309. chap. 10, n. 12 
result of creation, 4, 29-30, 150; chap 15, 
n. ) 

sun as manifestation o£ 51, 150 
Cosmology, An-Anum list as, 281 
Cosmos, 3-6, 28, 267, 270 
Covenant, 3)9 

Cow, 164-65, 166, chap. 13, o. 26 
coffins in shape of, 176 
Hathor aa. 167, 171-75, 178; chap. 14, n. 
61 

Isis as, chap. 14, n. 78, chap. 15, n. 39 
and motherhood, 168-80; chap. 14, a. 69 
Nut aa, 168-70, 171, 176, 180, chap 14, 
nn. 61, 74 

Queen-mother u. 162, 169 
sky aa, 155-56, 162. ttt sho Nut aa 
Cow-goddesses, ttt she Hathor; Hesar. 
Nut, Sckhar-Hor 
as divine wet-nurses, 74, 155 
king as son of, 167, 171-75, 178 
Creation (Egypt): as concept of Egyptian re¬ 
ligion, 146-47. 148-61 
coconatioo as, 150 

and earth, 24. 27-30. 151. 181; char. 15, 
nn. 2, I 

narrative of, 27-JO 

New Year’s day aa, 150; chap. 13, n. 12 
aa objectified ideas of creator, 28-29 
aa part of mystery of life, 146; chap. 12, 
n. 16 

place of, 25, 152-54 
aa regulation of chaos, 4, 150 
and sun, 146, 148-61, 168, 170; chap, 13, 
nn. 26-27 

sunrise at, 150, 154, 156; chap. 15, n 101 
Creation (Mesopotamia). 231-32, 320 
king aa earthly ruler of. 228 
of mankind. 217, 332-33 
New Year aa commemoration of. 314. 

319, 125-30. chap. 22, nn. I, 8. 14. 44 
role of water in, 232, chap. 17, n. 6 
story of, in An-Anum list, 280-81 
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Oeatioa, Babylonian Epic of, 2)2-16, 280, 
chap. 20, n. 5) 
date of extant copy of, 2)6 
hero of, 2)4, )27; chap. 17, n. 9; chap. 22, 
n. 8 

Maxduk in. 220, 2)4-)6, 267, 286, )25- 
10, 1)2; chap. 17. n. 9 
and New Year’* festival, )|9, )25-)0; 

chap. 22, im. 1,8, 14, 44 
Ttaxnat in. 220, 214-17, 280, 284. )27- 
10; chap. 22, n. 59 
Cm tire utterance, «cc Hu 
Creator (Egypt) : Gcb as, 181-82 
king as successor of, 148-49 
at ordercr of universe, I0S, 2)2 
and Osirii, 210-12 

Primeval Hill ai embodiment of, 2), 151- 
52, 111, 202 

Pmh as, 24, 27-)0, 15I-J2, 181-82, 184, 
20), 210; chap. 2, nn. 5, 7, 11; chap. 
I), nn. 2. ) 

role claimed for moat gods. 150-52 
role of. 15, 148-49, 212 
•hares life-force with creatures. 6)-66. 
1)4-15 

as snake, 145-46 

sun-god as, II, 16, 145, 150-56, 158. 160- 
61. 168. 170, 182, 2)2; chap. 14, nn. 
71. 76 

Creator (Hebrew), 341 
Creator (Mesopotamia): Enlil as, 217, 2)4; 
chap. 17, n. 9 

Mardak as. 2)4-15, 267, 129, ))2 
Crocodile-god; w Snhek 
Crown, 20. DO, 245; chap. 6, n. 5; chap. 11, 
n. 10 

as Eve of Homs, 108, HI 

goddess of, 75. 86, 107-9. Ill, 174, 247; 

chap. 9, n. 8 
Lady of the, 245 
as mother of king, 107-8, 174 
Crown council, 55-56, 267 
Crown prince, 24)-44. 254. 255 
Crown Prince, Palace of the, 24); chap. 17, 
n. 46 

Cult (Egypt) : of Aten, 144 
of Hocus. 162 
of Royal Placenta. 71 
Cult (Hebrew), and king. 141-42 
Cult (Mesopotamia), and king, 260 
Cults: cattle; ut Cattle cults 
does to understanding of, 14) 
local, 17, 29-)0 

and political power, chap. I, n. 6 
relation of animals to. 162 
nae of, 14); chap. 12, nn. 1, 5 
Canha, 124 
Cyrus, 2)8-40. 1)8 


Dsdutht, chap. 16, n. 26 
Dagan, 100 
Dahshur. 72 
Dakota, chap. 5, n. 20 
Damanhur, chap. I, n. 6 
Damascus, chap. 16, n. 2) 

Damqi, 264; chap. 18, n. 12 
Dsinu, SI4 
Danus I, ))$ 

Dat; ttf Netherworld 
David, 1)9, 142, 144 
House of, 140-41 

Dead: file in Hereafter of. 120. 1)2. 281; 
chap. I), n. 28; chap. 15, n. 9) 
judgment of, 19, 278; chap. 15, n. 91 
king of, 110-17, 121, 17), 197-212. chsp. 

10, n. 14. chap. 15, n. 91 
letters to, chap. 5, n. 8 
in pyramid texts, 6) 

reliance upon living of, 110, I )2-)9; chap. 
5, nn. 8 , 10, chap. II, n. 14 
Deni. Book of the, 278; chap. 7, n. 14, chap. 

If. o. 16 
Death (Egypt). 5 
defeat by Osiris of, 197, 207 
evil of, chap. 15, n. 14 
fear fulness of, 179 
as "going to one’s Ka," 6) 
of king, 101, 110-11, 184 
and night, chap. 10, n. 14; chap. 14. n. 76 
reality of, 281 

as victory of hostile powers, 101 
waters of, 154; chsp. 1), n. 29 
Death (Mesopotamia), 5 
of god, Ilf, 121-22 
vanquished at New Year, 122 
Dedkare, chsp. 6, n. 2 
Dedun, 42 


Dear cl Bahn: accession and coronation 
•cesses at, 105-7 

birth scenca at. 45, 59. 70, 71. 74-75, 97, 
98, 12), 172; chap. 5, n. 62; chap. 14, 
n. 80 

Hatbor at. 171, 172 

Hatiheptut in embrace of various deities 
at. 69-70 

Royal Ancestors at, 96; chsp. 7. nn I). 
42 

Delphi, 217; chap. 16. o, 8 
Delta, $6. chap. I. n. 1; chap. 15, n. 19, m 
die Lower Egypt 
cattle cults in, 167-68 
home of Osiris in, 200-201 
subjugation by South of, 200 
Dcrnetcr, 285, 292 

Dcndcrah, 90. 172. 178, 185, 19); chsp. 10. 
•i I; chap. 14. n. 61 
calendar ar, 19); chap. 15, n- 49 
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Dtp. $4. 96* 112, 179 
Desert, Seth as god of, 183, I9| 

Donnies, Chamber of, 325, 32V, 332 
Destiny, determination of at New Year's 
festival, 236, 318, 125-26, 1II-11 A 
chap. 22, n. 83 

Determinative, divine, chap, 21, nn. 1,24 
brevity of use of. 224, 230, 297. 299 
occurrence with royal names of. 224, 295 
origin of use of, 224. 297, 298-99 
statues of kings using. 302-3 
0» mkk, 59 
(ktlat, chap. 22, n. 66 
Dinks: beliefs about king of, 33-34 
deformarion of bulls' horns by, 165 
initiation ceremony of, 164 
Dionysus, 186, 201 
ss "dying god," 287 
aa Oairii, 292 

Dumcmliermcnf of dead, chap. 15, «. 72 
of Oairia by Seth, 201, 292. chap. 15, n. 
72 

Dim, chap. 20, n. 17 

Divine bridegroom, 224. 295-99, 111, ))0; 

inr dm Sacred marriage 
Divine election (of ruler), 237; chap. 21, n. 

si foundation of Mesopotamian kingship, 
262, 295 

means of revelation to man of, 2 38-50, 
243; chap. 17, n. 20 
as source of royal authority. 239, 241 
Divine kingship; set dm King. Kingship 
Eraxerun c o nc ep t of. 287 
origin of, chap. 2, n. 18 
Dinar order; set Comic order, Mast 
Divine parentage of ruler (Egypt), ut King 

Divine parentage of ruler (Mesopotamia), 
300-301, chap. 21, nn. 16, 21, 24 
Divine power: in cattle, 162-80 
in earth, 151, 181-212 
individuality in recognition of, 143-54 
spheres of manifestation of, 16, 145-47, 
IJJ-56; chap. 12. n. 16 
in tun. 148-61 

universality of notion of, 144 
Dyed pillar, 31) 

and Bourn, 19); chap. 14. n. 94 
in coronation, 128, 194 
Horus within. 178; chap. 14. n. 9) 
meaning of, 128-29, 178, 193-94, 206. 
292 

in Mystery Play, 128-29 

Osiria within, 178, 292; chap. 14, n. 84 

Re within, 178 

and rebirth, 128, 178-80 

representation of, 178-79 


in Sed festival, chap. 14, n. 90 
as Seth. chap. 14, n. 84 
Djedu; set Busins 

Djoscr.46, 71, 80. 153. 172; chap. 5, n. 51; 

chap. 6, nn. 7, 21, 29 
Dog star; set Sothis 
Double Shrine, set Dual Shrines 
Dreama, 252-5) 

Drchem. 302 

"Drowning, Apotheosis by," chap. 15, n. 

Drowning, of Chins, 30, 191-92, 287. chap. 
15, n. 42 

Dual monarchy: as characteristic Egyptian 
conception, 15-16, 19-22 
improper use of concepts based on, 22; 

chap. I, n. 6 
justification of, 32 
lack of historical found it ion for, 20 
Pe and Nckhcn in, 20, 9), 96 
stylization ofEjypt as. 20, 9) 

Dual Shrines, chap. 10. n. 26 
for ancestral spirits, 20-21. 80, 86.95-96, 
97, 113-16, 111-34, 111; chap. 6, n. 
30, chap. 7, n. 42 
appearance of, 96 
connected with Min, 189 
in coronation, 106-7, 109 
in heaven, 113 
location of, 96 

in Mystery Play, 97, 1)3-34, 138 
name of, 96 

as scene of mourning. 116 
in Sed festival, 88 
Oxalum, 93 

as Egyptian characteristic. 19-2); chap. 1. 
nn. 12, 1) 

as Hamitic characteristic, chap. 1 , n. 12 
in Myittrv Play, 129-30 
in tenmnology regarding government, 20- 
21 

in titulary. 46 
Dumuzi ; set Tammuz 
Dunshagar, 2)8 
Dur-anki, 217 

•'Dying god"; nr dm Suffering god 
Christ as. 286 
cult of, 288 

in current btarature. 286-68. 294 
“Near Eastern" concept of, 287-88 
Osiris not a, 185, 204, 289 

Ea, 259, 260, 262, 268. 271-72, 279. 304. 
310, chap. 20, n. 17; ut dm Enki 
character of, 279-80 
in Creadon Epic. 215, 132 
original name of, 2)4, 280 
Eanna. 245, 297, 301. HJ 
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Eannatum. 8. 226, 2*8 

divine parentage of, *01; dup. 21, n. 24 
ritual birth off *01 

Earth (Egypt), 181-212; u* dl* Geb, Prah 
u male. 181 

m Memphite Theology, 24-25, 27-50. 
181, 203 

Owns and, 31, 184. 185, 195, 200, 20J, 
207; chap. 15, n. 2 
Seth and, 183; chap. 15, n. 12 
Earth (Mesopotamia); trt alto Ninhursaga 
at female, 181 

at mother, ttt Mother Earth 
at source of generative power, 282 
Earth, divine power in (Egypt): Geb aa, 
181-82 

mundanon as demonstration of, chap. 15, 
n. 36 

Otint as, chap. 15, n. 2 
Ptah as, 181-82. 184. 210. chap. 15. n. 2 
rebirth and growth aa, 185 
relation to kmgihip of, 182 
r esur r ec tion as, 146. 163-64, 181-212 
Ease, chap. 13, n. 46 
roods of. chap. 10, n. 14 
Souls of, 189, chap. 7, n. 14 
Eborra, 270 

Edfu, 86, 93; chap. I, nn. 6, 19; chap, 8. n. 

15; chap. 15, n. 3 
Egypt, Lower; set also Delta 
conquest of, 7 

Hocus at symbol of, 21-22, chap. I, n. 6 
prcdyrustic unification of, 19- 20, 90-91; 
chap. 1, nn. 14, If; chap. 7, n. 15 
Egypt, prcdynasbc: culture of, 15-18. chap. 
12. n. 10; chap. 15, n. 9 
political structure of, 17-18, 20 
unifies non of; ire under Egypt, Lower 
Egypt, unification of: as achievement of 
Mates, 7, 15, 14-25 
complexity of, 15-16 
effect oa kingship of, 54 
obstacles to, 16-17 
as predestined, 19, 25 
Egypt. L'pocr, 174. 200 
cattle cults in, 167 
conquest of Delta by, 7 
pfedvrustic unification of, 19-20. chap. I, 
a. 15 

Seth as symbol of, chap. 1, n. 6 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, contrast between, 
wits 

to beliefs concer n ing immortal »cy, 5 
in beliefs concerning statues, 505 
m coronation ceremonies. 244, 246-47 
in creation stories, 232-54, 244 
m divinity of lung, 5-12, 250. 296, 299- 
302. 307-11 


in fundamental religious concepts, 5-6, 
281-82 

in physiography. 4-5, 218 
in royal succession, 244 
io sea of earth-god, 111. 244 
in spirit of building activmes, 267-69 
in spirit of festivals, 4, 187-88, 332 
in understanding of relationship between 
society and namre, 277-79, 309-12 
in views of cosmos, 3-6, 270 
in views of kingship, viii, 5-6, 8-12, 224- 
25, 231-32, 237, 248, 264^-65, 309-10 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, similarity of: in 
claims of divine • parents'* foe king, 
300 

to comparing ruJcr to sun. 307-9 
in considering lung essential to fertility of 
namre. 299. 309-12 
io deification of rora insignia, 245 
in fcarures of creatiac story, 23 5-54. 284 
in foundation deposit!, chap. 18, n. 35 
in magnificence of temples, 267 
in occasions demanding festivals, 4 
in polytheistic future of religion, 281 
in seeking conformity with past, 270 
' Eight”, set Ogdoad 
£*«ir, 247 

El A mama; set Tell cl Amama 
El Kab, 174; chap. 7, n. 29 
El Obeid; ut A1 Ubaid 
Elders, 221, 223 

aa candidates for kingship, 219-21 
duties of, 215-16, 219-20 
in Palestine. 219-20 
sign for, 216 
Elephantine. 86, 146 
Ekutis. 285. 292 

“Eloquent Peasant. The,” chap. 4, a 16 
Ehal. 252, 255 
Ely sun Fields, 119 
Emanation; see Ba 
Emblems, nr Standards 
Embrace, mystical. 32, 66-67, 122. 199 
enactment of, 15 3-38 
as means of resurrection, chap. 11, n. V 
Ena raw rum l, 226 
Enemies, 8-9 
Eninnu, 240, 255, 257 
Enki, 254, 280. 304; set dlu> Ea 
Enltl, 257, 259. 262, 300, 329, 311 
and Asiur (city), 230 
and Assur (god), 229 
character o\ % 234, 274 
Common of. 218 

concerned in choice of ruler, 227-28,229* 
30. 237-38. 240-45. 245. 258-59. 299. 
302, 304. 308 
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in creation story, 217, 234; chap, 17, n. 

9; chap. 22, a. 8 
as king of gods, 231, 240 
a* national god, 216-17, 238-59 
shrine of, 216-17 
as suffering god, 283, 285, 287-94 
Fnlibbani. 263, 297, 299i chap. 19, n. 9 
EnlUunt, 23! 

Fnmesharra, chap. 20, n. 18 
Faincad, chap. 15, n. 10 
Fnnead (of Heliopolis), 26, 28. 109, 113, 
129, 205; chap. 2. n. 11 
as bridge between nature and man. 111, 
183 

com position of, 182-83, 284; chap. 15, 
nn. 7, 10, 13 

as creation of Ptah, chap. 2, n. 13 
in reliefs, chap. 3, n. 14; chap. 13, n. 9 
E*ri; see Governor 

Entemcna, 241, 304, 310; chap. 16, n. 23 
dish; ire Creation, Babylonian Epic 
of 

Epiphany, 322 

Ertch. 220, 226, 241, 245. 253, 258. 293, 
324; chap. 18, n. 35 
Bit Akitu at, 329. chap. 22, n. 66 
full moon festival at, 266 
New Year’s festival at. 314, 318, 325 
sacred marriage at, 285; chap. 21. n. 24 
shrine of Inanna in, 245, 288, 293, 297, 
301, 315 
Eriba-Adad, 230 
Erica, chap. 14, n. 87 
Eridu, chap. 19, n. 50 
as first seat of legendary kingship, 242 
shrine of Enki at, 280 
Emutet, 185; chap. 15, n. 15 
Eiabad, 218 

Esagila. see Marduk, Temple of 
“Esagila, The Secret of," 318-19 
Esarhaddon, 238, 243, chap. 21, nn. 51, 55 
building activity of, 266-70 
Eshmnuu, 224,229,269,289,301 -2; chap. 16, 
nn. 23. 37 
Eirmaunki , 323 

Eternity, Festival of; see Sed festival 
Ethiopians, 18 
Fudul, 319 

Euphrates, 218, 228, 229, 234 
Ezekiel, 288, 316 
Ezida, 272, 328 

Falcon: in cs/lv an, 37-38 
as symbol of Buchii, 173 
as symbol of Horns, 37, 39, 41 
Falcon-god; ire Homs 
False beard, 72 

False Door, 97, chap. 4. n. 21 


Fashoda, chap. 14. n. 93 
Fate, 281-82 
Favtim. 292 

Fellahin, beliefs concerning placenta of, 
chap. 5, a. 55 

Fertility, god of; see Abu; Min 
Festival flail, 79-8! 

Festivals: king at, 265-67 
participation in cosmic events through, 
3-4, 265 

purpose of, 313-14 
spirit of, 4. 187-88. 315, 332 
Fetish : Qcni stomacher n, 166 
Fetishes: on Primeval Hill, 152 
of Royal Ancestors, 95 
standards as, 91-92 

Field, Dedication of the, 85-86, chap. 6, n. 
22 

First Cause; set Creator 
Flail, see Royal insignia 
Flames, Isle of; as place of creation, 155- 
56 

as Primeval Hill, 154; chap. 13, nn. 26, 
28 

Flood; see Inundation; Nun 
Flood, the, 237 
and creation, chap. 17, n. 6 
as sent by Enlil, 279 

Foundation deposits, 273; chap. 18, n. 35 

Frog; see Heqct 

Frogs. 144, 154 

Full moon, festival of, 266 

Funeral; see Burial 

Gates, Book of, 157; chap. 14, n. 46 
Gatumdug, 238. 256, 300 
Geb: as arbiter between Horns and Seth, 
25-26. 33. 86, 113-14, 129. 182, 212; 
chap. 2, n. 5 

as Bull of Nut, 169, 180, chap. 14, n. 96 
connected with ascent to heaven of dead 
king, 97-98, 114-15, 192 
as Creator, 181-82 
as earth, 181-82, 186-87, 192 
as father of crown, 107; chap. 9, n. 8 
as father of gods, 107, 181-82 , clup. 9, n. 
8 

as father of Osiris, 26, 181-84, 190. 210, 
212, 284. 299, chap. 15. nn. 7, 14 
identified with Khmim, 146 
as Ka of gods, 67, 181 
as member of Ennead, 182, 284; chap. 13, 
n. 9; chap. 15, n. 7 
in mystical embrace, 136 
throne of, 182, 210 
Gebcl cl Ank knife handle, 7 
Gena, 319 

Genius, as equivalent to Ka, 65, 69, 72 
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Gcrwfl, 168; chap. 1, il 2 
Ghost, j it fij 

Cirm, HI; chap. 22, o. 71 
Gilgamesh, 293 

Gilgamesh, Epic of. 5, 220, 226 
Girmin, 303 
Girau, 241 

God transcendence of, 6, 343 
will of. 278 

Godf: in primitive religions, chap. 12, n. 5 
symbols of, 91 
Gods (Mesopotamia), 270 

and king, relation between. 247-4M, 258- 
61. 267-73, 309-12 
kings of, 231-32 

and man. distance between, 309-12, HI, 
chap. 20, a. 14 

and man, means of communicsrion be¬ 
tween, 252-38, 266-67 
and man, relation between. 221-23, 239, 
262 

aa natural powers, 277. 279-81, 3)1 
to New Year's festival, 324-26 
aa symbols of communities, 221, 241-41 
Gold: as flesh of gods. 46, 135, 149 
in titulary. 46 

Governor, 221, chap. 16, n. 37 
and king, 223, 226-28 
aa permanent official. 223 
aa ruler of ary-state, 223, 226-27 
Grain*, goddess of; see Fmutrt 

as manifestation of Osiris, 127-28. 11), 
185-90, 195-96. 202, 290 
offering of, 188-89 
•pints of. 287 
Great God. the. 120 
used of Hocus. 37-39 
used of lung, 39-80; chap. 3, n. 10 
used of Re, 156. chap. 3, cl 11 
Great mother, tee Mother-godden 
M Great One, The,' 4 176; chap. 3, n. 12; 
chap. 14. il 80 

Great Ones. Court of the. 80. 83, 84, 88 
Great Ones of Upper and Lower Egypt. 81, 
8), 87, 130, 132 

Great Procession. 203-7; chap. If, n 46. 
see tit* Osiris festival 
date of, 192 - 93 ; chap. 13, n. 43 
end of. 206-7 
as "Great Mourning," 206 
locale of, 192-93. 201-2. 204 
and Nik, 193 
and Oairis, 193. 204-7 
preserved early funeral ntes, 204-7 
I'pwaut and Horns in. 71. 92, 208-5. 
chap. 15. n. 79 

Greeks, II, 19, 65. 176, l»6; chap. 5, n. 4 
baffled by animal worship, 162 


in Egypt, chap. 15, n. 39 
history of. 223 

national cohesion among. 216-17; chap. 
16, n. 8 

pousabk influence on Egyptian cults of, 
291-92 

worshiped Mother Earth, III, 284-83 
Gud, 319 
(iutU priest, 314 

Gudea, 238, 240, 252, 239, 26J. 300. 303, 
303, 310, 317, 318, 330; chap. 16, n. 23; 
chap. 19, n. 30; chap. 21, n. 11 
building activity of, 269, 270, 272-74, 
326, chap. 18, n. 34 
dream of, 255-58 
Gull. 218 
Guntsh. 67 

Guttum, 258; chap. 16, n. 39 

Habor. 228 
Hades, 120. 210. 322 

Hsmites: burial customs of, 62, 201; chap. 
4. il 20 

cattk among. 163-66. 167; chap. 14, n. 
22 

and Egyptians, 6, 16, 70, 202; chap. I, on. 

4, 12; chap. 5, n. 20. chap. 14, n. 5 
festivals of, 82 

placenta worship among, 70-71 
ruler among, 33-34, 202; chap. 4. n. 14 
Hammurabi, 157, 224, 230, 238, 239, 251, 
271; chap. 16, n. 17; chap. |9, n. 5; 
chap. 21, n. 45 

as "child" of various deities, 100 
aa "God of Kings." 302, 306 
and sup, 307-8 
Hapi, 185 

Harakhce, chap. 14, n. 3 
in art, 38, 80, 105. 159 
as solar aspect of Horns. 38-34, 158 
Harvmhab. chap. 4. n. 33 
Herns pot. 328 

Harran, 290; chap. 18, n. 14; chap, 22. n. 
66 

Haraaphes, chap. 14. n. 46 
Harvest, and Oairis, 183, 186-87 
Harvest festival: description of, 188-90 
and kingship, 189-90 
and Min, 188-90 
and Osiris, 187-88 
and state, 187-88 

Harbor. as aspect of Great Mother. 284 
association with Bvblos of, 292; chip. 20, 
o. 45 

association with Ins of, 44 
and birth, 73 

cukof. 163. 167-68, 172. 178-74 
and Djed pillar, 177-78; chap. 14, n. 84 
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SI falcon, chap. 14, n. 69 
si Goddess of West, 172 
si “The Golden One,” 172 
meaning of name of, 171; chap. J, n. 19 
si mother of Homs, 41, 43, 72. 73, 171- 
73, 175, 17$. 299; chap. 3, n. 19; chap. 
14. n. 93 

objects sacred to, 171-72, 178-79 
plants sacred to. 171-72. 177 
representation of, 168, 171-72; chap. 14, 
n. 64 

and trees, 171-72, 178; chap. 14. n. 61 
Hathors, the Seven, 211 
Hatshcpsut, 69-70, 133, 157, 248, 268; 
chap. 5,0. 27; chap. 8,n. 5; chap. 9. n. 1 
joccfiion and coronation of, 102. 104-7, 
123; chap. I, n. 15; chap. 11, n. 2 
birth scenes of, 45, 59, 70. 73, 74-75. 97. 
98, 123. 172; chap. 5, n. 62; chap. 14, n. 
80 

si daughter of Amon, 44, 77, 105, 150, 
152, 188 

si daughter of Kamutef, 105, 188-89 
Hauhct, 155 
Heaven; set ilte Sky 

Bull of. 119, 162, 170; chap. 14, n. 50 

entrance to; set under Abvdos 

Gates of, 113, 115 

Ocean of, 151 

Roads of, chap. 10, n. 16 

Hebrew, 161 

Hebrews, 337-44 

and other Near Eastern peoples, 338-39 
regard for king of, 340-41 
transcendence of god of. 343-44 
Hebron, 341 
Hcdu, 305 

Heliopolis, 28, 45, 105, 149, 157, 167, 212, 
267; chap. 11, n. II; chap. 1), n. I; 
chap. 14, o. 55; chap. 15, nn. 7, 59 
Dual Shrines at. 96 
Enncad of, set Ennead 
influence of, chap. 1, n. 6; chap. 13, n. 9 
Kingdom of. chap, 7. nn. 13, 21 
obelisk of, chap. 13, n. 27 
Primeval Hill at, 153 
HcliopoIU, SuuU of, clap. 14, ns, 21 , 42 
in Book of the Dead, chap. 7, n. 14 
significance of. 94 
and Up want, 94 
and Wad jet, 94 
Hem kg % chap. 11, n. 8 
Hemsot: creation of, 29 
definition of, 66, 74, chap. 2, n. 10 
royal infanr in arms of, 74-75 
Hencmcmet, 159 
Henqtt offering, 128 
Hcqct, 45, 146; chap. 3, n. 33 


Herakleopolis. 26; chap. 14, n. 46 
Heralds, bulls as, 167 

Hereafter, 63, chap. 5, n, 18; chap. 6, n. 5, 
chap. 10, n. 23; chap. 15, n. 93 , ^ee *lt* 
Netherworld 

dead king in, 54-55, 104, 110-22, 128. 
132, 133, 159-60. 170,185, 197-200,204, 
206-12; chap. II, n. 8; chap. 15, n.91 
ferryman to, 166 

judgment in, 39, 278; chap. 15, n. 91 
location of, 77-78.97, 117-22, 206, chap. 
10, nn. 14, 20 

means to life in, 198, 201, 208-10; chap. 

4. n. 15; chap. 5, n. 10. chap. 10, n. 22 
mourning in, 115-16; chap. 10, nn.9, 11 
Scd festival in, 80; chap. 6, n. 2 
Hcri Udjeb: in Mystery Play, 138 
in Sed festival, 82. 84; chap. 6, n. 12 
Hcrmonthii, chap. 13, n. 21 
Hermopolis, 81, 151, 160 
creation story from, 154-55, 169-70. 232 
lake of, chap. 13, n. 26 
Primeval HiU at, 153; chap. 13, n. Us 
Souls of, chap. 7, n. 14 
Hes vase, chap. 5, n. 44 
Hcsat, 170 

as mother of Mncvis bull, chap. 14. n. 53 
nursing Hatshcpsut, 74; chap. 5, n. 62 
Hettp meal, 129-30, 166 
Hczckiah, 339 
Hierakonpolis, set Nek hen 
Hierarchic scaling, 7; lntrod., n. 2 
High priest (Mesopotamia), 221-23 
in charge of temple community, 222-23 
of city-god, 223 
High Sand, 153 
Hill, ut Primeval Hill 
Hippopotamus, chap. 6, n. 19 
History: beginning of (in Egypt), 15 
Egyptian attitude toward, 9, 26, 56-57, 
149; chap. 2, n. 24; chap. 8, n. 1; chap. 
15, n. 13; chap. 20. n. 1 
Mesopotamian attitude toward, chap. 17, 
n. 43 

Hittitc Empire, 57, 338 
Hittitcs, 337, 358 
Horizon, ut Light Mountain 
Horizon, Horus of the; ut Harakhre 
Horse, lntrod., n. 5 

Horus. II, 20, 25-26, 77, 82. 108, 121.126- 
28, 162, chap. 3. n. 8; chap. 14, c. 80; 
chap. 15, n. 102; chap. 20, n. 51 
and Apis, 146-47 
in an, 37-38, 40-41 
of Bchdet, chap. I, n. 6 
compared with Nabu and Ninurta, 289; 
chap. 20, ti. 3 J 

crowning new Pharaoh, 106-7 
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Horus —continued 

of Edfii. 88, 107; chap. L, n. 6; chap. 3, 
n. 19 

and Great Procession, 204 

home of, chap. 1, n. 6 

as Kamuicf, ISO, chap. 14, n. 96 

and king, 106-7, 148-49, 171. 189 

of Libya, 87 

as Min, 45, 189-90 

in mock harries, 179; chap. 14, n. 91 

name of, 38 

as Onuris, chap. 14, n. 91 
as sky-god, 37-40, 183; chap. 3, nn. 7, 11, 
12, chap. 15, n. 12 

as aon of Harbor, 41. 43, 72, 73, 171-73, 
175, 178, 299, chap. 3, n. 19, chap. 14, 
nn. 61, 93 

standards of. 90. 91-92 
and sun, 36, 158. 179-80; chap. 14, n. 61 
as symbol of Lower Egypt, 21-22, chap. 
L n. 6 

in titulary, 46 

uncertainties concerning, 57, 143 
Horus, the King, 269; chap. 14, n. 93 
and Assyrian king, 230 
and Ennead, 183; chap. 15. n. 13 
as Great God, 36-41; chap. 3, n. 21 
in Mystery Play* 123-39, 187 
as seed of Geb/182, 212 
as son of Ins, 40-41, 43-44, 71, 143, 173, 
179-80, 183, 190, 289, 299, chap. 14, 
n. 71 

si son of Osiris, 26, 32-35, 40-45, 77- 
78, 110,126-39, 148, 182-83, 185, 187, 
190-91, 194, 208, 211-12, 231. 287, 
289. 299, chap. 3, nn. 21. 27 
“supporting" Osiris, 31, 36-47, 112, 113- 
17, 201, 208-10 
as twin of Khonsu, 71-72 
as Upwaur, 26, 71. 87, 92-93, 94-95, 189, 
205; chap. 15, n. 62 

Horus, Children of, 129, 130-31, 136. 138; 

$ee also Spent-seekers 
Horus. Eye of, 129, 187; chap. 11, n. 3 
bread as, 132, 138-39 
crown as, 107, 131; chap. 11, n. II 
damaged by Seth, 41, 145 
moon as, 145; chap. 11, n. II 
offered to dead king, 112 
sun as. 131, 145; chap. 11, n. II 
as symbol of royal power, 126-27, 131 
Horus, Followers of, tee ih* Ancestral spir¬ 
its 

in dual monarchy. 94-95 
meaning of ride, 90-91 
on road to Hereafter. 118 
ruling before kings, 90 
and standards, 91-93 


Horus, throne of, 32, 44, 73, 74, 79,91, 105, 
106. 125, 182, 341 

Horus name, 46. 73, 173; chap. 5, nn. 58, 
62 

Horus and Seth: ,l Conrendings of," 185; 
chap. 14, n. 96*. chap. 15. nn. 3, 102 
in coronation. 106-7 
and “House document," 86 
in Memphite Theology, 26-27 
in Mystery Play, 126-32 
in Sed festival, 88 

significance in mythology of, 21-22, 25- 
26. 34-35; chap. I. mi. 6. 12. 19 
Horu*-and-Scrh, as royal title, 21-22, 32; 

chap. 4, n. 15. chap. 10, n. 14 
"House document." 85-86; chap. 6. n. 23 
Hu . 28-29, Jl-52, 61. 149, chap. 5. n. 1; 
chap. 13, n. 16 

Hubur, Mother, 235, tee dJto Tiamat 
Huh. 155 

Hunters’ Palette, 7, 95 
Hykios, 18. 55 

"I Will Praise the Lord of Wisdom," 307 
Ibi-Srn, 302 

Ibiq-Adad It, chap. 16, n. 26 
Idin-Dagan, 295-96. 299 
Ig-alima, 238, 273, 305 
lg-galla, 305 
Igigi. *19, 329 

Ibex cow. 169; chap. 14, n. 49 
Ikhemofrct, 203-6, chap. 10, n. 7 
ttkibu, 261 
lit ad, 10 

Imagery (Egypt): bull in, 162-63, 166-67; 
chap. 13, n. 27 

cattle in, 155-56, 162-63. 168, 169-71; 

chap. 14, nn. 3, 26 
king in, 148, 307-8 
pillar in, 169-70; chap. 13, n. 27 
water in, 311 

Imagery (Mesopotamia): king in, 307-8 
understanding of, 307 
Imama, 125 

Imdugud, 256, 282; chap. 20, n. 15 
Immanence (of gods in nature), 279-81, 343 
Immortality: and cattle, 169-70, 175-76 
hope for, 117-22; chap. 10. n. 22; chap, 
12. n. 16 

incest as image of desire for, 168-69, 179; 

chap. 14, n. 81 
and mother-image. 174-80 
and rebirth, 45, 168-71, 175-80 
and sun, 117-22, 168. 170, 175, 196-97 
Inanna, 226. 237. 238. 245. 259; tee sbo Ish- 
tar 

as great mother, 281, 288, 293 
of Ibgal, 301 
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of lain, 100 

in sacred marriage, 296-47, 299, 101; 
chap. 21, n. 24 
I accrue, 111-12 

Incest, and immortality, 164-69, 177-40, 
chap. 14, n. SI 
I new, chap. 8. n. 5 
Inmutcf, 105, 107 

Innocence, Declaration of, 271, chap. 20, n. 1 
Interment; see Burial 
Interregnum, danger■ of, 59-60, 101-2 
InundatKXt, 196 
and coromtiofi, 106 
and king, 57-59, 195 
and New Year, 101, 192 
and Non. 154; chap. 15, no. IS, 101 
and Onns, 181-S5, 190-95, 208-9. 211; 

chap. 15, nn. 18, 19, 42, 101 
and Ptah, chap. 15, n. 16 
aa tear* of Ins, 192 
aa waters of chaos, 177, 181 
tphurkiah, 218 
Ipiiwtr, 51 
Irra-imira, 261 

Ithskku, 227, 229; tee sit* Gorcmor 
lihnve-Dagan, 297 

Ishcar, 219, 266, 280. 122; tee sis* Inanna 
of Arbela, 241, 100, 110 
of Babylon, 126 

descent to Netherworld of. 121, 122-21 
aa Mistress of Uruk, 245 
of Nineveh, 245, 110 
in aacred marriage, 295-99, 111 
and Salru, Song of, 216 
lain, 227, 263 

aacred marriage in, 224, 295-99, 110, 118 
laia, 121. 159. 186, 111, 291-92; chap. 11, 

a. 49 

in an, 40, 94, 169; chap. 1, n. 16 
in birth scrota. 45 

aa cow, chap, 14, n. 78; chap. 15, n. 19 
in Ennead, 182-41, 284, chap. 15, n. II 
in Greek sources, 291-92 
and Harbor, 44 
inundanon as rcari of, 192 
aa mother of Honia, 40-41, 45, 44, 71, 
141, 175, 179-80, 181. 190, 289, 299, 
chap. 1, n. 17; chap. 14, n. 71 
aa mother of Min, 189; chap. 15, n. 10 
in Mystery Play, 1 16-18 
and Osiris, 10, II, 40-41. 112-14, 115- 
16, 141, 176, 178, 182-81, 186-87, 
191-92. 201, 289, 292, chap. 10, n. 14. 
chap. 14, nn- 78, 91 
and Re, 61 

as rccoodlcr of Homs and Seth, chap. I , 
a. 17 

as Sothia, 195 


as throne. 41-44, 108, 141. 182, 245; chap. 
12, n. 4; chap. 14, n. 71; chap. 15, n. 
11 

land, 119, 141. 142 

iterty . chap. 7, n. 11, iseslt* Dual Shnncs 

I runs, 102 

lyyar. 254, 1J0 

Jackal-god; tee Anubii 
Jehu. 142 
Jeremiah, 111 
Jeroboam, 142 
Jensbbaal, 140 
Jerusalem, 288. 142 
Jesse, 140 
Job, 68, 219-fO 
Jot ham, 340 
Jubilee; tee Scd festival 
Judah, 340, 141 
Judaism, 112 

Judge: Osins as. 19; chap. If, a 91 
sun as, 157 
Judges, Book of, 140 
Jukun, 11 

Juok, 14, 199, chap. 1, n. 11 
Jupiter, 254, 261, 119 
Justice, iff sit* Maat 
embodied in Pharaoh, 51 
as pan of created order. 66, 157 
and sun, 157 

Ka, 60-78, 114, 105 
of commoocn, 62-69; chap. 5, n. 25 
comparison with 8a of, 61-65 
companion with genius of, 65 
definition of, 62-61; chap. 2, n. 8; chap. 
5, n. 12 

as gift of king, 68-69 

of gods, 29, 66, 77, 161; chap. 5. im. I, 27 

king as, 68, 75, 78 

of king, 61, 69-78, 111, 115, chap. 5, n. 
58 

and kingship, 78 
as Ufe-spinr, 65, 115, 151 
as lock, 68 
as mood, 67 

mystical embrace as interchange of, 111- 
15 

in names, 60, 68 
as nature, 68 

Servant of, 66, chap. 5, n. 28; chap. II, 
n. 8 

symbol of, 61 

as vital force. 66-67. 189; chap. 5, n. 58 
Ka name, 171; chap. 5, n. 62 
Ka’s, 10 

collectivity of, 74-75 
creation of, 29, 65 
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Ki’i“f«i timud 

epithets of, chap. 5, n. 62 
and food, 66, 6V, chap. 5, n. 26 
of gods. 7f 

and Hcmsut. 29. 66. 74. 75 
of Pharaoh, 74-76; chap. 5, n. 62 
of Rc, 75; chap. 5, n. 62 
Kadcsh. 42, 55 
Kihctcp, 114 
KiUmd, 217, 227-28 
Ki/si priest, 262, 272 
Kawf, 165 

Kamoac. 55; chap. I, n. 4 
Kamutcf, chap. 3, n. 36; chap. 9, n. I; chap. 
14. n. 96; chap. 20, a. 52 
as epithet of Min; set Min-Kamutef 
as father of Hatthepsur, 105, 189-90 
king as, 266, 296; chap. 15, n. 28 
meaning of term, 45, 180 
Kanopus, 206 

Kamak. 42, 43, 144, 152, ISO, 304; chap. 5, 
nn. 27, 58, chap. 6, n. 30; chap. 7, n. 9; 
chap. 14, n. 3 
Kastires, 224, 337 
Kauket, 15 5, 156 
Kedem, 116 

Keeper of the Great Feather, 130, 152 
Kenset: Bull of, chap. 10, n. 13 
Field of, 117, 120 
location of, chap. 10, n. 13 
Pillar of, 170 
Kenya, 165 

Khafajah, 222; chap. 16, n. 23 
Kharucf, chap. 14, n. 90 
Khenriamenriu, 199; chap. 15, n. 62 
Khepri, 76-77, 118, 145, 148, 153, 156, 158; 

chap. 9, il 9; chap. 12, n. II 
Khiuim, 11. 45, 59, 73, 146. 158. 284; chap. 

3, n. 33; chap. 12, n. 14 
Khoiak, 79, 104, 193, 291; chap. 10, n. I; 

chap. I 5, nn. 39, 49 
Khonsu: and Hathor. 172 
meaning of name of, 72; chap. 5, n. 53 
moon as, 145 

as son of Amon-Rc and Mur, 145, 180; 
chap. 15, n. 28 

temple of, chap. I 3, n. 26 

as twin. 71-72. 172 
Khonabad, 266 
Khnfii, 39 
Kidmuri, 310 

King; divinity of, 33-34, 36-37, 62, 167. 
311-12; chap. 14, n. 5 
function of, 3, 12, 47, 51-52 
installation of (of Bahifna), 125 
mourning of (Bayankolc), 164 
murder of. 47 


potency after death of, 34. 39, 53-55, 
198-200, 205. 206 
representation of. 11-12 
King (Egypt) i ascent to heaven of, 97-98 
as bull, 162. 168-69. 170-71. 173; chap. 
14, n. 70 

burial of, 110; j tt dUo Osiris, Interment of 
contrasted with Mesopotamian king. 8. 
225, 243. 267-68.271.299-300. 301-2, 
307-8 

death of, 101, 187, 194 
as dispenser of bounty, 59-60. 130. 132, 
138-39 

divinity of, 5-6, 10-12, 56-57, 237, 299, 
301. 337 

as embodiment of justice, 51 
father of, 42-43, 44-15, 188-89; chap. 3, 
n. 27 

as foot of authority, 51-53 
as giver of Ka*s, 60, 68 
as giver of life, 59 
as head of army, 55 
as Horus (see Horus, the King) 
as image of Rc, 148-51, 156, 157, 307-8 
as intermediary between nature and soci¬ 
ety, 182-83, 194, 202, 207. 211-12, 
215, 277-78 

as Kamutcf, 266, 296, chap. 1 f, n. 28 
Ka's of, 74-75; chap. 5, n. 62 
maintains cosmic order, 9-12, 51-52, 150, 
231, 248, 309; chap. 10. n. 12 
making of, 124-25 
Min incarnate in, 189-90 
mode of referring to, 45, 338, chap. 3, nn. 
40, 47 

mother of, 43-45 

mourning of, 164 

murder of, 47 

power of, 52-56, 60 

primitive conception behind, 215 

rebirth of, 168-69, 174-75 

representation of, 7-12, 56, 171, 173; 

Introd.. n. 7; chap. 4. n. 33; chap. 6, n. 5 
responsible for crops and Nile, 57-60, 
195; chap. 4, n. 37 
as ruler of universe, 19 
shares essence of sun, 57, 148-52, 156- 
58, 175, diap. 13, n. 8 
as son of Amoo-Rc. 44, 160-61 
as son of cow-goddesses, 167, 171-80 
as son of deities in general, 42-44 
as son of Nekhbet, 173-74 
as son of Osins; set under Horus, the 
King 

as son of Re, 42-43 . 44-45, 46-47, 77- 
78. 157-58, 159-61, 170, chap. 3, n. 
27; chap. 9, n. 1 
as twin, 69-73 
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as Upwaut, 26. 71, 92-91, 94-95, 189. 

205. dup. 15, n. 62 
view of. 47. 56-57 

King (Hebrew) function* of, 142, 544 
prevailing no of, 542-4) 
iq ritual. 541 

King (Mesopotamia). 217 
accession of, 244 48 
acquisition of power by, 220-21, 22) 
as administrator, 251 
burden of, 217-38. 247-44, 295 
as choice of assembly, 215, 218-19 
as coregent. 243-44 
death of, 243-44 

divinity of, 6, 224-26. 248, 295, 301; 
chap. 17, nn. 45, 56; chap. 21. nn. 16. 
21, 51, 57, 69 
as image of sun-god, 307-9 
as interpreter of divine will, 251-58 
and nature, 6, 247-48, 277. 307-12, 31), 
318. 328; chap. 21, n. 51 
and New Years festival, 319-20, 324, 
326-28; chap. 22, n. 14 
as predestined to rule, 2)8 
representation of, 8-11, 224-25 
as “son" of gods, 299-302; chap. 21, nn. 
16, 21 

and subjects, 2*8-41, 266. 306-7 
substitution for, 262-65, chap. 19. n_ 12; 

Enloruc. n. I 
as talisman. 259, 261, 262 
as temporary official, 215, 216-21. 223 
titulary of, 226-30 

as tool of gods, 241-42, 297-99, 109-10 
word for. 218. 226. 2)1-32 
King. dead, let she Osins 
different from Osiris, 110-11, 117-22, 
178, 207; chap. 10, n, 14 
Great Procession and, 203-7 
rebirth of, 168-69, 178, 181-84 
significance of, II, 14, 39. 54-55, 185-84, 
207-8 

worship of, 55 
King, deification of, 2)0 
political connotation of. 301-3 
in sacred marriage, 295-301, 316 
aigns of, 224-26, 291; chap. 21, n. I 
King s Largess, Master of the, iff Hen 
Ud)Cb 

Kings, Hooks of. 342 

Kings, pre-Memtc, 20, 90-9|; chap. I, on. 

14. 15; chap. 7, n. II 
Kingship. 3, 1)7-59 
in an. 6-14 
as living force, 16-17 
not only political institution, 1, 51, 102 
Kingship (Africa), 31, 13-14, 199, 206, 
215, 236; chap. 4, n. 14, chap. 6. n. 28 


Kingship (Egypt). 31) 
as achievement of Mcnea, 18 
btnh of, 7, 15-2) 

concept of, 5-12, 24. 32-31. 57-40, 110. 
129-30. 148-49, 18), 199, 207. 208. 
211-12 

as concern of "House document," 65-86 

decline of, 197 

festivals of. 192 

fonenoning of, 51-40 

and nature, 32-3), 74. 102-3, 1)6-37. 

177, 182, 189-90, 194-95. 208-9 
as pan of divine order, 9, 15, 18, 32-31. 
207-8 

realities of, 194 
as religious concept, 146-47 
renewal of, 79, 194; chap. 6, n. 2 
and Royal Ancestors, 89 
standards of, 92-9) 

Kingship (Hebrew): and cosmos, 344 
introduced in emergency, 5)9 
and kinship. 3)8, 340-41 
lack of sanctity of. 341-42 
and nature, 342-43 
Kingship (Mesopotamia), 6-12 
ancient view of origin of, 2)7-36; chap. 

17, o. 18 
as bait, 218 

as emergency measure, 216, 2)6 

foundations of. 262 

histoocai forms of, 215-30 

as inherent in royaJ insignia, 237, 245-46 

local versus national, 240-43 

renewal of, 319—20 

sanctity of. 237-38 

as social, not cosmic, institution, 231-32 
Kingship, Mesopotamia, 224, 2)0 
Kingu, 328, 332; chap. 22, n, 59 
Kinship: and Hebrew monarch, 337, 140- 
41 

in Mesopotamia, 215 
sense of, 216 

Kish, 218, 226, 227, 241, 324 
“Kish, King of," 226 
Kuhar, 2)4 
Kislcv, 25) 

Kislimu. 248 

Kitara, king of, dup. A. n. 28 
Kite, 40-41, 187; dup. 3, n. 16; iff sUm 
Isis, Ncphthys 
Kizibu, 34 
Komde, 33 

Kopcos. 203; dup. 21. a. 38 

Kubban Stela, dup. 4. n 37; chap. 13. n. 5 

Kuk, 15 5. 156 

Kur land, 221-22 

Korkur, 227-28 
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Ugash, 223, 226, 227, 211, 240, 252, 255, 
256. 257, 272, 273, 297-98. 301, 304, 
305; chap. 19, n. 50; chap. 21, n. 24 
conquered by LugaUaggesi, 241-42 
new moon feast at, 265 
size of, 222; chap. 16, nn- 20, 23 
temple to king at, 302 
and Umma, boundary dispute between, 
241 

Uhmtt. 234. 280 
Likm-sjhjr vase, 259 
Ukmu, 234, 280 
Lake, 115, 119 

Osiris festival on. 192, 206; chap. 10, n. 

7; chap. 15, nn. 46, 82 
as symbol of primeval ocean, 15 3-54 
Lango, 166 

Language, 28-29, 225-26; chap. 1, n. 4 
Ursa, 224. 268, 271 
Uw, the. 278, 339 
LtbenutU . 65 

Lctopolis, 127, 128; chap. 3, n. 21; chap. 

11. n. 6 
Levant, 284 
Libya, 16; chap. 1. n. 3 
Life: Book of, 322 

forces of, 146; chap. 12, n. 16 
House of, 103 

Light Mountain, 152; chap. 3, n. 6 
Lulu, 286, 321 
Lino-goddess; iet Sekhmef 
Lipit-lshtar, 297-99, 308 
"Lipit-lihtar, The Deification of,” 297 
Liver, 255 

LugaJ, 221, 230; ue *li* King (Mesopo¬ 
tamia) 

loose use of title, 226. 306 
meaning of tide, 6, 218, 226, 246 
in oath formulas, chap. 21, n. 45 
Lugaianda, chap. 21. n. 31 
Lugalbanda, 293 
Lugal-kur-dob, 273 

Lugalxaggcri: as conquerer of Lagash, 241— 

42 

epithets of, 300 
as "King of the Und," 227 
LuUu, 332 

Luxor: birth scenes at, 45, 172. chap, 5, o. 

44 

temple at, 160; chap. 14, n. 21 
Maat, 69, 248 

as attribute of kingship, 51-52, 149 
created by Pub, chap. 15, n. 3 
as daughter of Re, 51, 157 
good crops as part of, 57 
meaning of, 51, 277-78; chap. 4. n. 4; 
chap. 15, n. 3 


supported by Hu and Si*. 61 
symbol of, 72 
Msritn, 165 
Mah. 283 

MaJckuli, chap. 5, n. 10 
Man (Mesopotamia): creation of, 217, 3)2- 
33 

as servant of gods, 2)9, 332-3), 241 
Manaiseh, 342 
Manifestation, ut Ra 
Maori, chap. 5. n. 20 

Marduk, 239, 243, 25). 254, 255, 260, 266, 
268, 271-72. 300, 308, chap. 18, n. 14 
as "dying god," 285-94, 317-18, 321-25; 

chap, 22. n. 41 
as god of Babylon, 269 
as hero of creation story, 220-21, 234-36, 
267, 286, 325-30, 332; chap. 17. n. 9 
as identical with Astur and Osiris, 293- 
94; chap. 20, n. 5) 
as king of the gods, 220-21, 2)5-36 
in New Year's festival, 317-30 
Marduk, Temple of, chap. 22, n. 41 
Creadon Epic reared in, 236, 319 
New Year’s festival in, 318-21, 328 
sacred marriage in. 331 
Marheshvan, 253 
Mari, 228 
Mars, 254 
Mara, 216 

Masai, 164; chap. I, n. 4; chap. 5, n. 6; chap. 
14. n. 24 

Mastaba, 153; chap. 1), n. 24 
Medamud, chap. 6, n. 15; chap. 8, n. 1; chap. 
14, n. 70 

Medea, 337; Epilogue, n. 1 

Med met Habu, 10, 80. 102; chap. 5. n. 62; 

chap. 6, n. 4 
Megiddo, 55 

Meir, 171; chap. 4, n. 20 
Melanesia, chap. 5. n. 10 
Memphis, 76, 167; chap. 1, n. 15; chap. 13, 
n. 21; chap. 14, n. 84 
as burial place of Osiris, 30, 32, 185, 191 
as granary of Egypt. 27, 30-31, 185 
as "The Great Throne," 184 
as Mcncs* capital, 22, 24-25, 203 
mock battle at, 128 
as place of coronation. 23, 96, 124-25 
Ptah as god of, 24, 151, 181-62, chap. 15, 
n. 2 

Memphite kings, chap. 1, n. 15 
Memphite Theology, 71, 76, 129 
character and content of, 24-35, I2J; 

chap. 2,n I; chap. 13, n. 59 
date of, 202; chap. 2. n. 1 
division of Egypt in, 25-26, 86, 113, 182, 
191 
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embrace in, 32, 35, 66, 122, 133 
Horns in, 23-27, 191 
Ka's and Hemsut in, 29, 74 
Osiris in. 30-33, 117, 127, 184-86. 191, 
20 3 

Pah in, 24-35, 151. 181. 203, chap. 13, 
nn. 16. 59, chip. 15, n. 2 
Seth in, 25-26; chap. I, n. 6 
theory of kingship in, 33-35 
Mcnar necklace, chap. 14, n. 68 
and Djed pillar, 179 
sacred to Harbor, 72. 172 
worn by Khonsu, 72, 172 
Mcndcs, Lord of, chap. 3, n. 38 
Menu, 34, 93, 104, 106, 200, 202; chap. 1, 
n. 23 i chap. 15, nn. 2, 75 
dual monarchy of, 15, 19-23, 93, 96, 129- 
30; chap, 1, n. 6 

as first king of Egypt, 7, 15, 17-18, 90 
as Horns, 25-26, 90 

Memphis as espial of, 22, 24-23; chap. 1, 
n. 22 

as Narmcr, 7, 18, 171-72; chap. I, n. 9 
as Royal Ancestor, 89, 207; chap. 8, n. 1 
at unifier of Egypt, 7. 15, 18-23 
Menkaure, 75, 172, 176 
Mcn-maat-re, see Seti I 
Mentuhotep, chap. 4, n. 15; chap. 6, n. 2 
Mercury', 319 
Merenpeah, 57, 60, 150 
Meresankh Ill, Queen, 63; chap. 5, n. 10 
Mcri-ib, 53 

Mert, 86; chap, 6, n. 26 
Mesannipada, 226 
Mesilim, 241 

Mcskalamdug, chap. 18, n. 12 
Meskhent: in birth scenes, 45, 73 
symbol of, 166 

Mesopotamia and Egypt, see under Egypt 
Mesopotamian eulrure: complexity of, 226 
continuity of, 225-30 

Mesopotamian and Judeo-Chrisrian view¬ 
points, contrast between, 278 
Metaphor*, see Imagery 
Milk, chap. 1 5, n. 23 
sancticy of. 166; chap. 14, n. 24 
Min, 164; chap. 1, n. 6 
attributes of, 200. 203 
and cattle, 188 
and Dual Shrines, 189 
as fertility god, 185, 188 
as Homs, 45, 189-90 
as Kamutef, 45, 188-89; chap. 14, n, 96, 
see Also Min-Kamutef 
and king, 189 
and Osiris, 189, 197 
and Primeval Hill, 188 
as rain-god, 188; chap. 15, n. 24 


representation of, 188, 200 
as son of Isis, 189, chap. 15, n. 30 
standard of. 92 
temple of, chap. 21. n. 38 
as Upper Egyptian deity, 200, 203 
Min, Festival of, 45, 88, 89, 91,95,96, 188- 
90, 194, 266, 313; chap. 6, n. 3; chap. 8, 
n. I; chap. 15, nn. 28, 29 
antiauity of, chip. 15, su 27 
Dual Shrines in, 96; chap. 7, cl 33 
purpose of, 189-90 
queen in. 188; chap. 13. n. 28 
sacrifice in, 189 
Min-Har-Nakht, 189-90 
Min-Kamutef. 45. 89 
as father of king, 188-89 
Mishna, chap. 22, n. 2 
Mitanni, 337-38 
Mnevis bull: cull of, 163 
as herald and oracle of Re, 167 
as sera of Hesat cow, chap. 14, n. 53 
worshiped at Heliopolis, 167; chap. I 3, cl 
27 

Mock bank: at erection of Djed pillar, 179- 
80; chap. 14, cl 93 
in Great Procession, 206 
in Mystery Play, 128 
in New Year's festival, 317 
Monotheism, chap. 3, n. 13 
Monthu: as father of Seti I. 42 

representation of, 11, 173, chap. 14, n. 70 
Moon: as Eye of Homs, 145 ; chap. 11, n. II 
and fertility, 197 
as Khonsu, 145 

as manifestation of Osiris, 34, 145, 195- 
97. 208-9. 211; chap. 10, n. 1, chap. 
15, n. 59 
as Nekhbet. 145 
and Nile, chap. 15, n. 56 
as Thoth, 145 
as twin of sun, 72, 143 
Moon-god, set Khonsu; Nanna; Sin, Thoth 
Mosrs, 340 

Mother, Bull of His; set Kaniuref 
Mother, temple as, 67; chap. 14, n. 56 
Mother Earth: in Egypt, 181 
Ninhursaga as, 279-80 
as tourer of life, 284 

Mother-goddess (Egypt) : Hathor and Nut 
as, 5, 169-7J, 175-80, 284 
and immorality, 168-80; dap. 14, cl 46 
representation of, 174 
and trees, chap. 14, n. 61 
Mother-goddess (Mesopotamia), chap. 20, 
n. 22 

marriage of, 4, 295-99, 331 
relation with suffering god of. 283, 285- 
86, 289, chap. 20, n. 23 
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Mother-goddess (Mesopotamia) —camttmurJ 
as source of life, 284-35 
Mountain: liberation of god from, 321-25 
ziggurat at, 322-2); chap. 22, n. 27 
Mourning: cattle used in, 164 
Great Proccssioo as, 206 
Mourning goddess; ut also Mother-goddess 
(Mesopotamia) 
identity of, 283 

in New Year’s festival, 314-15, 317, 323- 
24 

relation to suffering god of, 283-86, 288, 
321-22, 324 
Moffabc, 167 

Multiplicity of approaches, vu-viil; chap. 3, 
an. 19, 21; chap. 5, n. 15 
in beliefs about Osiris, 196; chap. 15, n. 
38 

in beliefs about renewal of fertility, 285, 
294 

in beliefs about suffering god, 283-85 
in creation stories, 155 
in ideas about man, 61-62 
in imagery and art, 173-74 
to problem of immortality, 168-80 
reason for, 41—42 
AfttXtmgSf, 62, 67 

Mummy doth: in daily ritual, chap. 11, n. 
18 

in Mystery Play, 137 
Osiris wrapped in, 137, 197-98 
Seth as, 137 
Mot, chap. 14, n. 96 

as mother of Khonsu, 145, 180; chap. 15, 
o. 28 

as serpent, 180; chap. 15, n. 28 
as spouse of Amon-Re, 177, 180 
as vulture, 8 

Mutemuya, chap. 3, n. 36 

Mutilations, of hieroglyphs, chap. 14, n. 50 

Muu, chap. 10, n. II 

Mythopocic thought, 304; it* oho Multi¬ 
plicity of approaches 
characteristics of, 61-62, 73-74 
and imagery, viii-tr, 73-74; chap. 2, n. 11 
“logic” of. vii-ix, 61, 194; chap. 2, n. 24 
meaning of term, chap. 5, n. 4 
•‘mystic participation to, vu, 194. 262-63 
Osiris as typical of, 211-12 
resemblance and identity in, vii, 124-25, 
148-49, 152, 208-10' 

Nabonidus, 239, 252, 329 
building activities of, 268-72; chap. 18, n. 
14 

Nabopolassar, 272, 273 
Nabu, 253. 254. 255, 260, 289. 310. 318, 
319-20 


in New Year's festival. 320, 324, 328; 
chap. 22, n. 41 

as fullering god, chap. 20, nn. 17, 31 
wedding of, 330-31; chap. 22, n. 71 
Nabo-ahe-erha, 254 
Nabu-apla-iddina, 270 
Names (Egypt): importance of, 61; chap. 
10, m 12 

kings' names as dements in. 306; chap, 
21, a. 67 

reflection of popilar beliefs in, 306 
Nammu, 284 

Nanna, 242-43, 252. 273. 302; chap. 21, n. 
45; set also Sin 

Nanahe, 238, 256-57, 274, 300, 304 
Naram-Sm. 224, 228; chap. 16, n, 26 
Stela of. 224-25 

Narmcr, 7, 18, 71; set alio Mcnes 
Narmer macehead; and Sed festival, chap. 6. 
nn. 5. 17, 2! 
standards on, 91 

Narmer palette: Hathor on, 172, 173; chap. 
14. n. 64 

king on, 7-9, 172, 17) 
standards on, 71, 91 
Narmer-Mencs; set Mcnes, Narmer 
Nathan, 340, 341 
Nature: and dead, 184. 210 
dramatic conception of, 4, 196 
immanence of gods in, 279-81, 282-83, 
284-85, 287 * 

and king. 6, 182-83. 194. 202, 207, 211- 
12, 215, 231, 247-48, 277, 307-12, 
313, 318, 328, chap. 21. n. 51 
sacred marriage as event in. 330-31 
Nature and society: in Egypt, 3-4, 6, 34, 
182-83, 194, 207, 211-12, 277-78 
in Mesopotamia, 4-6, 254-55. 277-79, 
282-8), 285-86, 31), 315-17, 327-28. 
3)1-32; dup. 22, n. I 
in Palestine, 343-44 
Naonct, 156 
dead in, 117 
dead king in, 121 
in Ogdoad, 154-55 
Navel cord, 70, 71 
Kebo, 243 

Nebuchadnezzar, 271, 329; chap. 22, n. 45 
Ncbty title, 46 
Sebtijt chip. 11. n. 9 
Necropoleis: arrangement of, 54-55 
gods of, 115, 198, it* alio Anubis; Kbcn- 
t aro e nriu 
Nedy. 121 
Nedyt, 112, 207 

flndmg of Osiris in, 116, 191-9) 
murder of Osiris in, 111 
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overthrow of Osiris' enemies in, 10), 
204 

Neferhotep, 192, 205, chip. 10, n. 7; tit site 
Osiris Ncfcrhocep 
Neferkare; u* Pepi 11 
Neferrohu, chap. 20, n 1 
Nefertari, 40 

Negroes: appearance in history of, chap. 14, 
n. 22 

in New Kingdom art, 165; chap. 14, n. 21 
Nchebkau, 103-4 

Neath, 22; chap. 9, n. 6; chap. 13, n. 49 
Nekhbcc, 91 

aa combination of cow and vulture, 17 3- 
71; chap. 14, a. 69 
and Dual Shrines. 96. 107 
as moon, 145 
as mother of king, 171-74 
nursing Hatshepsut, chap. 5, n 61 
as symbol of Upper Egypt, 20-21, 46, 97. 

107; chap. 5, n. 61 
in titulary, 46 

Nekhcb, 96. 174; tit FJ Kab 
Nekhen, chap. 15, n. 62 
as center of Homs worship, 17, 20, 39, 
93, 95 

location of. chap. 7, n. 29, chap. 15, a. 69 
Oouni as god of, 203 

Nekhen, Guardians of; tit Nekhen, Souls of 
Nekhen, Herdsman of. 61, 61, 91, 4) 
Nekhen, Souls of, chap. 6, n. 5, chip. 7, cl 

14 

•s ancestors of Pharaoh, 94-95, 11J, 159; 

chap. 7, nn. 21, 42; chap. 15, n. 12 
caring for king, 96-98; chap. 7, n. 15 
dead king as one of, 91, 91, 95, 117 
as Followers of Homs, 91, 91 
on monuments, 94; chap. 7, nn. 15, 42; 

chap, 15, n. 12 
Osiris as one of. 117, 207 
Servant of, 85, 87. 95 
Seth aa leader of. chap. 15, o. 12 
Nephthya, 118; chap. 11, il 19 
adoring sun, 159 
m art, 40, 45; chap. 1, il 16 
«n Enoead. 182-83. 284. chap. 1 5. il 11 
meaning of name of, 181 
and Ohm*, 90. 31. 112-16, 121, 181. 187, 
192, 201; chap. 10, n. 14 
Nepri, and Osiris, chap. 15, n. 16, 

Nergal. 270, 310; chap. 20. n. 17 
Nerral-sharrani. 130 
Neahemet boat, 203-6; chap. 10, n. 7 
Nererkau, 75 

Netherworld (Egypt), 195; chap. 14, a. 76; 
chan. 15, nn. 94, 101 
lao-say over, 155 
dangers of. 119, 156-17 


dead in, 120 

dead lung in. 121-22, 171, 210-12; chap. 
10, il 14 

entrance to, 115. 117. 119. 206, 210; 
chap. 10, n. 11 

entrance of sun into, 156-57, 168-69 
hieroglyph for, 210 
King Ted in, 159-60 
Nile emerging from, 190, chap. 10, n. 11 
as underground part of cosmic circuit, 
118-22, 155-57. 169. 184, 196, 210; 
chap. 10, n. 14 

Netherworld (Mesopotamia), 129 

entrance of suffering god into, 286-87, 
322-21 

I shear's descent into. 121-21 
mountain of, 115, III, 321-26 
“Netherworld, Book of Who Is in the,” 156; 

chan. 14. n. 46 
Sttjeri ihntu, 96 
Ncuserrc, 91 

obelisk of, 153; chap. 6. n. 4 
reliefs of, 71, 87-88, 166; chap. 6, nn. 5, 
15, 22, 30; chap. 12, n. 3; chap. 15, n. 
75 

New Light. House of the, 265 
New moon feast, 265-66. chap. 7, n. 14 
New Year: atonement and judgment at, 322- 
13 

death vanauished at, 322 
of kings, chap 22, n. 2 
New Year's Day: and accession, 103-4 
and coronation, 106 

and creation. 150; chap. 13, n. 12; chap. 
22, n. 14 

dcdicadon of temples on, 274; chap. 22, 
cl 14 

and Nile, 101-4, 192, 194, 314 
for primitives, 103 
and Sod festival, 101 

New Year's festival, 4, 111-11, chap. 22, nn. 
8. 27, 78 

boar in, 291; chap. 22. n 41 

and creation, 114, 119, 325-26, 128-29; 

chap. 22, nn. I, 44 
date of 311-14; chap 22, n. 2 
determination of destinies during, 236, 
270, 277, 316, 325-26. >11-33 
as expression of religiosity, 313 
interplay of nature and society in. Mi¬ 
ld, 318, 327-28. chap. 22, n. 1 
locale of, chap. 22, n. 66 
mock battles in. 317, 324, 328 
mood of 315-17, 323-24 
popular celebration* during 314-17, 321- 
25 

ntes of atonement during, 277, 317-20, 
332 
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New Year’* festival— cotthnutJ 

role of king in, 313, 320, 324, 325, 327- 
28; chap, 22, n. 14 

sacred marriage in, 4, 29fr-98, 317-18, 
330-31 

schedule of, 317-19 
terms for, 313-14 

New Year** Festival, House of. itt Bit Akiru 
Nidaba, 241 
Xigrrm* land, 221-23 

Night, 120; chap. 10, n. 14. chap. 14, n. 76 
Nile, 4, 69, 97, 154, 161, 181; chap. 15, n. 
69 

and king. 57-60, 195; chap. 4, n. 37 
and moon, chap. 15, n. 56 
and New Year, 103-4, 192, 194, 314 
and Osiris, 30-31, 34. 184, 190-95, 196- 
97, 202, 209, 290. chap. 1 5, n. 35 
as part of divine order, 57-58 
sacrifices to, 58-59, 192 
and seasons, 192-93; chap, 6, n. 3; chap. 
15, n. 47 

sources of, 146, 190 

Nilc-god, 69, chap. 15, n. 42, itt she Hapi 

Niloces. 163, chap. 14. n- 22 

Ninazu, 282; chap. 20, n. 17 

Nindar, 238 

Nine Bows, 109, 308 

Nine Gods; set Ennead 

Nineveh, 246, 338; chap. 22, n. 66 

Ningal. 239 

Ntngirsu, 231-32. 238, 259, 301, j*r elio 
Ninurta 

as bringcr of spring rams, 282, 330 
as city-god of Lagaih. 240-41, 303—4 
in Gudea’s dream, 255-57, 270 
household of, 305 
on Stela of the Vultures, 8 
as suffering god, 282, 285 
wedding of, 274. 285. 297, 330; chap. 19. 
il 50; chap. 20, n. 23, chap. 21. n. 7 
Ningurida, 238, 273, 282; chap. 20, n. 17 
Ninhursaga. 238 
epithets of, 279-60 
as “mother" of king, 500—301 
as mourning goddess, 283 
Ninlii, 264, 299. 331 
as “mother" of Asiurbanipal, 300 
as wife of Asiur, 229, 247 
Ninmah, 283 
Sm-mrn-TM' 245 
Nin-PA, 246 
Ninshubur, 305 
N insun. 300 
Nintu, 283 

Ninurta, 289; at sJio Ningirsu 
in Creation Epic, chap. 17, n. 9 
in New Year’i festival, 324 


representations of, 324-25 
as suffering god, 282; chap. 20, nn. 17, 33; 
chap. 22, n. 8 
Nippur, 253, 324 
assembly at, 325 
prestige of, 216-17 
shrine of Enlil at, 216, 230 
Nitaba, 300 

Nitan, 244, 253, 254. chap. 22. nn 41. 79 
as mooth of New Year’s festival, 314, 317- 
18. 324-29, 331-33; chap. 22, n. 2 
Nubia, 16; chap. 1. n. 4; chap. 7, n, 3 
Ken set as, chap. 10, n. IS 
reed Boats in, 155 
tribute from, 165; chap. 14, n. 21 
Nubt, 46. 166; chap. 14, n. 11 
Nubt-Ombos, 46 
Nudimmud; itt Ea; Enki 
Nucr, 165; chap. 14, n. 15 
Nun; as chaos, 154, 160, 181, 232; chap. 2, 
n. 7 

and dead king, 121, chap. 15, nn. 38, 101 
and earth, 16, 153, 156, 181, 233; chap. 
17, n. 6 

in Ogdoad, 154-55, 232 
as Okcanot, 155 

and Primeval Hill, 153-54, chap. 13, nn. 
21, 26 

as Ptah, 28; chap. 2, n. 7 
and sun, 28, 151-52. 157, 169-70, 232 
as waters of death, 154; chap. 13, n. 29 
Nusku, 310 
Nut. chap. 14. n. 48 
as coffin, 5, 175-77, 178 
in cosmic circuit, 5, 121-22, 156, 168-69; 
175, 183-84. chap. 14. nn. 76, 80. chap. 
20, n. 32 

as cow, 168-70,171, 176, 180; chap. 14, 
on. 61. 74 

and dead king. 112-14. IJ5-J6, 159, 169. 
175, 178, 181-85, 196. 200. 201. 205. 
212, 284. 289, chap. 5. n. 49; chap. 14. 
nn. 80. 93 ; chap. 15, n. 7 
and Goddess of the Writ, 172 
as “The Great One," chap. 14, n. 80 
and Homs, 171, 172; chap. 5, n. 49, chap. 
14. n. 61 

as mother-goddess, 5, 172, 175-76. 284 
Roads of, 119 
as sow, chap. 13, n. 34 
and sun-god, 121-22, 156, 158, 159, 168- 
70; chap. 13, nn. 1, 34; chap. 14. no. 
74, 80, chap. 20, n. 32 
Nyakang: 

comparison with Osiris of, 34, 43, 198- 
200, dup. 15, n. 64 

importance of, 34, 43, I67i chap. I, n. 13 




as manifest in bulls, 167 
and mock battle*. chap. 14. n. 95 
Nyam-Nyam, chap. 4, n. 20 

Oaths, chap. 21. n. 45 
Obelisks. 80. 153; chap. 13. n. 27 
Offerings, Field of, 119-20; stfdha Hereafter 
Ogdoad: as chaos. 28, 151. 154-55, 160, 
232 

in cosmic circuit, 156-57 
in creation story, 28, 144. 151, 154-55, 
160, 212; chip. 13, nn. 26. 32; chap. 

14. n. 49 
Okcanos, 155 

Omboa, 88; chap. 1, n. 6; chap. 6. o. 30; 
let ibo Nubt Otnbos 

Onuris, 203; chap. II, n. 11; chap. 14, n. 
91 

“Opming-of-thc-Mouth," 112, 134. 30* 
Oracles, 252-53 
lords of, 252 

Orion, and Osiris. 34, 64, 118-19, 195-96, 
209 

Osiris, the dead king, 145, 159, 202, chap. 

15, nn. 50, 69; chap. 20, n. 45 

as ancestral spirir, 95, 98. 117, 206-7 
ascent to heaven of, 97-98, 128, 136, 186— 
87 

Ba of, 64 

cult of. 202, 203-7, 208-10, 288-89. 290- 
91; chap. 14, n. 79 

and daily temple ritual, chap. 12, n. 16 
as dead god, 137-38, 185. 269 
description of. 195-98; chap. 15, n. 35 
destiny of. 184-85, 200 
dismembermenr of. 201; chap. 15, n. 72 
drowning of, 30, 191-92, 287; chap. 15, 
n. 42 

and Enncad, 182-83; chap. 15, n. 13 
finding of. 30. 116, 191-93, 196; chap. 15, 
n. 39 

and Gcb, 190, 211-12; chap. 15, n. 14 
and Geb and Nut, 181-85, 284. chap. 15, 
n. 7 

is god of resurrection, 4, 184-85, 193-94, 
197, 208-9 

and great gods, 185, 211-12, 289 
and harvest, 183, 186-87 
and Hathor, 41; chap. 3, n. 20 
and Hocus, 26, 32-35, 40-45, 77-78, 110, 
126-39. 148. 182-83, 185. 187, 190- 
91, 194, 208, 211-12, 231, 287. 289. 
299; chan. 3, nn. 21. 27 
as ideal of Icingship, 207, 212 
iwcrmcnr of, 104, 110, 164, 185. 193-94; 

chap. 10, n. I; chap. 15, n. 49 
and Isis, 30, 31, 40-41, 112-14, 115-16, 
143, 176, 178, 182-83. 186-87, 191-92. 
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201, 289. 292; chap. 10, n. 14; chap. 

14, nn. 78. 93 

as judge of dead. 39; chap. 15. n. 91 
as Ka of new king, 13 3, 135, 199 
and Khcntiamcnriu. 198; chap. 15, n. 62 
and Khnum, 146 

as king of dead, 110-17, 197-212; chap. 

15, n. 91 

as manifest in bulls, 146, 168-71 
as manifest in cosmic circuit, 117-20, 
184-85, 196, 210, chap. 10. n. 14 
as manifest in earth, 31, 184, 185, 195, 

200, 203, 207; chap. 15, n. 2 

as manifest in grain, 127-28, 133, 185-90, 
195-96. 202. 290 

as manifest in heavenly bodies, 34, 145, 

195- 97, 208-9> chap. 10, n. 1; chap. 15, 
n. 59 

as manifest in Nile, 30-31, 34, 190-95, 

196- 97, 202, 209, 290 

as manifest in Orion, 34, 64, 118-19, 195- 
96. 209 

as manifest in vegetation, 192 
as manifest in water, 190-95; chap. 15, 
nn. 38, 101 
and Mm, 189 

and Mystery Play, 126-39, 316, chap. 11, 
n. 3 

name of. chap. 15, n. II 
and Ncpri, chap. 15, n. 16 
and Nut, 112-14. 135-36, 159, 169, 175, 
178, 181-85, 196, 200, 201, 205, 212. 
284, 289, chap. 5, n. 49; chap. 14, nn. 
80, 93; chap. 15, n. 7 
and Nyakang, 34, 43, 198-200. chap. 15, 
n. 64 

in pillar, 178, 292; chap. 14, n. 84 
as predynasric chieftain, 200-201 
and Ptah, 27 

as savior of common dead, 197-99, 207- 
10 

and Scd festival, 80 

Sed festival of, chap. 6. n. 2 

and Seth, 101, 111, 137, 178, 191, 196-97, 

201. 292-9J, chap. I 5, nn. 60, 72 
and suffering gods, 287-94 

and sun, 195; chap. 15. nn. 38. 101 
temples of. 203; chap. 15, n. 82 
and Thoch, 111, 203, 205; chap. I5.n. 14 
tombs of, 199-201, 203-4, 206-7. chap. 
14. n. 86 

transfiguration of. 110-11, 133-39; chap. 
10, n. 14 

in trees, 178, chap. 14, nn. 61, 86 
and Wadjct, chap. 9, n. 8 
Osins, epithets of: '‘Chief of the Western¬ 
ers/ 111, 197-204, 210, chap. 15, n. 
62 
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Osiris, epithets of— emtimuJ 

,r The Great One/' chap, 14, n. 80 
“He of the horizon from which Re goes 
forth/* 195 

"Lord of Abydos." 200, 205-4 
“Osiris, Lord of Busins." 200; dup. 15, 
n 62 

“Osiris-Apia-Atum-Hom* in One,'* 146, 
196 

“Osiris-Kheotiaroentiu, Lord of Abydos/* 
chap. 15, n. 62 
“Unnefer," 204 

Otirif beds, 166, 291; chap. 15, n. 49 
Osiris festival; ue else Great Procession 
date of, 79; chap. 15, n. 39 
and lake, 192, 206; chap. 10, n. 7; chap. 

15, nn, 46. 82 
locale of, 55, 71. 201-3 
and royal interment, 194, 203-7 
Upwaut in, 26, 71, 92-93, 94-95; chap. 
15, a. 62 

Osiris Mysteries; ue Osiris festival 
Osiris Neferhocep, chap. 15, n. 49 
Osirii Pepi, 114, 190 
Osiris relics, 201 

Otorkon II, chap. 6, n. 18; chap. 13, n. 27 
Ox, chap. 14, nn. 50, 51 

Pabilsag, chap. 20, n. 17 
Palermo Scooe, chap. 7. n. 7 

pre-Metute lungs on, 20, 90; chap. 1, n. 
15 

Scd on, chap. 6, n. 1 
Souls of Heliopolis on, chap. 7, n. 15 
Palestine, 337 

Palettes, 168, 172; ut disc Huntcri* Palette; 

Narroer palette 
Paprcmis, 179 

Papyrus: as heraldic plant of Lower Egypt, 
27 

and rebirth, 178-79 
sacred to Hathor, 171, 178 
Parnassus, Mount, 166 
Pasagga, chap. 20, n. 17 
Pasargadae, 338 
Pe, 76, 84 

as balance for Nekhen, 96 
as center of Horns worship, 93-94 
meaning of name of, 43 
mock battle at, 179 
and Muu, chap. 10, n. 11 
mystical embrace at, 136 
Pc, Chief of, 87 

Pe, Guardians of; set Pe. Souls of 
Pc. Souls of. 115; chap. 6, n. 5; chap. 7, n. 14 
caring for king, 96-98; chap. 7, n. 35 
dead king as one of, 91, 9), 95, 117 


as Followers of Horus, 91, 93 
representation of, 94; chap. 7, n. 42 
as Royal Ancestors, 94-95, 115, 159; 

chap. 7, on. 21.42; dup. 15, n. 12 
in Sed festival, 67 
Pc-Buco, 20; ut slur Pe 
Pepi 1, 39, I 54. 172; chap. 6. n. 2; chap. 1 3, 
n. 27 

as calf, 170 

in cosmic circuit, 117-18 
as Osiris, 112-16 
as son of Nckhbct, 174 
as son of Not, 176-77 
Pepi II, Introd.. n. 3; chap. 4, n. 33; chap. 
6, nn. 2, 5, 15; chap. 15, n. 12; chap. 
21, n. 38 

Pcpys, Samuel, 312 
Peqcr, 203. 206; chap. 14, n. 86 
Per due:, chap. 6, n. 7 
Ptr-ntier, 95-97; chap. 9, n. 7 
Prr-mt, 96 

Per-Ramctsc-Mianwn, 81 
Pcroyet, chap. 6, o. 3 
Persephone. 284-85 
PcrsepoUs, 338 

Persia. 218. 337-38. chap. 22, n. 14 

Persian Gulf, 234 

Personal god. 304. 306 

Prr-ur, 95-97; dup. 7, n. 29 

Pharaoh; chap. 3, n. 47; ite alio King 

<%ypt) 

Phtlac, 152, 185 
Philistines. 337, 339 
Phoenix; ut Bcnu bird 
Piankhi, 20, 42, 55. 157; dup. 14. n. 2 
Pillar, in Egyptian imagery, 169-70; chap. 
13, n. 27 

Placenta: and Khoosu, 71-72, 172; chap. 5, 
nn. 52, 5J 

standard of, 71, 83, 92. chap. 5, n. 49 
tombs for, chap. 5, n. 51 
as twin, 70-73; chap. 1, n. 12; chap. 5, nn. 
51, 55 

worship of. 71-72 

Pluto, Osiris as a, 210; chap. 10, n. 14 
Polythciim, 144—16, 281 
Prekiftory (Egypt), chap. 1. n. 6. chap. 13, 
n. 59 

Prehistory (Mesopotamia), chap. 16, n. 3 
Priesthoods, competition between, chap. I, 
nn. 6, 19; chan. 10, n. 14 
Primeval Hill: in hieroglyphs, 57, 150, 153 
as place of creation, 25, 66, 151-54; chap. 
13, nn. 21, 28 

as Ptah, 25, 151-52, 181. 202 
pyramid as, 153; chap. 13, n. 24 
and temples, 152; chap. 13, nn. 21, 26 
and tombs. 152-53 
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Primeval ocean; see Nun 
Primitive Democracy: age of, 215-16, 225; 
chap. 16, n. 3 

functioning of, 215-16, 228-29 
growth of kingship from, 218-21, 221- 
24. 235-17 
imtitutioni of, 215 
Job at elder in, 219-20 
survival among godi of, 235-37 
Primitives: contrast between ancient and 
modem. 163; chap. 14, n, 10 
New Year among, 103 
Privy council; see Crown council 
Procreation: and cattle, 162-80; chap. 13, n. 
27 

as concept of Egyptian religion, 146-47, 
chap. 12, n. 16 

Proto-literate period: definition of, chap. 16, 
n. 3 

Primitive Democracy in, 216 
Psammctichos II, chap. 6, n. 2 
Ptah, 80, 135 

in all gods, 28, 65; chap. 2, nn. 7, 8 
Apis at herald of, 167 
ai Creator, 24, 27-30, 151-52, 181-82, 
1S4, 203, 210; chap. 2, nn. 5, 7, 13; 
chap. 15. nn. 2, 3 

as earth, 181-82, 184, 210; chap. 15. n. 2 
and inundation, chap. 15, n. 36 
in Memphite Theology. 24-35, 66, 202-3; 

chap. 13, n. 59 
as Opload, 28, 150-51, 160 
as Primeval Hill; see Ptah-Ta-Tyencn 
temple of. 23. 24-25, 203; chap. 2, n. I 
wife of, chap. 3, n. 33 
Ptah, epithets of: “The Great One/' chap. 
14, n. 80 

“Him-witb-the-lorely-face," 167 
“The (Upper Egyptian) King of the Two 
Lands, 23; chap. 1, n. 23 
'Toni of Years." 31, 184 
Ptahhotep, 67; chap. 5, nn. 25, 58, chap. 15, 
n. 69 

Ptah-Ta-Tjenen: attributes of, 202-3 
as Egvpc, chap. 2. n. 5 
joined by Osiris, 31 
as Primeval Hill, 25, 151-52, 181. 202 
representation of, 202-3 
hikm. 229 

Pyramid: as center of necropolis, 54 
for placenta, chap. 5, n. 51 
as Primeval Hill, 153; chap. 13, n. 24 
ind sun, chap. 13. n. 24 
Pyramid texts, 5, 77, 132, 181, 201 
bnbn in, 153 
cooccm of. 123. 212 
creation story in, 233 


dead king in. 31, 69. 75-77, 92. 47-98, 
104, 111, 119, 159-60, 207; chap. 10, 
n. 14 

Dual Shrines in. chap. 7, n. 33 
epithets of dead in, 63 
Followers of Horns in, 91 
funerary ritual in, 116-17 
Hereafter in, 110-22 
Ka's and Hemsut in, 74-76 
lake in, 118-19, 192-93 
mystical embrace in, 134-36 
Nut in, 169 

Osiris in, 191-93, 198, 207; chap. 10, n. 
14 

Qeni stomacher in, 134 
reed floats in, 156 
Seth in, 128 
shared meal in, 69 
snake in, 166 

as source for coronation ceremony, 105, 
107-9 

waters of death in, chap. 13, n. 29 
Pyramidion, as bnbn, 153; chap. 13, t. 27 

Qarina, chap. 5, n.55 
Qcm stomacher, 316 
nature of, 133-34 
as Osiris, 137; chap. 11, n. 3 
rituals involving, 133-37 
Queen: in Min festival. 188. chap. 13, n. 28 
in Sed festival, 84; chap. 6, n. 18 
tomb of, chap. 5, n. 51 
Queen-mother: in birth scenes, 73, 97 
as cow, 162, 169 
in theology, 45; chap. 3, n. 36 

Rainmaker-king, 18, 33, 215; dup. 15, n. 

24 

Ram, chap. 14, m 1 

as embodiment of virility, chap. 14, n. 46 
sun as, chap. 14, n. 46 
Ram-god; set Arnon; Khnum 
Ramesscum, chap. 7, m 9 
Ramies I, chap. 4, n. 33 
Ramses 11, 42, 8*. 90. 91, 135. 173. 181, 
192; Introd., n. 3; chap. 3, nn. 21, 38; 
chap. 6, n. 2; chap. 7, n. 1; chap. 8, n. 
1; chap. 14, n. 71 
coronation of, dup. 9, n. 2 
reliefs of, 9, 10, 11; chap. 7, n. 35 
temples of, 144 

Ramies HI. 10. 80, 81, 190, 192; Innod., n. 
3; chap. 6, n. 2; dup. 7. nn. 1, 9. chap. 
11, n. 9; chap. 15, n. 45 
accession of, 102; dup. 8, n. 7 
in Min festival, 89,90; chap. 7, n. I, chap. 
8. n. I 

temple of, 144, chap. 5, n. 62 
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Ramses IV. 44. 190-91. 194. 211. dssp. 4. 

a. 43; chap. ft, a- 7 
Ramses X chap. 8.0-7 
Ranofcr. 90 

Kn Sumo. 290; chap. 20, n. 36 
Riwef, chap 4. n. 21 

Rc. 73. IS9. 189, 195, 205. chap. U, im 9. 
27; chap. 14. nn. I, 71; chap. 15, n. 60, 
tat i/» Arooo-Rc 

Apophis as enemy of, chap. 14, n. 31 
ami Arum, chap. 13. n. I 
Hi of, 64 

as bull, chap. 10, n. 13; chap. 14, n. 51 
•s champion of justice. If7; chap. 13, n. 
39 

crowns of, 106 
in Djed pillar, 17ft 
eye of. 131 

as first king of Egypt, 15, 42. 44—45, 7ft, 
106-9, 113-15, 146-61, 269, 270 
anJ lhct cow, chap. 14, fi. 49 
and immortality. 117-22. 169-70, 175; 

chap. 10, n. 14 
and hit, 61 

Ka's of, 75* chap. 5, o. 62 
and Khnum, 146 
and KKansu, 180. chap. If, n. 28 
and king, 42, 44-45, 7ft, 102, 108 111- 

15, 148-61, 172. 173, 269. 270, 50B. 
chap. 3, n. 27; chap. 9, n. I 
and Mast. 51, 157 
Mncvis bull at herald of. 167 
and Osim. 113-15, 185, 210-12; chap. 

10, n, 14; chap. 15, on. 3ft, 101 
and Shu. chap. 11, n. II 
significance of combination with Amon 
of, 160-61; chap. 13, n. 59 
significance of name of, 15ft 
throne of chap. 13. tL 7 
and VVadjet, 131 
Re-Arum, 284 

Rebirth, m alio Resumxtxm 
and cosmic circuit. 11V, 121-22 
Died pillar and, 128. 178-60 
and earth, 185 

and unnxirtaliiy, 45, 168-71, 173 -80 
in Min festival. 188 
of Osins, 185-86 
of power. 107 
and Primeval Hill, 154 
Red Sea, 16 
Reed ( loir. 121. 155 
Rc-Harakhre, 168. 211 
Rthufoam, 340 

Rekhmire. 47. 148; chap. 4. n. 17 
Kckhyt. 159 

Religion (Egypt), animals m. 16, 144, 162 
complexity of, 143-47 


concepts circ urnscn h ing . 147; cbep. 12. 
n. 16 

historical development of, chap- 12, * 5 
popular and official. 187 
“survivals” in. 144 
"syncretism” in, chap. I, n. 5 
unity of. 16, 147; chap. 12, it, 10; chap. 
13, n. 9 

Rcncnutet ; set Emuret 
Resurrection, and rain, 322 
Resurrection (Egypt): and Djcd pillar. 128. 
206 

and earth. 145-46, 163-64. 1(11-212; 
chap. 14, n. 93 

god nf. let Osiris, the dead king 
and heavenly bodies, 196 
and interment, 63, 110, 206-10, chap. 5 . 
n. 10 

and Primeval H31, 154 
and rebirth, 110-22, 183-84 
as religious concept. 145-47. chap. 12. n. 
16 

Resurrection (Mesopotamia), 281 
Ret, 167, 199 
Rigvcdi, 233 
Rim-Sin, 224 

306 

Roman Empire: veneration of lats in. 44, 
186, 291-92 
Romans, 65, 186 
Rome, 156 

Rosetta Stone, chap. 6, n. 2 
Roah Hashshana. 314 
Royal Ancestors; let Ancestral spirits 
Royal insignia: in coronation, 105-9, 245- 
46. 247 

in Dedication of the Field, 65 
divinity of, 245-46 
in funerary ritual. 209 
kingship and, 237-38 
in Min festival, 89 

in Mystery Play. 124. 126-27. 129-32 
Royal Kinsmen: meaning of title, 71 
in Mystery Play, 129 
in Sed festival. HI-82 
as sharers of divine power. 52-33. chap. 
4, nn. 10, 15 
Rubu % 229 

Ruler ship (Mesopotamian): equivocal ori¬ 
gin of, 223-24 
name of, 246 
traditions of, 226-30 

Rulcnhip. attributes of, tec also Royal in¬ 
signia 

Andjeti carrying. 200; chap. 15, n. 75 
Rushes, Field of, 76, 119-20, 205 
Rushes, Lake of, chap. 13, n. 29 
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Sacaca, chap. 19, n. II; chap. 22, n. 14 
Sacred marriage, 287; chap. 21. n. 2 
ceremonial murder and, chap. 19, n. 12 
date df, 318, 331; chap. 19, n. 50; chap. 
22. n. 79 

goddess in, 285. 297-98, 299, chap. 20. n. 
23; chap. 21, n. 7 

king in, 224, 295-99, 318, 330; chap. 21, 
n. 24 

in New Year's festival, 317-18, 330-31, 
chap. 19, n. 50 
place of, 330-31 

purpose of, 296, 317, 330; chap. 22. n. 
83 

Sacred peace: daring dedication of temple, 
274; chap. 22. n. 14 
during determination of destinies, 326 
during molding of first brick, 326 
during purification of temple site, 2?2 
Sacred tree, chap. 22. n. 8 
Sacred wedding, see Sacred marriage 
Si52-53 * 

Sahurc, 39, 96; lntrod., n. 3; chap. 4. n. 

21; chap. 6, n. 15; chap. 12, n. 3 
Sais, 20, 22; chap. 9, n. 6; chap. 15, nn. 46, 
82 

Saltu; set under Ishtar 
Samruituna, 224 
&7i£u, 252 

Sjngu nub; set High Priest 
Sargon 1 (of Akkad), 225-26, 228, 286 
birth legend of, 239; chap. 19, n. 9 
Sargon 11 (of Assyria). 266, 310, 326 
Saqqara, 71, 80, 146; chap. 5, n. 51; chap. 6, 
nn. 21, 29 
Sarpanitum. 326 
Sataran, 241 

Sad burials: among African tribes, chap. 4, 
n. 20 

in Egypt, 53-54; chap. 4, n. 20 
Saturn, 319 
Saul, 340-11 
Scapegoat. 287 

Mesopotamian king as, 259-61 
‘"Scepter, Lady of the,” 245-46 
Scimitar; see Royal insignia 
Scorpion: see Sclkcr 
Scorpion, King: as Horns, 34, 90 
monuments of, 91 

as predecessor of Mcnes, 17-18, 20, 93, 
200 

Scrofula, chap. 3, n. I 
Seasons, chap. 6, n. 3 

and festivals, chap. 15, n. 50 
Sebekemsaf, chap. 8, n. 1 
Sed, chap. 6, n. I 

Sed festival, 73, 79-88, 126, 149, 266. chap. 
6, n« 4; chap. 14. n. 90 


arrival of deities at, 81 
attributes of kingship in, 85; chap. 15, n. 
75 

beginning and end of, 59, 82, 89, 96 
ceremonies of, 20-21, 83-88 
Court of. 80-81 
Dance of, 85-87; chap. 6, n. 5 
date of, 79, 149; chap. 6, n. 3 
in Hereafter, 105; chap. 6. n. 2 
hieroglyph for, 84-85 
Houses of, 80; chap. 6, n. 15 
meaning of, 79, 82, 86, 194, chap. 6, nn. I, 
2 

nonroyal, chap. 4, n. 15 
“Palace" of, 80, 83, 85; chap. 6, nn. 7, 
:j 

participants in, 81-82, 84. chap. 6. n. 16 
period of, 79; chap. 6, n. 2 
preparations for, 79-81 
renderings of, 21; chap. 6, tin. 5, 15. 18, 
22 

Sekhat-Hor in, 166 

setting of, 79-81; chap. 6, nn. 4, 7. 15, 
21 

standards in, 88 
Sedge, 27 

Seed com; set Grain 
Schctcpihrc, 59 
Sekhat-Hor, 44, 82, 166 
Sekhen see Spirit-seekers 
Sekhmet, 143; chap. 3, n. 33; chap. 12, n. 3 
Sclkct, chap. 5, nn. 44, 61; chap. 13, n. 49 
Sem priest, 88. 96. 105; 134, chap. 6. n. 5 
Semneh, 42, chap. 7, n. 3 
Scnct, chap. 15, n. 45 
Sennacherib, 230, 268, 327 
Senusert I, 55-56, 102, 123, 267; chap. 6, 
n. 2 

Senusert III, 45-46, 55, 72, 203; chap. 7, o. 

3; chap. 8, n. 1 
Senut, 95, 114 
Seshar, 52, 106 
Scsostris; see Senusert 

Seth, 19, 33, 77, 121, 211-12; see tlso Horus 
and Seth 
as boar, 293 

as bull. 166. chap. 14. n. 31 
in clouds and storms, 41, 183; chap. 15, 
n. 12 

as Djed pilar, chap. 14, n. 84 
in Ennead, 182-83, 284; chap. 13, n. 9; 

chap. 15, n. 13 
Followers of, 130-31 
as mummy doth, 137 
in Mystery Flay, 126-31, chap. 14, n. 84 
nature of, 183; chap. 3, n. 14 
and Osins, 101. Ill, 137, 178. 191. |96- 
97, 201, 292-93; chap. 15, nn. 60, 72 
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Seth —continued 

in Ptolemaic titulary, 44 
is Sed festival, 88; chap. 6, n. JO 
as Soul of Nekben, chap. 15, o. 12 
standard of, 92 
subjugation of, 114, 126, 135 
in sun-boat, chap. 14, n. 31; chap. 13, a. 
12 

as symbol of Upper Egypt, 21-22, chap. 
1, n. 6 

Sed l, 308; chap. 4, s. 33 
cenotaph of, 155 

reliefs of, 67, 73, 92, 134; chap. 6. o. 30 
as son of Amm and Momhu, 42 
temple of. chap. 3. n. 24; chap. 15, n. 5 
Seti 11. chap. 6, n. 2 
Shabako, chap. 2, n. 1 
Shadow: importance to Egyptian of. 61 
meaning tn Mesopotamian context of, 
304; chap. 21, o. 35 
Shalmaneser I, 267 
Shalmaneser 11, chap. 21. n. 55 
Shalmaneser III, 238 

Shamash, 227, 253, 261, 266, 268, 269, 272. 
280, 307-8, 327; ue Am Uru 
involved in choice of ruler, 238. 243, 310 
and justice, 157 
as "Lord of Oracles/' 252, 263 
to oath formulas, chap. 21, n. 45 
Shamaih-ihum-uktn, 264 
Shamii-Adad I, 229-30 
Shamsi-Adad IV, 239 
Shot ktshsti , 228. 229 
Shara, 241 
Sktrru-ili, 306 

Sh/dshed , 92; chap. 5, tu 49, chap. 6. n. 1 
“Shornvt/' chap. 13, n. 28 
“Shetpet, she of/* 135 
Shillult, 34, 43, 47, 167, 198-200; chap. J, 
o. 13, chap. 4, o. 14; chap. 5. nn. 6. 20. 
chap. 14, n. 93 
Shomu, chap. 6, n. 3 

Shu, 64, 161; chap. 11, n. II; chap. 14. n. 
96 

in cosmic circuit, 121 
creation of, 66, 134-15, 133, 182, 284 
in Ennead, 182 
as Khnum, 146 
Lakes of, 121 
Shubur, 216 

Shulgi, 265, 299, J10-11; chap. 21. nn. 31, 
67, 69 

Shulnunu, chap. 20, n. 17 
Shumoqan, chap. 20, n. 18 
Shushinak, chap. 20, n. 17 
Shu-Sin, 265, 301-3 

Sis, 28-29, 51-32, 61, 149^ chap. 5, n. 1; 
chap. 13, n. 16 


Sieve, 183; chap. 14. o. 80 
Silsileh, 58. 192 

Sin, 238-39, 261, 266, 280. chap. 18. n. 14. 
see Aso Nanna 
as god of Ur, 242-43 
involved in choice of ruler, 238-39, 243, 
500. 310 

Sinmuballit, chap. 21, n. 45 
Smuhe, chap. 8, n. 3 
Sippar, 270 
Sinus; see Sochis 
Sistnim, 171, 172, 179 
Situ; 95 

Sky; see Aso Ann. Heaven; Nut 

cosmic circuit passes through, 5, 121-22, 
156, 168-69, 175, 183-84; chap. 14. 
nn. 76, 80; chap. 20, n. 32 
as cow, 155-56. 162. 168-70, 171, 176, 
160, chap. 14, n. 74 
at sow, chap. 13, n. 34 
as woman. 155, 156 

Sky-god, chap. 3, nn. 12, I J; chap. 14, n. 5; 

set Aio Ano; Horn* 

W, 83 

Smallness, Name of, 246 
Snake, 216; set Am Uracus 
as “Bull of the Forelock/’ 166 
of Darkness. see Apophis 
Mut aa, 180; chap. 15, n. 28 
Snake, Primeval, chap. 12, n. 12 
Arum as, 145-46 
Snake-gainc. 119 
Snake-goddess; see Wad jet 
Snakes: and Geb, chap. 9, n. 8 
in Ogdoad, 144, 154 
Snefru, 39 
Sobek, 84 

Society and nature; see Nature 
Sokaris, Feast of, 104 
SA Impetus, 156 
Soleb, chap. 6, nn. 5, 18 
Solomon, 341. 342 
Somali, chap. 1, n. 4 
Sothis, 120, 195-96 

Souls; see Heliopolis, Nekhen, and Pe, Souls 
of 

Sow. chap. 1 J, n. 34 
Sphinx, II 

Spirit-seekers, 123, 129, |JJ, 137-38. dup. 
11. n. 8 

Standard: of Amon, 43 
of Anubis, 84 
of Horua. 90. 91-92 
of Min, 92 

of Royal Placenta, 71, 83. 92; chap. 5, n. 
49 

of Seth. 92 
of Thoth, 92 
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of Upwaut, 71, *5. 87, 91-9); chap. 5. n. 
49; chap. 6. n. I 
Standards: in Dual Shrines. 95 
as fetishes, 91, 95 
of kingship. 9) 
in Min festival, 89 
in Mystery Play, 129. 1)8 
of oornes, 17,9), 20) 
and Royal Ancestors, 91-9) 
in Sed festival, 82, 88 
Scars, 156, chap. 1), n. )4 
and dead. 117, 120. 184, 210 
and Osiris. 118-20. 184. 195, 210 
Scars, Imperishable, 11); chap. 10. n. 20 
Statues (Egypt): beliefs cooceming. 304-5; 
chap. 21, a. 38 
in funerary rites, 205 

Statues (Mesopotamia) : beheading of, chap. 
22. n. 41 

divinity of, 302-5, 306 
life imparted to, 304 

as mediators between god and man, 30); 
chap. 21, n. 41 

worship of. 302-3; chap. 21, nn. 31, 38 
Seep pyramid, 153; chap. 7, n. 51; chap. 1), 
n. 24 

Storm, god of; see Enlil, Seth 
Su , 26; chap. l v n. 6 

Substitute king : murder of, 264; chap. 18, n. 
12 

reason* for use of. 262-65 
and "Royal Tombs," chap. 18, n. 12 
Succession, 132 
Succession. House of. 243-44 
Succession, Mystery Play of the, 89, 123- 
39, 165-66, 185, 192, 290, 316; chap 
11, n. 1; chap, 14, n. 84 
actors in. 123-24 

attributes of kingship in, chap. 15, n. 75 
date of, 102-3, 12); chap. 11. n. 2 
duality in. chap. 1, n. 12; chap. 7, n. 33 
mystical embrace in, 32, 66, 122, 133-34, 
136, 199 

mythology in, 123-24, 125-26, 129 
nature of,‘ 12), 1)3 
parts of, 126-34 
scene of, 123, 128 

as source for coronation ceremony, 105 
structure of, 25, 125-26 
token meals in, 59, 129-30, 132, 1)9, 187 
Sudan, chap. 1, n. 4; chap. 4, n. 20 
Suffering god, 281-94; chap. 22, n. 5; see 
Also "Dying god" 

as combination of weakness and strength, 
286; chap. 20, n. 24 
liberation of, 321-23 

and mourning goddess, 283-86; chap. 20, 
n. 25 


names of, 282, 288-99; chap. 20. n 17 
Osiris contrasted with, 204, 286-94 
Tammuz as, 282, 288-90, 322, 32); chap. 
20, n. 17 
Suk. 165-66 

Sumer, 216, 217, 218. 258-59, 307, 310 
Sumerian king list, 242, 280. 293; chap. 22, 
0 . 8 ) 

Sun: tonic* of, 156 

as beetle, 76-77, 118, 145, 148. 151, 156, 
158; chap. 9, n. 9; chap. 12, n. 11 
as bull. 155-56, 169-70, 175 
as calf, 145, 169, chap. 14, n. 74 
and chaos, chap. 14, n. 76 
circuit of, 135-57, 168-69, 184 
and creation, 146, 148-61,168, 170; chap. 
13, nn. 26. 27 

emergence of, 131, 134-55; chap. 15, n. 
101 

Evening boat of, 121 
as Eye of Horus, 1)1, 145 
and ihet cow, 169-70 
and immortality, 117-22, 168, 17a 175, 
196-97 

and king. 57, 148-61, 175. 307-9; chap. 
13, n. 8 

Morning boar of, 121, 156 
names lor, 158 
and obelisk, 15 5 
as offspring of Ogdoad, 134-55 
and Osiris, 195; chap. 15, nn. 38, 101 
power of, 159-61 
and pyramid, chap. 13, n. 24 
as ram, chap. 14, n. 46 
rendering of, 158-59 
and Seth. 41, 183; chap. 14. n. 31; chap. 
15, n. 12 

as symbol of justice, 157 
as symbol of order, 150, 307-9 
as symbol of permanence, 117 
Sun-boat, on celestial cow, 156 
Seth in prow of, chap. 14, n. 31; chip. 15, 
n. 12 

Sun disk, 38; chap. 3, n. 7; chap. 13, n. 9; 
see olso Aren 

Sun-god; see also Amon; Arnon-Rc. Aten; 
A turn; Khepri; Re; Shamash; Utu 
as Creator, 13, 16, 143, 1 50-56. 158, 160- 
61, 168, 170, 182, 2)2; chap. 14, tn. 71, 
76 

as first king of Egypt, 15, 148-49, 232 
hymn to, 158 

Sunrise: and creation, 150, 154, 156; chap. 
15, n. 101 

hieroglyph for, 150 
Land of, 38; chip. 3, n. 6 
and Primeval Hill, 153-54 
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Sunrise— ctfittnufJ 

as rime of secession, 148 
as victory* 156-57 

Sunset, as entrance info Netherworld, 156 
Susa, 138; chap. 22. n. 78 
Syncretism, 41, 173; chap. I, n. 5, xtf aho 
Multiplicity of approaches 
Syria, 284. 290, 291. 337 

Taharqa, chap. 5, n. 58 
Talisman, Mesopotamian ting as, 259, 261, 
262 

Talmud. 114. 322, 332 
Tammux: cult of, 288-289, 315; chap. 20, 
n. 42 

drowning of, 287, 290 
as M dying god,** 4, 286-94 
as generative force, 290, 294 
hymns to, 316-17, 323-24 
as legendary king, 293 
liberation of, 28V 
strength and weakness in. 28 5'86 
as suffering god, 282, 286, 288-90. 322, 
323; chap. 20. m 17 
Tashroefum, 330 
Tttkritu . 266; tie ah* Tisbri 
Tasian, chap. 1, n. 2 
Ta-Tjenen , ut Ptah-Ta-T|cncn 
Tefnut, chap. 14, n. 96 
creation of, 66, 134-35, 153, 182, 284 
in Ennead, 182 
Tell Asmar, iff Eihnunna 
Tell el Amarna, 69; chap. 4, n. 33; chap. 19, 
n. 5 

Temple building. 267-74 
brick molding for, 272-73 
dedication after, 274 

historical precedent sought in, 270-71; 

chap. 1, n. 24; chap. 18, n. 34 
purines non in, 271-72 
and sacred peace, 272, 274 
as service to deity, 267 
•'spirit*’ characterizing. 267-74 
Temple communirv, 221-23 
Temple Oval, 222 
Temple tower, iff Ziggurats 
Trpt tenprt , chap. 6, n. 5 
Teti. 69, 76-77, 111, 159-60, 170, 175* 176 
Teutons, 62, 68 

Thebes, 55. 80, 96, 160, 172* 177; chap. I 3, 
nn. 21, 50; chap. 15, n. 49 
Tliinite kings, chap. I, n. 15 
Thinitc monarchy, chap. 14, n. 84; chap. 
15, n. 67 

This. 25, 112, 115, 207; chap. 15, n. 62 
god of, 203; chap. 14, n. 91 
as home of Mencs, 20, 202-3 


and Ptah. 202-3; chap. 15. n. 75 
“Run** of. >05; chap. 15, n. 79 
Thofh (god), 92, 311. chap. II, n. II 
and Horus. 113, 127 
and Khnrnu, 71, 145 
in Mystery Play, 127, 130-32, 138 
and Osins, 111, 203. 205, chap. 15, n. 

14 

as scribe, 106 

in Sed festival, 86; chap. 6, n. 26 
Tborh (month): coronation in. chap. 8, n. 

15 

Great Procession in, chap. 15, n. 45 
New Year's Day in, 103-4 
Throoc, ur also Arum, throne of; Homs, 
throne of 
dualiry of, 84-85 

as Isis, 43-44, 108, 143, 245; chap. I. n. 
17; chap. 12, n. 4; chap. 14, n. 71, chap. 
15, n. 11 

on Primeval Hill, 152 
Throoc name, 245-46 
Thunder, Seth as god of, 41, 183, chap. 15, 
n. 12 

Thyriadcs, 186 

Tiamat: in Creation Epic, 220, 234-37. 280, 
284, 327-30; chap. 22, n. 59 
as element of chaos, 232. 233. 235. 327- 
30 

as great mother, 284 
heaven and earth as corpse of, 234, 329 
Tigris, 5, 218, 228. 234, 240, 252 
Tishpak; as cirv-god of Eshnunru, 229, 289, 
302 

as suffering god, 282 

Tiahri, as month of New* Year i festival, 314, 
332; chap, 22, o. 2 
Titulary (Egypt), 45-47, 103 
composition of, 45-46; chap. 3, n. 46 
dual monarchy in, 21, 46 
function of, 47 
proclamation of, 106 
Titulary (Mesopotamia), 226-30 
continuity of, 228-10 

Titulary (Mesopotamia), titles in; “ap¬ 
pointee of Enlil," 229, 230 
“Governor of Assur,** 227, 230 
“King of Assyria,** 230 
“King of the Four Quarters,*' 228, 229, 
230 

“King of Kish,** 226 
“King of the Land,*' 227 
“King of the Land of Assur,** 230 
“King of Sumer and Akkad,** 228 
“King of the Universe,*' 228, 229, 230 
Toads, 154 

Tombs: arrangement of, 53-54; chap, 4. n. 
20 
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development of Architecture of, 152-51 
cquatHti with Primml Hill of, 152-5) 
of Osiria, 190-201, 20)-4. 206-7; chap. 
14, A. 96 

» royal pftt, chtpi 4, n. 21 
Trtrntrtif, 65 

TranafiguratKJfi. ut Oum, the dead king 
Transhg\jrtd ipntf: in afterlife; 54-55, 95 
description of, 64-65 
u Follower! of I iorua, 90-91 
Reviver of, chap. II, n H 
Trcc~goddc»ica, cnap. 14, n. 61 
Tuaregt, chap. I, n. 4 

Tukulii Nmurta 1, 229, 2)0; chap. 21, n. 55 
Turin Papyrus, 90. 148; chap. 1, n. 15 
Tutankhamon, chap. 14. n. 21 
Tuthrmxid succession, chap. 8, n. 5 
Tuchmusis I. 72, 104, 175. 182. 188-89; 

chap. 8. on. 5, 10 
Tuthmom II, chap. 9, n. 5 
Tuthmom HI. 8. 46, 102. 149. 304. )08; 
chap. 6. nn. 2. 50. chap. 7, n. 3; chap. 
14, n. 70, chap. 15, n. 49 
accession and coronation of, 106, chap. 9, 
n. 5 

choacn by oracle, 101 
scarabs issued at death of, 194-95 
a* mn of various gods, 42 
Tuthmoiii IV, II; chap. ), n. )6; chap. 6. 
n. 2 

Twin: Ka aa, 69-70 
Khomu aa, 71-72. 172 
placenta aa, 70-7); chap. I, n. 12; chap. 5, 
nn. 51, 55 
of tun, 72, 145 

4 *Two Brochcra, Talc of the/’ 1)5; chap. 11, 
n 17 

“Two Ladies. * 21. 22 
Two Landi. 19, 21, 59. 8). 148. 158. chap. 
I, n. 5 

“Two Lords/* 21; chap. 11, n. 9 
Tao Parmer!, #rr Horus and Seth 
TV, chap. 6, n. 18 

Tybi. New Year*! festival in, 105-4 
Sed fcitiva! in, 79 

Uag feait, chap. 15, n. 47 
Ubihu-ukkinru, 220. )Z5 
Uganda. )4. 70, 164-65. 205; chap. 4, nn. 

14, 20 
Ukh, 171 
Vkkrm. 229 

Urami: and Lagadi. boundary dispute be¬ 
tween, 241 

uie of, chap. 16, n. 2) 
temple to king at. 502 
Unat, 80, 177. chap ), A. 21; chap. 15, n.. 
9) 


aaccnt to heaven of, 98. 186-87 
in cosmic circuit, 118. 121-22 
Ka'a of. 74-76. 78 
as Osiria, 111-12. 184-87 
Inkntitditv, ice 5 k 
U nnefer. Hf Own*, epithets of 
Upwauc: animal of, cnap. 2, n. 4 
attnUircs of, 8) 

in Great Procession, 71. 92, 204-5; chap, 
15, n« 79 

aa Homa (the king), 26, 71, 87, 92-9), 
94-95, 189, 205, chap. 14, n. 9); chap. 

15, n. 62 

as ljord of the SArdiA/J, 92; chap. 5, n. 

49, chap. 6. n. I 
and Nekhen, 8), 9), 94-95 
Pharaoh aa, 26, 71, 87,92-9), 94-95, 189, 
205. chap. 14, n. 9); chap. 15, n. 62 
as Sed, chap. 6, n. I 
ahnne of, 85 

and Souls of Hcliopolii, 94 
standard of, 71, 85. 87, 92-9) , chap. 5, n, 
49; chap. 6, n. I; chap. 7, n. 12 
Upw auts, chap. 7, n. 12 
Ur. 227, 242-4), 252, )02, 508, HI, chap. 

16, n, )7 

New Year‘a feitivii at. 314 
“Royal Tombs*' of, chap. 19, n. 12 
sacred marriage at, 224, 285, 298-99 
aixe of. chap. 16. n. 23 
“Ur, 1-amcnranon over the Destruction of/* 
2)6, 242; chap. 22, a. 83 
Uncus, 75. 86, 107-9, 131; chan. 3 , n. 7; 
chap. J, n. I; chap. 9, n. 8; chap. 15, n. 
75 

Urash, 297-98; chap. 20, n. 17 
Un. 216 

Ur-Nammu, 10, 27). 308. chap. 16. A. )9. 
chap. 18, o. 35 

Ur~NantHc, 272; chap. 21, o. 31 
Ur-Ninurta. 308, chap. 21. n. 57 
Urta, 310 

Urt-Hiqc, chap. 5, n. I 

Uruk. ttt Freeh 

Uruk period, chap. 16. n. 3 

Urukagina, 22), 241-42, 259 ; chap. 16, n. 

2) ; chap. 17, n. 36 
UruU land. 222 
Uitr scepter, 8) 

I’scrhct tomb of, Introd., n. 5 
Uah, 241 

Utu. 221, 308; ttt tlt9 Shamash 
Uruhcgal. 258; chap. 16. n. 39 

Venus. 254. 280 
Vital force; ttt Ka 
Viner suthonry of, 53 
in Sed festival. 81 
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Vulture, chip. 14, n. 73 
Vulture-goddeti, set Mut; Nckhbet 
Vulture*. Stela of rhe, 8 , 101, chip. 17, n. 
39 

Wad jet: in crown, 71, 86, 107-V, 111, chip. 
5, n. 1; chap. 9. n. 8; chap, 15, n, 75 
and Dual Shrines, 96, 107; chap. 9, n. 7 
la eye of fun, 76, III 
ia flame. 76, 107; chap. 9, n. 7 
nurung Hatshepsut. 74-75, chip 5. n. 61 
and Souls of Hclsopolia, 94 
as symbol of lwower Egypt, 20, 97, 107, 
chap. 5, a. At 
in titulary, 46 

"Wdls, Gram of the," 1<H, 124; chap. 14. 
A. 95 

Wax-god, set Moothu 
Whrka; set Ercch 
Whrka period, chap. 16. n. 5 
Wm scepter, 38, 87 
What, chap. 13, n. 46 
Bull of. 166 
dead in, 210 

Goddeai of. 159, 169. 172; chap. 14. n. 

46 

hieroglyph for, 159 
roads oil, chap. 10. n. 4 
Souls of, chap. 7, n. 14 
Weicerncrs, Chief of the, set Klvcmumcn- 
du; Osiris, epithets of 


White Nile, chap. 1, n. 4 
•‘White Wills," 22; chsp. l t n. 22, set dm 
Memphis 

W'»U. set ' House document** 

Wind-god. i tt Enlil; Seth; Shu 
Wblf-god, set Upwsut 
Wblfarandird, set Upwaur, irandard of 
Uhrd-pUy, 124, 128 
Wferld view (Egypt): dualism in, 19. 21 
permanence in, 4-5, 9, 22-23, 34-35, 56- 
57, 149, 187-88; chap. 2, n. 24; chap 
8,« I; chap. 15, n I); chap. 20. n. I 
Wferld view (Mesopotamia), 187-88 
Wrath, divine, 269. 278-79, 331-32 
W-rf. 206 

Yabweh, 339-44 
Yaoa. 62, 67. 201 
Year, chap. 6, o. 3 
>**». 167 
Youth, lock of, 71 

Zababa, chap. 20, n. 17 
Zjgmuk, 315 
Zamima, 300 
Zande, chap. 4, o. 20 

Ziggunta. Si graves of suffering god, 121- 
25; chsp. 22, nn. 27, 78 
names of, chap. 22. n. 28 
Zu. chip. 22, n. 8 






